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Preface to the Second Edition 


I am grateful to the readers for the appreciation of the book 
by them. This has encouraged me to re-write the book after 
studying a large number of standard works and monographs on 
the subject. Many new chapters have been added and additions 
have also been made in the existing chapters. The result is that 
the book has not only increased in size but also in quality. 

I repeat what I wrote in the first edition of this book, that a 
study of the history of the Nationalist Movement in India is 
bound to inspire the people of this country to make sacrifices in 
order to make their country strong and prosperous. We should 
never forget jthat our forefathers made tremendous sacrifices for 
the liberation of this country. Their sufferings were terrible. 
We should do all that lies in our power to become worthy sons 
and daughters of our country. We should take pride in the fact 
that we are all Indians first and anything else afterwards. It is 
hoped that more and more patriots will come forward to serve 
the country and not allow the opportunists to exploit the 
country for their personal ends. The old disease of disunity 
must disappear. 

I am grateful to my publishers for the keen interest taken by 
them in the publication of the new edition of this book. 

Vidya Dhar Mahajan 




Preface 


I have written a large number of books on history, politics 
and law. For a long time, I have been anxious to write on 
the history of the Nationalist Movement in India. I feel that it 
would be in the larger interests of the country if more people 
can be persuaded to study the history of the origin and growth 
of the nationalist movement in our country because we Indians 
must with reverence remember the tremendous sacrifices made 
by those who helped to bring about the independence of the 
country. Lakhs of people went to jails; thousands of them gave 
their lives while fighting the battle for freedom. Many suffered 
on account of lathi charges by the police. Many children became 
orphans. Many women became widows. Many lost all their 
belongings. Many ruined their careers. And all this was done 
to drive out the foreigners so that the people of India may be 
free and thereby improve their lot. 

1 feel that if the sacrifies made by the people in the cause 
of India’s freedom are brought to the notice of the Indians of 
today, it is likely to have a sober effect on their present activities. 
They are likely to conduct themselves in a manner which is befit> 
ting the situation. If our forefathers could sacrifice their all for 
the freedom of their country, it is not too much to expect that 
we also lead lives of dedication and do all that lies in our power 
to help the progress of the country in eveiy way. Let it not be 
said that we are not the worthy sons and daughters of our coun¬ 
try. Let us all take pride in the fact that we are all Indians and 
forgetting our differences take the country to a higher and higher 
position in the world. That is the only way we can pay our debt 
of gratitude to all those martyrs in the cause of India’e freedom 
who sacrificed their all to help us to live as a free nation. 

Vidya Dhar Mahajan 
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CAUSES 


In the words of Francis Gunthur, “The Indian Revolution 
is the first entirely above-ground revolution in history that has 
undeviatingly followed a policy of using wholly honourable 
means to achieve its ends—a revolution in which means were 
held to be as important as the end—a revolution without hate, 
without terror, without a spy system, without treachery, without 
assassination—a revolution in which,all the habitual evils of 
revolution were ruled out.” {Revolution in India). 


Its nature 

Dr. A.R. Desai rightly points out that “Indian nationalism 
is a modern phenomenon. It came into being during the British 
period as a result of the action and inter-action of numerous 
subjective and objective forces and factors which developed with¬ 
in the Indian society under the conditions of British rule and 
impact of world forces.” Another view is that nationalism 
was always a phenomenon of Indian life. Hans Kohn maintains 
that “a truer basis of unity than modern national sentiments 
was to be found in a common intellectual heritage persisting 
through an unbroken tradition and moulding and permeating 
India’s whole social life to the minutest detail, and in the pecul¬ 
iar contemplative piety which lies at the root of all the various 
forms of Hinduism.” (A History of Nationalism in the East, 
p. 349). However, Pcrcival Griffiths points out that the advent 
of the Muslims introduced in India the divergencies of race, 
religion, language and social traditions and these in 
turn, greatly marred the growth of Indian Nationality {Modern 
India, p. 67). 

It is wrong to say that the nationalist movement in India 
was the work of a few agitators. Basically, nationalism in India 
arose to meet the challenge of foreign domination. The very 
existence of a foreign rule helped the growth of a national 
sentiment among the people. And then there was a clash 
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between the British interests in India and the interests of the 
Indian People. The British had conquered India to promote 
their own interests and they ruled over her primarily with that 
object in view. With the passage of time, there was a realisa- 
tion in India and that realisation brought bitterness against 
foreign rule and that was responsible for the growth of the 
nationalist movement to drive out the foreigners from the 
country. All classes of people in India joined at one stage or 
the other the nationalist movement in the country. The intelli¬ 
gentsia in India, the peasants, the artisans and the workers all 
played their part in the holy struggle. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s view is that the nationalist movement in 
India was essentially a bourgeois movement. It represented the 
natural historical stage of development. To consider it or to 
criticise it as a working-class movement is wrong. Oandhiji 
represented that movement and the Indian masses in relation 
to that movement to a supreme degree. 

There is one aspect of the nationalist movement in India 
which deserves to be mentioned. The leadership of the national¬ 
ist movement fell in the hands of the Hindus because the 
Muslims did not take advantage of the English education till the 
1870's. The policy of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in keeping the 
Muslims away from the Congress was instrumental in leading 
the Hindus to control the alfairs of the Congress. 7'he result 
was that the nationalist movement could not evolve a common 
source of inspiration, a common national language, ritual, an¬ 
them or even symbols which could make an equal appeal to all 
sections of the people. For the sake of outward unity, social 
reform was ignored. The Indian nationalists talked of liberty, 
equality, brotherhood and love for the motherland, but they 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social matters or a secular 
and territorial concept of law and politics. Inter-marriages, inter¬ 
dining, discarding of untouchability, giving up of the concepts 
of personal, local and communal law, which would have created 
the proper atmosphere for grovgih of a truly nationalist senti¬ 
ment and made the fusion of communities possible, were not 
made a part and parcel of the nationalist movement. With a 
view to keep up outward unity on the political platform, exclu- 
sionism and communal loyalties were respected and protected, 
and the result was the stereotyping and perpetuation of divisons 
in Indian society which ultimately resulted in the division of 
India in 1947, and the failure of a part of the mission of the 
nationalist movement in the country. 

Causes 

British Imperialism : The nationalist movement in India was 
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the outcome of a large number of factors and the most impor¬ 
tant among them was British imperialism. It was during the 
British rule that the whole of India was conquered and brought 
under one sovereign authority. The domination by one country 
over the whole of India enabled the people of India to think 
and act as one nation. Before the coming of the British to 
India, the people of the South were usually separated from the 
rest of India except for short intervals. British imperialism 
helped the process of the unification of the country. Prof. 
Moon rightly says : ‘*British imperialism in India gave her a 
political unity under a third party in spite of the many discor¬ 
dant elements in Indian society.” 

India had been conquered many times prior to the coming 
of the British. However, those conquests had resulted in 
changes in political regimes only. So far as the basic economic 
structure of India was concerned, those conquests did not affect 
it. The self-sufficient Indian village based on communal posses¬ 
sion of land, unity of village industry and agriculture, the 
village as the unit of revenue assessment and the village pro¬ 
duction almost exclusively for village use, survived for centuries. 
The British conquest of India was of a different type. It was 
the conquest of India by a modern nation which had abolished 
feudalism in its own country and created a modern bourgeois 
society, ft was the rule of a people who had already partly 
overcome feudal disunity of their country and integrated them¬ 
selves into a modern nation through the rise and expansion of 
capitalism which had made the social, political and economic 
unification of a people possible. The British brought about an 
•agrarian revolution. They introduced individual ownership of 
land. They undermined both the agrarian economy and autarchic 
-village of India of the pre-British period. The destruction of 
the autarchic village and the collective life of the people was 
historically necessary for the economic and social unification of 
the Indian people. The Indian villages had been the strongholds 
of social passivity and intellectual inertia reproducing the same 
types of existence for ages. They were powerful obstacles to all 
attempts at the unification of India in the past. Thus, the 
•ground was prepared for national awakening in the country. 

Regarding the benefits of British imperialism on India, 
Hobson writes, “We have established a wider and more perma¬ 
nent internal peace than India had ever known from the days 
of Alexander the Great. We have raised the standard of justice 
hy fair and equal administration of laws; we have regulated 
.and probably reduced the burden of taxation, checking the 
corruption and tyranny of native princes and their publicans, 
for the instruction of the people we have introduced a public 
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system of schools and colleges, as well as a great quasi-public 
missionary establisnment, teaching not only the Christian re¬ 
ligion but many industrial arts, roads, railways, and a network 
of canals have facilitated communication and transport, and 
an extensive system of scientific irrigation has improved the 
productiveness of the soil; the mining of coal, gold, and other 
minerals has been greatly developed; in Bombay and elsewhere 
cotton mills with modern machinery have been set up and the 
organisation of other machine industries is helping to find 
employment for the population of large cities. Tea, coffee, 
indigo, jute, tobacco, and other important crops have been 
introduced into Indian agriculture. We are gradually breaking 
down many of the religious and social superstitions which sin 
against humanity and retard progress, and even the deeply 
rooted caste s>slem is modified wherever British influence is. 
felt.’* 

Effects of British Rule : British rule brought the entire geo¬ 
graphical area of the country under a single administration, ft 
unified the country by introducing a uniform system of law and 
government. The introduction of the modern methods of 
communication and transport produced the same unifying effect. 
The modern industries were all-India in their scope for the 
sources of their raw-materials and their market embraced the 
entire country. Even their labour force was recruited on a wide 
inter-regional basis. The economic life and the lot of the Indian 
people were getting inter-linked and India’s economic life was. 
becoming a single whole. The two new classes born in this 
country, the capitalist class and the working class, were all- 
India in character and stood above the traditional division of 
caste, region and religion. 

The highly centralised character of the British rule in India 
particularly after 1833 promoted the growth of Indian national¬ 
ism. Centralisation meant not only the subordination of the go¬ 
vernment of various provinces agd the Indian States to the Cen¬ 
tral Government, it also involved uniform and sometimes e^^en 
common laws, institutions and taxes for the whole country. The 
Government of India was “one and indivisible” and its actions. 
often had the effect of encouraging the people to feel that they 
too were or should be one and indivisible. Sometimes, the 
action of the Central Government in India united ail the people 
of India belonging to various classes, creeds, and provinces in 
a common opposition to the Government. That happened when 
income tax was first imposed all over British India immediately 
after the revolt of 1857. A similar thing happened when income- 
tax was reintroduced in 1869. The Indian Daily News of Cal¬ 
cutta wrote at that time, “Amongst so many different tribes in 
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India, using different tongues, there is a radical divergence of 
interests, which reduces the chances of a general combination 
to a minimum...In the mutiny we were not more loved in Bom¬ 
bay and Madras than in Bengal. But those Presidencies had 
no sympathy with such centres as Delhi and Lucknow, and no 
interests to serve by an alliance with the rebel leaders. Even a 
community of religion has not been able to bind the Mussul¬ 
mans of the South to the co-believers of the North. Diversity 
of race, of language, religion and interests has, however, been 
powerless before the spell of the Income-tax...The Income-tax 
has afforded the native races of the Empire a common point of 
union—a thing never before known in the history of India, The 
men of the Deccan—no less than the men of Behar, the ryots 
of Bengal, the peasants of the Punjab and Guzerat—have one 
common and all-absorbing illustration of the oppression of the 
stranger who rules over them all, to engage their attention and 
guide their conversation.” 

Regarding the system of law and administration introduced 
in India by the British, B.C. Pal says : ‘‘The Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code have set up a standard of perso¬ 
nal freedom that was unknown, truth to say, both to Hindu and 
Muslim criminal law and administration. The Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code secured special privileges for European British-born 
subjects in India. But so far as the natives of the country are 
concerned, it has no room for any differential treatment as bet¬ 
ween one man and another. In the eyes of the British law, 
the zamindar and the ryot, the Brahmin and the Pariah, the 
prince and the peasan t are equal. The stupendous mass up¬ 
heaval which we see about us today could never have happened 
but for the levelling down process of the British law and 
administration, which paid no regard to distinctions of caste or 
rr.nk or wealth among the people.” 

The Joint Select Committee Report of 1934 contains the 
following passage, ‘ We have emphasised the magnitude of the 
British achievement in India because it is this very achievement 
that has created the problem which we have been commissioned 
by Parliament to consider. By transforming British India into 
a single unitary State, it has engendered among Indians a sense 
of political unity. By giving that State a government disinteret- 
ed enough to play the part of an impartial arbiter and power¬ 
ful enough to control the disruptive forces generated by religi¬ 
ous, racial and linguistic divisions, it has fostered the first 
beginnings, at least, of a sense of nationality transcending these 
divisions. By establishing conditions in which the performance 
of the fundamental functions of government, the enforcement 
of law and order and the maintenance of an upright administra- 
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tion has come to be too easily accepted as a matter of course^ 
it has set Indians free to turn their minds to other things and 
in particular to the broader political and economic interests of 
their country. Finally by directing their attention towards the 
object lessons of British constitutional history and by accustom¬ 
ing the Indian student of Government to express his political 
ideas in the English language, it has favoured the growth of a 
body of opinion inspired by two familiar British conceptions : 
that good government is not an acceptable substitute for self- 
government and that the only form of self-government worthy 
of the name is government through ministers responsible to an 
elected legislature.” 

Improvements in means of transport and communication: The 
improvements in the means of transport and communication 
also quickened the pace of the nationalist movement in the 
country. Dr. A.R. Desai rightly observes that but for railways^ 
motor-buses and other modern means of communication, pol¬ 
itical and cultural life on a national scale would not have been 
possible. If these became the means of consolidating and 
preserving British rule in India, they also played their part in 
organising the political movement of the Indian people on a 
national scale against that rule. Such political organisations 
as the Indian Nationl Congress, the Liberal Federation, the 
National Democrats, Youth Leagues, the All-India Conference, 
the All-India Students* Organisations, the All-India Kisan 
Sabhas and the All-India Trade Union Congress could neither 
have come into being nor been able to function on a national 
scale, but for the facilities provided by modern railways, buses, 
posts and telegraphs. The nationalist movement would have 
been inconceivable but for the fact that the railways made 
it possible for the people of dilferent towns, villages, districts 
and provinces to meet, to exchange views and decide upon pro¬ 
grammes for the movement. But for the modern means of 
transport, no national conferences could have been held. 
Railways and buses made it possible to spread progressive 
social and scientific ideas among the people. Without the 
modern means of transport, books, magazines and newspapers 
could not have quickly been distributed throughout the country. 
Printed books might have been turned out in tens of thousands 
but without their quick distribution among thousands of villages 
and towns with the help of railway s and motor buses, those 
books would not have reached the necessary centres. No mass 
education would have been possible without the services of the 
modern means of transport and hence their important contribu* 
tion towards the national awakening in the country. To quote 
A.R. Desai, “Modern means of transport were a formidable 
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force in unifying the Indian people socially. The locomotive, 
triumphantly traversing a big physical distance, also helped to 
annihilate the social distance dividing the people living in 
different parts.” 

The road system built by the British in India included a 
number of trunk roads, stretching diagonally across the country. 
Their measurement went into thousands of miles and formed a 
framework linking most of the important centres of population, 
industries, trade and strategic points and subsidiary roads. 
This medium of transport became an important factor in the 
growth of a unified national economy. It created a national 
consciousness in the mercantile classes of India. Traders and 
craftsmen frequently journeyed from place to place and began 
to take interest in the emotional integration of India. Besides 
the upper classes, the mass of lower classes were also mobilised. 
Like the railways, the road transport made possible the mass 
migration of people from one place to another. To get new 
employment or to improve their prospects, the poor people 
often used road transport from North to South and East to 
West, i e., from Peshawar to Madras and from Calcutta to 
Bombay. That led to the establishment of social and cultural 
cohesion. 

Regarding the effect of the new transport system introduced 
by the British in India, fqbal Singh says: “The ships that sailed 
up the Hooghly to unload their heavy cargoes, carried other 
commodities besides the manufactures of Europe. They 
brought with them news of wars of independence and revolu¬ 
tions. And not only news, but the news behind the news—the 
revolutionary ideas generated by the great social and intellectual 
ferment of the 18th century in Europe which has been instru¬ 
mental in overthrowing powerful monarchies and empires. 
These were already finding eager customers in subtropical 
lattitudes. . . The works of citizen Paine, for instance, were 
to be sold at the book-stalls at a premium.” 

The view of Dr. A.R. Desai is that the establishment of 
modern machine-based industries in Indja during the British 
rule played an important part in the consolidation of the 
national economy of the country. It generated social forces 
which gave impetus to the growth of Indian nationalism and 
the nationalist movement. It is true that the industrial develop¬ 
ment in India was not adequate and was also lop-sided in many 
respects, yet it created powerful forces which helped nationalist 
advance. The growth of modern industries brought into ex¬ 
istence modern industrial cities which became the theatres of 
intense social, political and cultural life and prime sources from 
which all progressive movements generally emanated. 
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Effect of English Education : The English language played 
an important part in the growth of nationalism in the country. 
It acted as the lingua franca of the intelligentsia of India. 
Without the common medium of the English language, it would 
have been well-nigh impossible for the Madrasis, Bengalees and 
the Punjabis to sit at one table and discuss the common pro¬ 
blems facing the country. The English language also made 
the Indians inheritors of a great literature which was full of 
great ideas and ideals. Tagore says: “We had come to know 
England through her glorious literature, which had brought 
new inspiration into our young lives. The English authors 
whose books and poems we studied were full of love for 
humanity, justice and freedom. This great literary tradition 
had come down to us from the revolutionary period. We 
felt its power in Wordsworth’s sonnets about human liberty. We 
glorified in it even in the immature production of Shelley 
written in the enthusiasm of his youth when he declared against 
the tyranny of priestcraft and preached the overthrow of all 
despotisms through the power of suffering bravely endtfred. 
All this fired our youthful imaginations. We believed with all 
our simple faith that even if we rebelled against foreign rule, 
we should have the sympathy of the West. We felt that 
England was on our side in wishing to gam our freedom.” 
The view of K. M. Panikkar is that the introduction of English 
helped the cause of unity in the country and without it India 
would have been split into as many different units as there are 
languages in India and would have repeated the pattern of 
Europe with its conglomeration of mutually hostile units though 
professing the same Christian religion. 

Dadabhai Naoroji declared : “The introduction of English 
education with its great, noble, elevating and civilising literature 
and advanced science, will for ever remain a monument of good 
work done in India and a claim to gratitude upon the Indian 
people.” Surendranath Baneijea says: “It is England which 
has created in us those political aspirations, the fruition of 
which now we claim. Our minds are steeped in the literature 
of the West—our souls have been stirred by the great models of 
public virtue which pages of English history so freely present. 
Where shall we find the like of them; their sobriety, their 
moderation, their lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their 
scrupulous regard for constitutional principles, even amid the 
fervour and heat of revolutionary agitation, place them in the 
front-rank of political leaders for all times and all countries . . . 
The English language has been the means of uniting the varied 
races and religions, the peoples and complexities of our 
multiform civilisation in the golden chains of indissoluble union. 
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It is our . . . common means of communication, north, south, 
«ast and west. .. Under the influence of the English language 
and English literature ... in India the dry bones of the valley 
have become instinct with life. . . A new spirit is visible in the 
land . . . English literature has communicated the Promethean 
spark which has galvanised us into a new life.” 

Sir Henry Cotton, a Congress President and a member of 
British Parliament wrote, “We have done much more under our 
rule than was ever attempted by our predecessors to make a 

nationality possible.It is education, and education 

according to English methods and on the lines of western 
■civilisation, that has served to unite the varying forces 
among the Indian populations. No other bond of unity 
was possible; the confusion of tongues was an insuperable 
obstacle.” Ramsay MacDonald who later on became Prime 
Minister of England, wrote, “Mr. Herbert Spencer’s indivi¬ 
dualism and Lord Morley’s liberalism are, as it were, the only 
battery of guns which India has captured from us, and con¬ 
descends to use against us.” 

Presiding over the Congress Session in 1897, C. Sankaran 
Nair observed, ‘‘Just look for a moment at the training we are 
receiving. From our earliest school days the great English 
writers have been our classics. Englishmen have been our 
professors in colleges. English history is taught us in schools. 

The books we generally read are English books.It is 

impossible under this training not to be penetrated with 
English ideas, not to acquire English conceptions of duty, of 
rights, of brotherhood.Imbued with these ideas and prin¬ 

ciples, we naturally desire to acquire the full rights and to 
share the responsibilities of British citizenship.” 

In a London gathering in November 1915, M. Shyama 

Shanker declared, ‘‘Let the manifold blessings that English 

education has conferred on India be written in letters of gold, 

and preserved in the shrines of grateful Indian hearts, for all 

ages to come. It is English education that has arrested the 

course of degeneracy in India. It is Engli^sh education that has 

awakened her from her slumber under fast-gathering ignorance 

and inertia. She (India) is knowing herself, knowing her now 

glorious past and the grand destiny that awaits her in the 

future...” 

* 

Dr S.R. Mehrotra writes that English education not only 
enabled the Indians to absorb European ideas, it also provided 
them with new and powerful means of inter-regional solidarity. 
The system of English education was uniform throughout 
India. English replaced Sanskrit, Persian or Hindustani as the 
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lingua franca of the educated classes in India. The number 
of English educated Indians was not very large but they wielded* 
an influence which was out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. The English educated Indians began to show 
greater unity of thought and action. This was proved by 
their demonstrations in 1877-8 in connection with the Indian 
Civil Service examinations, the llbert Bill issue in 1883 and tho 
farewell demonstrations in honour of Lord Ripon in 1884. 

Rev. J. Lang made the following statement before the 
Indigo Commission in 1860: “English education happily 
spreading in the country among the natives, is giving them a 
sense of freedom, leaning their minds with a regard to a sense- 
of justice, and imparting to them an English tone of revulsion 
a^inst oppression. It is also welding the natives of the 
different Presidencies into one patriotic mass, with community 
of feeling on Indian subjects.” 

It is stated that there was not a school in British India whero 
the students did not come across the following lines ; 

“For Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 

Though baffled oft. 

Is ever won.” 

Dr. A. R. Desai points out that the study of the English 
language unfolded the treasures of democratic and nationalist 
thought crystallized in precious scientific works. Their study 
clarified, made more vivid and even fanned into fire the nascent 
nationalism of the educated Indians. Knowledge of the English 
language also brought within the reach of an educated Indian 
the most vital portion of the scientific, philosophical, sociolo¬ 
gical and literary achievements of the non-English speaking 
peoples. Through English translations, he could study Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, Auguste Comte, Nietzsche, Hegel, 
Benedetto, Croce, Spengler, Karl Marx, Machiavelli, Saint 
Simon, Bakunin, Proudhon, etc, and was bound to be influenced 
by them. This widened his outlook and enabled him to think 
and dream of India as a part of world community. 

About the effect of the Western influence on the Indians, 
Tagore wrote, “It was a chivalrous West, which trained the 
enthusiasm of knight-errants ready to take upon themselves 
the cause of the oppressed, of those who suffered from the 
miserliness of their fate and we felt certain that the special 
mission of Western civilisation was to bring emancipation of 
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all kinds to all races of the world. Though the West came to- 
our shores as cunning tradesmen, it brought with it also the 
voice and a literature, which claimed justice for all humanity.” 

Regarding the influence of Western education on the minds 
of the founders and the subsequent political leaders of national¬ 
ism in India, Hans Kohn says : ‘The rising generations assimi¬ 
lated European teaching with astounding receptivity. They 
quickly became nationalists, democrats and socialists. Cavour, 
Mazzini, Kossuth, Parnell and Mill became their teachers and 
heroes...A more intimate acquaintance with European culture 
had been attained and it was no longer accepted uncritically... 
The European writers who themselves criticized Europe...Rus- 
kin, Carlyle, Tolstoy and others ..played their part.” (A History 
of Nationalism in the East, p. 118j. 

Sir Charles E. Trevelyan was asked by the Indian Commi¬ 
ttee of the House of Lords in 1853 to give his opinion ‘‘as to 
the effect of (English) education upon the probable maintenance 
of the British Government in India.” His reply was in these 
words: ‘‘According to the unmitigated native system, the 
Mahomedans regard us as Kafirs, or infidel usurpers of some 
of the finest realms of Islam, for it is a tenet of that dominant 
and warlike religion constantly to strive for political supremacy, 
and to hold all other races in subjection. According to the 
same original native views, the Hindoos regard us as Mlechas, 
that is, impure outcasts, with whom no communion ought to be 
held; and they all of them, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
regard us as usurping foreigners, who have taken their country 
from them and exclude them from the avenues to wealth and 
distinction. The effect of a training in European learning is 
to give an entirely new turn to the native mind. The young- 
men educated in this way cease to strive after independence 
according to the original native model, and aim at improving 
the institutions of the country according to the English model, 
with the ultimate result of establishing constitutional self- 
government.” Trevelyan was of the view that the British Raj 
in India could not last for ever. It was bound to die one day, 
either at the hands of those Indians who subscribed to the 
indigenous model of political change or at the hands of those 
who had been educated in English and subscribed to the new 
British model of political change. In the latter case, it would 
take a long time and the breaking of the British connection with 
India could be neither violent nor harmful to Britain as cultural^ 
and commercial bonds would continue. 

The Indian Press : The Indian Press, both English and ver¬ 
nacular, also aroused national consciousness. Great was the- 
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influence of the newspapers like The Indian Mirror^ The Bombay 
Samachar^ The Hindu Patriot^ The Amrita Bazar Patrikat The 
Hindu, The Kesari, The Bengalee, The Hurkura, The Bengal 
Public Opinion, The Reis and Rayet, The Som Prakash, The 
Sulabh Samachar, The Sanjibam, The Sadharm, The Hitavadi, 
The Rast Guftar, The Indu Prakash, The Standard, The Swadesh- 
mitram. The Herald of Bihar, The Advocate of Lucknow, The 
Andhra Praksika, the Kerala Pairika, The Hindustani 
The Azad, The Tribune, The Akhbar-i-Am, the Koh-i-Noor etc. 
on the political life of the country. The growth of the Indian 
press was phenomenal and by 1875, there were no less than 
478 newspapers in the country. It is rightly pointed out that the 
Indian press helped in mobilising public opinion, convening 
provincial and national conferences, organising political move¬ 
ments, building up public institutions and fighting out public 
controversies. There was no issue of foreign policy or internal 
administration which escaped its vigilant stewardship. No 
grievance affecting India’s honour or economic welfare and 
aiming at securing participation in Government was left undis¬ 
cussed. Every political claim was persistently and vigorously 
pressed without Lar or the frown of the powers that be. Its 
columns were open to debates on the measures and politics of the 
Government. It conveyed to the Go\ernment what the people 
thought of their executive and legislative acts. The press became 
an important political institution and its influence extended 
over people living even in remote villages. 


Dr. A.R. Desai says that the press was a powerful factor 
in building and developing Indian nationalism and the national¬ 
ist movement. On its political side, the movement was possi¬ 
ble because of the facility of political education and propaganda 
provided by the press. With its help, some of the Indian 
nationalist groups were able to popularise among the people the 
ideas of representative Government, liberty, democratic insti¬ 
tutions, Home Rule, Domfnion Status and Independence. 
Through it, they could carry on daily criticism of the measures 
of the British Government and administration and educate the 
people in the understanding of political problems. The press 
was a weapon in the hands of the nationalist groups to pop¬ 
ularise among the people their respective political programmes, 
policies and methods of struggle, and to form organisations 
with a broad popular basis. Without the press, All-India con¬ 
ferences of nationalist organisations could not have been pre¬ 
pared and held and big political movements organised and direc¬ 
ted. It was to the Young India of Mahatma Gandhi that the 
Congressmen and Congress supporters looked for guidance for 
their activities. The press alone made possible the large-scale 
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swift and constant exchange of views among didcrent social, 
groups inhabiting various parts of the country. The establish¬ 
ment and extension of the press in India brought about a closer 
social and intellectual contact between provincial populations. 
It also made possible the daily and extensive discussion of pro¬ 
grammes of inter-provincial and national collaboration in 
spheres of social, political and cultural matters and the holding 
of national conferences. National Committees were appointed 
to implement the programmes adopted at these conferences 
throughout the country. The press also helped the growth of 
provincial literatures and cultures which were provincial in 
form and national in content. 

On January 4 1881, TVie Kesari wrote: “Newspapers are 
compared to night watchmen keeping the executive officers in 
wholesome fear of public opinion. Through the instrumenta¬ 
lity of the press, attention is directed to the public conduct of 
every functionary from the highest to the lowest, from the 
Prime Minister to the pettiest servant of Government and thus 
there exists a reasonable guarantee that no injustice shall 
remain concealed.” Regarding the role of the press in promo¬ 
ting the cause of India’s nationalism, Karl Marx wrote : “The 
free press introduced for the first time into Asiatic society and 
managed principally by the common offspring of Hindus and 
Europeans, is a new and powerful agent of reconstruction.” 
Lord Lansdowne recorded the following Minute in 1891: “I 
am afraid that what is going on in the Native Press at this mo¬ 
ment is a process by which public opinion is being systematically 
turned in the direction of disloyalty and under which the 
authority of the British Government is being gradually sap¬ 
ped.” 

Writings of Indians : The writings of Dinabandhu Mitra,. 
Hem Chandra Banerjee, Navin Chandra Sen (1849-1909), 
R.C. Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, D.L. Roy, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Subramanya Bharati, Munshi Prem Chand, Bhara- 
tendu Harish Chandra, Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, Lakshmi- 
nath Bezbarua, etc., affected the minds of the people of India. 
In 1860, Dinabandu Mitra produced in his 'book entitled Nila 
Darpan (Mirror of Indigo) a scathing satire on the indigo 
planters of Bengal. Hem Chandra Banerjee (1838-1903) “voi¬ 
ced in his national lyrics the sense of impotence of his people 
to assert their legitimate rights and self-respect against their 
British masters.” B.C. Pal says: “Hem Chandra, however, 
was our special favourite. The intense patriotic passion that 
breathed through bis poems captured our youthful mind in a 
way that no other Bengali poems had done. The new genera¬ 
tion of English-educated Bengalees had already commenced to 
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advance themselves to positions of trust and responsibility in 
the new administration. In the learned professions of law and 
medicine also, they were gradually asserting themselves as 
•against the British members. A new spirit of independence 
and self-assertion was increasingly manifesting itself in the con¬ 
duct and conversations of the English-educated Bengalees. All 
these had already commenced to provoke a racial conflict 
in the country. Hem Chandra was in a special sense the poet 
of this new conflict and of the racial-respect and sensitive 
patriotism born of it.” Govinda Chandra Roy gave expression 
to his feelings of patriotism in some of his most touching songs. 

Through his writings Rabindranath Tagore appealed to the 
higher sentiments of the people of India to work for the glory 
of their country. He tried to raise the moral tone of his coun¬ 
trymen. He interpreted in a unique way the true spirit of 
Indian culture and civilisation. To quote Ramsay MacDonald: 
“Tagore’s poetry is India. It is the product of his devotion to 
Indian culture. It is the soul of a people, not merely the emo¬ 
tion of a man; a systematic view of life, not merely a poetic 
mood ; a culture, not merely a tune” {Government of India^ 
p. 245). The writings of D.L. Roy also contributed to the 
national awakening in the country. 

The greatest contribution of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(1838-1894) was that he raised nationalism to the dignity of a 
religion. He was convinced that nothing could move the hearts 
of the Indians more than religion and therefore he pleaded pa¬ 
triotism as the highest religion. He identified the motherland 
with Durga, l.axmi and Saraswati. As a matter of fact, he 
gave a new orientation to image-worship by symbolising the 
goddesses as the motherland. To quite Bankim Chandra, “It 
is Thy image we raise in every temple.” In his Anand Math, 
Bankim Chandra gave a new image of goddess Kali. To quote 
him : “Kali is the symbol of degradation of India. She is 
black in colour because of tlfe intense misery of the country. 
She is naked because India had been denuded of all her wealth. 
She wears the garland of human skulls because the whole coun¬ 
try has become a vast burial ground. She has Siva under her 
feet to show that Indians are trampling down their own wel¬ 
fare.” Bankim Chandra was the inspired sage. He wanted 
political Bairagees as the fighters of motherland. He called 
upon his countrymen to change the agitational method for the 
leonine. To quote Aurobindo Ghose : “The mother of his 
vision held trenchant steel in her twice 70 million hands.” 

Bankim Chandra wanted his countrymen to make the 
:supreme sacrifice for the cause of the country. He wanted them 
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to put at the feet of goddess Kali thousands of their heads so 
that the cause of the nation could be served. He told the 
people that the message of nationalism could not reach the 
masses through the English language. He wanted the vernacular 
languages to be used to reach the people and this is exactly 
what was done later on under Gandhiji with great success. To 
quote Bankim Chandra : “We are...strangely apt to forget that 
it is only through Bengali that the people can be moved. We 
preach in English and harangue in English and write in English, 
perfectly forgetful that the great masses whom it is absolutely 
necessary to move in order to carry out any great project of 
aocial reform, remain stone-deaf to all our eloquence.” 

The Anand Math of Bankim Chandra which embodies the 
patriotic song “Bande Mataram” (Hail to the mother !) has 
rightly been called ‘the Bible of modern Bengalee patriotism.” 
The view of B.C. Pal is that Bankim Chandra was a prophet 
of Indian cultural renaissance. Aurobindo Ghose wrote in 
1907 : “As a poet and a stylist, Bankim did a work of supreme 
national importance, not for the whole of India,...but for 
Bengal which was destined to lead India and be the vanguard 
of national development.” Bankim was a “seer and a nation 
builder” and “one of the makers of modern India.” 

The literary and cultural heritage of Bengal was also enrich¬ 
ed by Madhusudan Dutt (1828-73), Manmohan Bose and Girish 
Chandra. Madhusudan Dutt wrote Sarmislita, Tilottma and 
Meghnad Badh Kavya. Shashi Chandra, in one of his poems 
•entitled “The Vision of Sumeru,” wrote : 

“My Country ! fallen as thou art. 

My soul can never cease to heave for thee : 

I feel the dagger's edge, the dart that rankles 
In thy widowed heart, thy woeful destiny.” 

At the annual session of the Indian National Congress held 
an 1901, Jyotisindra Nath Tagore sang a song an extract from 
•which is as follows : 

“Come onwards come Ye sons of Irfd’ 

The motherland your aid implores. 

With dauntless hearts and ardent zeal, 

Enlist ye in your Country’s cause. 

Let one resolve your actions guide. 

One spirit move your heart and soul; 

Awake, arise with ardour fresh. 

And chant a nobler—manlier strain.” 
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In his Hindi drama Bharat Durdasa, Bharateodu Harish 
Chandra (1850-85) gave in 1880 a description of the miserable 
condition of the people of India. The following is an extract 
from it : 


“The sorrows of India are too heart-rending, 

People are blinded by fear, 

They are poor and destitute under British rule .. 

The wealth of land is drained away ; 

Dearness, disease and death grow apace 
Every day our sorrows multiply ; 

Taxes are additional affliction. 

Oh ! the sorrows of India are overwhelming.*’ 

The Tamil literature also advanced the cause of nationalism. 
One of the foremost exponents of this nationalism was Subra- 
manya Bharati (1882-1921). To him patriotism became an 
article of religious faith. His first collection of poems, “Songs 
of Freedom,” was published in 1908. In his poems, Bharati 
gave expression to national solidarity and devotion, vigour and 
sacrifice for the cause of the country which the Bande Mataram 
movement and later the activities of TilaJc reflected. In Tamil- 
nadu, young boys and girls of schools, colleges and universities 
and their elders at home, made the stirring influence of his 
verse an integral part of their lives. He was for them not a 
mere name and symbol, but an active force striving to shape the 
future. The people worshipped him not only because he elo¬ 
quently expressed in his poems the sentiments of patriotism but 
also because he also produced a poetry which was—and stilt 
is—an object of national pride. Many of his songs reverberat¬ 
ed with so much intense patriotism and freedom that they 
became a universal possession all over the country. 

The following are specimens of Bharati’s songs : 

(1) “Whatever may befall us. 

We shall equally share it. 

Thirty crores shall strive 
Else all will dare defeat... 

We are all of the same caste and race. 

We are children of Bharat all. 

We are equal in law and stature. 

And every one is Bharat’s king,” 

(2) “The day has dawned : our penance have borne fruit,. 
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And the dark nigh-shades are gone... 

Thousands are we your servants all. 

Crowding and waiting to make obeisance 

to Thee. 

Still, still dost thou slumber, ‘O Mother 
‘Tis strange; Rise, Mother mine;... 

The peel of freedom surges far and wide... 

See the people line up the streets! 

How long shall we wait, what penances perform, 

Is it right that you should be slumbering yet ? 

Can the mother sleep when the child awakes her ? 

Is their mother’s heart moved by the cries of 

the child ? 

Come, come and give us the blessing of your reign!” 

Subramanya Bharati was arrested and imprisoned 
for supporting the national struggle for independence and 
he wrote : 

“Though torn away from the warmth of home, 

In prison-cell I pine, 

Though rank and wealth do fade and leave 
Reproaches only mine, 

Though griefs on griefs crowd without end 
And shake and shatter me. 

Dear goddess Freedom, never would I 
Forget to bow to thee... 

Goddess, could it be called a land 
The land bereft of thy light ?” 

Munshi Prem Chand was not only a spokesman of the 
economically down-trodden and social outcastes but also was an 
advocate of patriotism in his own subtle way. He expressed his 
patriotic sentiments before the public through his writings. He 
wrote Duniya Ka Sab se Anmol Ratan with a highly patriotic 
theme. The central idea of the story was that the most precious 
possession in the world was one’s blood if shed in the service of 
one’s motherland. In his novel Vardan^ he depicted a mother 
praying daily for his son. When her prayers were heard, she 
was asked what kind of son she wanted—r'ch or clever or 
strong. Her reply was that she wanted a son who could do 
something for his country. He also wrote a patriotic story 
entitled Yeh Meri Matribhumi Hai (This is my motherland). In 
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1907, he published a book entitled Soz-e~Vaian^ which contained 
five patriotic stories in Urdu. 

B.C. Pal gave in a book form a number of national songs 
which were “the first out*pourings of a new inspiration of 
freedom that had come to our people with their contact with 
modern European thought and culture through English 
language.” Freely translated into English from Bengalee, some 
of those songs run thus : 

(1) “How long will it take, thee, O India 

to swim across this ocean of misery ? 

Or, sinking and sinking in depression, 
wilt thou enter the nether regions for ever ? 

Having gladly offered thy jewels to the stranger, 
thou earnest now only an iron chain on thy breast. 
There are rows of light in thy cities 
(owned by the strangers) 

But thou art in darkness all the same.” 

(2) “O India, gloomy is thy face, 
beautiful that was as the moon; 

Day and night tears flow from thy eyes.” 

(3) “Sing, O my clarionet: Sing these words : 

Everyone is free in this wide, wide world. 

Everyone is awake in the glory of science 
India alone lieth asleep ! 

China and Burma and....Japan, 

Even they are independent. 

They are superior, 

India alone knovveth no waking.” 

# 

(4) “Swarms of locusts from a distant island coming to 
these shores have eaten up ail its solid grains leaving 
only the chalf for the starving children of the soil.” 

There were many British officials and writers who put 
forward the thesis that the Indians had always been backward 
and they did not know the art of governing themselves. They 
also maintained that the Indians were destined to be ruled by 
others and there was no future hope of a free India for them. 
This view was successfully challenged by many writers who 
pointed out to the great heritage of India and referred to the 
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achievements of rulers like Asoka, Chandragupta, Vikramaditya 
and Akbar. They also referred to the Indian heritage in 
philosophy, literature, politics, art, architecture and science. The 
labours of men like Sir Williams Jones, Charles Wilkins, Henry 
Thomas, Colebrooke, Prinsep, H.H. Wilson, Rosen, Roth, 
Burnouf, Schelegel, Bopp, Max Mueller,^ etc., unfolded as 
much to the Indians as to the rest of world the antiquity and 
splendour of Indian civilisation. A similar contribution was 
made in this respect by Indian scholars such as Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, R.G. Bhandarkar, Har Prasad Sastri, Ranade and 
others. 

There was also the renaissance of fine arts in India. Here, as 
in other fields, the first efforts at original production were to 
import western models wholesale for presenting Indian motifs. 
The lead came from Travancore and Poona. This was soon 
enough resented by Bengal which made a bold bid for the 
conventions of the Buddhist school. This very striking enter¬ 
prise stimulated the study of old Indian art as practised Sirough 
different periods and in the different areas. The discovery of 
the Gandhara art and the Gupta art created a sense of pride 
among the people. In this connection, Annie Besant says that 
India rediscovered herself and got once again what “is the 
admiration of the world for its sublime spirituality, its intense 
devotion and its depth of intellectual insight, a culture which 
had endured for unknown millennia and a civilisation so magni¬ 
ficent that the world has not yet seen its equal.” 

Revival of Indian Art 

When the art schools were first started in the cities of 
Calcutta and Bombay, the models used there were almost exclu¬ 
sively Western models. The result was that Indian art was merely 
imitative and not genuinely creative. However, as a result of 
the work of E.B. Havell, the Principal of the Calcutta School 
of Art and of Abanindranath Tagore, the painter, there came 
into existence a new School of Art known as the Bengal School 
of Painting. When Principal Havell disposed of the collection 
of the European paintings and reph.ced them by the best Indian 

i. Max Mueller observed thus at ihe Second session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists held in London in September 1874: “A 
people that cannot feel some pride in the past, in its history and 
literature, loses the mainstay of its national character. When Germany 
was in the very depth of its polhicjl degradation, it turned to its 
ancient literature, and drew hope for the future from the study of 
the past. Something of the same kind is now passing in India. A 
new taste, not without some political ingredients, has sprung up for 
4hc ancient literature of the country. . 
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paintings of the 17th century, there was a lot of criticism and 
opposition from the Indian students and the nationalist press. 
The Bengal School of Painting derived its inspiration from 
Indian sources, from the paintings in the caves of Ajanta and 
from Rajput and Mughal paintings. As it derived its inspira¬ 
tion from traditional Indian sources, it produced art that was 
real and creative. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy who was born and educated in 
England, criticised the English educated Indians who had forgot¬ 
ten their ancient artistic heritage. He believed that it was by 
the development of a national art and not merely by the attain¬ 
ment of political independence that India could gain her real 
freedom. He is stated to have observed in 1912 that if the 
Indians who were culturally dominated by the West, immedia¬ 
tely gained their political freedom, they would not be 
free in the real sense of the term. His contention was that it 
was not the politicians but the poets and painters, sculptors and 
musicians who established the status of nations. The Indians 
were going to be judged not by what they assimilated from the 
culture of the modern West but by what they actually contri¬ 
buted to the culture of humanity. In 1909, he had declared 
that modern Indians, instead of combining the best ideals of 
the East with those of the West, were forgetting the ideals of 
the East and were reproducing in India all the worst features of 
Western civilisation. He further maintained that while there 
existed in India buildings constructed by Indian architects which 
were as noble as any in the world, no Indian politician had 
demanded that public buildings in India should be constructed 
by Indian architects according to the best patterns of Indian 
architecture. It was because the Indians did not love the 
cultural tradition of India; they wanted to live in English 
villas and tried to convert India into a suburb of London, 
Manchester or Birmingham. 

The view of Coomaraswamy was that the English-educated 
Indians had become so much Westernised that they did not 
even know or realize how denationalised they had become. To 
quote Coomaraswamy, “Speak to the ordinary graduate of... 
the ideals of the Mahabharata—he will hasten to display his 
knowledge of Shakespeare; talk to him of religious philosophy— 
you find that he is an atheist of the crude type common in 
Europe a generation ago, and that he is as lacking in philosophy 
as the average Englishman; talk to him of Indian music, he 
will produce a gramophone or a harmonium, and inflict upon 
you one or both; talk to him of Indian dress or jewellery—he 
will tell you that they are uncivilised and barbaric; talk to him 
of Indian art—it is news to him that such a thing exists.“ 
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Work of Religious and Social Reformers'. The religious and 
social reformers like Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Keshab Chandra 
Sen, Debendra Nath Tagore, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820- 
91), Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Ramakrishna Paramhans, 
Vivekanand and others inculcated a spirit of confidence, courage 
self-respect and pride in our ancient heritage. It is contended 
that political awakening in India began with Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. His study of English literature, history and parliamentary 
institutions acquainted him with the Western political ideas and 
he introduced the method of presenting public grievances by 
petitions, pamphlets, memorials, public meetings and the press. 
He was a great lover of liberty. To him, the enslavement of 
one section of humanity was incompatible with the liberty of 
another section. He followed with great interest the course of 
the French Revolution. He is said to have given a public dinner 
in the Town Hall of Calcutta as a mark of his joy at the 
establishment of constitutional government in Spain. On his 
way to England, he insisted upon being carried to a French 
vessel flying the Tricolour so that be may be able to pay his 
homage to the flag of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

In his speeches, Keshab Chandra Sen recounted the evils of 
British rule in India. To quote him: ‘'Not only India, all Asia 
cries. Behold, the sweet angel of the East...lies prostrate, a 
bleeding prisoner. Who can measure the length and breadth, the 
height and depth of Asia’s sufferings ?... the desperate onslaughts 
of Europe’s haughty civilisation have brought sorrow into her 
heart, ignominy on her fair name, and death to her cherished 
institutions ..The scriptures and prophets, the language and 
literature of the East, nay her customs and manners, her social 
and domestic institutions, and her very industries have under¬ 
gone a cruel slaughter.” 

The members of the Brahrao Samaj were among the first 
to contribute patriotic and national songs. Prominent among 
them were Shiv Nath Sastri, Satyendra Nath Tagore, Jyotindra 
Nath Tagore and Govinda Chandra Roy. Those songs dealt 
with the nation’s cry of anguish in bondage and the beauty of 
the motherland. ‘ 

Swami Dayanand founded the Arya Samaj in 1875. He 
preached to the people of India the lesson of self-confidence 
and faith in their future. He reminded them of the glory and 
greatness of India’s past and exhorted his audiences to leave no 
stone unturned to make India great. To quote him: “Be not 
content. O’ Indian, only to infinitely grow vaguely, but see what 
God intends thee to be, determine in the light of His inspiration 
to what thou shalt grow. Seeing, hew that out of thyself, hew 
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that out of life. Be a thinker, but be also a doer; be a soul^ 
but be also a man; be a servant of God, but be also a master 
of nature.** He declared that good Government was no sub¬ 
stitute for Self-Government and the rule of India by the Indiana 
was to be preferred even to the benevolent rule of the foreigner. 
It is well known that the leaders of the Ary a Samaj like Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Swami Shraddhanand played a glorious part in 
the nationalist movement of the country. Col. Olcott rightly 
pointed out that Swami Dayanand exercised “a great nationalis¬ 
ing influence upon his followers.’* The view of Annie Besant 
was : **It was Dayanand Saraswati who proclaimed India for 
the Indians.*’ The Arya Samaj was not in the good books of 
Government which did not approve of its emphasis on self- 
confidence, self-help and self-reliance. Every opportunity was 
availed of by the Government to make the lives of the members 
of the Arya Samaj diflicult, if not intolerable. Its members were 
dismissed from Government service and were shadowed by the 
C.I.D. men. Its literature was confiscated and its signboards 
were pulled down whenever a high dignitary passed that way. 

Ramakrishna Paramhans (1836-86) exercised a mystical 
influence on his followers. He aroused national consciousness 
among the people. Ramakrishna Math and Mission have in 
many ways helped the cause of self-reliance and self-respect 
among the people of India. Swami Vivekanand was the succes¬ 
sor of Ramakrishna Paramhans and he in his own way helped 
the people of India by reviving their faith in themselves and in 
the future of the country. He wrote; “Once more the world must 
be conquered by India. This is the dream of my life, and I 
wish that each one of you who hear me today should have the 
same dream in your minds, and stop not till you have realised 
the dream...Up, India, and conquer the world with your 
spirituality.*’ Again, “we must go out, and we must conquer 
the world through our spirituality and philosophy. There is no 
other alternative; we must do it or die...The only condition 
of national life, once more ^gorous national life, is the con¬ 
quest of world by Indian thought.’* He put great emphasis on 
manliness, courage and positive action. He is said to have 
observed at Lahore that he “would prefer an active dacoit to a 
lazy lollipop wasting his time in easy chairs or rolling on sofas*’ 
At another place, he observed, “My child, I want muscles of 
iron and nerves of steel inside which develops a mind of the 
same material as that of which the thunderbolt is made-—strength, 
manhood, Kshatriya Vijaya and Brahma Teja /’* Vivekanand 
was not only a saintly monk but also a patriot. He literally 
worshipped his country. His view was that the fundamental 
task before the country was to remove poverty and make a fair 
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distribution of wealth. To quote him: “Bread ! Bread ! I do not 
believe in a God, who cannot give me bread here, only giving 
me eternal bliss in heaven ! Pooh ! India is to be raised, the 
poor to be fed, education is to be spread, and the evil of priest¬ 
craft to be removed. No priestcraft, no social tyranny ! More 
bread, more opportunity for everybody.” About Vivekanand, 
Sister Nivedita wrote “The queen of his adoration was the 
motherland.” Again, “The thought of India was to him like 
the air he breathed.” 

The founders of the Theosophical Society of India and Mrs. 
Annie Bcsant made their own contribution towards the cause 
of the national awakening. They asked the people of India to 
realise that they could be well proud of their ancient heritage 
and the Christian missionaries only wanted to create in them a 
sense of inferiority. They were as good if not better than many 
advanced people of the world. They asked the people of India 
to look to their glorious past for inspiration to bring in them a 
meaningful change. They taught the people to have faith in 
themselves, for once they lose heart, they lose all. 

Work of Intelligentsia in India: 1 he intelligentsia of India play¬ 
ed a creative role in the rise of nationalism in the country. It is 
they who recognised the fact that the establishment of the British 
power in India marked a break with the past and the beginning 
of a new historical era. Their initial response to British rule 
was positive and conciliatory. Men like Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy attributed the backwardness of India to the internal social, 
economic, political and intellectual make-up. He asked them 
to modernise their society and country. In the economic field, 
they were attracted to modern industry and the prospects of 
economic development and prosperity. They hoped that 
Britain would introduce in India modern science and technology. 
They saw before their eyes the process of the unification of 
India and the welding of the Indian people into one nation. 
They hoped that Britain would help them to complete the 
process. For nearly half a century, they believed that the 
reshaping and transformation of Indian society could and would 
occur under British rule because Britain was the most advanced 
country in the world at that time. They supported British rule 
and even described it as “providential.” 

However, in course of time, they got disillusioned. Their 
expectations were not fulfilled. Great Britain did not introduce 
modern technology and experiences of Industrial Revolution in 
India. The famines which occurred in India in the second 
half of the nineteenth century shattered their dreams of “guid¬ 
ed” development and brought home to them the stark poverty 
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of the people and the state of economic underdevelopment of 
the country. Now they realised that the British rule would not 
help India to develop economically. In the -political field, 
British officials and political leaders discarded the slogan of 
training Indians for self-government and declared that the 
political aim of British rule was to establish a permanent 
“benevolent despotism.” They proclaimed that the Indians 
were not fit for self-government or democracy. The freedom 
of the press was tampered with. The freedom of thought, 
speech and association was violated and restricted. Instead 
of completing the unification of India, the British tried to 
maintain their hold over the country by setting into motion the 
divisive forces of communalism, casteism and regionalism and 
by bolstering the decadent princely order. After 1858, the 
British rulers abandoned all attempts at social reform and began 
to curry favour with the most conservative and traditional 
forces. 

Such was the state of affairs when the intelligentsia of India 
came forward to actively oppose the British rule in India. They 
became pioneers, organisers and leaders of all political move¬ 
ments. They brought the ideas of nationalism and freedom to 
wider and wider circles of the Indian people. They created rich 
provincial literatures and cultures, trying to impregnate them 
with the spirit of nationalism and democracy. In all its phases 
of development, the national movement was led by the intelli¬ 
gentsia whichever section of it led it and however different its 
ideology, methodology and programme from those of other 
sections. During the liberal phase, the nationalist movement 
was led by such outstanding intellectuals as Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Surendranath Banerjea, Ranade, Gokhale and Pherozshah 
Mehta. In its militant phase, it was led by Tilak, B.C. Pal, 
Aurobindo Ghose and Lala Lajpat Rai who belonged to the 
Tnglish-knowing intelligentsia. Hven the terrorist movement 
was initiated and led by educated middle class youth. When 
the nationalist movement acqufred a mass base, even then it w'as 
led by intellectuals like C.R. Das, Moti Lai Nehru, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel, Vithalbhai Patel, Rajagopalachari, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Subhas Chandra Bose, Maulana Azad 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Discontentment in the Country: A lot of discontentment 
erupted in the country on account of many reasons. There was 
the economic exploitation of the people. The revenue charged 
by the Government was more than what the people could afford 
to pay. The demands of the Government continued to increase 
unmindful of the condition of the people and their net earnings. 
Mr. J.O. Miller, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
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admitted this fact in these words: “Excessive enhancements are 
the most serious blot now left in our revenue settlement. It is 
very easy to justify them by arithmetical calculations, but their 
effect on the people is apt to be left out of sight. The most recent 
case in which we know of the expression of the discontentment 
is Rawalpindi.” The same point was emphasised by Mr. 
Gokhale in these words: ‘The peasantry were in debt to an 
extent which was experienced in no other part of the world... 
largely due to the system of land administration which imposed 
a burden far beyond what the land could bear.” The Famine 
Commission of 1901 observed: “It was probable that at least 
one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay Presidency had lost 
possession of their lands and only less than one-fifth of them 
were free from debt.” 

The Forest Laws made by the Government were very cruel 
and unjust. Vast areas were declared as forest lands and the 
people were not allowed to enter them. They were not allowed 
to cut wood or grass from them although their very existence 
depended upon them. The right of pasture was withdrawn. 
Thp people were treated very severely for the violation of the 
Forest Laws. 

The Government encouraged the use of opium and alcohol 
for increasing their revenue. In Bengal, the Government 
maintained a strict monopoly of cultivation of poppy. The 
crude opium was collected by the Government and opium was 
prepared out of it in the Government factory and sent to the 
cities for sale to the highest bidders. The profits were earned by the 
Government. The Government levied a fixed duty on all opium 
exported from Bombay. This opium was produced in Central 
India. The rate of duty in 1882 was Rs. 700/-for a chest and 
the average quantity exported was 45,000 chests. In the nine 
years ending 1865, the total revenue from opium amounted to 
more than Rs. 59 crores. In the next 10 years, it increased to 
more than Rs. 93| crores. In the next 10 years, it increased 
to more than Rs. 95 crores. Although it was a source of 
revenue to the Government, it brought misery to the people. 
To quote Dadabhai Naoroji, “This opium trade is a sin on 
England’s head and a curse on India for her share in being an 
instrument.” The habit of taking opium was encouraged by 
the Government and it spread among children, youngmen, old 
men, the illiterate and the educated. All kinds of people were 
to be found in opium dens. Sir J. Pease described a Govern¬ 
ment opium den at Lucknow in these words: “I have visited 
many idiots and lunatic asylums but 1 have never seen such 
horrible destruction of God’s image in the face of man as I saw 
in the Government opium dens of Lucknow. To my dying 
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day 1 shall carry the recollection of the face of a handsome 
young woman of eighteen or nineteen years, sprawling on the 
senseless bodies of men, her fine brown eyes flattened and dul) 
with coming stupor, and her lips drawn back from her glitter* 
ing white teeth.** The Chief Commissioner of Burma wrote: 
‘That opium-smoking is spreading at an alarming rate under 
our rule does not admit of doubt. On this point the testimony 
of all classes of oflicers and of the population is unanimous.*’ 

Likewise, the Government made a lot of money from the 
sale of liquor. Contracts for the sale of liquor were given ta 
the highest bidders and every effort was made to increase re* 
venue from this source. The result was that the habit of drink¬ 
ing spread among people with disastrous consequences. About 
the habit of drinking, C.S. Metcalfe, the Additional Commis¬ 
sioner, wrote thus: “A workman now drinks his bottle of spirit 
as regularly as he eats his food and quarrels have become 
frequent from a man arriving at home having spent all his 
earning in drink. I can speak from personal observation that 
there are more drunkards in and about a city than I ever obser¬ 
ved before.” T. Evans, a missionary, wrote thus to the Vicejroy 
in 1881: ‘The Hindus, as a nation, are a sober people, and 
when I came to India twenty-six years ago, I hardly ever saw 
a drunken man in the bazars; but now I can hardly visit a bazar 
or a village without being shocked with scenes of debaucheries; 
and if the flood of strong drink continues to extend at its 
present rate for a few years longer, it is greatly to be feared that 
India will have sunk deeply into the mire of drunkenness as 
China has fallen into the stupor of the opium plague.” Another 
missionary wrote thus: “In thus pampering the vices of the 
people for the sake of a few extra rupees of revenue...the 
Government of India is pursuing a most damaging policy; for a 
rupee gained now will be ten rupees lost by the by, when the 
drink will have debauched and degraded and demoralised the 
mass of the people of India ’* 

# 

Salt Tax was collected from the people in a variety of ways. 
In Bombay, it was levied as an excise. In Bengal, it was col¬ 
lected in the form of a sea customs import duty. In the Punjab, 
it was included in the selling price of the rock-salt which was 
dug from the mines and sold by the Government. In some 
places, the duty was levied at the place of production. The 
scale of salt duty also varied from province to province. It was 
contended that the salt tax involved great injustice and injury 
to the country. It was exceptionally heavy. At various places, 
the tax was from 500% to 2,500% on the value of the article. 
It was calculated that the cost of manufacture, storage and 
establishment for one maund of salt was 11 annas at some 
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places, while the price charged was more than twenty times. At 
some places, the duty was 26 times or even 32 times the cost of 
production of salt. W.T. Trotter points out that the diiference 
between the cost price and selling price of the salt “often ex¬ 
ceeded the diiference between a Shilling and a Pound. ’’ It was. 
found that most of the people in India could not afford to 
spend a very high proportion of their low income on salt. As 
the poor could not afford to buy such a high-priced luxury, 
they were forced to consume less of salt and the result was that 
millions of men, women and children had “their lives shortened, 
their physique stunted, their moral and intellectual faculties 
blunted by lack of cheap salt.” For want of pure, cheap salt, 
not only cattle, but human-beings also died like flies in seasons, 
of unwanted sickness or distress. The view of Sir Charles. 
Trevelyan was that salt tax was in the nature of a poll-tax. It 
was so heavy that the labouring classes failed to provide a 
sufficient supply for themselves and their families. 

While every effort was made to charge high prices from the 
people, a lot of revenue from this source was wasted in guarding, 
the customs line from the Indus to the Mahanadi. Over this, 
line of more than 2,000 miles, 1,727 guarded posts were erected 
to keep a watch. More than 12,000 officials were employed for 
this purpose. There was another customs line extending from 
Dohud to Runn of Cutch in the Bombay Presidency. According 
to Sir John Strachey, it was “a monstrous system to which it 
would be almost impossible to find a parallel in any tolerably 
civilised country.” Trotter say: “A whole system of revenue 
underlings preyed upon their helpless countrymen under cover 
of power entrusted to them for the service of the States.” 
Another unfortunate thing in connection with salt was that an 
attempt was made to import salt into India from England 
although salt was produced in plenty in this country. This was. 
rightly resented by the people. 

The people resented the stamp duties demanded from them. 
These duties were levied on plaints petitions and documents 
filed before civil, criminal or revenue courts as well as on com¬ 
mercial transactions such as bonds, bill^ of exchange etc. It 
was rightly pointed out by Sir Richard Garth, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, that the stamp duties were a “manifest injustice” which 
fell “with peculiar serverity on the poorer class of litigants.” 

The manner in which Indian income-tax was levied and 
collected was also a source of oppression. It is stated that the 
Government officers traded on the fears and submissiveness of 
the people. The rich offered bribes to avoid paying their full 
share and the poor were frightened into compliance even if not 
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liable to tax. There was a lot of haggling and bribing. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan says: “For every rupee paid into the treasury 
from income-tax, twenty or more are taken out of the pockets 
of the people.” Again, “Direct taxation in India means the 
income tax. This is an extremely potent, but very coarse in¬ 
strument of taxation. Under an appearance of equality, if is 
the most unequal tax of all, because it cannot prevent unlimited 
discretion from being exercised in making the returns, thus 
favouring the dishonest, and damaging the conscientious man.” 
Trotter rightly says that the people and press of India raised a 
strong voice of protest and the “Town Hall of Calcutta resound¬ 
ed with indignant or plaintive speeches.” Imposition of licence 
tax was also opposed by the people, particularly on the ground 
of over-assessment. 

The rate of foreign exchange was fixed in such a manner 
as to favour the Englishmen against the Indians. A lot of 
money was spent in England which had to be paid out of the 
revenues of the Government of India and the exchange rate 
adversely affected India. The British industries gained at the 
cost of the Indian industries. In this connection, Mr. Westland, 
Finance Member of the Government of India, says: “The 
peculiarity of our accounts, as is well known, is that while all 
our revenue is received in rupees, a large portion of our ex¬ 
penditure is in sterling, namely, some 1million pounds.” 

Public Debt of India: During the 19th century, the public 
debt of India continued to increase. It was £ 70 million in 
1858 and during the next 18 years it rose to £ 140 million. By 
the end of the century, it was near about £ 224 million. L.H. 
Jenks points out that the expenses which increased the public 
debt of India were “the cost of the Mutiny, the price of the 
transfer of the Company’s rights to the Crown, the expenses 
of miscellaneous wars in China and Abyssinia, every govern¬ 
mental item in London that remotely related to India down to 
the fees of the char woman in (he India Office and the expenses 
of ships that sailed but did not participate in hostilities and the 
cost of the Indian regiments for six months' training before they 
sailed....The Sultan of Turkey visited London in 1868 in state 
and his official ball was arranged at the India Office and the bill 
was charged to India. A lunatic asylum in Ealing, gifts to 
members of a Zanzibar Mission, the Consular and diplomatic 
establishments of Great Britain in China or in Persia, part of 
the permanent expenses of the Mediterranean fleet and the 
entire cost of a line of telegraph from England to India had 
been charged to the Indian treasury.” (The Migration of British 
Capital, pp. 223-24). On this debt, India had to pay an in¬ 
creasing amount as interest. The total interest on public debt 
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for ten years ending 1887 amounted to more than Rs. 119' 
crores. 

Wasteful Expenditure: There was a lot of wasteful expendi¬ 
ture which adversely aifected the Indian economy. 
Thousands of Indian troops were sent outside India 
and they were all paid out of Indian revenues. In 1901, Lord 
George Hamilton made the following statement in this connec¬ 
tion: ‘There are of the Indian establishment about 5,200 British 
troops in South Africa; about 300 British troops and about 
1,300 native troops in China; about 1,500 native troops in the 
Mauritius; about 800 native troops in Singapore; about 2,100 
British troops and about 800 native troops in Ceylon; and 
about 600 troops in Jubaland; making a total of 7,600 British 
troops and 20,000 native troops.” A large number of Europe¬ 
ans were employed in the Army in India and they were paid 
fabulous amounts. A lot of money was wasted in aggressive 
wars and the Government of India had to foot the bill. A 
reference in this connection may be made to the wars in 
Afghanistan and Burma. The people of India protested and 
contended that as England was going to benefit from these 
wars, she must also pay for the same. About the Younghus- 
band expedition to Lhasa in 1904, the Amrita ' Bazar Patrika 
wrote: ‘‘Every Englishman should be ashamed of the Tibetan 
mission for three reasons: first, the invasion of Tibet is an act 
of aggression, pure and simple; secondly, India should never 
have been compelled to bear the cost of the expedition; and 
thirdly, the butchery of the ill-armed Tibetans is a great blot 
upon the fair name of England.” A lot of money was spent in 
building barracks, military roads, railways, telegraphs and de¬ 
fence outposts after 1858. Mr. Maclean observed thus in the 
British Parliament: ‘‘We have formed a vast camp at Quetta; 
we have made roads and railways through various passes along 
the frontier and every year the expenditure goes on. Naturally, 
the appetite for that sort of expenditure grows with what it 
feeds upon. The military engineers no sooner make one pass 
secure than they find another by which they can be taken in 
flank, and then an immense outcry is raised about the necessity 
of further defence. . And the Amir of Afghanistan looked at 
all these fortiHcations, telegraphs and extension of railways with 
the utmost discomfort and jealousy.” 

On the occasion of receiving the freedom of the city of 
London, Lord Curzon declared, ‘‘I should like to convey to 
this audience some idea of the part India is capable of playing, 
nay, of the part that it has recently played in the Imperial 
burden...If you want to save your colony of Natal from being 
overrun by a formidable enemy, you ask India for help, and 
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she gives it; if you want to rescue the white man's legations 
from massacre at Peking and the need is urgent, you ask the 
Oovernment of India to despatch an expedition and they des¬ 
patch it; if you are fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, you 
soon discover that Indian troops and Indian generals are best 
<]ualified for the task, and you ask the Government of India to 
send them; if you desire to defend any of your extreme out¬ 
posts or coaling stations of the Empire, in Mauritius, Singa¬ 
pore, Hong-Kong, even Tien-tsin or Shan-hai-kwan, it is to the 
Indian army that you turn; if you want to build a railway in 
Uganda or in the Sudan, you apply for Indian labour.'* 

The people resented the enormous waste of money in the 
-construction of railways in India. Most of the railways were 
constructed for strategic purposes with no regard for economy. 
As a matter of fact, money was recklessly wasted. Huge 
amounts were borrowed from England and squandered in India. 
William Massey, a Finance Member of the Government of 
India, observed: ‘The East India Railway cost far more if not 
twice as much, as it ought to have cost; enormous sums were 
lavished, and the contractors had no motive whatsoever for 
economy. All the money came from the English capitalist, and 
so long as he was guaranteed 5 per cent on the revenues of 
India, it was immaterial to him as to whether the funds that 
he lent were thrown into the Hooghly or converted to brick 
and mortar." A similar observation was made by Lord Lawrence 
in these words: ‘T think it is notorious in India among 
almost every class...that the railways have been extravagantly 
made; that they have cost a great deal more than they are 
worth, or ought to have cost." Critics maintain that railways 
"resulted in the exploitation of our resources by the indigo, tea, 
coffee and other planters." The construction of military rail¬ 
ways on a large scale brought no gain to the people. As almost 
ail the capital was subscribed by the English capitalists, the 
entire profits were also carried away by them. About £ 5,750,000 
were taken away in 1894-95 ak>ne. Railways constituted a 
drain on India in the form of interest on capital, purchase of 
stock in England and excessive salaries paid to Europeans. It 
was pointed out that in 1897, 4,692 Europeans employed on 
the railways drew salaries amounting to more than Rs. 80 lakhs, 
whereas 207,047 Indian employees drew not even onc-lifth of 
the above amount. 

A lot of money was wasted on palatial buildings, costly 
durbars and state ceremonies. The Governor of Madras had 
three official residences at Madras, Ootacamund and Guindy. 
These palaces must have been expensive, because we are told 
that Rs 40,000 were spent only on silk hangings on the 
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Government House at Ootacamund. In this connection, Blunt 
•observed thus: “It is a perpetual astonishment to travellers to 
note the scale of living of every Englishman employed in India, 
in however mean a capacity. The enormous palaces of Gover¬ 
nors and Lieutenant-Governors, their country houses, their 
■residences in the hills, their banquets and entertainments, their 
retinue of servants, thier carriages and horses, their special 
trains, their tents, their armies of retainers and camp followers— 
these are only samples of the universal profusion; an equally 
noble hospitality reigns in every bungalow on the plains; and 
endless dinners of imported delicacies, with libation of impor¬ 
ted wines, tempt night after night the inhabitants of the most 
solitary stations to forget the dismal fact that they are in Asia 
and far from their own lands.” Again, “There is surely no 
•country in the world where in the midst of such starvations, 
there is so much of waste; certainly none where the expense 
of it all is borne so wholly and directly by the poor. I wonder 
whether anyone has calculated the number of miles of macada¬ 
mised roads in the various Anglo-Indian cantonments not a 
yard of which has ever served any purpose beyond that of 
enabling the officers’ wives to pay each other visits in their 
•carriages? 1 wonder whether anyone has calculated the numbers 
of absolutely useless clock-towers and Gothic memorials erected 
by Sir Richard Temple to Sir Bartle Freres, and Sir Bartle 
Freres to Sir Richard Temple in various Presidencies? I won¬ 
der whether anyone has calculated how many bogheads of 
•champagne the water-drinking ryot has paid for the last half 
century as an unaccounted item of his yearly budget?” 

Critics point out that while the Colonial Office was built at 
a cost of £ 1,00,000 and the same was paid out of the British 
revenues, the India Office was built at a cost of £ 5,00.000 and 
the same was paid out of the Indian revenues. The India Office 
establishment cost the Indian exchequer £ 6,00,000 every year. 
The India Office Library cost £ 70,000. The Engineering College 
was constructed at a cost of £ 1,00,000 and the same was paid 
out of the Indian revenues. There were many other institutions 
which were built in England at the cost of the Indian revenues 
and also maintained at the cost of India. *A11 the highest paid 
jobs in India in all the departments were the monopoly of the 
Englishmen or Europeans. It is estimated that in 1885 there 
were 2,388 officers drawing Rs. 10,000 a year and upwards and 
out of them, 60 were Indians and the rest all Europeans or 
Englishmen. 

The people criticised the wasteful expenditure on the exodus 
of the Viceroy and governors of the various provinces along 
with their numerous stalT to the hills. It cost the Government 
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a lot. Lovat Fraser says: “I have never met any man, English¬ 
man or Indian, outside the Indian Civil Service who did not 
declare that the hill stations were largely to blame for the gro¬ 
wing detachment of the British from the people of India.” 

The people also resented the heavy cost of civil services in 
the country. The salaries and expenses of the civil departments 
of the Government of India exceeded Rs. 112 crores in the 
10 years ending i887 and Rs 151| crores in the 10 years ending 
1900—1. The salaries of the British officials in India and Eng¬ 
land were excessive and exorbitant. In India, the Viceroy was 
paid Rs 2,40,000 a year in addition to other allowances. In 
Ceylon, the highest paid authority got Rs 80,000 a year and 
Secretaries to the Government got Rs. 24,000 annually, but in 
India they were paid Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000. The annual 
salary of Prince Bismarck, Chancellor of Germany, was Rs. 
42,000, that of the Prime Minister of England Rs 50,000 but the 
Lieutenant Governors in India got Rs 1,00,000 and the Gover¬ 
nors Rs. 1,28,000. A newspaper wrote thus in this connection: 
‘The Viceroy obtains 3 lakhs and 70 thousand of rupees every 
year as salary and allowances; in other words, he obtains eight 
times the monthly income of the Prime Minister of England. If 
in England, the salaries of the highest officers had been fixed at 
such high sums, the people would have rebelled.” 

Some of the Departments of the Government were notorious 
for their corruption. The Public Works Department was 
described as ‘‘a nursery of thieves”. It was pointed , out that 
buildings were erected at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
rupees and they soon fell down. Roads were no sooner metalled 
than they became dust. Bridges were constructed at a vast 
expense and after years of labour but were swept away in a 
single rainy season. In most cases, the actual cost far exceeded 
the original estimate. In one case, it grew from £ 18,000 to 
£ 1,00,000. The police were notorious for extortion of money. 
The innocents were implicgted and tortured. 

Economic Drain. There was also the drain of India’s wealth 
to England. Every year India had to pay about £ 16 million on 
account of Home Charges which were due from India to Eng¬ 
land on account of interest on debt, charges for civil adminis¬ 
tration, army, stores, guaranteed railways and Madras Irrigation 
Works. It is calculated that India remitted more than Rs. 5(> 
crores in the 10 years ending 1895-6. In addition to this 
amount, there were other charges of the army such as rewards, 
pensions and gratuities which had to be paid every year and 
those were Rs. 26 crores in the 10 yearsending 1887 and more 
than Rs. 35 crores in 10 years ending 1900-1. It is stated that 
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the pensions payable to the retired military officers in England 
consumed almost half the salt tax gathered from the whole of 
India. A Colonel of the Indian Army retired on a pension of 
£1100 to £ 1200. India lost a lot of money on account of the 
exchange ratio hxed by the British Government for India. A 
part of the salaries received by the British and European 
officers in India was also sent by them out of India. There were 
also European and English traders, capitalists, planters, ship¬ 
owners, gold-miners etc. who remitted every year huge amounts. 
The view of William Digby was that the total drain amount¬ 
ed to £ 60,080 million upto the end of 19th century. The view 
of Hyndman was that the annual drain was £ 30 million. Later 
on, he increased the figure to £ 40 million. The view of A J. 
Wilson was that the annual drain was £ 35 million. Mr. Maclean 
says: “A sum of something like £ 30,000,000 a year comes to 
England and for which India gets no return whatever.” There 
were loud protests against this colossal drain of wealth from 
India. Mr. W.T. Thornton wrote in 1880: ‘‘Neither did it 
occur to any practical administrator to inquire, nor did any 
theoretical economist volunteer to point out, how greatly the 
investment of English capital on Indian public works must, by 
necessitating the remittances to England of annual interest or 
profit on investment, derange the Indian exchange, nor how 
grievous would be the effects of the derangement. Railways 
are good, irrigation is good, but neither one nor the other good 
enough to compensate for opening and continually widening a 
drain which has tapped India’s very heart-blood, and has dried 
up the mainspring of her industrial energy...There is for India 
just now no other public work half so urgent as the restoration 
of equilibrium between income and expenditure.” An Indian 
newspaper wrote in 1896: “Like locusts they come in swarms 
and drain the country of its richness, which they spend not in 
India but in their own country. The Mussulman rulers were 
more avaricious and grasping, but they had made India their 
home, and what they took from the people went back to the 
people; even their wasteful expenditure benefitted the people.” 

Favours shown to British Industry: .The Indians protested 
against the favours shown to British industry in India unmind¬ 
ful of the adverse effects on Indian industries. The English 
capitalists were the favoured children of the state. All the 
coal-helds, gold mines, jute and hemp mills, breweries, coffee 
and tea plantations and Indigo factories, were exclusively in the 
hands of the Europeans. Three-fourths of the woollen and paper 
mills, jute presses, oil mills, timber mills, cotton ginning and 
pressing factories etc., were owned by Europeans. All the 
shipping trade, railways and banks were in their hands. Mr. 
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Maclean rightly stated in the House of Commons in 1900: “All 
the resources of India may be said to be mortgaged to this 
country.’* Cotton duties on the import of British cotton goods 
v^ere abolished although that meant an annual loss of crores of 
rupees to the Indian exchequer. Later on, when 5% import duty 
was levied on cotton manufactures from England, a similar duty 
was imposed on the cotton manufactures in India. This was 
done in spite of opposition from the members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General and the Members of the 
India Council of the Secretary of State. It was rightly pointed 
out that India was held and governed in the interests of the 
British merchants. It had to be conceded that India was defen¬ 
celess in matters where the English and Indian interests clashed. 
The people of India condemned the free trade policy followed 
by the Government of India with regard to the import of 
British goods. Dadabhai Naoroji rightly stated that free trade 
between India and England was something like a race between 
a starving, exhausting invalid and a strong man with a horse to 
ride on. The net result of this was that there was a cry and 
clamour for economic justice. 

Effect of Free Trade on India: The free trade imposed on 
India was one-sided. Indian products that could still compete 
with British or British-controlled colonial products were subjec¬ 
ted to heavy import duties in Britain. In 1824, Indian textiles 
paid duties ranging from 30% to 70%. Indian sugar paid a duty 
that was three times its cost price. In some cases, duties in 
Britain were as high as 400%. Import duties on such products 
were removed only after their export to Britain ceased alto¬ 
gether. Moreover, Indian producers were prevented from taking 
advantage of the emergence of an alMndia market by the 
Government decision to erect and maintain a vast structure of 
internal customs duties. India was placed in the position of 
taxing the movement of its own products, while letting foreign 
goods move freely. These jnternal duties were abolished only 
in the 1840*s by which time, the British manufacturers had 
acquired a decisive edge over Indian handicrafts even within 
the Indian markets. 

The free trade policy of the Government of India stood in 
the way of the development of the country. Lala Murlidhar of 
the Punjab observed thus n 1891: “Free trade, fairplay be¬ 
tween nations, how I hate the sham ? What fairplay in trade can 
there be between impoverished India and the bloated capitalist 
England ?“ Again, “What are all these chandeliers and lamps 
and European-made chairs and tables and smart clothes and 
hats, English coats and bonnets and frocks and silver mounted 
canes and all the luxurious fittings of your houses but trophies of 
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India’s misery, momentos of India’s starvation ?” 

Sir Guilford Molesworth, an English engineer, who had 
taken a prominent part in the development of Indian railways, 
stated in a public meeting in London in 1902 : “She (England) 
has persistently drained her (India’s) resources, swamping her 
with English and foreign productions and instead of fostering 
her industries has handicapped them in every way....Industries 
would never be introduced into India until they were protected, 
not only from foreign countries but from ourselves.’’ 

Frequency of Famines : It is true that there used to be 
famines before, but their frequency increased during the British 
regime. It was pointed out that while previously there were 
on the average only three famines in a century or one famine 
in 33 years, now there was one famine in every three years and 
each famine affected vast regions of British India. While the 
people were suffering from famines, the Government of India 
refused to stop the export of foodgrains from India to England. 
There was a terrible loss of life as a result of famines. During 
the famine of 1860, as many as five lakh people died. The 
number of deaths in the famine of 1866 was 13 lakhs. The 
famine of 1868-69 killed practically one-third of the whole of 
•the population of Marwar and Bikaner and one-fourth of Ajmer 
and about 8-1/4 lakhs of people in areas between the Aravali 
range and the Chambal. There were six lakh deaths in the 
Punjab and 2-1/2 lakhs in the Central Provinces. In the Bom¬ 
bay famine of 1876-77, as many as one lakh people died and 
50,000 out of them died in the relief camps. Critics pointed 
out that British rule gave security from death by violence, 
but chances of death by starvation went unnoticed. 

The economic policy of the British proved disastrous for 
the Indian people. The Indian shipping industry was adversely 
affected by the decision of the Court of Directors of the English 
East India Company to use only British ships and prohibit 
Indian ships for the purpose of trade. Indian paper industry 
was undermined by the British policy to purchase only British- 
made paper for use in India. The industry dealing with the 
damascening and inlaying of arms, weapons and shields which 
were very common in ICutch and Sind, suffered by removing the 
necessity for it and prohibition of the use and possesion of 
arms by Indians. Iron-smelting industries in India also suffered. 
The village industries in India collapsed and India became an 
“economic appendage of another country.’’ Most of the 
handicraftsmen lost their means of livelihood and they were 
•reduced to the level of starvation. 

Referring to the economic exploitation of India, Karl Marx 
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had written; “The profound hypocrisy and inherent barbarism 
of bourgeois civilisation has unveiled before our eyes, turning 
from its home, where it assumes respectable forms, to the 
colonies, where it goes naked. They are the defenders of 
property, but did any revolutionary party ever originate 
agrarian revolutions like those in Bengal, in Madras, and in 
Bombay ? Did they not, in India, to borrow an expression of 
that great robber. Lord Clive himself, resort to atrocious 
extortion, when simple corruption could not keep pace with 
their rapacity ? While they prated in Europe about the in¬ 
violable sanctity of the national debt, did they not confiscate in 
India the dividends of the Rajahs, who had invested their 
private savings in the Company’s own funds ?...Did they not, 
in order to make money out of pilgrims streaming to the tem¬ 
ples of Orissa and Bengal, take up the trade in the murder and 
prostitution perpetrated in the temple of Juggennath ? These are 
the men of ‘Property, Order, Family and Religion’.” 

In a letter dated 19 February 1881 to N.F. Danielson, Karl 
Marx pointed out, “What they (Englishmen) take from them 
(Indians) without any equivalent and quite apart from what 
they appropriate to themselves within India,...it amounts to more 
than the total sum of income of the 60 millions of agricultural 
and industrial labourers of India. This is a bleeding process 
with a vengeance.” 

Referring to the process of exploitation of India, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya wrote that the Indian cloth that was exported 
in shiploads by the English East India Company and brought 
plenty of money to the village spinner and weaver, printer and 
dyer. Dhobi and trader, began to disappear with the import of 
Lancashire cloth, the value of which was only three lakhs in 1803 
but shot up to 29 lakhs in 1829 and 72 crores in 1929. The two 
million weavers of India numbering a crore with their family 
members began to starve and with them 30 million spinners 
who fed the two million loomsr The result was that four crores 
of people lost their occupations. The same was the condition 
of other craftsmen. 

Industrial development in India was slow and stunted and 
did not represent at all an industrial revolution or even the 
initiation of one. Even the limited development was not inde¬ 
pendent, but was under the control of foreign capital. The 
structure of industry was such as to make its further develop¬ 
ment dependent on Britain. There was almost a complete 
absence of heavy capital goods and chemical industries without 
which rapid and autonomous industrial development could not 
take place. Machine tools, engineering and metallurgical 
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industries were virtually non-existent. India was entirely 
dependent on England in the field of technology. No techno¬ 
logical research was carried on in the country. 

Helen B. Lamb writes thu; about the state and economic 
development in India : “While the Government of India played 
an active, dynamic role in bringing about the revolution in 
transport and communication, it played a completely passive 
role in relation to the development of modern industry in India. 
...India’s rulers viewed with distrust the prospect of India’s 
becoming an industrial nation.’’ Again, “It is partly this fact— 
that a wide variety of miscellaneous institutions were planted 
somewhat helter skelter without reference either to the needs of 
economic development or the peculiarities of the Indian scene— 
which accounts for the impression one receives in studying 
India of a lack of organic relatedness between the whole and 
the part. India had the outer forms of many British institu¬ 
tions but not the inner core, the shadow but not the substance.” 
“British industry was still pressing as best as it could right up 
to the end of the British rule to prevent Indian industrial 
development in order to retain markets for British enter¬ 
prise.” 

Wilfred Malenbaum explains the causes of the slow growth 
of industries in India in these words: “They lie partly in pro¬ 
blems of management and control and in linance; mostly, 
however, they are rooted in the fact that India was the colony 
of the important industrial and trading nation.” 

The laissez faire and free state policies of the Government 
of India stood in the way of industrialisation in India. The 
policy of laissez faire was foisted upon India although it was 
against the interests of the country. The English did not do in 
India what they had done in their own country. It was by 
following a policy of protection that England was able to build 
up a large textile industry although she had no raw materials 
for the industry and the finished products had to be sold in 
distant markets entailing considerable transport charges. If the 
Englishmen honestly wanted the industrialisation of India, they 
would have given protection to her infant industries at the be¬ 
ginning in order to allow them to stand on their own feet but 
that was not done. The new industries in India could not stand 
in competition against British manufactured goods which were 
freely imported into India. 

India underwent a commercial transformation and not an 
industrial revolution. The trend was not towards an Indian 
industrial capitalist economy but towards a dependent and 
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underdeveloped colonial economy. The distribution of industry 
was extremely lop-sided and concentrated in a few regions and 
cities of the country. Even irrigation and electrical power 
facilities were very unevenly distributed. 

The British Government controlled trade and industry 
purely with a view to foster British interests. The growth of 
foreign trade did not contribute to the welfare of the Indian 
people because the balance of trade was merely to pay off me 
Home Charges etc.^ The growth of foreign trade was neither 
natural nor normal. The country was flooded with manufactur¬ 
ed goods from Britain and forced to produce and export the 
raw materials which Britain and other foreign countries needed. 

The British brought about an important transformation in 
the agricultural economy of India but that was done to obtain 
for themselves in the form of land revenue all surplus available 
in agriculture and to force Indian agriculture to play its 
assigned role in a colonial economy. The British introduced 
the Zamindari system and the Ryotwari system. Under both 
these systems, the peasant-cultivators suffered. They were forced 
to pay very high rents and for all practical purposes, they 
functioned as tenants-at-will. They were compelled to pay many 
illegal dues and cesses and were often required to perform 
forced labour or begar. The land revenue was fixed very high 
and the peasant was left with very little after paying it. Practi¬ 
cally no effort was made to improve agriculture or develop it 
along modern lines for increased production. Better types of 
implements, good seeds and various types of manures and 
fertilizers were not introduced. The result was stagnation m 
agricultural production. 

India-a colony : As a result of the British rule, India was 
transformed into a colony. It was a major market Ibr Briti^ 
manufactures, the big source raw-materials and food-stuffs 
and an important field for the investment of British capital. Its 
agriculture was highly taxed for the benefit of imperial^ interests. 
The bulk of the transport system, modern mines and Industrie^ 
foreign trade, coastal and international shipping and banks and 
insurance companies were all under foreign control. India pro¬ 
vided employment to thousands of middle-class Englishmen and 


India was having a surplus of export owr import *1*.® J/®!-**** 
Kingdom. That was due to the Home Charges and the invisible im¬ 
ports. Among the Home Charges were stores, debt charges, annui¬ 
ties. pensions and expenses incurred by the Government of mdia on 
India Office. The invisible items consisted of services of banking, 
insurance and shipping companies, profits of foreign enterprises 
like plantations, jute manufacture, mining, private remittances etc. 
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nearly I/3rd of its revenue was spent in paying salaries to 
Englishmen. The Indian army acted as the chief instrument for 
maintaining the far-flung empire and protecting and promoting 
British imperial interests in various parts of the world. Above all, 
Indian economic and social development was completely sub¬ 
ordinated to British economy and social development. During the 
very years when Britain was developing into the leading developed 
capitalist country of the world, India was being under-develop¬ 
ed into becoming a backward colonial country. Dr. Tara Chand 
says : “Imperialist Britain treated dependent India as a satellite 
whose main function was to sweat and labour for the master to 
subserve its economy and to enhance the glory and prestige of 
the empire.” 

The economic condition of India in the last half of the 
19th century was miserable in the extreme. Detailed accounts 
of this were given by William -Digby in his book Prosperous 
British Indioy by Dadabhai Naoroji in Poverty and Un-British 
Rule in India^ and by R.C. Dutt in his Economic History of 
India. After observing that there were only four famines 
between 1800 and 1825, and 22 famines between 1875 and 1900, 
Digby wrote : ‘To me it appears that the twenty-two as con¬ 
trasted with the four are the product of our system of rule, of 
what we have done, of what we have not done. And, without 
malice towards any, with a heart very full of sympathy and 
very sore for those who have become so degraded and so full 
of suffering and who are wholly blameless, I tell the tale of 
India as I know it—I cannot, if I am to retain any sense of 
duty, refrain from so telling.” He ridiculed the British claim 
of having become a trustee of India through a decree of Provi¬ 
dence. He observed : “We have become so accustomed to 
regarding India as a milch cow, though we never shock the 
facts or our sensibilities by using such an inelegant and indeli¬ 
cate expression, that anything which in the slightest degree 
appears to interfere with the continuance of this state of things 
seems to us to be contrary to what Divine Providence has 
designed on our behalf, the British nation, as every one knows, 
being Ood’s own, incapable of wrong-doing. India is our wash- 
pot, and over the islands of the sea have*we cast our shoe.” 

While India was becoming poorer, British economy 
developed to such an extent that besides exporting manufac¬ 
tures, there was surplus capital seeking investment. In 1852, 
the total foreign investment of the United Kingdom was £ 218 
millions but by 1892 it increased to more than £ 2,000 millions. 
It is true that India’s exports increased from Rs. 33 crores in 
1860-61 to Rs. 177 crores in 1907 and the imports rose during 
the same period from Rs. 22 to Rs. 127 crores, but that brought 
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no prosperity to India because the balance was used for paying 
the Home Charges. 

Dadabhai Naoroji described the exploitation of India by 
Englishmen in these words: “In the case of former foreign 
conquests, the invaders either retired with their plunder and 
booty, or became the rulers of the country. When they only 
plundered and went back, they made, no doubt, great wounds, 
but India, with her industry, revived and healed the wounds. 
When the invaders became the rulers of the country, they settled 
down in it, and whatever was the condition of their rule, 
according to the character of the sovereign of the day, there was 
at least no material or moral drain in the country. Whatever 
the country produced remained in country : whatever wisdom 
and experience was acquired in her services remained among 
her own people With the English the case is peculiar. There 
are the great wounds of the first wars in the burden of the 
pueblic debt, and those wounds are kept perpetually open and 
widening, by draining away the life-blood in a continuous 
stream The former rulers were like butchers hacking here and 
there, but the English with their scientific scalpel cut on to the 
very heart, and yet, lo ! there is no wound to be seen, and soon 
the plaster of the high talk of civilisation, progress, and what 
not, covers up the wound. The English rulers stand sentinel at 
the frontdoor of India, challenging the whole world, that they do 
and shall protect India against all comers, and themselves carry 
away by a backdoor the very treasure they stand sentinel to 
protect ” 

Administration of justice : There was strong criticism of the 
administration of justice. The practice of wire-pulling in the 
shape of private hints, letters, telegrams, requests and brow¬ 
beating was so common that justice became a farce. There 
was also the usual system of bribes, illegal gratification and 
the purchase of judicial posts and promotions. Chief Justice 
Sir Richard Garth once obsdfved : “When the functions of a 
policeman, a magistrate and a judge are all united in the same 
officer, it is vain to look for justice. The real truth is that the 
Government of India approves of this scandalous system.” Mr. 
Justice Jardine wrote In 1888 : “As pure waters cannot be 
drawn from a polluted spring, justice can not proceed from a 
corrupt source.” In the same year, Mr. Justice Scott wrote : 
“It is impossible to argue that a violator of the law can properly 
remain its administrator. The purchase of office leads to the 
selling of justice in order to recoup the purchase.” 

While discussing the Fuller case. Lord Lytton informed Lord 
Salisbury, Secretary of State for India : “Since the Fuller case 
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has led me to look more carefully over the recent verdicts of 
the Courts in cases affecting natives, I have been quite horri¬ 
fied by their apparent injustice. Fuller, with the approval of 
the High Court, was fined Rs. 30 for unintentionally killing his 
Syce (groom). The other day a native was transported for life 
for stealing 4 annas.” A month later Lord Lytton wrote, “The 
prevalent brutality towards natives of the lower orders, the 
•crystallised official formality towards natives of the highest class, 
and it is really a wonder that our rule is not more unpopular 
than it is...I am convinced that the greatest danger we have to 
deal with in India is from the whites.” 

Commenting on the cold-blooded murder of two Muslim 
labourers and a washerman by a British soldier, a critic wrote : 
“To him (The Englishman) a whiteman is a man, but a black- 
man is a hateful beast, rendered doubly hateful by his acts in 
1857.” The same critic criticised the British juries which ex¬ 
onerated British murderers in these words : “Though number¬ 
less murders have been committed by European British subjects, 
only two European British subjects have been hanged—Moore 
and Rudd. This virtual immunity enjoyed by European mur¬ 
derers we owe to European juries who care more for the prestige 
of their race than for justice.” 

There was racialism in the administration of justice. The 
Europeans and Englishmen refused to be tried by Indian Judges. 
The number of assault cases in which the Europeans were 
aggressors was very large and as they were tried by European 
judges, they were let off without any punishment. In almost 
all cases in which an European murdered an Indian, the post¬ 
mortem examination conducted by an European Civil Surgeon 
invariably showed that the spleen of the deceased was greatly 
enlarged and that actually caused his death. This “spleen 
theory” was condemned by the Indians. Lord Ripon tried to 
remedy the evil by introducing the Ilbert Bill, but there was a 
lot of opposition from the European community and the same 
could not be passed in the original form. About the Ilbert Bill, 
Blunt says : “The Ilbert Bill was in itself a very poor instalment 
of that promised equality between English and Indian subjects 
which Ripon had been sent to give. Its object was to put a 
stop to the impunity with which non-official Englishmen, 
principally the planter class, ill-treated and even on occasions 
did to death their native servants. It was to give for the first 
time jurisdiction over Englishmen in criminal cases to native 
judges—instead of to judges and juries only of their own 
country. Trifling remedy, how'ever, though it was, it roused at 
once the anger of the class aimed at, and a press campaign was 
opened against Lord Ripon of unusual violence in the Anglo- 
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Indian journals. The Ilbert Bill was described as a revolution 
nary measure which would put every Englishman at the mercy 
of native intrigue and native fanaticism.*’ Regarding Ilbert Bill 
controversy, Badrudin Tyabjee declared in a public meeting ; 
**rt is insulting to us because it degrades our own countrymen 
to such a depth as to declare in the very next breath that the 
same incompetent and unfit Magistrates and Judges, who are 
incapable of trying Englishmen, are yet fit and competent to try 
our own countrymen for the gravest charges and even to con¬ 
demn them to death.” Again, it brands even the ablest, the 
highest and the most distinguished of our judicial officer with a 
galling and a perpetual mark of inferiority.” 

Immorality in Army : There was too much of immorality 
among the British soldiers in India. Officers were employed to 
go into villages and snatch the daughters of the poor for army 
prostitution. Respectable girls were forced to lead the lives of 
prostitution. Officials went out to the villages and told the 
people that it was the order of the Government that so many 
girls must be registered as prostitutes. Mr. J. Williamson put 
the following questions to the Secretary of State for India in 
1888 : “Whether he is aware that at Sitapur there is one licensed 
woman to every eleven soldiers, and that on a recent march to 
Lucknow a number of these women were sent by the Comman¬ 
ding Officer as an escort to the men en route to the exercises 
camp there, who pitched their camps near to those of the 
English soldiers night after night ?” A critic wrote ; “In this 
world there is perhaps no other nation which has such an 
immoral, characterless and despicable army as the British army 
in India.” 

Arrogance of Foreigners in India : The Indians resented the 
arrogance of the Europeans in general and Englishmen in parti¬ 
cular. The Englishmen took pleasure in calling Indians the 
creatures of an inferior breed, “half Gorilla, half Negro.” They 
ridiculed the Indian black hipathens “worshipping stocks and 
stones and swinging themselves on bamboo trees like bees.” 
The Europeans regarded the Indians as “the helots of the land, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water.” The life of an 
Indian was estimated by most Europeans as no higher than that 
of a dog. In 1819, Sir Thomas Munro confessed that although 
the foreign conquerors had treated the Indians with violence 
and cruelty, they had not treated with so much scorn as the 
Englishmen had done. The British soldiers and planters in 
India called the Indians as “Darkies, Niggers and Boxwallas.”^ 
To quote an English soldier : “As for the Darkies, they are 
stones under our feet. If they do not do what we want, we pul? 
their turbans off their heads and turn them down.” The Indians 
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. working in the plantations and tea gardens were treated with^ 
utmost cruelty. Coolies were tied with ropes in dungeons. Men 
and women were tied to posts, their clothes lifted up to their 
waists and they were “beaten on the bare buttocks with a stirrup' 
leather by the order of the Assistant Manager.*’ In some plan¬ 
tations, the death rate reached the figure of 645.09 per thousand. 
So powerful were the planters that a Bengal newspaper remark¬ 
ed : “Many people say that the Indigo planters are the second 
Government. Neither religion, nor justice, nor the Government 
are able to restrain them. In fact, they are like the sacred bulls 
let loose feeding themselves from all sides, none hindering 
them.’’ The Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh wrote thus in 1884 : 
“The conditions of child life in a tea garden are altogether so 
unfavourable that the wonder is how so many children succeed 
in passing childhood stage.” 

G.O. Trevelyan tells us that “natives almost invariably travel 
third class...The most wealthy Hindus would probably go first 
class if it were not for a well-founded fear of the Sahibs.” 
Instances of insults to and manhandling of Indians are recorded 
by Trevelyan and others. Trevelyan himself witnessed the scene 
at the Sonepur fair when a British planter flogged a group of 
well-dressed, well-to-do, respectable Indians with a double- 
thonged hunting whip. He expressed his views on these rela¬ 
tions thus : “The longer a man lives in this country the more 
firmly convinced does he become that the amalgamation of the 
conquerors and the conquered is an idea impracticable, and to 
use an odious word, Utopian. It is painful, indeed, to observe 
deep pride and insolence of race which is engrained in our 
nature and which yields only to the highest degree of education 
and enlightenment. The lower in the scale of society, the more 
marked become the symptoms of that baneful sentiment.” 

G.F. Abbot describes his experience in India thus : “I have 
seen youngmen (young government officials in India), who have 
sprung from London suburbs, treating in public aged Indian 
noblemen in a manner which a gentleman would not have adop¬ 
ted towards his valet.” H.W. Nevinsqn found that in the 
railways, hostels, clubs, bungalows, arid official chambers, 
Indians were treated with contumely, “ill manners that would 
appear too outrageous for belief at home.” There were instances 
where even the ruling chiefs while travelling in the upper classes 
were bullied into unlacing the boots and shampooing the weary 
legs of the Sahibs just back from hunting excursions. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, President, Union Theological' 
Seminary, is reported to have stated at a meeting of the Bar 
Association Club House, New York, in January 1908, “I have* 
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seen Indians of the highest intelligence and character, esteemed 
personal friends of mine, treated in India with positive dis¬ 
courtesy by Englishmen.” 

Graham in his Life of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan narrated, on 
the authority of Mr. Justice Mahmud, that when in the company 
of Chief Justice Sir Charles Turner he visited the Madras Club, 
a member told the Chief Justice in the presence of Mr. Mahmud 
that “no natives were allowed in the Club,” and the door was 
shut in his face. Respected leaders like Justice Ranade and 
Justice Chandavarkar were humiliated by petty British soldiers 
while travelling on trains. 

The Indians were beaten for not closing their umbrellas or 
for not taking off their shoes or for not saluting while passing 
by a proud English officer. In 1864, two Indians were beaten 
by a European officer as they failed to salute him. In 1868, a 
circular was issued by the Government of India which demanded 
that the Indians must take off their shoes while entering 
Government offices. 

The arrogance of the Englishmen has been admitted by 
writers after the independence of India. Speaking at the Sydney 
Rotary Club, a former Chief Justice of High Court in Australia, 
Sir John Latham staled: “Britain lost its empire in the East 
largely on account of bad manners by its representatives. Asians 
had been treated with arrogance. There are only two great 
powers in the world now—Russia and America. Yet we British 
people tell ourselves we still have moral leadership. We are the 
only ones who think so...British people must give up rheir ideas 
of being a master race.” (The Times, 16 September, 1959). 
Endorsing this approach, T/ie r/mcj dated 16 September. 1959 
commented editorially : “The future Gibbon who takes up the 
task of charting the end of Britain's imperial era had better not 
confine his researches to the documents in Whitehall and the 
writings of nationalist leaders*in Asia. He will have to discover 
just what part was played in the decline by the behavour of 
Englishmen—not to mention Englishwomen—who lived their 
lives in the East. For every Mao Tse-tung seized on his youth¬ 
ful road by the blinding light of a Marx, there are many other 
leaders of Asian and African nationalism whose tempers have 
been stoked by a succession of insults. The arrogance of the 
expatriate still survives in some places...and long years abroad 
only insulate it from the changing attitudes at home. So it is a 
sad but true comment that this air of superiority of white over 
brown must be set against the many virtues of British rule. 
Along with the social achievements of countless colonial 
P.W.D.'s will have to be set the impalpable snobberies and 
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snubs that accelerated the end.” 

Richard Hilton wrote in his letter to the editor on 18. 
September 1959 : “Surely a wider study of imperial history 
shows that those Britons of the "bad old days’ were the men who 
built British greatness. Their pampered descendants are those 
who have thrown it away. It is true there have been horrible 
examples of this (British bad manners and arrogance) particu¬ 
larly in recent years when changing social conditions sent men 
of a cruder type to represent Great Britain overseas. (These) 
lesser men were carrying on the good work to the bitter end... 
Minority of Asians, Western educated intellectuals., suffered 
from this arrogance...Unfortunately globe-trotting denigrators. 
of things British had neither the time nor linguistic ability to 
talk to Asian villagers*'. 

The Bishop of Oxford wrote about British rule in India in 
1857: “God has entrusted India to us to hold it for him and’ 
we have no right to give it up.” 

There was a well-established theory that Indians were not 
fit for administrative work. As early as 1862, Sir Charles Wood 
wrote : “Indians, though not deficient in learning and acuteness, 
were wanting in character and moral courage which enabled a 
man to act alone in a responsible position.” 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen was the Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council from 1869 to 1872 and then a Judge of High 
Court from 1879 to 1891. In a letter to The Times of London 
on 1 March 1883, he asserted that the discussion of the form of 
government to be introduced into India must first take note of* 
the fact that the British rule in India was based on conquest 
and not on consent. He wrote, “It has been observed in many 
articles, some published in The Times, that if the Government 
of India have decided on removing all anomalies from India, 
they ought to remove themselves and their countrymen. 
Whether or not that mode of expression can be fully justified, 
there can, 1 think, be no doubt that it is impossible to imagine 
any policy more fearfully dangerous and more certain, case of 
failure to lead to results to which the Mutiny would be child’s 
play than the policy of shifting the foundations on which the 
British Government of India rests. It is essentially an absolute 
Government founded not on consent, but on conquest. It does 
not represent the native principles of life or of government, and' 
it can never do so until it represents heathenism and barbarism. 
It represents a belligerent civilisation, and no anomaly can be- 
80 striking or so dangerous as its administration by men who, 
being at the head of a Government founded upon conquest,. 
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implying at every point the superiority of the conquering race, 
of their ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their prin¬ 
ciples, and having no justification for its existence except that 
superiority, shrink from the open, uncompromising, straight¬ 
forward assertion of it, seek to apologize for their own position, 
and refuse, from whatever cause, to uphold and support it.*' 

Sir James clearly and frankly stated the theory of superiority 
of British politicians and administrators in India. He repudiated 
the idea that the principles of representative government could 
have any universal application. To quote him, **One great 
practical inference is that government in India must proceed 
upon principles different from and in some respects opposed to 
those which prevail in England, and which, since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, have acquired in many parts 
of Europe something like the consistency and energy of a 
new religion. In England, and in countries which derive their 
political institutions from our own. the government has come 
directly to represent the great body of the people; all modern 
legislation has been directed to a great extent towards the object 
of making that representation more and more direct and per¬ 
emptory. In India the opposite is the case. The government 
which now exists had not been chosen by the people. Tt is not, 
and if it is to exist at all, it cannot look upon itself as being the 
representative of the general wishes and average way of thinking 
of the bulk of the population which it governs. It is the repre¬ 
sentative of a totally different order of ideas from those preva¬ 
lent amongst the natives of India ...” 

Sir James asserted that British rule in India was founded on 
conquest and therefore must be absolute and the British rulers 
should not be ashamed of affirming this position and proceeding 
on that basis. To quote Sir James, “Another practical inference 
from the fact that the British power is founded on conquest is 
that it must be absolute. The British Government of India 
differs from the various na^ve governments which it has suc¬ 
cessively conquered, and on the conquest of which it is founded, 
not in its origin, but by its objects ..The rule of the Queen, and 
that of the Moguls whom she displaced, differ, not in the found¬ 
ation on which they rest, nor in the extent of the power which 
they possess, but in the spirit in which they rule and in the 
principles by which they govern themselves. The great peculia¬ 
rity of the British Government in India is that it is essentially 
both English and European...my proposition is that it is 
absolutely essential to its existence, and to its utility both to 
England and to India, that the foundation on which it rests 
should be as distinctly acknowledged and borne in mind in 
practice as the principles by which it is animated; and I further 
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say that much of the language recently used by persons high in 
Authority both in India and in England, either conceals this fact 
or shows that the writer or speaker is afraid or ashamed of it.” 

Sir James did not believe in the sovereignty of the people 
and wrote ; “In the first place, then, it should be observed that 
the strong association which exists in the minds of most English 
people between good government and representative govern¬ 
ment is likely to mislead them in dealing with the govern¬ 
ment of India...I think, however, that it may be safely- 
asserted that absolute government has its own merits and 
conveniences; that it is, so to speak, as legitimate a form 
of government as any other, and that if it exists, if it is well 
and successfully administered, and if it is suited to the cir¬ 
cumstances and tastes of those amongst whom it exists, there is 
no reason why those who administer it should seek to substitute 
for it a representative system, or should feel in any respect 
ashamed of their position as absolute rulers, or desirous to lay 
it down. Much of the language used about the British Govern¬ 
ment in India implies, if it does not exactly state, a doctrine 
which might perhaps be called the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Representative Institutions, or of the Sovereignty of the Peoples; 
it seems to assume that the exercise of absolute power can never 
be justified except as a temporary expedient used for the pur¬ 
pose of superseding itself, and as a means of educating those 
whom it aifects into a fitness for parliamentary institutions. The 
point at which 1 differ from many of those who write and speak 
upon the Government of India is that 1 do not in any degree 
share in this view whether it is regarded as a doctrine or a senti¬ 
ment. I do not think that the permanent existence of such a go¬ 
vernment as ours in India must in itself be a bad thing; that we 
ought not to desire its permanence even if we can secure it; and 
that the establishment of some kind of parliamentary system 
instead of it is an object which ought to be distinctly contemplat¬ 
ed, and, as soon as it is practicable, carried out.” 

Sir James repudiated the ideal of representative government 
for India not b^ause India was not yet fit fpr it but because he 
did not envisage a period when India would ever become fit 
for it. Consequently, he aimed at the permanence of British 
despotic rule in India. He wrote ; “When all these considera¬ 
tions are put together, it appears to me to follow that the British 
Government must forget not only its origin, but all that it is most 
important and characteristic in its position, if it forgets that it is 
and must be an absolute government founded on conquest...The 
most definite point on which I should disagree with the views 
about India which seem to be becoming popular is that I do 
‘Qot share in Che view so often stated and insinuated in all kinds 
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of forms, that it is a moral duty on the part of the English 
nation to try to educate the natives of India in English ideas in 
such a way as to lead them to set up a democratic form of 
government administered by representative assemblies.” 

In 1889 J.M. Maclean, a member of the British Parliament, 
suggested that the Government of India should prohibit all 
Congress meetings. He doubted the loyalty of Congressmen : 
‘‘Professions of loyalty from Orientals are utterly worthless.”^ 
He had the courage to speak out his mind in these words : ”Let 
us have the courage to repudiate the pretence, which foreign 
nations laugh at, and which hardly deceives ourselves, that wc 
keep India merely for the bene/it of the people of that country 
and in order to train them for self government. We keep it for the 
sake of the interest and the honour of England; and the only 
form of government by which we can continue to hold it in 
subjection is that of despotism.’* 

In 1867, Lord Lawrence wrote : “We have conquered India 
by force of arms, though policy and good government have 
already aided us. In like manner we must hold it. The 
Englishman must always be in the front rank, holding the post 
of honour and of power, as the condition of our retaining our 
rule.” 

The British in India openly declared that the Indians were 
as inferior race and asserted the privileges of an occupying 
power. Lord Mayo wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab in 1870: “Teach your subordinates that we are all 
British gentlemen engaged in the magnificent work of governing 
an inferior race.” The Government of India in their letter dated 
2 May 1878 to the Home Government recommended the 
exclusion of the Indians from all the high posts in India. To> 
quote, “We deem this desirable as a matter of principle because 
affirming as we do, without hesitation, that neither at present, 
nor within any period of time practically calculable, can the 
highest and most important executive posts of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, be safely or efficiently filled by Natives. It seems- 
to be highly objectionable to encourage Natives to enter a 
service which ostensibly offers them, as legitimate object of 
ambition, posts to which it is notoriously impossible to appoint 
or promote them.” Lord Curzon wrote in 1904 : “The highest 
ranks of Civil employment in India, those in the Imperial Civil 
Service, the members of which are entrusted with the responsible 
task of carrying on the general administration of the country,, 
though open to such Indians as proceed to England and pasa 
the requisite tests, must nevertheless, as a general rule, be held 
by Englishmen, for the reason that they possess, partly by 
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heredity, partly by up-bringing and partly by education, the know¬ 
ledge of the principles of government, the habits of mind and 
vigour of character which are essential for the task and the rule 
of India being a British rule and any other rule being in the 
circumstances of the case impossible, the tone and standard 
should be set by those who have created and are responsible for 
it.” 

Mr. H.L. Stephenson, the Financial Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, cast reflections upon the intelligence of 
the Indian members of the bureaucracy in these words ; *The 
natives of India who belong to the Indian Civil Service are in 
the average distinctively inferior to the European officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in force of character and initiative. Their 
nationality would prove a great disadvantage to them in 
administrative charges where they would come into contact with 
a large non-official European community or where there is 
widespread racial tension or unrest. For these reasons it is not 
usual to employ natives of India, even though members of the 
Indian Civil Service, in the heaviest district charges where 
personality and power of control count for very much.” 
Another member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. G.B.H. Fell, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Burma, quoted the 
following extract from the December 1912 issue of‘an English 
journal entitled Round Table ; “Far oftener than the English¬ 
man this young Indian Competition-wallah lacks the other 
necessary qualities for this career; often he comes of poor stock 
and is bodily unfitted for a robust and exacting life; often succe¬ 
ss has disturbed his head, overstudy has enfeebled his physique 
or intellect; oftener still perhaps a narrow upbringing and caste 
prejudice have made it hard for him to take a broad detached 
view...It is intensely to be hoped that they (Members of the 
Commission) will find some way of encouraging Indian merit 
without flooding the service with effete or conceited weaklings.” 

In 1885, Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of India, stated 
emphatically: ”It is this consciousness of the inherent superio¬ 
rity of the European which has won for us India. However 
well-educated and clever a native may be and however brave he 
may have proved himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow 
on him would cause him to be considered as an equal of the 
British officer.” Seton Kerr, a Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, referred to “the cherished conviction of every 
Englishman in India, from the highest to the lowest, by the 
planter's assistant in his lowly bungalow and by the editor in 
the full light of the Presidency town—from these to the Chief 
Commissioner incharge of an important province to the Viceroy 
on his throne—the conviction of every man that he belongs to 
a race whom God has destined to govern and subdue.” 
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The general British attitude towards the educated Indians 
was one of contempt. *‘The Babu is the devil incarnate. He 
has a nimble mind and no conscience, he is crooked as sin, and 
in his bands simple-minded Westerners like myself (Ramsay 
MacDonald) are as clay under the moulding thumb of the 
ipotter. He is in addition, mean-spirited coward, who sneaks 
.through life doing mischief because he likes it.” 

The Indians were frequently referred to as a nation of liars, 
prejurers and forgerers. They were described as people who 
were addicted to dishonesty and falsehood. Hamilton, Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, characterised the Indians as ”a nation 
of savages** and “criminal lunatics.** In the course of his Con¬ 
vocation Address delivered at the Calcutta University in 1905, 
Lord Curzon declared : “I hope 1 am making no false arrogant 
•claim when 1 say that the highest idea of truth is to a large 
extent a Western conception ..Undoubtedly, truth took a high 
place in the moral codes of the West, before it had been simi¬ 
larly honoured in the East where crahiness and diplomatic vile 
have always been held in much repute. We may prove it by 
the common innuendo that lurks in the words ‘Oriental diplo¬ 
macy*, by which is meant something rather tortuous and hyper- 
subtle. The same may be seen in Oriental Literature. In 
your Epics...praise is given to successful deception, practised 
with an honest aim...There is not a question but than lying is 
looked upon with much disfavour by Europeans than by the 
native society. The English opinions on this subject are strong, 
•distinct and uncompromising in the abstract; Hindu and Moh- 
amadan opinions on his subject are fluctuating, vague and to a 
great extent dependent upon times, places and persons. I know 
no country where mare*s nests are more prolific than here. 
Some ridiculous concoction is publicly believed until it is 
.officially denied. Very often a whole fabric of hypothesis is 
built out of nothing at all.” 

Accusing Indian writers, he further stated : “The habit of 
exaggeration has laid such firm hold of him that he is like a 
man who has taken too much drink, and who sees two things 
where there is only one. or something where there is nothing. 
As he writes in hyperbole, so he tends to think in hyperbole, 
and he ends by becoming blind to the truth.** 

Books, leaflets and pamphlets were produced to justify this 
racial superiority. In his “History of British India,** Mill tried 
to elaborate a study of the Hindus. It had the least resemb¬ 
lance to the reality. In his thesis, he represented them to be 
not only on par with the least civilized nations of the ancient 
and modern world, but they were displayed to have almost 
without exception been lacking in morality. In his account. 
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Mill exhausted all his sources of information and all his rheto¬ 
ric in denouncing Hindu culture and Hindu character. In the 
history of the country, he found nothing but **rebellions, massa¬ 
cres, and barbarous conquests.** Its politics showed **that 
disgusting state of weak and proiligated barbarism, which is the 
natural condition of Government among such a passive people 
as the Hindus.’* Hindu society is described as ‘*a degrading 
and pernicious system of subordination.’* The Hindu religious 
organisation was ‘built upon the most enormous and tormen¬ 
ting superstition that ever harassed and degraded any portion 
of mankind.” In moral character, the Hindus and Muslims 
■shared the same vices. “The same insincerity, mendacity and 
perfidy; the same indifference to the feelings of others; the same 
prostitution and venality are conspicuous in both.” 

As late as 1866 Mr. John Crawford wrote a paper entitled 
"‘On the European and Asiatic Races” in which the author 
tried to illustrate the mental inferiority of the Asian people and 
concluded that “native” young intellectuals became mentally 
“moribund” after the age of eighteen. He also tried to show 
that the literature and art developed by the Asian people was 
never of a high quality. In the opinion of the author, for 
instance, Firdausi’s Shahnamah consisted of a series of wild 
romances of imaginary heroes and of such substance that no 
orientalist had ever ventured on presenting it in a European 
translation. 

Role of Christian Missionaries : The Christian missionaries 
also played their part in making the British Government un¬ 
popular in India. In their zeal for the conversion of the people 
of India to Christianity, they depicted the Indians in the worst 
possible colours. By converting the people of India to Chris¬ 
tianity, they would like to strengthen the foundations of the 
British Empire in India. 

Charles Grant became an influential member of the Court 
of Directors of the English East India Company after his retire¬ 
ment from India. His view was that the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity in India would serve the imperial iiTterests of Britain. He 
advocated the introduction of Western education as the most 
powerful means of strengthening the Empire. To quote him. 
By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions and 
our religion in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work 
beyond the reach of contingencies.” About the Hindu society, 
be stated : “They exhibit human nature in a very degraded, hu¬ 
miliating state.” “Tite Mohamedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often be compre¬ 
hended under the same observation.” His view was that the 
Bengalis “want truth, honesty and good faith in an extreme.” 
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** Frauds, deceptions, evasions and procrastinations in every 
line of life, in all professions, perpetually occur and forgeries 
are often resorted to with little scruple.’* He condemned 
Hinduism in strongest possible terms. His description of 
Hinduism is : ’’Idolatry with all its rabble of impure deities, 
its monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrupt 
practices, its delusive hopes and fears, its ridiculous ceremonies 
and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and fraudulent 
impositions.” 

William Wilberforce was a close friend of Charles Grant and 
a powerful Member of Parliament. He was responsible for 
inducing Parliament to incorporate provisions about education 
and the entry of missionaries in the Charter Act of 1813. He 
believed that the purpose of British Empire in India was to 
redeem the heathens of India to Christianity. In his appeals 
to the public and Parliament, he depicted the state of Indian 
society and religion as very bad. He declared in Parliament: 
“Our religion is sublime, pure and beneficent. Theirs is mean, 
licentious and cruel.” He further stated, “All that he heard, 
all that he read, in the interval (1793*1813) had intensified his 
horror at the abysmal depths of Indian paganism.” 

While spreading Christianity in India, the missionaries held 
aloft the imperial flag and helped the British trade. They deno¬ 
unced worship, ritual and beliefs of the Hindus, the caste sys¬ 
tem and the treatment of women. Carey wrote, “1 suppose 
that no people can have more completely surrendered their 
reason than the Hindus.” Ward described Indian women “as 
miserable, uneducated, mere animals kept for burden or for 
slaughter.” Allexander Duff described the Indian people as a 
“multiple of heathens, the most licentious and depraved under 
the sun.” His view was that “in this country there is gigantic 
system of error to be ^ejected ere a system of truth can be 
embraced.” In his book entitled India and Indian Missions, 
he wrote, “Of all the systems of false religion ever fabricated 
by the perverse ingenuity of fallen men, Hinduism is surely the 
most stupendous.” For him, oriental learning was “worthless 
metaphysical subtlety and refinement, like that of the school* 
men of the Middle Ages in Europe.” According to P.J. Shore, 
the Indians “were a low. degraded people who possessed few 
good qualities and whose institutions, customs and government 
were bad.” 

It is obvious that such a denunciation of their religions 
could not be tolerated by the people of India and it was bound 
to result in hostility towards the Government of India under 
whose protection and patronage the Christian missionaries were 
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carrying on their propaganda against the Indian religions with¬ 
out any fear of contradiction or any action against them. 

British Atrocities : Before the rising of 1857, there were 
many Englishmen who honestly believed and worked for the 
good of India. However, during the year 1857—58, a lot of 
blood was shed on both sides. The Europeans wreaked their 
vengeance on the helpless and innocent Indians after 1858. It 
was this policy of oppression and repression which added to 
the discontentment in the country. Zacharias says : **The 
blight of distrust had begun to fall upon England’s relations 
with India; these people had mutinied once and committed 
dreadful atrocities—how could one trust them not to plan fur¬ 
ther sedition ?” Another writer points out that “the old sym¬ 
pathy with India changed to a feeling of repugnance—the old 
spirit of content with life and work in India, the old 
inclination to regard things in an Indian rather than an English 
light, gave place to a reluctance to stay in India longer than 
needs must, and a disposition to judge things by an 
emphatically English standard.” Garrat says : “The English 
killed their prisoners without trial and in a manner held by 
all Indians to be the height of barbarity. They massacred 
thousands of the civil population. General Neil gave orders 
to his Lieutenants that certain villages were marked out for 
destruction and all the men inhabiting them were slaughtered 
and the indiscriminate burning of their inhabitants occurred 
wherever our English armies moved.” 

The Friend of India, an Anglo-Indian paper, wrote on 8 Sep¬ 
tember 1858: “It became an unquestioned doctrine that our 
(British) rule had been too good for the people, that they were 
little better than wild beasts and that the only way to rule them 
was to abandon the paternal methods of the Company and rule 
them henceforward with a rod of iron.” And the paper added: 
“Any relaxation of our military control, any attempt to cover 
the steel hand with a velvet glove must be temporarily abandon¬ 
ed. The Asiatic, true to his training of 3,00d years, respects 
only the strong, and his rulers must prove that their armed str¬ 
ength is irresistible.” 

An Anglo-Indian wrote in The Times : “If our soldiers 
knock down every filthy idol and level every Musjid to the 
ground and if they pollute every shrine and plunder everyone 
worth plundering, I shall not be sorry.” Sir Charles Wood, 
Secretary of State for India, stated in the House of Commons : 
“I regret to say that the recent Mutiny has aggravated these 
difficulties. The unlimited conhdence has given way to a feeling 
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of distrust. When I heard that the feeling of antagonism v^as 
extending itself lower among the Natives and higher among the 
officers, I deeply regretted it as the most alarming symptom of 
altered circumstances.*’G.Q. Trevelyan, writing in 1866, exclaim¬ 
ed : "‘Then from the lowest depths of our nature emerged 
those sombre, ill-omened instincts of whose very existence we 
had ceased to be aware. Intense compassion, intense wrath, 
the injured pride of a great nation—those combative propensi¬ 
ties against w hich Mr. Bright has so often testified in vain surged 
upon the agitated community. It was tacitly acknowledged 
that mercy, charity, the dignity and sacredness of human life—- 
those great principles which at ordinary times are recognised as 
eternally true— must be put aside till our sway was restored 
and our name avenged.” {The Competition Wallah^ p. 242) 

The memories of the Revolt of 1857 also played their part 
in regenerating the feelings of nationalism among the Indians. 
The Hindu Patriot of Calcutta wrote on 21 May 1857; “How 
slight is the hold the British Government has acquired upon 
the affection of its Indian subjects has been made painfully 

evident by the events of the last few weeks.it is no longer 

a mutiny, but a rebellion. Perhaps, it will be said that the 
mutinies, when they attain a certain measure of success, rise 
to the dignity of a rebellion. But the recent mutinies of the 
Bengal army have one peculiar feature—they have from the 
beginning drawn the sympathy of the country. The Sepoys 
who, in accepting service under the British Government, nei¬ 
ther relinquished their rights of citizenship nor abnegated na¬ 
tional feelings, have been led to believe their national religion 
in danger. (They) are deemed by their countrymen justified in 
sacrificing a minor obligation to a paramount one. They have 
hazarded all their most valuable interests; and their country¬ 
men view them as martyrs to a holy cause and a great national 
cause. The mutineers have been joined and aided by the civil 
population. They have hastened towards the ancient capital of 
the country where resides the remnant of the former dynasty 
to which are turned in times of political commotion the eyes 

of all Indian legitimists.There is not a native of India who 

does not feel the full weight of the grievances imposed upon 
him by the very existence of the British rule in India—grievan¬ 
ces inseparable from subjection to a foreign rule. There is not 
one among the educated classes who does not feel his prospects 
circumscribed and his ambition restricted by the supremacy of 
that power. At the present moment, the conviction is ineradi- 
cably strong in the mind of every native—save the small circle 
in Bengal of those who have been indoctrinated into the mys¬ 
teries of European civilisation—that the British Government is 
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actuated by a fixed purpose of destroying the relifion of the 
native races and of converting them to Christianity. Women 
and children talk of it. The delusion may seem strange to our 
(Anglo-Indian) readers, but it prevails nevertheless.” The view 
of Dr. A.K. Majumdar is that the memory of the Revolt of 
1857, harrowed with sanctity, did more damage to the existence 
of British autocracy in India than the revolt itself. The way 
in which the struggle inspired and encouraged posterity can be 
judged from the following passage of V.D. Savarkar read in one 
of the meetings of the young Indian revolutionaries in London 
on 10 May 1908 : “We take up your cry, we revere your flag, 
we are determined to continue that fiery mission of ‘away with 
the foreigner’, which you uttered amidst the prophetic thunder- 
ings of the Revolutionary war...The War of 1857 shall not 
cease till the revolution arrives, striking slavery into dust, eleva¬ 
ting liberty to the throne. Whenever a people arises for its 
freedom, whenever that seed of liberty gets germinated in the 
blood of its fathers., in the blood of its Martyrs, and whenever 
there remains atleast one true son to avenge that blood of his 
fathers, there never can be an end to such a war as this. No, 
a revolutionary war knows no truce, save liberty or death. We, 
inspired by your memory, determine to continue the struggle 
you began in 1857, we refuse to acknowledge the armistice as a 
truce; we look upon the battles you fought as the battles of 
first campaign—the defeat of which cannot be the defeat of the 
war. What shall the world say that India has accepted the 
defeat as the final one? That the blood of 1857 was shed in 
vain? That the sons of India betray their fathers’ vow? No, 
by Hindusthan, nor the historical continuity of the Indian na¬ 
tion is not cut off. The war began on the 10th of May 1857 is 
not over on the 10th of May, 1908, nor shall it ever cease till a 
10th of May to come to see the destiny accomplished, see the 
beautiful Tnd crowned, either from the lustre of victory or with 
the halo of martyrdom...For the bones of Bahadur Shah are 
crying vengeance from their grave! For, the blood of dauntless 
Laxmi is boiling with indignation ..Your blood, oh Martyrs, 
shall be avenged.” 

For seeking guidance and help from the revolutionaries of 
1857, Savarkar added : ”0, glorious • Martyrs, in this pious 
struggle of your sons help by your inspiring presence! Torn 
in innumerable petty selves, we cannot realise the grand unity 
of the Mother. Whisper, then, unto us by what magic you 
caught the secret of union...And give us the marvellous 
energy, daring and secrecy with which you organised the mighty 
volcano; show us the volcanic magina that underlie the green 
thin crust on which the foe is to be kept lulled into a false 
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security; tell us how the Chapati (bread), that fiery cross of 
India flew from village to village and from valley to valley, set¬ 
ting the whole intellect of the nation on fire by the very vague¬ 
ness of its message and then let us hear the roaring thunder 
with which the valcano at last burst forth with an all-shattering 
force, rushing, smashing, burning and consuming into one con¬ 
tinuous fiery flow of red-hot lava-flood!” 

There vvas already a lot of bitterness in the country and the 
acts of omission and commision of Lord Lytton accelerated the 
movement against foreign rule. Lord Lytton held his famous Delhi 
Durbar in 1877 at a time when the people of South India were 
suffering terribly from the destruction brought about by famine. 
They wondered at the callousness of the Viceroy. The general 
comment was .* “Nero was fiddling while Rome was burning.” 
The Second Afghan War was a costly affair and the Viceroy was 
condemned for having precipitated the same. In order to gag the 
public opinion in the country, Lord Lytton passed the notorious 
Vernacular Press Act in 1878. Its discriminatory provisions were 
universally condemned by the people belonging to all walks of 
life Sir Erskine Perry described the Act as a “retrograde and 
ill-conceived measure injurious to the future progress of India.” 
was also called the Gagging Act. Lytton passed the Arms Act 
in 1878. This Act made an invidious distinction between Indians 
and Europeans. While Europeans were allowed to keep arms 
freely, Indians could not do so without a licence. To quote 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, the Arms Act “imposed upon us a 
badge of racial inferiority.” Such a measure was derogatory to 
the self-respect of the people of India. Lord Lytton removed 
the import duty on cotton manufactures with a view to help the 
British manufactures and that was resented by the Indians. The 
net result of these acts was that economic and political discon¬ 
tent grew to alarming proportions towards the close of Lytton’s 
Viceroyalty. The Indian Mirror wrote on 27 September 1882 : 
“We always entertained a fear that if the last Viceroyalty had 
run its full course, India would not have escaped without wit¬ 
nessing some great convulsicfn.” In 1883, William Wedderburn 
described to Blunt “the state of things at the end of Lytton’s 
reign as bordering on revolution.” Pherozeshah Mehta observed 
in 1884 that “there never was a more anxious and critical period 
in the history of British rule in India than when Lord Lytton 
resigned the reins of office. He left the country in a state of 
doubt and perplexity, of alarm and uneasiness.” Hume wrote 
in 1886 that under Lytton “The cup of national endurance and 
patience seemed almost full” and his “incapacity to realise the 
conditions of the country, his reckless desire to glorify his rule 
and his apparent want of any higher principles...all but 
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wrecked the British Dominion in the East.*’ 

It is true that the Vernacular Press Act was withdrawn 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon but the introduction of 
the llbert Bill with a view to put the Indian judges on the same 
footing as the European judges in dealing with all cases which 
came before them for disposal, evoked a storm of protest from 
the Europeans in India. Lord Ripon became the target of 
attacks by the Europeans. He was not only boycotted by them 
but also threatened to be kidnapped to England. Ultimately, 
a compromise was arrived at to suit the Europeans. But the 
agitation connected with the llbert Bill left behind bitter memo¬ 
ries in the hearts of the Indians who were convinced that they 
could not expect any justice or fairplay from the Europeans 
when their own interests were involved. To quote Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, “No self-respecting Indian could sit idle under 
the fierce light of that revelation. It was a call to high patriotic 
duty to those who understood its significance.’’ Before the 
effect of llbert Bill controversy was over, the Indians had 
already organised themselves into the Indian National Confe¬ 
rence which was the forerunner of the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1885. 

It is contended that the holding of the Delhi Durbar in 
January 1877 helped indirectly the cause of nationalism in the 
country. Taking advantage of this occasion, the leaders of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha addressed on 5 December 1876 a cir¬ 
cular letter to the princes, chiefs and gentlemen who had been 
invited to Delhi for that occasion. The letter was given wide 
publicity in the press. It called upon the Indian invites 
to the Delhi Durbar not to look upon the coming event as an 
occasion for mere joy and display but as one symbolizing the 
growing unity of India as a nation and to take advantage of it 
to further the cause of unity. It was stated in the letter : “The 
honour that has been paid to you in your personal or represen¬ 
tative capacity (in being invited to the gathering at Delhi), is 
regarded by us as an honour to the nation to which you belong, 
and we have no doubt that the gathering of so many represen¬ 
tative men from all parts of India *is an event of national 
importance, and that it will be regarded, in all future history, as 
the commencement of that fusion of races and creeds, the seco¬ 
nd birth of the great Indian nation, for which we have so long 
prayed and dreamed, and which has been so wonderfully brought 
about by Providence through strange agencies. On such an 
occasion, it behoves you to sink the individual and the tempo- 
Tary in the national and permanent concern of the event, and to 
prove to the world that you are fully alive to the greatness of 
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the responsibilities thrown on you by being thus singled out to 
represent all that is great and good, true and hopeful, in this 
vast country...you should not be dazzled by the gaieties of tlio 
gathering, but learn the great moral lesson of healthy, self- 
sustained, and joint political action, which such an event is so- 
well-circulated to teach. You are the great notables of the land, 
the first Parliament of the united Indian nation, the first Cong¬ 
ress of the representatives of the diverse states and nationalities 
which make up the body politic of India...We pray that you 
will make it a point of duty to see each other individually 
during your stay in Delhi, and bid welcome to each other 
foregoing all reserve and petty misunderstandings, which have 
separated us long enough to our ruin. We propose further that 
you will all meet together in private gatherings and discuss with 
each other our present situation and future prospects.’* 

Some Anglo-Indians were already aware of the growth of a 
national feeling in India in the sixties and seventies of the 19th 
century. William Edwards, an ex-Judge of the High Court of 
Agra, wrote in 1866 that “a feeling of nationality has sprung up 
in India.” To quote him, “The result of long years of internal 
tranquillity and good order, under a powerful government, has 
been to fuse into a whole the previously discordant elements of 
native society, and to bind together, by a bond of common 
country, colour, and language, those whom we have been in 
the habit of considering as eTectually and for ever separated by 
diversity of race and religion, and the insurmountable barrier 
of caste...We ought also to bear in mind, that as facilities for 
communication by post and telegraph, and for personal inter¬ 
course by railway, increase in India, the people will become still 
more united, and the feeling of nationality and dislike to the 
conquering race will certainly increase and be more deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people of that vast continent.” 

William Knighton, once an Assistant Commissioner in 
Oudh, wrote thus in 1867: “The educated Bengalee and the 
educated Sikh, the educated^lumnus of the Canning College in 
Lucknow, and the educated native of Travancore, all alike re¬ 
gard themselves as natives of India, and are all ready to make 
common cause against foreigners...It is entirely a new feature, 
and will lead in the future to great results.” 

W.B. Jones, Commissioner of Berar, wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1878 the following, “Within the twenty years 
of ray own recollection, a feeling of nationality, which formerly 
had no existence, or was but faintly felt has grown up....Now.... 
we.... are beginning to find ourselves face to face, not with the 
population of individual provinces, but with 200 million of 
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people united by sympathies and intercourse which we have 
ourselves created and fostered. This seems to me to be the great 
political fact of the day." 

The following passage occurs in April 1868 issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, “The aegis, 
of British protection is an acknowledged necessity (for India), 
and none feel its need with greater emphasis than the leaders 
of native thought. But it is not as the representative of brute 
force, but of the order and genius of equal law, that we bow 
down to this supreme necessity. The argument of force, if it is 
resorted to as justification for denying concessions in time, 
necessarily weakens itself for want of sanction. It cannot there¬ 
fore, be in the true interests of the Empire that the British rulers, 
of the country should be allowed to isolate themselves in this 
fashion. The iron hand must be concealed under the soft 
glove, and the sword sheathed in the scabbard of wise policy.... 
There can be no question that a nation of 250 millions can 
never be permanently held down by sheer force, and sooner or 
later in God’s Providence, and under the encouragement of 
British example and discipline, the people of this country must 
rise to the status of a self-governed community, and learn to 
control their own affairs in subordinate alliance with England. 
The transfer of power it inevitable, and the duty of statesmeni 
is to graduate it in a way to make the transfer natural and easy 
so as to keep up the continuity of national growth.’’ 
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PREDECESSORS OF THE CONGRESS 


The Indian National Congress was founded in December 
1885. It was the first organised expression of the Indian nation¬ 
al movement on an all-India basis. However, it had many prede¬ 
cessors. Raja Ram Mohun Roy was one of the first Indian 
leaders to start the agitation for political reform. He fought 
for the freedom of the press, trial by jury, the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive, the appointment of Indians 
to higher offices, protection of ryots from the oppression of the 
Zamindars and the development of Indian trade and industries. 
He took keen interest in the international affairs and every¬ 
where he supported the cause of liberty, democracy and nation¬ 
alism. 

The Derozians 

His tradition was carried on by the Bengalee youth known as 
the Derozians named after Anglo-Indian teacher Henry 
Vivean Derozio (1808-31). Derozio was of mixed parentage. On 
his father’s side, he was a Portuguese and on the mother side, 
an Indian. He was undoubtedly a prodigy. He completed his 
school education at the early age of 14. In 1823, he became a 
clerk in an English firm at Bhagalpore. In 182^ he came to 
Calcutta and took up journalism and literature. He helped in 
editing a number of journals—the India Gazette, the Calcutta 
Literary Gazette, the Bengal Annual and the Kaleidoscope. In 1827, 
he published a volume of poems and was appointed an Assistant 
Headmaster in the Senior Department of the Hindu College in the 
same year. In 1828, he was promoted to the post of a lecturer 
in English literature and history. As a teacher, he earned the 
admiration, loyalty and devotion of his pupils. His lectures 
were so attractive that not only the students of his own class 
but the students of the senior classes also attended them. In 
addition to lectures, he had discussions with students where 
ideas were exchanged. A regular society known as the **Aca- 
demic Association” was formed and there all sorts of questions 
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relating to poetry and literature, philosophy and eithcs and 
religion and politics were freely discussed. The weekly meetings 
were sometimes attended by such eminent men as David Hare, 
Sir Edwin Ryan of the Supreme Court and Dr Mill, Principal 
of the Bishop College. He also gave lectures on morals and 
lierature at the David Hare’s School. 

Derozio was accused of having corrupted the minds of the 
youngmen of the college. The orthodox Hindu parents com¬ 
bined to demand his removal from the college. The governing 
body of the Hindu College eventually bowed to the wishes of 
the orthodox parents on the ground of pure expediency. The 
explanation given by the governing body was that the decision 
to dismiss Derozio was “founded upon the expediency of yield¬ 
ing to popular clamours, the justice of which it is not incum¬ 
bent on them to investigate.” 

The basic charge against Derozio was that he did not believe 
in God and his teachings tended to create a spirit of revolt and 
an irreligious frame of mind among the boys. Derozio defended 
himself in these words : ‘T have never denied the existence of a 
God in the hearing of any human being. If it be wrong to 
speak at all upon such a subject, 1 am guilty, but I am neither 
afraid nor ashamed to confess having stated the doubts of philo¬ 
sophers upon this head, because I have also stated the solution 
of these doubts. Is it forbidden anywhere to argue upon such 
a question ? If so, it must be equally wrong to adduce an ar¬ 
gument upon either side...And, I can vindicate my procedure 
by quoting no less orthodox authority than Lord Bacon : ‘If a 
man,’ says this philosopher (and no one ever had a better right 
to pronounce an opinion upon such matters than Lord Bacon), 
’will begin with certainties he shall end in doubt.’ This, I need 
scarcely observe, is always the case with contented ignorance 
when it is roused too late to thought. One doubt suggests 
another, and universal scepticism is the consequence. I there¬ 
fore thought it my duty to acquaint several of the College 
students with the substance of Hume’s celebrated dialogue 
between Cleanthes and Philo, in which the most subtle and 
reiined arguments against theism are adduced. But I have also 
furnished them with Dr Reid’s and Dugald Stewart’s more 
acute replies to Hume—replies which to this day continue unre¬ 
futed. This is the head and front of my offending. If the re¬ 
ligious opinions of the students have become unhinged in conse¬ 
quence of the course I have pursued, the fault is not mine. To 
produce convictions was not within my power and if I am to 
be condemned for the atheism of some, let me receive credit for 
the theism of others.” 
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Derozio had a passionate love for his country. He revolted 
against the fallen state of India. He delved into history to dis> 
cover the ancient glories of India. He dedicated sonnets to his 
country and one of them runs : 

TO INDIA—MY NATIVE LAND 

My country ! in thy day of glory past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy brow, 

And worshipped as a deity thou wast. 

Where is that glory, where that reverence now ? 

Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last. 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou; 

Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 
Save the sad story of thy misery ! 

Well— let me dive into the depths of time. 

And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
A few small fragments of those wrecks sublime. 

Which human eye may never more behold; 

And let the guerdon of my labour be 
My fallen country ! one kind wish from thee ! 

Derozio has been compared to Socrates. Like Socrates, he 
pursued what was right with single-minded devotion. Like 
Socrates, he had the gift to inspire youngmen with enthu¬ 
siasm in search of truth. Like Socrates, he was accused of mis¬ 
guiding the youth and like Socrates, he suffered. He was dismis- 
ed from service. 

Many of the students of Derozio were youngmen of ability 
and high character. Under the leadership of Derozio, they 
brought out journals like The Parthenon (or Athenium) and The 
Bengal Spectator which became the mouthpiece of the group 
known as “New Bengal.” By their integrity, dignified conduct 
and conscientiousness coupled with intellectual ability, the 
pupils of Derozio enhanced self-respect and elevated the moral 
stature of society. They were men of honour in whom the 
nationalist sentiment—the love of India—first manifested itself. 

They exerted great influence on public opinion. Without 
intending to introduce any radical change in the political rela¬ 
tionship between India and Great Britain, they became the 
critics of the administrative system in the country. They were 
radical in their views and followed the Benthamite principles 
and subscribed to the ideas of Adam Smith. In their writings 
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and speeches, they exposed the police corruption, the miserable 
state of peasantry and the state of judiciary. They adverted 
freedom of press, state system of technical education and the 
appointment of Indians to higher posts in the country. They 
even agitated for competitive examinations for the services. 
Their goal was not higher than that of improvement in adminis< 
tration and the method of achieving it was discussion and 
passing of resolutions through their associations. They created 
a public opinion and promoted political consciousness among 
the middle classes. In 1838, the following comment was pub¬ 
lished in the Hindu Pioneer under the heading *‘lndia under 
Foreigners” : “The Government of India (under the English) is 
purely aristocratical; the people have no voice in the counsel of 
legislature; they have no hand in framing the laws which regu¬ 
late their civil conduct. We need not expatiate on the mono¬ 
poly of the state service, the law’s delay, the insolence of office, 
the heavy expenses of Government, the retirement from India 
of ail those who acquire wealth and the enormous taxation to 
which the country is subjected—evils too well known in India. 
The violent means by which foreign supremacy has been estab¬ 
lished and the entire alienation of the people of the soil from 
any share of the Government, nay, even from all offices of trust 
and power, are circumstances which no commercial, no political, 
benefits can authorise or justify.” 

The Kooka Movement 

Even before the foundation of the Indian National Congress, 
there were certain movements against the British Government, 
The Kooka Movement was started in the Punjab by Guru 
Ram Singh. He called upon his followers to live a life of aus¬ 
terity and work for the glory of the land. The Government got 
frightened on account of the enormous influence exercised by 
Ram Singh over his followers. The result was that Guru Ram 
Singh was interned at his village Bhainee for an indefinite 
period. Strict surveillance jyas maintained over him from 1863 
to 1866. The British Government had given open permission 
to the Muslims for kine-killing in the Punjab. This was resented 
by all sections of the non-Muslim population. The followers of 
Ram Singh, known as the Kookas, attacked the butchers at 
many places, particularly at Amritsar and Raikot. Many 
Kookas were hanged for murdering the butchers. That led to 
violence. On 17 January 1872, at 7 o’clock, fortynine Kookas 
were blown away from seven guns. One was cut to pieces 
when he rushed forward to attack the Deputy Commissioner. 
After a summary trial, the remaining Kookas were done to 
death in a very uncivilised manner. Guru Ram Singh and his 
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Lieutenants were arrested and the Guru was sent to Burma 
where he was detained in solitary confinement. He suffered 
repeatedly from dropsy, general debility and dysentery and ulti> 
mately died in November 188S. 

Bengal Landholders Society 

It was on the advice of Theodore Dickens, an eminent 
British Barrister and Planter in India, that the principal Zamin- 
dars residing in and around Calcutta met on 10 November 
1837 to form an association called the Landholders Society ‘‘to 
defend and promote the landed interests of the country, in the 
same manner as the Chamber of Commerce has been instituted 
for the commercial interests.** A Provisional Committee was 
set up to draw up a prospectus for the Society. The Provisional 
Committee was told that while preparing the prospectus, they 
should keep in mind the fact that the Society “was intended to 
embrace people of all descriptions, without reference to caste, 
country or complexion, and, rejecting ail exclusiveness, was to 
be based on the most universal and liberal principles; the only 
qualification necessary to become its member being the posses¬ 
sion of interests in the soil of the country.*' According to the 
prospectus prepared by the Provisional Committee, the objects 
of the Society were to promote the general interests of the 
landholders and a cordial and friendly communication between 
all classes interested in land, without distinction of colour, caste, 
birth, place or religion, to diffuse information on all subjects 
connected with the interests of the soil, to settle differences and 
disputes amongst the landholders, to make representations to 
the Government if any law injurious to their interests was passed, 
to ask for the enactment of legislation in the interests of the 
landholders, to ask for the repeal of all existing laws prejudicial 
to them, to assist landholders living at a distance in their business 
with the courts and public offices of the Presidency and general¬ 
ly to furnish them with advice on all matters connected with 
the objects of the Society. Each member of the Society was 
required to pay an entrance fee of Rs. 5 and an annual sub¬ 
scription of Rs. 20. It was to be managed by an elected 
committee which was to meet at least once a month. 

The Bengal Landholders Society was formally inaugurated 
on 19 March 1839 by Theodore Dickens at Calcutta. It was 
attended by more than 200 Zamindars and a few Anglo-Indians. 
While inaugurating the Society, Dickens observed : “I congra¬ 
tulate you. gentlemen, on the formation of the first Society for 
political objects which has ever been organised by the natives of 
India with large and liberal view, without exclusiveness, and 
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with ends and aims of extensive utility. I see in it the 
germ of great things and 1 am satisfied that the care and 
prudence which will be required to conduct these begin¬ 
nings to fitting ends, will not be wanting.” Raja Radhakant 
Deb who presided over the meeting, referred to the resumption 
operations which had cast a gloom over the landholders and he 
put emphasis on the necessity of unity among them. He pointed 
out that the establishment of such a Society was necessary ”in 
order to keep a watch over the measures of Government and 
its functionaries and for the purpose of making representations- 
to it.” He further maintained that the Society “ought on no¬ 
account to be considered as in any way opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment; on the contrary, if the object of Government be the good 
of the people, and this Society subserved that end, it was evident 
that Government could not but consider it as beneficial both 
to itself and to the country at large.” 

There was a mixed reception to the new Society. The Bengal 
Hurkaru welcomed it “as placing before the eyes of the popula¬ 
tion in some shape that form of domestic polity which has con¬ 
ferred such inestimable benefits in England and in America.”" 
The Englishman wrote : “Government have the choice between, 
association and conspiracy; if they put down the one, they can¬ 
not prevent the other.” The Friend of India advised the autho¬ 
rities not to get alarmed because the Bengalees had not “one cle¬ 
ment of political resistance among them.” To quote : “This is na 
Canadian Assembly with a Papineau to breathe hostility into- 
councils. It is a large association of great Baboos, most of whom 
are too unwieldy for any treasonable views. It is a Society com¬ 
posed of the successors of those same landholders, from whon) 
Moorshid Kooly Khan, more than a hundred years ago, took 
away all their lands by one stroke of the pen.” The Calcutta 
Courier wrote : “The Hindoos have at last made the discovery 
that union is power! This Association we look upon as a 
political association. It is a clean carrying out of that principle 
of equality in the charter «f freedom, which its single-minded 
and sincere framers doubtless intended should be acted upon. 
Our native brethren have now, thanks to the equality faction at 
home, gotten an association : we shall not be much surprised 
if they shortly get an O’Connell; and then...” 

During the first two years of its existence, the Society was 
very active. Its meetings were held at many places and a large 
number of questions were discussed. The Society got from the 
Government the permission to address the Government “in the 
same manner as is done by the Chamber of Commerce.” Persons 
from all walks of life joined the Society. The Society appointed 
John Crawfurd as its agent in London on 9 July 1838 and 
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provided him with the necessary funds. Towards the end of 1838, 
the Society presented a long and well-reasoned petition to the 
Government against the resumption of rent-free lands. To begin* 
with, the attitude of the Government was not helpful but ulti¬ 
mately it yielded. 

It is true that the main object of the Society was to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Zamindars but actually it did some¬ 
thing more than that. The Society took up several questions 
which were concerned with the welfare of the public at large. 
Those questions were the use of Bengali in courts, the reduction, 
of stamp duties, the grant of subsistence to witnesses in criminal 
cases, etc. That was partly due to the fact that the Zamindars 
at that time were leaders of the Indian society and as such were 
its representatives and spokesmen. The Bengal Landholders* 
Society was the only medium through which the grievances of 
the people could be brought to the notice of the authorities. 
The members of the Society also wanted to disprove the accu¬ 
sation that they were concerned only with their selfish interests 
and nothing else. 

With the passage of time, the members of the Society lost 
their initial zeal for their work. In 1842, Dwarkanath Tagore 
and Theodore Dickens left for England and their departure also 
gave a set-back to the Society. A new life came into the Society 
in 1843 when Dwarkanath Tagore came back to Calcutta along 
with George Thompson, the Scottish agitator. George Thomp¬ 
son was appointed the agent of the Society in England in place 
of John Crawfurd. In 1844, Thompson set up an office of the 
Bengal Landholders* Society in London and it served as a 
depository of information concerning India and a place of* 
resort for persons interested in the objects of the Society. After 
working for some time, the members of the Society became 
inactive once again. In 1848-49, an attempt was made to make 
the Society “a less aristocratic and consequently more popular 
association*’ than in the past but without much results 

Many reasons have been given for the early decay of the 
Bengal Landholders* Society. It is pointed but that the difficulties, 
of carrying on constitutional agitation in India at that time were 
very great. The people were backward both economically and 
educationally. The means of communication were very poor 
and hence the difficulty of making the Society a success. More¬ 
over, the people were indifferent towards such political associa¬ 
tions as the Bengal Landholders’ Society. The number of 
public-spirited persons at that time was very small and no won¬ 
der the Society could not become strong. The Government was. 
also able to win over many of its active members by offering. 
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them jobs and no wonder the Society became weak. In 
December 1839, a separate Indigo Planters’ Association was set 
up in Calcutta and thus a division was created among those 
who bad an interest in land. Some of the grievances of the 
Zamindars were redressed by the Government as a result of the 
pressure put by the Bengal Landholders* Society and when the 
object of the Society was achieved, there was no motive force 
to continue the same. It is true that the Bengal Landholders* 
Society achieved nothing spectacular during its period of exis¬ 
tence, but it deserves prominent mention in the history of the 
country as it was the first attempt at organising a political 
association in India on Western lines. In 1868, Rajendralal 
Mitra called the Society as “the pioneer of freedom in this 
country.” To quote him : “It gave to the people the first 
lesson in the art of fighting constitutionally for their rights and 
taught them how to manfully assert their claims and give 
■expression to their opinions.” 

British India Society 

On 27 March 1839, a provisional committee was set up to 
establish an association in London named the British India 
Society “for bettering the condition of our fellow subjects—the 
Natives of British India” and “to fix the eyes of the entire 
nation on the extent and claims of British India.” The Society 
was formally inaugurated on 6 July 1839 with Lord Brougham 
in the chair. The speakers at the inaugural meeting criticised 
the administration of the English East India Company for its 
wicked wars, its ruinous system of taxation, its failure to 
develop the resources of the country, its neglect of public 
works, its monopolies and its patronage. Emphasis was put 
on the poverty, misery and discontent prevailing in India. 
Lord Brougham put emphasis on the duty of the British people 
towards the people of India. Daniel O’Connell pleaded for 
“justice to India”. He declared that the sufferings of the people 
of India were more than thpse of the people of Ireland. He 
concluded by saying : “From this hour, I adopt the Natives of 
India as my clients.” George Thompson observed that “by 
bettering the conditions of our fellow subjects—the Natives 
of India—we shall be advancing the prosperity of our own 
■country and conferring incalculable benefits upon other parts 
of the world.” 

High hopes were raised from the British India Society but 
unfortunately those were not realised. For a few months, 
things went on very w'ell. George Thompson toured the 
■country and hundreds of people came to hear him. He 
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delivered a series of six lectures on India at Manchester in 
which he appealed to the members of his audiences to help the 
people of India. Petitions and remonstrances were addressed 
to the British Parliament and the Court of Directors of the 
English East India Company. The members of the British 
Parliament who were interested in Indian questions were given 
all the necessary information. Contacts were established with 
people in India with a view to get their help and cooperation. 
The Bengal Landholders* Society agreed to help British India 
Society and sent a contribution of £ 500 to London. Many 
prominent persons from Bombay pledged their “best and most 
unqualified support** to the British India Society. In January 
1840, a Bombay Committee of the Society was set up to 
furnish the parent body with funds and information. 

However, serious differences arose among the members of 
British India Society in 1840 on the question of opium and tea 
and consequently John Crawfurd withdrew himself from British 
India Society. This almost wrecked the organisation. How¬ 
ever, the Society survived the split. The London Committee 
was reorganised and William Adam was appointed as Secretary. 
On 6 July 1840, the first anniversary meeting of the Society was. 
held with Sir Charles Forbes in the chair. Sir Charles was 
known as “the Benevolent Father of India*' on account of his 
sympathy and love for the people of India. Daniel O'Connell 
addressed the meeting “as the advocate of 150 millions of 
human beings in India who were treated worse than slaves and 
rendered beggars by oppression.*’ He condemned the salt 
monopoly, the opium trade and the resumption of rent-free 
lands in India. He appealed to the people of England to “raise 
the shield of humanity round the Natives of India, in order to 
vindicate our common Christianity and promote the blessings 
of peace and prosperity in that long-oppressed quarter of the 
world.** 

In June 1841, the British India Society entered into a formal 
alliance with the Anti-Corn Law League in England by which 
it agreed to suspend its agitation on behalf of India until the 
Corn Laws were repealed. The members of the British India 
Society thought that they had struck a good bargain but that 
was not correct. The alliance proved disastrous to their 
organisation and to their cause. It was on account of this 
alliance that Sir Charles Forbes cut off his connection with the 
British India Society. He was the most generous contributor 
to the funds of the Society and consequently his withdrawal 
adversely a^ected the funds of the Society and also its prestige. 
Moreover, by allying itself with the Anti-Corn Law League, 
British India Society incurred the hostility of the landed 
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-aristocracy in England. By the time the Corn Laws were repeal* 
ed in 1846, the organisation of British India Society had 
•disintegrated and the cause of Indian reform was almost forgot¬ 
ten. When in 1847, the organisers of British India Society 
reminded the Anti-Corn Law League of their pledges made in 
1841, there was hardly any response. 

It is true that the British India Society represented the first 
.attempt at organised agitation on behalf of India in England 
but it failed. The Society had to hght against powerful vested 
■interests in England. Moreover, the people of England were 
not interested in the affairs of India. Internal differences also 
played their part. The doctrinaire approach of the Society 
also alienated sympathies of many people in England. By 
entering into an alliance with the Anti-Corn Law League in 
1841, the British India Society signed its own death warrant. 
However, it is not correct to say that the British India Society 
did absolutely nothing. It tried to bring together all the 
friends of India on a common platform. It awakened some 
interest among Englishmen in Indian affairs and also reminded 
them of their responsibility for the fate of the people of India. 
It was as a result of the e:^orts of British India Society that the 
English East India Company encouraged the cultivation of 
cotton and investment of British capital in India. The 
severities of the resumption laws were mitigated. British 
India Society also stimulated political agitation in India. 

In January 1843, George Thompson arrived in Calcutta 
along with Dwarkanath Tagore. George Thompson was 
praised as a prophet and a liberator and also condemned as a 
paid agitator and a grievance-monger. He delivered a series 
of lectures in Calcutta which were attended by hundreds of 
people and widely reported in press throughout India. In 
these lectures, he called upon the Indians to discharge their 
duties as enlightened citizens. He advised them to wake up 
and cry for the redress Bf their grievances. To quote him : 
“India has foreign rulers, foreign councillors, foreign historians, 
foreign defamers and I am sorry to say, is obliged to have for¬ 
eign advocates. Call a meeting at the Town Hall upon a ques¬ 
tion exclusively affecting the Natives of India and the speakers 
are foreigners. Let a cause require an agent in England and 
though it be one altogether affecting the Natives themselves, 
that agent must be a foreigner.'* He blamed the people of 
India for all the evils of legislation and administration affecting 
them as “You offer no advice, you threaten no opposition, 
you recommend no modification.'' He called upon the people 
•of India to unite for the redress of their grievances. He 
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asked them to call meetings, memorialize, send representations, 
knock at the door of justice again and again, harder and harder 
and if they were not heard by the authorities in India they 
should appeal to the people and Parliament of England who 
were the real rulers of India. 

The lectures of George Thompson had tremendous influence 
■on the people of Bengal. To quote the Bengal Herald ; “No 
man whoever came to this country ever made such an 
impression on the Native mind as has been produced by Mr 
Thompson’s addresses.'’ Thompson has been called the “father 
of political agitation in India.’’ The result was that on 20 
April 1843, the Bengal British India Society was formed with 
George Thompson as President. He continued to occupy 
that office until he left India in December 1843. 

The Bengal British India Society was a joint Indo-British 
venture. However, the majority of its members were Indians. 
Its Indian members came from the English educated and public- 
spirited men from Calcutta and the Mofussil. The Bengal 
British India Society was in its composition and outlook essen¬ 
tially bourgeois. It was more of a study circle than an associa¬ 
tion of agitators. George Thompson had told them that they 
would be performing a very useful function if they collected 
information which was useful to the Government and their 
friends in England. That information was to be concerning 
the problems facing the people and the Government. To quote 
George Thompson : “Sit down and draw out a statement of 
those evils. Let them be intelligibly exhibited and convincingly 
illustrated; and let the plain and practicable remedy be set 
forth. We then, who have access to the people and Parlia¬ 
ment of England, thus assisted by you, will be able in your 
own language to make known your wishes and your wants.’’ 
The members of the Bengal British India Society faithfully 
followed the advice of Thompson and consequently they 
organised no meetings and demonstrations. They met from 
time to time and discussed matters of public interest. They 
prepared papers and reports containing all the necessary infor¬ 
mations. Sometimes they submitted petitions to the authorities 
in India and England. They conducted open and detailed 
inquiries into the condition of the raiyats in lower Bengal. 
They also examined the condition of the teachers in Govern¬ 
ment schools. They also advocated the cause of technical 
and female education. They protested against perpetual widow¬ 
hood among the Hindus and Kulin polygamy. 

There were the opponents of the Bengal British India 
Society who accused its members of sedition. The Government 
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also succeeded in winning over some of its members by 
offering them jobs. The older and conservative leaders of 
the Hindu community kept themselves aloof from the Society 
on account of its attacks on some of the evil practices among 
the Hindus. In 1846, the Society suffered an irreparable loss 
on account of the death of Dwarkanath Tagore who was its 
patron. In 18S1, the Bengal Landholders Society and the 
Bengal British India Society were amalgamated into the British 
Indian Association. 

British Indian Association 

The new Association was entirely Indian in composition. 
It is true that it was dominated by the Calcutta Zamindars 
but it claimed to represent the people of British India as a 
whole. The founders of the Association aimed at making it a 
central, national organisation, with branches all over the 
country. However, they did not succeed in their mission. 
Very soon, the Madras branch became independent and came 
to be known as the Madras Native Association. The same was 
true of Bombay and Poona. Even those branches of the British 
Indian Association which were set up in the Mofussil of Bengal 
did not do well. In spite of all this, the British Indian 
Association commanded a lot of prestige on account of the vast 
funds at its disposal. It had also the advantage of being at 
the capital of India, and having experienced and public-spirited 
men as its members. On certain occasions, the British Indian 
Association actually spoke and acted on behalf of the country 
as a whole. It also tried to encourage cooperation between 
the various parts of India on matters of common concern. To 
begin with, it resented the allegation that it was an organisation 
of the Bengalee Zamindars but with the passage of time, it 
actually became more and more an orginisation of the Zamin¬ 
dars. By the late sixties of the 19th century, the educated 
middle classes of Bengal'began to feel that the British Indian 
Association was useless so far as their own interests were 
concerned. 

In its early days, the Hindu College boys had played 
an important part in the British Indian Association. After the 
Mutiny, it was still able to attract some of the first graduates of 
the Calcutta University, lawyers and other professional men. 
G. C. Ghosh, a pioneer journalist, W. C. Bonnerjee, S. C. 
Mukherjee, R. C. Dutt and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee had 
become members between 1857 and 1863. In 1867, Manmohan 
Ghose joined this Association on his return from England and 
urged its members to adopt a strong attitude on the question 
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of the civil service. By the 1870s, it was found that the new 
intelligentsia of Calcutta was not attracted towards this Associa^ 
tion. No wonder, its membership fell. After 1879, it became 
very low and the Association became an old men’s affair. It 
was controlled by the Debs, the Tagores and the Laws. 
Youngmen were discouraged to become its members because 
of its annual subscription of Rs 50. 

The Bombay Association 

On 26 August, 1852, the principal Hindus, Parsees, Moham¬ 
medans, Portuguese and Jews of Bombay met to consider “the 
desirableness of forming an association with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing the wants of the people of this country and the measures 
calculated to advance their welfare and of representing the same 
to the authorities in India or in England.” Thus was started 
the Bombay Association with Dadabhai Naoroji, V.N. Mandlifc 
and Nowrosjee Surdoonjee as its leaders. On that occasion, 
Dadabhai Naoroji observed : “Many ask what this Association 
means to do when it is well known that under our present 
government we enjoy an amount of liberty and prosperity rarely 
known to the inhabitants of India under any native sovereign. 
In reply to this it is said we ought to demand redress for our 
grievances. But what are those grievances? They may be 
many or none, yet nobody here is at this moment prepared to 
give a decided reply; when we see that our Government is often 
ready to assist us in everything calculated to benefit us, we had 
better, than merely complain and grumble, point out in a be¬ 
coming manner what our real wants are. We are subject to the 
English government, whose principal officers being drawn from 
England do not, except after a lonh residence and experience, 
become fully acquainted with our wants and customs. Though 
they may always be anxious to do good to us, they are often 
led, by their imperfect acquaintance with the country, to adopt 
measures calculated to do more harm than good, while we, on 
the other hand, have no means of preventing such occurrences. 
The most we can do is to complain through the medium of the 
paper. In time all is hushed up and thb people carry with them 
the impression that government has been unkind to them in 
not attending to their complaint. We have, therefore, to con¬ 
sider what we ought to do to secure our own good, and at the 
same time keep up a good understanding between us and 
Government.” 

On the same occasion, the Chairman of the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion, Mr Juggonathjee Sunkersett stated : “Now as the British 
Government acknowledge their duty to be to effect whatever 
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£ood they can for the benefit of this country, it is clear that 
their object and our object are one and the same. We are not 
in opposition to Government nor can Government be opposed 
to our objects, if it be shown that the good of the country is 
what we seek. The Government has the power to do much 
good and we have many a proof that they have the will also. 

I need not go far for these proofs. Witness this noble Institu¬ 
tion which they so generously support and in which so many, 
who are now present, have received a most excellent education... 

I might also refer to the recent appointment of so many Natives 
to the highly responsible situations of Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates. The Government are willing, 1 am sure, to do 
what good they can. When they are correctly informed they 
will always be ready to act to the advantage of the people over 
whom they rule; but they are not in possession of full and cor¬ 
rect information on all subjects connected with the welfare of 
the people. Besides their official sources of information, Govern¬ 
ment will be glad to have other channels of information on 
which they can rely. An Association like the one now establish¬ 
ed will doubtless be listened to with attention in respect to all 
matters which concern the wants and wishes of the people, 
which of course natives have better means of knowing than 
gentlemen whose time is engaged in the duties of their official 
situations.* 

Within a few months of the formation of the Bombay 
Association, it submitted a petition to the British Parliament. 
Another petition was submitted a year later. In these petitions, 
the Bombay Association criticised the existing machinery of 
the East India Company in India and asked for a system which 
was “less cumbersome, less exclusive, less secret, more directly 
responsible and infinitely more efficient and more acceptable to 
the governed.'* The blessings of the British rule were recognis¬ 
ed but those were “attributed to the British character rather 
than to the plan of Government...which is but little suited 
to the present state of India#* The dual authority of the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control was described as an 
anachronism. The authority exercised by the Calcutta authori¬ 
ties over the Governments of Bombay and Madras was criticis¬ 
ed. The administration was condemned as being unduly 
expensive. The attitude of the English officials was described 
as “despotic.** It was contended that “the European local 
officers scattered over the country at great distances from one 
another, and having large districts to attend to, far beyond their 
powers of supervision, and dependent to a very great degree 
on their subordinates, are compelled to dispose of the greater 
part of their business in a very imperfect manner; and their 
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statements to Government—whether emanating from persons 
who it is known may be trusted or from those in whose accuracy 
Government are aware no confidence can be placed —are on 
system accepted as equally trustworthy and the official vindica¬ 
tion of the acts of government founded thereon. The necessary 
result of this system is that Government is one of first impres¬ 
sions.** It was alleged that as the work of the Government 
was done in secrecy, it tended *‘to engender and perpetuate 
amongst the young servants of Government an illiberal and 
despotic tone; to give full scope to the prejudices, the ignor¬ 
ance. and the self-sufficiency of all; to discourage progress; to 
discountenance all schemes of improvement emanating from 
independent and disinterested sources, and not within the views 
of the officers to whose department they are referred; and to 
cramp all agriculture or commercial energy—all individual 
enterprise.** The Association protested against the ‘'exorbitant 
salaries of many highly paid officers whose duties are so trifling 
or involve comparatively so little labour or responsibility that 
they might with advantage be amalgamated with other officers 
or remunerated in a manner commensurate with the nature of 
the duties to be performed.” The foreign character of the 
administration was criticised and it was contended that “the 
time has arrived when the natives of India are entitled to a 
much larger share than they have hitherto had in the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of their country and that the Councils of 
the Local Government should, in matters of general policy and 
legislation, be opened, so as to admit of respectable and 
intelligent natives taking a part in the discussion of matters of 
general interest to the country, as suggested by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Elphinstone and others.** It was contended that there 
was absolutely no substance in the contention that the Indians 
were not fit to hold positions of trust and responsibility. It was 
pointed out that “the decisions of the native judges were in 
■every respect superior to those of the Europeans.** It was also 
pointed out that the declaration in the Charter Act of 1833 that 
no native of India shall be disqualified from office by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent or colour, had 
remained a dead letter and nothing had. been done to put the 
■same into*practice. It was also urged that the executive 
Government should always include “some persons trained and 
experienced in public offices of England who can bring to the 
■consideration of public affairs a more extended knowledge and 
wider view than are to be expected from those European 
gentlemen who have passed all their days from boyhood in 
the bad systems of this country and know no other by which to 
compare and improve them.** 
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It is true that the petitions submitted by the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion did not have much effect immediately but they undoubted¬ 
ly created a lot of stir in London. The result was that an 
India Reform Society with John Bright as one of its associates^ 
was set up to put forward the point of view of the Indians. 

London Indian Society 

On 24 March 1865, a meeting was held in London which 
was attended by ‘‘almost all the principal Indian gentlemen 
now in London.” At that meeting, it was decided to form the 
London Indian Society ‘‘for the purpose of discussing ail polit¬ 
ical, social and literary subjects relating to India and adopting 
such measures as may be necessary to acquaint the public in 
England with the views and feelings of the people of India on 
all principal questions that may arise from time to time.” It 
was also decided that “only Natives of India, including Ceylon, 
should be eligible to become ordinary members” of the society. 
The unanimous view of the meeting was that “the influence of 
a body of men representing Indian interests and Indian senti¬ 
ments would be completely lost if any other than the Indian 
element should enter into its essential constitution, but that 
European gentlemen who have distinguished themselves in some 
shape or other, by doing good service to India, would be elect¬ 
ed as honorary members, without having, however, any voice 
in the management of the affairs of the society.” Dadabhai 
Naoroji was elected its President and W.C- Bonnerjee its 
secretary. The London India Association did not live long as 
it was merged in the East India Association in 1866. The mem¬ 
bers of the society ventilated the grievances of the Indians on 
political, social and literary subjects. They formulated Indian 
grievances and countered misrepresentations about India in 
the English press. The society also tried to secure the co¬ 
operation of the British Indian Association in Calcutta. 

East India Association * 

The East India Association was founded in London on I 
October ) 866 “for the independent and disinterested.advocacy 
and promotion of the public interests and welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants of India generally.” It was intended to provide the 
British public and members of Parliament “information and 
assistance on all Indian subjects within its power.” The mem¬ 
bership of the Association was open to all officials or non- 
officials, Indians or Europeans, on payment of an annual sub¬ 
scription of £ I or Rs 10. All types of people were attracted 
to this Association. There were Anglo-Indians who wanted to 
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promote their interests or just wanted to air their views. There 
were British publicmen who were in search of a cause or a 
constituency. Likewise, there were many Indians who wanted 
to improve their own prospects or the interests of their country. 
After some time, the membership of the Association began to 
rise. In March 1867, it was J25 but it rose to 1,000 in 1871. 
Most of its members were from India. They merely paid the 
subscription and received the Journal. In London also, only 
-a few members were of fiery spirits and their number also fell 
after the first student members came back to India. 

Dadabhai Naoroji did all that he could to make the East 
India Association speak for India as a whole. He dec¬ 
lared in 1867 that British rule had injected a “new political life“ 
into India. Its educated classes were becoming the natural 
leaders of the masses. A common language among them was 
forging strong bonds of nationality. To quote him: “The 
Nation is now becoming gradually assimilated for political 
purposes.” He emphasised the fact that all the political work 
in India must be directed from a London centre because local 
Indian Associations whose “efforts have a parochialism about 
them,” could not effectively rally British opinion. Their role 
was to supply London with both information and funds, to hold 
a watching brief over the local Governments in India and to 
train the people in their political rights so that in course of time 
they would be ready “for that great end, a Parliament of Parlia¬ 
ments in India.” 

The East India Association sent its emissaries to the Presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Bombay. As a result of the efforts of 
Dadabhai himself, a branch of the East India Association was 
set up in Bombay in 1869. It was meant to be the clearing house 
between the Associations in India and the London headquarters. 
It was to collect information and remit funds to England. 
Perozeshah Mehta was elected one of the Honorary Secretaries 
and the committee members included men like Ranade, Mandlik 
and R G. Bhandarkar. Lawyers, doctors. Government officials 
and graduates joined the Association. By .the end of 1869, there 
were 628 members. 

However, the ideals with which the East India Association 
was started w*ere not realised. The East India Association never 
got effective support in Bengal or Madras. It was commonly 
known as “a Bombay concern.” Unfortunately, it did not 
flourish even in Bombay. Off and on, it put out a few petitions 
against the Vernacular Press Act, the abolition of cotton duties 
and the expenses of the Afghan War. By 1879, most of the 
subscriptions were still unpaid. By 1881, its total membership 
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fell to 73. An attempt was made to put life into it but the 
same failed. That was partly due to the divergence between 
London and Bombay. The Bombay branch was only a local 
appendage of the headquarters in London which retired British 
civilians and army officers were controlling. In May 1881, 
Richard Temple was elected President of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation. 

To begin with, the East India Association gave a stimulus to 
political life in India both by its example and activity. Hundreds 
of prominent Indians from all parts of India became its mem¬ 
bers. However, many experienced public men in India were 
sceptical about its success or usefulness. The Hindoo Patriot 
wrote on 14 January 1867: “The field of operations before the 
East India Association is as wide as India and we may fairly 
enquire whether there are elements in it possessing that varied 
knowledge of the wants and wishes of all classes of the Indian 
community which is so essential to its usefulness. One great 
drawback to its success is the absence of an efficient native 
element in the Managing Committee, and we fear for years to 
come it will not be supplied. Military officers cannot be 
expected to know much about the natives of India, while retired 
civilians may from a fellow feeling for their brethren in India 
withhold cooperation from the agitation of questions affecting 
their character and good name. We wish that a provision were 
made for giving the non-resident members a sufficient voice in 
the affairs of the Association.’* The East India Association failed 
to have its branches all over the country. It failed to secure 
any tangible benefit for India. Even the two minor concessions 
for which it could claim partial credit, namely, the grant of 
nine scholarships to Indians for higher studies in Britain and 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to look into 
the finances of India, were withdrawn by the British Govern¬ 
ment. This had a great demoralising effect on the members 
of the Eiist India Association. The Association was weakened 
when Dadabhai Naoroji «came back to India in 1873 on his 
appointment as Diwan of Baroda. In 1875, the East India 
Association complained that it had not received from the peo¬ 
ple of India “that degree of support which it had reason to 
expect, and to which it may honestly lay claim.” The reply 
given was that the Association had as a rule ignored those 
questions in which the people of India were interested. In 1878 
the Indian Mirror wrote : “What has the East India Association 
done ? It is a convenient platform from which ex-civilians now 
and then endeavour to enlighten the world with the exploded 
notions about Indian Government. But certainly East India 
Association does not represent the people of India.” In 1883, 
the Indian Mirror declared that the East India Association had 
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“proved a decided failure’*. The East India Association ap¬ 
peared in its true colours when it came out strongly against the 
llbert Bill. Robert Elliot used it as a platform to attack 
“Baboo politicians” and to warn the British against the “danger 
of losing sight of the material and general interests of those 
silent masses on whom the stability of the Empire really rests... 
in our haste to gratify the very natural ambition of the educated 
classes.” 

Madras Native Association 

The Madras Native Association was established in 1852. It 
submitted to the British Parliament a petition in which it 
mentioned the various grievances of the people. Those arose 
“principally from the excessive taxation and the vexations which 
accompany its collection; and the insufficiency, delay and 
expense of the Company’s Courts of Law.” What the petitioners 
asked for was “the construction of roads, bridges and works 
for the' supply of irrigation ...; a better provision for the 
education of the people...and a form of local Government more 
conducive to the happiness of the subjects and the prosperity of 
the country.” The petition condemned both the Zamindari 
and Raiyatwari systems which were “the instruments of injustice 
and oppression.” The petition expressed dissatisfaction of the 
Hindus of Madras with their local government “for its prosely¬ 
tizing propensities” and with the Government of India for its 
interference with the Hindu Law of inheritance. The petition 
demanded an increased employment of Indians in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. It demanded greater independence for 
local governments and criticised “the systematic obstructiveness 
of supreme government.” The petition criticised the existing 
system of having a single council for the whole of India and 
demanded that every local government be allowed to manage 
its own affairs. The petition asked for a full and thorough 
investigation into the administration of India by an impartial 
commission. 

The petition submitted by the Madias Native Association 
received more attention from the British Government than the 
petitions submitted by other Associations. The Government 
appointed a commission of inquiry to investigate into an allega¬ 
tion of the Association that people were tortured by Govern¬ 
ment officials to extract revenue. The charge of the Association 
was substantially proved by the report of the Torture Com¬ 
mission. However, this annoyed the local officials who tried to 
wreak vengeance upon those who had worked against them. 
During 1854-60, the Association was fairly active. Many public 
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meetings were held and representations were made to the 
authorities, both in India and in Britain. The Madras Native 
Association continued to linger on till 1868 when Gazulu 
Lakshminarasu Chetty died. It continued to languish till 
V. Bhashyam Iyengar gave it a new lease of life after many 
years. 

Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 

The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was started on 2 April 1870 
through the ciTorts of G.V. Joshi and S.H. Chiplunkar. It was 
intended to be “a mediating body between the Government and 
the people which may afford to the latter facilities for knowing 
the real intention and objects of Government as well as adequate 
means for securing their rights, by making a true representation 
of the real circumstances in which they are placed. In order 
to become a member of the Sabha, a person was required to 
produce a power of attorney signed by at least 50 adults, 
authorising him to speak and act on their behalf in all public 
matters. Thus an attempt was made to give the Sabha a 
representative character and to ensure that the members of the 
Sabha enjoyed the confidence of the people Within four 
months, the strength of the Sabha rose to a hundred. By June 
1871, the number went up to about 140. Every member of the 
Sabha was required to take an oath that he would impartially 
and according to the best of his judgment and ability perform 
the duties of the Sabha assigned to him. The Sabha represented 
the wealth and intelligence of the local community. It was 
composed of Sardars, landholders, businessmen, retired govern¬ 
ment servants, lawyers and terchers. Most of the members of 
the Sabha were Hindus but there were also Parsi, Muslim and 
Christian members. Of the Hindu members of the Sabha, a 
vast majority were Brahmins. 

In 1870 and 1871, the Sabha discussed “a variety of subjects 
most of them of a local character.” Representations were made 
to the local authorities wifti a view to get the grievances of the 
people redressed. With the arrival of Ranade to Poona in 
November 1871, a new life was put into the Sabha and he 
continued to guide the affairs of the Sabha for twenty-one years, 
winning for it the reputation of being the most sober and 
effective political organisation in western India and using as 
his platform the Journal of the Sabha. If Ranade was the brain 
behind the Sabha, its life and soul was G.V. Joshi who was the 
real founder of the Sabha and its Secretary for many years. 
He worked with so much devotion for the Sabha that he won 
the title of Sarvajanik Kaka (uncle of the people). In Decem¬ 
ber 1873, the India Statesman of Bombay wrote: “The Poona 
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Sarvajanik Sabha is the leading Association of the progressive 
party in western India and the Secretaries to Government have, 
we should think, painful recollections of its interminable me¬ 
morials on every subject that could be made an excuse for 
asserting rights or remonstrating against wrongs. No Koonbee 
■can have a grievance against Government and want the cham¬ 
pionship of the great Sabha.” 

The Sabha took an active part in organising the Swadeshi 
Movement in the Deccan. In 1872 and 1876-78, it organised 
famine relief in the Deccan. It appointed a sub-committee to 
enquire into the condition of the agricultural classes in the 
Deccan. The agents of the Sabha travelled on the country¬ 
side, interviewed the people and collected a lot of useful infor¬ 
mation regarding prices, wages, indebtedness, the pressure of 
land revenue, local and central taxation and the working of 
forest laws. A pamphlet embodying the results of the inquiry 
was published. In 1873, the Sabha joined hands with the 
Bombay Association to send Naoroji Fardunji to London as 
their delegate to give evidence before the Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee on Indian Finance. In 1874, the Sabha collected money 
to help the famine-stricken people of Bengal. In 1875, the 
Sabha submitted to the House of Commons a petition in which 
a demand was made that the people of India should be given 
direct representation in the British Parliament. 

The leaders of the Sabha did a lot to arouse patriotic feelings 
among the people. They travelled from place to place and 
addressed public meetings. They also employed educated 
persons to work as preachers in the cause of India’s freedom. 
In these lectures, the miserable condition of the people was 
impressed upon the audiences. There were kirtans or songs at 
the time of those meetings In 1878, the Sabha started the 
Quarterly Journal which contained very learned articles on 
the political, social and economic problems facing the country. 
The Sabha arranged arbitration courts in the Deccan for the 
pri\ate settlement of civil disputes without the help of the courts 
set up by the Government. In 1876, the Sabha voted a con¬ 
gratulatory address to Queen Victoria oa her assumption of the 
title of ‘‘Empress of India”. The address made a reference 
to the blessings of the British rule in India but it also stressed 
the necessity of making certain concessions to the people of 
India. A demand was made that the legislative councils in India 
must be reformed with a view to make them more representative 
and responsible. It was demanded that the system of per¬ 
manent settlement of land revenue be extended to the whole of 
British India. It was also demanded that the great burden 
imposed on the people of India by the Indian National Debt 
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must be lightened. It was hoped that *‘the assumption of the 
imperial title may be signalized by the grant of new constitu* 
tional rights to the people of the country, thereby inaugurating 
a new era in the gradual development of the institutions of this 
country, elevating its people to the political and social status of 
the British nation, and teaching them gradually, by example and 
encouragement, and by actual exercise of responsible power,^ 
to be manly and self-sustained, prepared to welcome their con¬ 
nection with England as a providential arrangement intended 
for their welfare, and resolved to abide by it through all troubles 
and trials of their mutual growth.” In December 1876, the 
Sabha issued a circular letter to the princes, chiefs and gentle¬ 
men who had been invited by the Government to attend the- 
Delhi Darbar in January 1877. In the same month, a deputa¬ 
tion of the Sabha went to Delhi where it tried to canvass- 
support for the idea of holding periodical conferences of re¬ 
presentative Indians. The deputation went to Calcutta from» 
Delhi and discussed with local leaders questions of mutual 
interest. It was agreed that a conference of the representative- 
men of India should be held every year and the first such con¬ 
ference should meet in Calcutta. In January 1878, G.V, Joshi 
and three more members of the Sabha visited Calcutta and 
stayed there for a couple of weeks. On their way back from 
Calcutta, G.V. Johsi and his colleagues visited some other places 
in northern India. Wherever they went, they emphasised the 
necessity of greater unity and cooperation between public men. 
and the Associations in various parts of the country. 

. The popularity of the Sabha was not to the liking of many 
Anglo-Indians and they tried to poison the mind of the Govern¬ 
ment against the Sabha. Anglo-Indian newspapers accused the 
Sabha of disaffection and suggested that the Government should 
authorise an inquiry into its working. The Englishman wrote 
thus: “It is not too much to say that this body, backed by its- 
branches or affiliated societies at Sholapur and other stations,, 
threatens to grow into an imperium in imperio in the Dekkan... 
the Government lies under a very heavy responsibility to prevent 
such societies from growing into a danger to the state. Popular 
representation is a sharp weapon and a very perilous one to play 
with. It is well to realise that we are not yet prepared to 
govern India by means of popular representation and that 
anything which approaches to be a bona fide representative body 
will necessarily exercise a power incompatible with the existing 
system of administration.” The result was that the Government 
increased its surveillance on the Sabha and its leaders. Although 
the Government found nothing against them, it continued to 
regard them with great suspicion. Thinking that Ranade was 
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the master-mind behind the Sabha, he was transferred from 
Poona to Nasik and from Nasik to Dhulia. For the same 
reasons, he was not appointed a judge of the Hight Court of 
Bombay in 1880. Ashburner wrote: “The disloyalty of this 
gentleman has for some years been a matter of public noto¬ 
riety.” Another Englishnin observed that Ranade was “in 
the Deccan what Mr Parnell is in Ireland, an ardent Home 
Ruler.” Although the leaders of the Sabha knew that they were 
being suspected by the Government, they continued to do their 
work energetically, though cautiously. They were convinced 
of the usefulness of their cause and they did not bother about 
the views of the Government. 

There were differences of views among British officials with: 
regard to the character of the Sabha. Some were of the view 
that the Sabha was a disaffected body seeking opportunities for 
doing mischief. The view of other officers was that “whatever 
may have been its intentions at one time, it is not now animat¬ 
ed by a spirit hostile to our rule.” 

The Sabha received a set-back in July 1880 when G.V. Joshi 
died. There were many radicals among its members who did 
not approve of the policy of moderation followed by the Sabha. 
There were complaints against the constitution and working of 
the Sabha. J.G. Phulg^ started a campaign against the Brahmans- 
who dominated the Sabha and public life of Maharashtra. 
Under the overall control of Ranade, the Sabha wielded an 
enormous influence and conducted itself with great energy and' 
ability. There was complete cordiality and cooperation between 
the leaders of Bombay and those of the Sabha. Hume consi¬ 
dered it “the leading Sabha in India.” In November 1884, he 
wrote to the Secretary of the Sabha about his “linking in” 
project. The leaders of the Sabha took part in the meetings 
and discussions which took place in Bombay in December 1884. 
It is possible that Hume might have persuaded the Sabha to 
play host to the first session of the Indian National Congress. 
The Sabha had completed all the necessary arrangements for 
the first session of the Indian National Congress in December 
1885 but unfortunately cholera broke* out in Poona and the^ 
session of the Congress had to be shifted to Bombay. 

The Sabha took part in the agitation against the Ilbert Bill. 
It was among the first to petition for an extension of the Vice¬ 
royalty of Ripon. In 1884, it pressed for the reform of thfr 
Legislative Council and the recruitments to the civil service. On 
account of its moderation, the Sabha was able to wield some 
influence with the Government and it continued to do so till it 
came under the control of Tilak. 
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India League 

In 1868, Sisir Kumar Ghosh started the Amrita Bazar Pat- 
rika. Through the instrumentality of this newspaper and even 
otherwise, he attacked all forms of governmental restrictions on 
civil liberties and the economic exploitation of India by Great 
Britain. He called upon the Government to solve the problem 
of unemployment among the educated classes. He demanded 
that “the Indian Nation” be given a democratic, representative 
government, specifically a Parliament on the lines of the British 
Parliament In 1875, he founded the India League as a focal 
point for the district bodies after failing to persuade the British 
India Association to lower its annual subscription from Rs 50. 
He fixed the annual subscription of the India League at Rs 5 
which was well within the means of the educated middle classes 
of Bengal. The India League was the first political body in 
India which set up links with political groups outside Bengal. 
Sisir Kumar Ghosh went to Bombay to create unity between the 
political organisations of the two Presidencies. 

The Indian Association 

The Indian Association was inaugurated on 26 July 1876. 
Surendranath Banerjea and Ananda Mohan Bose were the main 
force behind it. Its objects were declared to be “to represent 
the people and promote by every legitimate means, the political, 
intellectual and national advancement of the people.” The 
Association aimed at creating a strong body of public opinion 
in the country. It was to aim at the unification of the Indian 
races and the peoples upon the basis of common political 
interests and aspirations. It was to promote friendly feelings 
between the Hindus and Muslims. It was to bring about the 
participation of the masses in the public movements of the day. 
Surendranath Banerjea was inspired by the example of Mazzini 
and his work for Italian unity. Speakers at the inaugural 
meeting tried to justify the ej^tablishment of the new Association 
in Calcutta on the ground that none of the existing associations 
represented “the oppressed cooly or the oppressed ryot”. Two 
members of the India League present at the meeting questioned 
the necessity of another association with objects similar to those 
of India League. That led to an ugly incident and resolutions 
had to be “carried almost at the point of the bayonet”. 

The Indian Association had to face opposition from another 
quarter—the Bengal Association in whose prospectus it was 
stated that the objects of the proposed association were “to 
interpret the views of Government to the people, to cement 
union between the Europeans and Natives, as well as to 
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represent to Government the wants and wishes of the people.*’ Its 
proceedings were to be conducted in Bengali and not in English. 
No person was to be made a member of the Association who- 
was blinded by race feeling or prejudices. All communications 
by the Association to the Government were to be made in 
Bengali, with translations in English attached to them. 

One great weakness of the Indian Association was its limited 
membership which did not exceed 300. Its annual income 
during the first ten years of its existence did not exceed 
Rs 2,000. Its branches at places like Kanpur, Allahabad and 
Lahore were mainly composed of or controlled by Bengalis who 
had settled there. Its greatest weakness was that the people 
of Calcutta looked upon it as neither a national nor a regional 
but a sectional organisation, dominated by a few youngmen. 
Its leaders did not command much influence in Calcutta and 
they were involved in local factional squabbles. Even if these 
difficulties had not been there, it would not have been possible 
for the Indian Association to become the national organisation 
of India. The country was too vast and the regional interests 
were too strong to accept the leadership of a Calcutta-based 
Association as their leader. The means of communication and 
transport at that time added to the difficulties in its expansion 
and leadership of the country. 

The Indian Association was led “by our younger, well- 
educated countrymen.” Of the twenty-six members on its first 
executive committee, ten possessed degress from Calcutta and 
one from Cambridge. Two of them had tried to enter the 
Indian Civil Service but failed. One of them had succeeded but 
was later on dismissed. There were five editors of newspapers, 
several pleaders and a number of teachers including the rector 
of the Calcutta school and the Secretary to Seal’s Free College. 
The members of the Indian Association were described as 
“landless, comparatively poor and socially inferior to the older 
institution.” The Indian Association was a pressure group for 
graduates and professional men and traders, industrialists and 
even landowners of substance were not to be found in it. 

It is rightly stated that with the coming of the Indian 
Association, students shouted their way into the politics of 
Bengal. Those who founded the Indian Association in 1876 
had already founded the Students’ Association a year earlier, 
Surendranath Banerjea became the ‘uncrowned king’ of the 
students and his meetings were attended by a large number of' 
this community who held protest meetings, threw stones at 
Europeans and generally followed the directions of their ‘king*.. 
Students were also in the forefront in the mofussil districts. 
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The Collector of Bankura protested that *‘the younger class of 
natives here, and more specially the boys in the schools, evince 
more interest in political subjects than is good for them.** Henry 
'Cotton, the Commissioner of Chittagong, wrote, *‘The current 
•of public opinion among the educated natives of Bengal is in 
this division, as well as elsewhere, largely swayed by the views 
held by the student class and often even by boys still at 
school.” 

In 1877, the maximum age limit for the Civil Service 
Examination was lowered from 21 to 19. It was considered to 
be a deliberate attempt to blast the prospects of Indian can¬ 
didates for the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Association- 
organised a protest on the national scale against this measure. 
A big public meeting was held at Calcutta. Surendranath 
Banerjea also went on a tour of India and with the object of 
creating a strong public opinion against the measure, addressed 
meetings at Agra, Lahore, Amritsar, Meerut, Ambala, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Banaras and Aligarh. The object of those 
meetings has been described by Banerjea himself in these words: 
“The agitation was the means; the raising of the maximum 
limit of age for the open competitive examination and the 
holding of simultaneous examinations were among the ends; 
but the underlined conception and the true aim and purpose 
of the Civil Service agitation was the awakening of a spirit of 
unity and solidarity among the people of India.” The tour was 
a great success. To quote Sir Henry Cotton: “The idea of 
any Bengalee influence in the Punjab would have been a con¬ 
ception incredible to Lord Lawrence... Yet it is the case that 
during the past year the tour of a Bengalee lecturer lecturing 
in English in upper India, assumed the character of a triumphal 
progress, and at the present moment the name of Surendranath 
Banerjea excites as much enthusiasm among the rising genera¬ 
tion of Multan as in Dacca.” 

The Indian Association also carried on agitation against the 
Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act and in favour of the 
protection of the tenants from oppression by the Zamindars. 
During 1883-5, it organised popular demonstrations of thou¬ 
sands of peasants to get the Rent Bill changed in favour of the 
tenants. It also agitated for better conditions of work for the 
workers in the tea plantations where the condition of the people 
was most miserable. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure of 1872 provided that cases 
of Europeans involving punishment of three months* imprison¬ 
ment or Rs 1,000 fine or more, must be tried by a European 
Magistrate or Judge. In 1881-82, the Code of Criminal Procedure 
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•came Up for final discussion and Maharaja Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore gave notice of his intention to raise a discussion on the 
<)uestion of the powers of Indian magistrates to try Europeans. 
B.L. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service invited the attention of 
the Government to the anomalous position which limited the 
Jurisdiction of Indian members of the Covenanted Service over 
the European British subjects. Mr Ashley Eden, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, recommended that Indian members of the 
Covenanted Service should be relieved of the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the new Code of Criminal Procedure. Most of the 
Provincial Governments agreed to the recommendation. The 
matter was referred to the Secretary of State for India for 
his approval. Sir Courtney Ilbert, the Law Member of the 
■Government of India, then prepared and introduced a bill 
embodying the prosposal. 

Although the Ilbert Bill was an innocuous measure whose 
object was merely to remove the discriminatory provision 
against the Indian magistrates, a lot of hue and cry was raised 
by the Europeans and Englishmen in India. They considered 
the trial of a white man by an Indian magistrate as an intolerable 
affront. They raised slogans such as "‘Shall we be judged by 
niggers?'’, “Better that British rule in India should end than 
that we be obliged to submit to such humiliating laws’’, etc. etc. 
If the European community opposed the Ilbert Bill, meetings 
were held by the Indians in support of the Bill. In one of the 
public meetings at the Calcutta Town Hall, Badruddin Tyabji 
declared: “Oo not Hindu, Musalman and Parsi Judges and 
Magistrates everyday dispose of cases in which the parties 
appearing before them belong to races, creeds and nationalities 
entirely different from their own?’’ The Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, 
Secretary of the British Indian Association, submitted on 8 
March 1883 a joint memorial to the Viceroy on behalf of 
many public bodies, a part of which ran thus: “Your memoria¬ 
lists feel confident that your Excellency in Council will not 
allow any clamour, taunt or threat, based on mistaken or 
prejudicial notions to interfere with the progress and due 
enactment of this righteous measure.’’ The’joint memorial was 
on behalf of the Indian Association, the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, the East Bengal Association, etc. A Bombay paper wrote: 
“Now or never...this is the most opportune juncture to state 
their case temperately but firmly. They must organise vigor¬ 
ously...and let them employ all constitutional methods—aye, 
raise a patriotic fund for so national a cause. They must ask 
for fair field and no favour. Let all prepare themselves for this 
great struggle.’’ The Bengalee of Calcutta wrote; “The iniqui¬ 
tous and shameful verdicts which European juries had given in 
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favour of the European offenders in the majority of cases during 
the last fifty years and more was a matter of history and formed 
one of its blackest chapters. Judges of high character like Sir 
Edward Ryan and Sir Barnes Peacock had borne testimony to 
the failure of justice in the most glaring cases of offences com¬ 
mitted by Europeans; while among the people of India the cry 
has gone from town to town and village to village that an 
Englishman would not be punished. Even Lord Macaulay 
raised his powerful voice against it and said that “a liberty 
which meant the prerogatives of a few as against the rights of 
the many, was not liberty but the grossest form of oppression.*^ 
Another Bengal paper wrote: “If Mr llbert’s Bill is not passed^ 
we shall treat Europeans like enemies—a result which Euro¬ 
peans will not consider very desirable.” 

In 1883, an incident occurred in Calcutta which aroused 
indignation amongst the orthodox Hindus everywhere. Mr J. 
F. Norris, a Judge of Calcutta High Court, insisted on the 
production in his court of an idol of Saligram, a Hindu deity, 
for identification. That was contrary to the prevailing practice 
and was condemned by Surendranath Banerjea who asked : 
“What are we to think of a judge who is so ignorant of the 
feelings of the people and so disrespectful of their most cherish¬ 
ed convictions as to drag into court and then to inspect an 
object of worship which only Brahmans are allowed to ap¬ 
proach, after purifying themselves according to the forms of their 
religion?” Surendra Nath Banerjea was tried for contempt of 
court and put in jail. That further added to a feeling of excite¬ 
ment and resentment. After his release, there were large-scale 
popular demonstrations. 

On 17 July 1883, a public meeting was held in Calcutta 
under the auspices of the Indian Association which was atten¬ 
ded by about 10,000 people. Two resolutions were adopted at 
the meeting. The first resolution provided that “a national 
fund should be raised with a view to secure the political 
advancement of the country by means of constitutional agita¬ 
tion in India and England and by other legitimate means; and 
that the other provinces be invited to join in the movement.’* 
The second resolution requested the managing committee of the 
Indian Association to take all the necessary steps to give effect 
to the first resolution. The managing committee of the Indian 
Association appointed five persons as trustees to receive the 
fund The trustees issued an appeal in which they mentioned 
the following purposes for which the fund was to be used: 
“The wider employment of our countrymen in all departments 
of the state...; the perfecting of the system of Local Self- 
Government; the gradual introduction of representative 
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institutions in the Government of this country; the maintenance 
of a permanent delegate in England; the better and more truthful 
representation of our views before the British public through 
the agency of the Press and public meetings; and rendering of 
pecuniary help to committees already formed in England for 
the furtherance of Indian interests in that country.” The pro¬ 
posal for raising a national fund was supported by many Indian 
newspapers. That was an indication of the existence of a 
widespread desire for greater unity on the part of educated 
classes all over India. It is true that the Indian Association 
failed to collect more than Rs 20,000 in all for the National 
Fund but the widespread debate in the press in the country was 
more valuable. It was at that time that it was suggested that 
representatives of the different associations should meet once a 
year at some central place and take some joint action in the 
interests of the country. 

In May 1882 the Indian Association had decided to hold a 
National Congress ‘‘some time next year.” It is possible that a 
part of the object of the National Fund was to raise money for 
that National Congress. There were many issues which engaged 
the attention of the Indian Association during 1883. A big 
international exhibition was scheduled to open in Calcutta on 
4 December 188.^ and it was expected that it would be attended 
by people from different parts of the country. It was suggested 
that the occasion may be availed of to hold a “National Con¬ 
ference” to discuss the burning questions of the day. On 15 
December 1883, the Secretary of the Indian Association issued 
a circular letter to important public men and Associations in 
all parts of India in which he said: “It is proposed to hold the 
conference some time during the Christmas week when it is 
expected that there will be a large number of visitors from 
different provinces and stations in Calcutta, for the discussion 
of such questions of general importance as may be brought 
before it. The advantages of such a conference in giving a 
much-desired opportunity for interchange of views on the many 
questions which are now agitating the national mind, and for 
the settlement of a common programme of action in relation 
thereto, are too obvious to require any ftiention in this place. 
The dates provisionally fixed for the conference are the 29th 
and 30th of December. It is important that it should be as 
largely attended as possible, so as to secure a full representa¬ 
tion of views. 1 have to ask you, therefore in furtherance of this 
important object, to nominate for the conference from your as¬ 
sociation station as many delegates as you wish, from amongst 
those who are already in Calcutta, or are likely to be there 
on the dates abovementioned. The favour of an early reply. 
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giving the names of these gentlemen and their probable address 
in Calcutta, is requested. The Association will be happy to 
make arrangements for the accommodation of such of your 
delegates as may wish it during their stay in town.** 

The iirst National Conference convened by the Indian 
Association met in Calcutta on 28 December, 1883 and was 
attended by about 100 persons from various parts of India. 
The conference was formally opened by the Secretary of the 
Indian Association with a speech of welcome in which he under¬ 
lined the significance of the occasion and the need for holding 
similar conferences in the future. The conference lasted from 
28 to 30 December, 1883 and passed many resolutions. How¬ 
ever, critics point out that this conference was called in a per¬ 
functory manner. It met at a time when the public mind was 
occupied with the compromise on the Ilbert Bill. Although the 
promoters of this conference made exaggerated claims, the 
first National Conference was not a very representative or 
influential gathering. Most of them who attended it were the 
members of sympathisers of the Calcutta Indian Association 
and its branches in northern India. Almost all the non-Bengalees 
who were persuaded to attend this conference were in Calcutta 
in connection with exhibition and did not go there to attend the 
conference as such. Moreover, even all the sections of the 
Indian community in Calcutta were not represented at this 
conference. The British Indian Association was unrepresented. 
However, the importance of this conference lies in the fact that 
it was held. The educated Indians coming from more than 
forty-five different places in the country and belonging to 
various classes and creeds, had met in a conference for three 
days and discussed matters of national importance. That in 
itself was an event of more than ordinary importance. It is for 
this reason that this conference is called “the precursor of the 
Indian National Congress*’ and “the first session of the Indian 
Parliament.’* 

In November 1885, Shri» S.N. Banerjea, Secretary of the 
Indian Association, issued a circular in connection with the 
second National Conference to be held from 25 December to 
27 December 1885 to discuss questions of national importance. 
It was stated in the circular that “The discussion of public 
questions by representative men assembled from all parts of the 
country cannot fail to have a most salutary effect upon the 
formation of public opinon and even on the course of legislation. 
The time has also perhaps come when the public interest de¬ 
mand that a common programme should be accepted as the 
basis of united action on the part of the different public bodies 
scattered throughout the country. A conference of delegates. 
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leading to an interchange of views, must materially help to 
bring about such a result.’* 

It is rightly pointed out that the second National Conference 
and the hrst Indian National Congress were organised ’‘on almost 
same lines.” Both passed resolutions regarding the necessity of 
reconstituting the Legislative Councils. Both of them demand¬ 
ed simultaneous examinations for the'Indian Civil Service with a 
change in the age limit. Both of them called for cuts in civil 
expenditure and condemned the proposed increase in military 
charges. Their plans for their future activity were practically 
the same. No wonder, both the National Conference and the 
National Congress became one in 1886 when the second session 
of the National Congress was held in Calcutta. It appears that 
the Indian Association and Surendra Nath Banerjea who orga¬ 
nised the National Conference in Calcutta in December 1885 
were not taken into confidence by the organisers of the National 
Congress in December 1885 in Bombay. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
tells us that when he was invited to the National Congress by 
W.C. Bonnerjee, it was too late for him to suspend the National 
Conference and leave Calcutta to attend the Bombay Congress. 
All is well that ends well and the National Conference was 
merged into the National Congress in December 1886 and 
Surendra Nath Banerjea became a part and parcel of the Indian 
National Congress and later on became its President. 

Madras Mahajan Sabha 

The Madras Mahajan Sabha was inaugurated at a meeting 
held in Madras on 16 May 1884 under the Presidentship of 
Rangiah Naidu. Viraraghavachari and Ananda Charlu became 
its Secretaries. Rangiah Naidu declared at the inaugural meet¬ 
ing that the Madras Mahajan Sabha, unlike the Madras Native 
Association, “would consist of non-oflicials alone who would 
represent fearlessly the wishes of the public.” He also suggest¬ 
ed that “the Sabha should be connected with institutions of a 
similar nature in sister Presidencies.” The object of the Sabha 
was declared to be “to endeavour to promote the interests of 
the people of this country.” Any Indian who was more than 
twenty-one years of age could become a member of the Sabha by 
paying an annual subscription of not less than Re. 1. The 
management of the Sabha was vested in a committee of 25 
persons who were elected every year. 

The Madras Mahajan Sabha made rapid progress. The 
Madras Native Association disappeared from the field and left 
the same for Madras Mahajan Sabha. Within a year, the 
Sabha had as many as 205 members. Its leaders were able to 
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secure the cooperation of the Mofussil Associations. The Sabha 
arranged many meetings at several places in the Madras Presi* 
dency at which addresses were voted to Lord Ripon. In 
order to present those addresses to Lord Ripon, a deputation of 
the Sabha went to Bombay in December 1884. While in 
Bombay, the members of the Sabha exchanged their views with 
the Bombay leaders on subjects of common interest. One of 
the subjects discussed was the desirability of holding annual 
conferences of representative men from all parts of India. It is 
said that K.T. Telang suggested to the members of the Sabha 
that they should take the lead in holding the first such National 
Conference in Madras but the representatives of the Sabha 
refused the honour on account of their limitations. 

The Madras Mahajan Sabha held a conference in Madras 
from 29 December J884 to 2 January 1885 and it was attended by 
more than 70 delegates, most of whom came from the Mofussil. 
Both the Tamil and Telugu districts were represented at the 
Conference The main subjects discussed at the Conference 
were the reform of the Legislative Council, the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive, the changes desired in the 
structure of the Indian Government and the condition of the 
agricultural classes. 

The Madras Mahajan Sabha held its second annual con* 
ference from 22 to 24 December 1885. It was attended by 
not less than 45 delegates from the Mofussil, representing almost 
all the districts in the Madras Presidency and even including 
some peasants. The Madras Mahajan Sabha also sent a strong 
contingent to the Congress session held in December 1885 at 
Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Association 

The Bombay Presidency Association was founded in January 
1885 and the main figuresan it were Badroud-Din Tyabji, Pher- 
ozeshah Mehta and K.T. Telang. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy de¬ 
clared that “thedesire of the promoters of this movement is to 
concentrate the existing forces.*’ Tyabji declared that **a city 
like Bombay, the capital, I may say of western India...ought 
to possess a well-organised and truly national organisation.** 

The Bombay Presidency Association made rapid progress. 
By April 1885, it had taken up the project for a National 
Telegraph Union. It resolved to approach *‘the leading 
recognised associations in Calcutta, Madras, the Pupjab, Poona 
and elsewhere** and to collect accurate information concerning 
**the public interests of the country.'* In September 1885, the 
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Bombay Presidency Association, along with the Indian Associa¬ 
tion, the Madras Mahajan Sabha and Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
made a joint appeal to the British electorate and sent three 
delegates to England. In December 1885, it played host 
to the first session of the Indian National Congress in Bombay. 

Through its three sub-committees for revenue, agriculture 
and hoance, for legislation, justice and local-self-government 
and for politics and administration, the Bombay Presidency 
Association was able to scrutinise public affairs. Its leaders 
ventilated the local grievances. They advised the Bombay 
Government about municipal affairs and submitted to the 
Government of India memorials and telegrams. However, the 
Bombay Presidency Association kept itself aloof from the 
people. Its public meetings were not frequent. The gatherings 
at those meetings were so small that they could be accommoda¬ 
ted in the rooms of the Association. Most of the members 
of the Association lived in the city of Bombay and the Associa¬ 
tion had no branches in the Mofussil. The leaders of the 
Association refused to extend their political activities from the 
Bombay municipality to the Bombay Presidency as a whole. 
The result was that the leaders of Bombay allowed the political 
initiative in western India to go by default to Poona. It was 
the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona which invited the first session of 
the Indian National Congress at Poona although the same had 
to be shifted to Bombay on account of the outbreak of cholera 
at Poona. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL 

CONGRESS 


Different views about its origin 

There is no unanimity of opinion regarding the origin of 
the Indian National Congress. Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the 
official historian of the Congress, says in his History of the 
Indian National Congress that the origins of the Congress are 
“shrouded in mystery”. There are many accounts and theories 
about it. (1) The most widely accepted view is that Hume, 
under the direction of Lord Dufferin, organised the Congress 
with two main purposes and those were to provide a “safety- 
valve” to the anticipated or actual discontentment of the Indian 
intelligentsia and to form a quasi-constitutional party similar to 
Her Majesty’s Opposition in England. The view of W.C. 
Bonnerjee, the first Congress President, was that the Indian 
National Congress as it was originally started, was in reality the 
work of Lord Dufferin, Governor-General of India. According 
to Bonnerjee. when Hume in 1884 conceived the idea that it 
would be of great advantage to the country if leading Indian 
politicians could be brought together once a year to discuss 
social matters and be upon friendly footing with one another, 
he did not desire that politics should form part of their 
discussions because there were already recognised political 
bodies in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India 
and those bodies were likely to suffer in importance if the 
politicians so assembled also discussed the same subjects. Hume 
was also of the view that the Governdr of the Province where 
the politicians met, should be asked to preside and thereby 
cordiality would be established between the official classes and 
the non-official Indian politicians. With these ideas, Hume met 
Lord Dufferin at Simla early in 1885. Lord Dufferin took great 
interest in this matter and after considering it for some 
time, he sent for Mr Hume and told him that in his opinion, Mr 
Hume’s project would not be of much use. He said that there 
was no body of persons in India who performed the functions 
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which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England. The 
newspapers were not reliable and it would be very desirable in 
the interest as well of the rulers as of the ruled that Indian 
politicians should meet yearly and point out to the Government 
in what respects the administration was defective and how it 
could be improved. The view of Lord Duffcrin was that the 
assembly proposed by him should not be presided over by the 
local Governor because in his presence, the people might not 
like to speak out their minds. Hume was convinced by the 
argument of Lord DuiTerin and when he placed the two 
schemes, his own and that of Lord Dufferin, before the leading 
politicians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of 
the country, the latter unanimously accepted Lord DufTerin's 
scheme and proceeded to give effect to it. 

(2) Prof. Sundar Raman, who was one of the seventy-two 
persons who attended the first session of the Indian National 
Congress, gives a slightly different version of the same theory. 
According to him, Dufferin persuaded Hume to stay on and 
work in India rather than go back to England and work from 
there. Prof. Raman says that Hume's idea was to rouse the 
conscience of the people of England by carrying on a persistent 
agitation in Great Britain. Lord Dufferin convinced Hume that 
the latter could secure his own aims best by confining the 
agitation to India for the present and by helping Indian public 
men all over the land to organise and develop to its full strength 
a national organisation in India itself, conducted with zeal and 
discretion by her owm leaders under Mr Hume’s sympathetic 
and courageous lead. 

A similar view was expressed by Gokl ale in 1913 in these 
words: “No Indian could have started the Indian National 
Congress. Apart from the fact that any one putting his hand 
to such a gigantic task had need to have Mr Hume’s command¬ 
ing personality, even if an Indian had possessed such a persona* 
lity and had come forward t<f start such a movement embracing 
all India, the officials would not have allowed it to come into 
existence. If the founder of the Congress had not been a great 
Englishman and a distinguished ex-official, such was the distrust 
of political agitation in those days that the authorities would 
have at once found some way or the other of suppressing the 
movement.” 

(3) A similar view is held by the Communists. According 
to Palme Dutt. the contradictions in Indian nationalism spring 
precisely from its Hume-Dufferin parentage. Indian nationalism 
manifests a strand of cooperation with imperialism against the 
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masses and a strand of leadership of the masses against imperial¬ 
ism. Consequently, the Indian bourgeoisie is “at once in con¬ 
flict with the British bourgeoisie and desiring to lead the Indian 
people, yet fearing that *too rapid’ advance may end in destroy¬ 
ing its privileges along with those of the imperialists.’' 

(4) There is another theory which attributes Hume’s initia¬ 
tive to the fear of a rebellion of the peasants, especially in 
north India. There are two versions of this theory. One view 
is that Hume came to know of the impending calamity while 
still a member of the Indian Civil Service, through ofliciai sour¬ 
ces, namely, the secret reports from the CID. The other view 
which is to be found in Wedderburn’s biography of Hume, is 
that Hume got the information not from ofliciai sources, but 
from reports of some mysterious beings called Chelas and Gurus 
(disciples and masters). It was through them that Hume gained 
access to seven large volumes containing a large number of 
entries indicating a general state of rebellion in north India. 
These volumes were put at the disposal of Hume “under the 
stress of peculiar circumstances and to avert calamity’’ and they 
came into his possession about 15 months before Lord Lytton’s 
departure from India. It must be asserted that the theory of 
rebellion has no historical basis, and it was used by Hume as a 
convenient literary device with mythical tones. Its value was 
purely propagandists. 

As regards the alleged Duflerin-Hume agreement it is point¬ 
ed out that in 1885, Hume was persona non grata with the 
British administration in India. He was ousted in a harsh and 
unseemly manner from his appointment as the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India. He 
snapped his connection with all British institutions and was 
considered to be a thorn in the eyes of the Government. It is 
too much to believe that within two weeks of his arrival in 
India DufTerin could have taken into confidence Hume, an ex- 
civil servant and made him a tool of his policy. Moreover, in 
none of DufTerin’s published works, is there a mention of the 
Congress as a project during his Viceroyalty. His published 
views on Indian politics also do not support such a hypothesis. 
A reference to Lord Dufierin’s correspondence with Lord 
Kimberly, Lord Northbrook and Lord Cross, who were the 
Secretaries of State for India at that time, shows that it was 
only after the second session of the Congress that Dufferin 
began to pay any real attention to that organisation. Even then, 
he looked upon the Congress with a mixture of curiosity and 
disdain. There is also no evidence to show that Hume was a 
spokesman of DufTerin. The fact is that Dufferin despised 
Hume as a liar and a “traducer” in administration. It appears 
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from the Dulferin letters that far from being the inspirer of the* 
Congress, Dulferin was its most effective critic through¬ 
out his Viceroyalty. What brought Hume to the notice of Dulf¬ 
erin was his pamphleteering activity on behalf of the Congress. 
The three pamphlets written by him were highly critical of the 
Government and the policies of the Viceroy which were charac¬ 
terised by him as be hath, be ankh and be akle, which meant 
*Vithout hands, without eyes and without wits.” Dulferin was. 
highly displeased with Hume and on 18 June, 1886, he drafted a 
letter meant for Hume in which he criticised him for his arous¬ 
ing the suspicions of the people of India as to his policy and 
intentions. He also told him that he had shown a lamentable 
want of discretion and allowed himself to be deceived by his 
Indian friends. To quote Dulferin: ‘‘When you appear before 
the public as the deliberate traducer of my administration, you 
cannot expect me to remain quiet.” It is stated that the letter 
was shown by Dulferin to Aitchison who advised him not to 
send it. However, in his letter dated 23 June 1886 addressed 
to Lord Northbrook, Secretary of State for India, Lord Dulferin 
observed: ‘’The principal offender in this respect is a gentleman 
of the name of Hume, whom probably you will remember 
cleverish.a little cracked, excessively vain and absolutely indiffer¬ 
ent to truth.” In his reply. Lord Northbrook asked Dulferin 
not to take any notice of Hume. 

In the light of the above facts, it is difficult to accept the 
view of W.C. Bonncrjce regarding the origin of the Congress- 
and the part played by Lord Dulferin in it. 

It is further pointed out that even after the second session 
of the Congress held in Calcutta in 1886, Lord Dulferin did not 
take the movement very seriously. In his letter dated 4 January 
1887 addressed to Lord Cross, Lord Dulferin stated that the 
character of the discussions at the Calcutta session of the 
Congress was ‘‘very childish”. In his letter dated 17 August 1888 
addressed to Lord Cross, Lord Dulferin wrote: ‘‘It is a great 
pity that these Congresse? should have only occupied them¬ 
selves with political questions, most of which they are incom¬ 
petent to examine with any advantage. If, instead of adopting 
that line they had discussed the great economic and social 
problems which are now pressing for solution in India, they 
might have been of great assistance to Government...” On 30 
November 1888, Lord Dulferin made his famous St. Andrews.* 
Day dinner speech at Calcutta in which he deliberately critici¬ 
sed Hume and called him an idiot. Before leaving India Lord 
Duffierin wrote a Minute in which he gave expression to hia 
views about the Congress in these words: ‘‘The fact is that 
the Congress is the product of that infinitesimal section of the 
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Indian community to whom I have already referred as having 
been tinctured either directly or indirectly with an infusion of 
European education...They neither represent the aristocratic 
sections of Indian society, nor are they in special contact or 
sympathy with great masses of the population; they do not 
understand their wants or necessities, if indeed they are not 
indifferent or even opposed to them—as is evidenced by the 
strenuous resistance of the important Native Associations to 
our recent Land Legislation—and they are very imperfectly fitted 
to grasp any of the larger questions which affect the stability or 
safety of the Empire as a whole.” All these disprove the theory 
that Lord Dufferin persuaded Hume to set up an organisation 
like the Indian National Congress. 

(5) Another view is that the Theosophical Society of India 
was the parent of the Indian National Congress. Col. Olcott 
asserted in 1886 that the Theosophical Society had first shown 
the possibility of bringing men from different parts of India 
together into friendly relations which had never been known 
before. Raghunath Rao and N.N. Sen virtually accused Hume 
of having stolen their thunder. Their contention was that the 
real origin of the Congress should be traced back to the meeting 
held at Raghunath Rao's house in Madras late in December 
1884. Rejecting this view, critics point out that the idea of 
holding annual conferences of representative men from different 
parts of the country in order to promote national objectives 
had been current in India long before the founders of the 
Theosophical Society landed in Bombay in February 1879. The 
deliberations at the residence of Raghunath Rao were not 
followed by any practical action. Moreover, the organisation 
of the first Indian National Congress in 1885 was the result of 
developments which had nothing to do with the Theosophical 
Society and was on lines very different from those agreed upon 
at the Madras meeting. 

(6) The view of Dr Nandlal Chatterji is that the “Congress 
was founded in fact as a precautionary move against an ap- 
prehended Russian invasion of India.” The relations between 
Russia and Afghanistan were very much.strained over the ques¬ 
tion of Panjdeh and there was a danger of Great Britain being 
involved in it. Dadabbai Naoroji is said to have observed : 
“The Indian authorities arc doing everything in their power to 
tempt Russia to invade India, both by their policy of dissatisfy¬ 
ing the Indian people with their rule and by making an easy 
road for Russia through the mountains of Afghanistan at our 
expense.” Wedderburn referred to the possibility of a Russian 
invasion in his presidential address to the Indian National 
Congress in 1889. W.S. Blunt wrote thus in his diary: “Russia 
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might well appear as an ally, a liberator from the deadly 
embrace of our linancial system, a friend of liberty, sound eco¬ 
nomy and material progress, which is to say that Russia may 
in exchange for a new commercial pact with herself offer to 
establish in India complete Home Rule and thus outbid us in 
the popular affection.*’ 

The fear of Russian advance in Central Asia and the appre¬ 
hended invasion of Herat in 1885 worried the Government of 
India. The people of India gave demonstration of their loyalty 
to the Crown by offering themselves as volunteers for the de¬ 
fence of their country. The Indian press and the educated 
Indians demanded the organisation of a Volunteer Corps. 
There was a similar demand from the European residents in 
India. The Indians wanted arms for self-defence and for the 
performance of police duties in case alt Indian troops were 
required at the frontier to meet the advancing Russian armies. 
The Government of India attributed sinister motives to the 
Volunteer Movement. When the Viceroy visited Lahore in April 
1885, the Indian Association of Lahore made a representation 
for the formation of an Indian Volunteer Corps and the repeal 
•of the Arms Act. The petitioners expre.ssed their fear and hor¬ 
ror at the prospect of an invasion of India. The Viceroy dealt 
with the deputationists diplomatically and did not commit him¬ 
self one way or the other. However, he wrote to the Secreary 
of State that the Volunteer Movement was '‘stimulated by desig¬ 
ning people with a view to the creation of a Citizen Army to 
be hereafter used for political purposes.” Sir Lcpci Griffin, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, characterised 
the Volunteer Scheme as ‘‘impolitic and dangerous.” His view 
was that the genesis of the scheme was ‘‘insincere and fictitious.* 
He warned the Government that the Indian volunteers would 
prove a source of anxiety both in times of peace and in times 
of danger of war. To quote Griffin ; “Indians will be loyal 
in the sense that a mastiff is loyal to his master, not in the 
sense a son is loyal to his father. A mastiff well-fed and con¬ 
tented will defend his master’s property as the Indians have 
done and will do. But there are limits to his fidelity and under 
•circumstances when his animal instincts are aroused or opposed 
he will turn on his master.” Griffin compared the relations of 
the English and the Indian people “to those medieval marriages 
in which the bride and the bridegroom are separated by naked 
force.” Grant Duff, Governor of Madras, advocated “a Ma¬ 
chiavellian polic.v of granting the desire of those who wanted 
to join the Volunteer Corps and then taking care that the play¬ 
thing should soon have its spring broken.” On account of the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Government, the Volunteer 
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Movement died out as the danger of Russian invasion rece¬ 
ded. 

It is pointed out that Russophobia and the Volunteer Move¬ 
ment worked as a lever to political activity in India. The 
prevailing atmosphere in the country was conducive to the birth 
and growth of an all-India political organisation. It was in 
March 1885 that the Russian danger was at its highest and it 
was then that Hume met the Viceroy and explained to him his 
proposal to organise the Indian National Congress and he 
succeeded in securing the neutrality, if not active support, of the 
Viceroy. Thus Russophobia played its part in the creation of 
the Indian National Congress. 

(7) Another view seeks to give the Congress an “impressive 
origin, a birth in substance a spontaneous character.'’ It is 
contended that “its roots are to be discovered in the separate 
political associations in various parts of India. It was watered 
by the controversies over the Varnacular Press Act, the Arms- 
Act, the reduction of the age limit for entrance into the Indian 
Civil Service and the Ilbert Bill.'* Another view is that the 
Congress was “the first rich harvest of what had been sown 
long before by the wise and beneficent statesmen in the shape 
of schools and colleges.” The view of Surendra Nath Banerjea 
is that the Congress was “the outcome of those civilising influen¬ 
ces which Macaulay and his co-adjudicators were instrumental in 
implanting in the Government of the country.” Wedderburn 
regarded the Congress as “the direct result of the noblest efforts 
of the British statesmen, the national and healthy fruit of higher 
education and free institutions*’ granted to the people of India. 
The Congress was a visible embodiment of the national awaken¬ 
ing in India as a result of the impact of Western civilisation on 
Indian thought. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta expressed himself in 
these words : “We launched the Congress on its enterprise— 
not of supplanting the existing rulers of the country but of sup¬ 
plementing the endeavours of the best and the most sagacious 
among them by proposing modifications and developments 
based on our peculiar and native knowledge and information 
suggested gratefully by that enlightenmeilt and education which 
is one of the most precious gifts bestowed upon us by British 
rule.” 

It is pointed out that as a result of the political con¬ 
sciousness aroused in the country, many political associations 
had come into existence even before the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress. The names of some of them were 
the Indian Association, the Bombay Presidency Association, the 
Mahajan Sabha of Madras, the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, 
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the Agra Association, the Rifah-Am Association of Lucknow, 
the Hindu Samaj of Allahabad, the Hindu Sabha and Singh 
Sabha of Ambaia, the Bharatri Sabha of Dera Ismail Khan, 
the Sindh Sabha of Sukhar, the Indian Union of Calcutta, the 
Dacca People’s Association, etc It is these associations which 
arranged demonstrations to bid farewell to Lord Ripon in 1884. 
These Associations prepared the ground for an all-India organi¬ 
sation. The process was accelerated by what happened in the 
time of Lord Lytton. He created a lot of bitterness in the 
country by the Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. It is 
rightly said that the state of things at the end of Lord Lytton’s 
tenure of office was bordering on revolution. Political life 
sprang up in the atmosphere created by Lord Ripon. The Ilbert 
Bill controversy left a feeling of humiliation in the minds of the 
educated Indians and they felt the necessity of an all-India organi¬ 
sation to safeguard their interests. The imprisonment of Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjea on the charge of Contempt of Court added 
to the existing bitterness. It was proposed to ‘’raise a national 
fund to secure the political advancement of the country by 
means of constitutional agitation in England and in India.” 
The leaders of the Indian Association took advantage of the 
International Exhibition scheduled to be held in Calcutta in 
December 1883 and called the first National Conference in 
Calcutta on 28 December to 30 December 1883 The National 
Conference can rightly be regarded as the precursor of the 
Indian National Congress which met in Bombay in December 
1885. 

There were many Indians who were thinking on the lines of 
starting an all-India organisation. Tarapada Banerjee suggested 
in July 1883 a meeting of delegates from all over India at 
Calcutta. Similar ideas were expressed by Kristo Das Pal. 
Hume himself declared at a public meeting at Allahabad in 
April 1888 that “the Congress movement is only the outcome— 
though at the moment, the most prominent and tangible—of 
the labours of a body of cuj^ured men, mostly born natives of 
India who some years ago, banded themselves together to 
labour silently for the good of India.” However, this does not 
take away the great credit which is due to Hume for his dynamic 
personality and energy which alone could make the venture a 
success. 

About the origin of the Indian National Congress it is stat¬ 
ed that the egg of Indian nationalism had been incubated decades 
before and this national consciousness was a product of the 
Indian renaissance and contemporary Western influences. 
Russophobia worked the part of the incubator and brought the 
egg to a ripening point. Hume only struck the shell off the 
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ripe egg and thus played the part of the nurse rather than that 
of the father of the Indian National Congress. 

Part Played by Dufferin 

As regards the part played by Lord Dufferin in the founda¬ 
tion of the Congress, Wedderburn tells us that while starting the 
Indian National Congress, Hume took advice from Lord 
Dufferin. The intention of Hume was to start propaganda on 
the social side and it was on the advice of Lord Dufferin that 
Hume took up the work of political organisation. Lord 
Dufferin is stated to have told Hume that as the head of the 
Government he found the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the 
real wishes of the people and for the purpose of administra¬ 
tion, it would be of public benefit if there existed some responsi¬ 
ble organisation with which the Government could keep itself 
informed regarding the best Indian public opinion. To quote 
Lord Dufferin : “Under the existing circumstances, the 
Government of India had no adequate medium through which 
it can explain its policy, correct a wrong information or con¬ 
trovert a false statement and though up to the present time the 
consequences of the evils 1 have indicated, may not become 
very serious or widespread, they contain the germs of an incal¬ 
culable danger. Consequently it would prove as great an advant¬ 
age to the administration as it would frequently be a satisfac¬ 
tion to the members of the Council and the public at large if 
reasonable opportunities were afforded of communicating to 
those interested in the existing facts in regard to any question¬ 
able matter.” The view of W.C. Bonnerjce was that if Hume 
was the father of the Congress, Lord Dufferin was the God¬ 
father. The view of Lala Lajpat Rai was that the Congress 
was an English product—a product of Lord Dufferin’s brain. 

It is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion as to the part 
played by Lord Dufferin in starting the Indian National 
Congress. The language of the letter addressed by Hume to 
the graduates of the Calcutta University in March 1883 clearly 
shows that Hume had already made up his mind to start a 
political organisation to agitate for constitutional reforms long 
before the arrival of Lord Dufferin in 1884. It appears that 
Dufferin was not favourably inclined to the political organisa¬ 
tion which was intended to be started by Hume on the ground 
that it was found to criticise the acts or policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and put forward demands which could not poss¬ 
ibly be granted. Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, inform¬ 
ed Lord Dufferin that “Hume is the head-centre of an organi¬ 
sation from which emanated all the Ripon demonstrations, 
which has spread and is spreading all over India and has for 
its object to*bring native opinion into a focus.” Lord Dufferin 
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had cordial relations with Hume in the beginning and therefore 
did not dissuade him from starting a political organisation. Aa 
a matter of fact, he praised him in his letter to Lord Reay in 
these words: **Hume is clever and gentlemen-like, but seema 
to have a bee in his bonnet. Ripon told me that he knew a 
good deal of natives and advised me to see him from time to 
time which I have done with both pleasure and profit.*’ 

Real Motives of Hume 

As regards the real motives of Hume in the creation of the 
Indian National Congress, Hume believed that the interests of 
the British Empire in India would be belter served by providing 
it with a safety-valve for the escape of dangerous agitation. He 
suggested to Dufferin that further constitutional reforms should 
be given to the people of India with a view to lessen the politi¬ 
cal unrest in the country. Lord Duiferin did not share the 
alarmist view of Hume regarding the political situation in the 
country and considered Hume’s fears of a general insurrection 
as “foolish”. He considered Hume to be an idealist, a man of 
“impracticable nature”. He adopted an attitude of outward 
civility towards Hume and his colleagues althougth he disagreed 
with their projects and policies. Hume had great faith in the 
good sense of Lord Duffiirin and urged him from time to time 
to play the hero and become the benefactor of India. He 
wanted the Viceroy to appoint at once a Commission to consider 
and report on a definite scheme for the introduction of a 
representative element in the Legislative Councils. He exhorted 
the Viceroy to take a bold stand, but he would not as he had 
no desire to become a hero in the sense and in the way Lord 
Ripon had become. 

Hume was a true well-wisher of British imperialism and he 
stood for its continuation in India. As he was aware of the 
discontentment prevailing in the country, he called upon the 
Viceroy to grant political concessions to the people of India 
before it was too late. However, the Viceroy did not take any 
action to open a safety-valve for the escape of the growing 
tensions. Hume would not accept such a position and therefore 
he devised “no more efficacious safety-valve than the Congress 
movement.” 

Hume did not associate himself with the Indian National 
Conference led by Surendra Nath Banerjea who was a disgrun¬ 
tled Indian of advanced political views. While starting the Indian 
National Congress, he took special pains to see that only mod¬ 
erate and loyalist elements were made its members. When 
the Governor of Bombay refused to accept the Presidentship of 
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the first session of the Congress at Bombay, the same was offer- 
ed to W.C. Bonnerjee who had ridiculed all sorts of political 
agitation and was the model of a loyal Indian. The loyalty of 
Hume to the British Crown was unquestionable. As a matter 
of fact, his active association with the Congress had a steady¬ 
ing influence on that body as regards its loyalty to the British 
Crown. 

Hums always tried to impress upon his colleagues that Lord 
Dufferin was not an enemy but a friend and well-wisher of 
India. There was an inconsistency in the objectives of Hume. 
He stood for loyalty towards the Crown and welfare of the 
Indians and the two could not go together. Ultimately, the 
Congress had to give up loyalty towards the Crown. 

It was perhaps Hume’s moderation and extra-Indian loyalties 
that made him a suspect with an extreme section of the Indian 
National Congress and slowly and slowly his prestige became 
less and less. His colleagues did not share his estimate of 
Lord Dulferin. Their view was that Hume was a child before 
Lord Dufferin. In spite of this, they advised Hume to conti¬ 
nue friendly relations with Lord Dufferin lest he may injure 
the Indian National Congress in its infancy. 

Hume, who occupied a high position in the Government of 
India, retired from the service in 1882. On 1 March 1883, he 
issued a circular letter to the graduates of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity in which the following passage occurs : ‘’Constituting as you 
do a large body of the most highly educated Indians, you 
should in the natural order of things, constitute also the most 
important source of all mental, moral, social and political 
progress in India. Whether in the individual or the nation, all 
vital progress must spring from within and it is to you, her 
most cultured, enlightened minds, her most favoured sons that 
your country must look for initiative. In vain, many aliens 
like myself love India and her children, as well as the most 
loving of these; in vain may they, for her and their good, give 
time and trouble, money and thought; in vain may they struggle 
and sacrifice; they may assist with advice atid suggestions; they 
may place their experience, abilities and knowledge at the 
disposal of the workers, but they lack the essential of nationa¬ 
lity, and the real work must ever be done by the people of the 
country themselves.” He proposed that a beginning should be 
made with a body of fifty founders who were to act as a must¬ 
ard seed of future growth. “If only fifty men, good and true, 
can be found to join as founders, the thing can be established 
and the future development would be comparatively easy.” 
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He further added : “As 1 said before, you are the salt of the 
land. And if amongst even you, the elite, fifty men cannot be 
found with sufficient power of self sacrifice, sufficient love for 
■and pride in their country, sufficient genuine and unselfish hearf 
felt patriotism to take the initiative, and if needs be, devote the 
rest of their lives to the cause, then there is no hope for India. 
Her sons must and will remain mere humble and helpless 
instruments in the hands of foreign rulers, for *they would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow.* And if even the leaders 
of thought are all either such poor creatures, or so selfishly 
wedded to personal concerns, that they dare not or will not 
strike a blow for their country's sake, then justly and rightly 
are they kept down and trampled on, for they deserve nothing 
better. Every nation secures precisely as good a government as 
in merits. If you, the picked men, the most highly educated of 
the nation, cannot, scorning personal ease and selfish objects, 
make a resolute struggle to secure greater freedom for yourselves 
and your country, a more impartial administration, a larger 
share in the management of your own affairs, then we, your 
friends, are wrong, and our adversaries right; then are Lord 
Ripon’s noble aspirations for your good fruitless and visionary; 
then, at present, at any rate, all hopes of progress are at an end, 
and India truly neither lacks nor deserves any better government 
than she now enjoys. Only, if this be so, let us hear no more 
fractious, peevish complaints that you are kept in leading 
strings, and treated like children, for you will have proved 
yourselves such. Men know how to act. Let there be no more 
complaints of Englishmen being preferred to you in all impor¬ 
tant offices, for if you lack that public spirit, that highest form 
of altruistic devotion that leads men to subordinate private ease 
to the public weal, that true patriotism that has made English¬ 
men what they are—then rightly are these preferred to you, and 
rightly and inevitably have they become your rulers. And rulers 
and taskmasters they must continue, let the yoke gall your 
shoulders never so sorely, until you realise and stand prepared 
to act upon the eternal truth that, whether in the case of indivi¬ 
duals or nations, self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the only 
unfailing guides to freedom and happiness." 

The appeal did not fail on deaf ears. He got an encourag¬ 
ing response from people all over the country. Hume continued 
his contacts with the leaders of public opinion in the country. In 
March i 885, it was decided to hold a meeting of the represent¬ 
atives from all parts of India in December 1885. After making 
secret preparations in India, Hume left for England where he 
enlisted the support of British politicians such as Lord Ripon, 
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John Bright, R.T. Reid: etc. He also made arrangements for 
the reception and publication of the messages of the meeting to 
be held in December by a section of the Liberal press and 
returned to India in time for the first session of the Congress. 
When the Congress actually met in December 1885, he acted as 
its General Secretary and conducted its proceedings. 

It is worthy of notice that when the first session of the 
Indian National Congress was held at Bombay in December 
1885, the National Conference also held its session at Calcutta 
at about that very time. The explanation of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea was that neither party knew what the other was doing 
‘“until on the eve of the sittings of the Conference and of the 
Congress” and when W.C. Bonnerjec invited him to join the 
Congress, “it was too late to suspend the Conference.” How¬ 
ever, it appears that Surendra Nath Banerjea knew that the 
Congress was being planned before it was “too late.” Surendra 
Nath Banerjea himself says that while they were organising the 
National Conference at Calcutta, some of his friends headed by 
Hume had met at Madras for a similar purpose and Telang had 
written to him from Bombay requesting him to send him some 
notes about the first National Conference held in 1883. It 
appears that there was some friction between Bengal politicians 
on the one hand and the politicians from the rest of India on 
the other, which was strong enough to warrant separate national 
political gatherings. As regards the causes of friction, those 
were both personal and regional. The Bengal politicians pro¬ 
bably wanted Calcutta to be the venue of the Congress. It was 
stated in The Marhatta that the original place fixed for the 
session of the Congress was Calcutta, but it was afterwards 
thought that for its central position, Poona would suit better. 
The alleged “remoteness” of Calcutta and the “central 
position” of Poona may not be convincing if one takes a purely 
geographical view of the matter, but if we pay attention to the 
.alignment of personalities, the remoteness of Calcutta seems to 
be relevant. It is pointed out that Hume wanted to bypass 
Surendra Nath Banerjea or sabotage his e^orts as his group did 
not want to leave the leadership in the hands of a “dismissed 
•civil servant”. B.C. Pal also refers to the rift between Hume 
and Surendra . Nath Banerjea and an alliance between Hume 
4ind W.C. Bonnerjee. W.C. Bonnarjee did not belong to the 
Indian Association and also did not accept the leadership of 
S.N. Banerjea. As a matter of fact, he was not in favour of 
inviting Surendra Nath Banerjea and the leaders of the Indian 
Association to the first session of the Congress at Bombay 
Hume also shared the strong prejudices of the Indian Civil 
Service against Surendra Nath Baneijea and his politics. The 
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rift between the two camps continued to exist even after the 
first session of the Congress. The things were so bad that 
Surendra Nath Banerjea was planning to hold a National 
Liberal Conference in 1886 rather than join th^ Congress. When 
Hume went to Calcutta to arrange for the second session of the 
Congress, he discovered the impossibility of enlisting the 
sympathies of Bengal if Surendra Nath Benerjea was left out of 
the counsels of the Congress. The rift was finally healed 
in 1887. 

First Session of the Congress 

The first meeting of the Indian National Union which was 
subsequently named the Indian National Congress was arranged 
to be held at Poona in December 1885 on the invitation of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha. However, its venue had to be shifted to 
Bombay. The original proposal was to request Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay, to be the first President of the Indian 
National Congress. However, the idea was dropped as Lord 
Dufferin advised the Governor against the acceptance of the 
offer as the very idea of the head of the Executive Government 
of a Province associating himself with such a movement was 
considered to be “absurd”. W.C. Bonnerjec, a leading Barrister 
of Calcutta, was elected the first President. The meeting was 
held at the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College. An Anglo-Indian 
eye-witness has given the following description of the persons 
who participated in the meeting : “There were men from 
Madras, the blackness of whose complexion seemed to be made 
blacker by spotless white turbans which some of them wore. A 
few others hailing from that Presidency were bare-headed and 
bare footed, and otherwise lightly clad, their bodies from the 
waist upwards being only partially protected by muslin shawls. 
It may fairly be presumed that they are the leading lights of the 
towns which they represent, and as such it may be supposed 
that they arc well educated. But they have preferred to retain 
their national dress and tpanners, and in this respect they pre¬ 
sented a marked contrast to the delegates from Bengal. Some 
of these appeared in entirely European costume, while others 
could be easily recognised as Baboos by the peculiar cap with a 
flap behind which they donned. None of them wore the gold 
rings or diamond pendants which ado rned the ears of some of 
the Madrasees ; nor had they their foreheads painted, like their 
more orthodox and more conservative brethren from the Sou¬ 
thern Presidency. Then there were Hindustanis from such 
places as Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and Benares, some of whom 
wore muslin skull-caps and dress chiefly made of the same fine- 
cloth. On the other hand, there were delegates from the North- 
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West—bearded, bulky, and large-limbed men—in their coats 
and flowing robes of diiferent hues and in turbans like those 
worn by Sikh soldiers. There were stalwart Sindhees from 
Kurrachee, wearing their own tall hat surmounted by a broad 
brim at the top. In this strange group were to be observed the 
familiar figures of Banyas from Gujarat, of Marathas in their 
‘cart-wheel* turbans, and of Parsees in their not very elegant 
head-dress, which they themselves have likened to a slanting 
roof. Some members of this community had, however, appeared 
in their ‘phenta*, which is now largely patronised by the youn¬ 
ger generation of Parsees, and which threatens in course of 
time to supersede the time honoured turban. All these men, 
assembled in the same hall, presented such a variety of 
costumes and complexions, that a similar scene can scarcely be 
witnessed anywhere except at a fancy ball....They included a 
large number of lawyers and conductors of newpapers, and they 
all appeared to have agreed in the opinion that they had some 
political aspirations which could by no possibility clash with 
opposing interests, and that for the promotion of their common 
object there was a necessity for concerted action. It may be 
easily imagined that there were some enthusiasts in their num¬ 
ber, one of whom was profuse in the expression of his unbound¬ 
ed joy at seeing in flesh and blood good men and true working 
for the public weal, whom he had formerly known only by 
name.” 

The first meeting of the Indian National Congress was at¬ 
tended by about 100 persons. The largest number of persons 
came from the Bombay Presidency and they numbered thirty- 
eight. They came from six different centres. The Madras 
Presidency sent twenty-one representatives and they came from 
thirteen different places. Bengal sent only three representatives 
and all of them came from Calcutta. Four towns of the North— 
Western Provinces and Oudh sent seven representatives. Three 
representatives came from the Punjab from three towns. The 
report of the First Indian National Congress says : ‘‘Not only 
were all parts of India thus represented but also most classes ; 
there were barristers, solicitors, pleaders, hierchants, land-hold¬ 
ers, bankers, medical men, newspaper editors and proprietors, 
principals and professors of independent colleges, headmasters 
of schools, religious teachers and reformers. There were Hindus 
of many castes, high and low, Mahomedans (though owing to 
certain unfortunate accidents far fewer than were expected) and 
Christians, both native, Eurasian and European. All the 
leading native political associations and principal Anglo-native 
newspapers were represented; there were members of Legislative 
Councils, Presidents and members of Municipal Committees 
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and JUocal Boards and it is difficult to conceive any gathering 
of this restricted number more thoroughly representative of the 
entire nation than was this Congress...’* 

The important officials who attended the first meeting of the 
Congress were Ranade, R.G. Bhandarkar, Baijnath, K. 
Sundaraman. Raghunath Rao and White. They did not take 
any direct part in the discussions “but attended only as am/cf 
curiae, to listen and advise.” The Congress met in camera. 
Only a summary of the proceedings was supplied to the 
press every day. A detailed report of the proceedings was 
published later on. 

The name of W.C. Bonnerjee for Presidentship was proposed 
by Hume and seconded by S. Subramania Aiyar and supported 
by K.T. Telang and was unanimously adopted. In his presiden¬ 
tial address, Bonnerjee emphasised the representative and con¬ 
stitutional character of the first meeting of the Congress. He 
refuted the charge that the Congress was “a nest of conspirators 
and disloyalists.” He declared that, “there were no more 
thoroughly loyal and consistent well-wishers of the British 
Government than were himself and the friends around him.” 
He also stated that “Much had been done by Great Britain 
for the benefit of India and the whole country was truly grateful 
to her for it....But a great deal still remained to be done.” 
Bonnerjee maintained that the desire of the Indians “to be 
governed according to the ideas of Government prevalent in 
Europe was in no way incompatible with their thorough loyalty 
to the British Government.” He declared that “In meeting to 
discuss in an orderly and peaceable manner questions of vital 
importance affecting their well-being, they were following the 
only course by which the constitution of England enabled them 
to represent their views to the ruling authority.” He defined the 
objects of the Congress as follows : 

1. The promotion of* personal intimacy and friendship 
among all the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in 
various parts of the Empire. 

2. The eradication by direct friendly intercourse of all 
possible race, creed or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers 
of the country and the fuller development and consolidation 
of those sentiments of national unity that took their origin in 
our beloved Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign. 

3. The authoritative record of the mature opinions of the 
educated classes in India on some of the more important and 
pressing of the social questions of the day. 
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4. The determinatipn of the methods by which during the 
next twelve months it is desirable for native politicians to 
labour in public interest. 

A Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Weekly Reis and 
Rayyet has given a picture of the atmosphere which prevailed 
in the hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College during the 
three days of the first meeting of the Congress. According to 
him, the most remarkable thing about the first meeting of the 
Congress was the moderation, earnestness, practicality and 
loyalty which characterised its proceedings. To quote him : 
“It seemed to me that as if every member had inwardly resolved 
upon having less of words and more of work, every one of 
them inspired with inward feeling that it was real work for his 
country which had called him to that hall, real work and no 
long or tall talk. There was an attempt in almost every 
speech to be brief, concise and to the point, an anxious care to 
assist than to complicate the discussions, and a ring of true 
patriotic earnestness which thrilled through the sympathetic 
chords of all listeners every now and again. Above all, there 
was moderation in the tone and language such as would have... 
put the most moderate Anglo-Indian to the blush...This 
loyal tone which pervaded the Congress attained now and then 
almost a painful pitch whenever the tongue of grievance grew 
eloquent, whenever the despair of native aspiration was painted 
with vivid colours, whenever the easy and original banter of a 
speaker betrayed a bleeding heart.” 

About W.C. Bonnerjee, the same Correspondent says that 
he presided over the assembly of “some hundred honest, loyal 
and earnest people, sitting around a long table, all bent upon 
real work and no fuss and sound.” He was “at once the envy, 
the pride, the cynosure of all the eyes in the hall.” “A fine tall 
figure, with a handsome face and a graceful flowing beard, with 
a splended unimpeachable address, with suave manners and 
added to this an almost musical tone in his rich voice and 
correct pronunciation, he contributed almost half to the 
smoothness of the proceedings. His deess was English, his 
every attitude, sitting or standing, was English, his gestures 
were English, from a gentle wave of his hand to a slight toss 
of the head—he looked, in fact, every inch an Englishman. 
And yet, for all that, he looked every inch a Hindoo. There 
was a grace—in his tone, in his look, in his movements—which 
was about him in ail its native eloquence.” 

About Pherozeshah Mehta, the Correspondent wrote : 
“There is a boldness in his attitude, in his voice and in his 
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delivery which will instil warmth and animation into the dullest 
assembly of people. His reasoning is convincing, his expres¬ 
sions terse and concise, his argument always to the point. A 
line tall figure like that of Mr Bonnerjee, with a Europeanish 
fair complexion and black luxuriant whiskers, he was a good 
challenge to Mr. Bonnerjee, sitting opposite from Bengal. He 
stands up suddenly like a note of admiration, sits down as 
suddenly like a full stop and enjoys the vehement ap plause 
which follows this latter action with a nervous pleasure which 
he vainly tries to conceal by constantly pushing his specs closer 
and closer to his bright, bold eyes.” 

About Dadabhai Naoroji, the same Correspondent wrote : 
”The grey-haired patriot is short and thin, but full of spirit, 
enthusiasm and good sense. He dresses himself in a somewhat 
old, if not orthodox, Parsee fashion—a pyjama, a long yellow¬ 
ish China or old-fashioned Parsee coat and the slanting 
Gujarati hat. He took his stand at the end of the discussion 
of each resolution and recapitulated the whole. It is a pleasure 
and an honour to hear him. The old man is also full of 
sparkle wit and sly humour and sarcasm. With rare fluency 
of speech and curt expressions, he harmonised all conflicting 
points raised in the discussions and gave nerve, tissue and 
fibre to the wordings and tone of the resolution. On every 
occasion that he rose, he opened his vast fund of information 
and experienc e for the adjustment of doubts and differences 
of opinion and to the delectation of all round the table.” 

About K. T. Telang, the same Correspondent wrote that 
Telang was brighter and livelier in his conversation than 
Pherozeshah Mehta. While addressing the Congress, Telang 
showed great buoyancy of spirit and plenty of good humour 
and a marvellous fluency of speech. Telang had no beard, 
and no whiskers. He was dressed in a pair of white trousers 
and a white long china coat, with a small brimless cap on his 
shaven head. He was trulj a striking personality. 

About Hume, the same Correspondent wrote : “With a face 
beaming with intelligence and frankness, softness, geniality and 
sympathy beaming forth from his lustrous eyes, the first to 
cheer and first to appreciate a sentiment or a joke, he at once 
formed the chief feature, attraction and almost hope of all 
around him.” 

About Murlidhar from Ambala, the same Correspondent 
says that “With his Punjabee coat and trousers and glittering 
Cabulee turban, he presented an imposing figure. He was 
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essentially a Punjabee speaker, full of enthusiasm and spirit 
and no little sarcastic humour. He kept the Congress in a 
continued roar of laughter.” We are told that when at the 
end of the Congress session, every one was expressing gratitude 
towards the Bombay hosts, Murlidhar ^brought down the hall 
by laying to their door the charge of theft and robbery. They 
had stolen and robbed his heart.” 

About the importance of the first Session of the Congress, 
the Indu Prakash wrote : “It marks the beginning of a new life 
and whatever traducers may say, it will greatly help in creating 
a national feeling and binding together distant people by 
common sympathies and common ends...The very fact that 
such a conference has met and fairly promises to be a success 
belies the supposition that we are not a nation. It must be 
conceded that we are wanting in many qualities which make a 
nation. We are divided by a variety of languages, religions 
and social customs, separated from each other by long distances 
and are wanting in homogeneity of race and feeling. Never¬ 
theless it is undeniable that we are at present politically one 
nation or at least have the makings of one.” The Indian 
Mirror wrote : “The first National Congress at Bombay forms 
an important chapter in the history of British rule in India. 
The day on which it opened, namely, the 28th December 1885, 
will form a red-letter day in the annals of the national progress 
of the Native races. It is the nucleus of a future parliament 
for our country and will lead to good of inconceivable magni¬ 
tude for our countrymen. If we were asked what was the 
proudest day in our life, we should unhesitatingly say it was 
the day on which we, for the first time, met all our brothers 
of Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab under the roof of the Gokul Das Tejpal Sanskrit 
College for the purpose of the National Congress. From the 
date of this Congress we may well count the more rapid deve¬ 
lopment of national progress in India in future.” The Hindu 
wrote ; “The Indians have not indeed issued a manifesto, nor, 
like some European nations, have they chosen to commemo¬ 
rate the birth of their national unity by any fantastic demon¬ 
stration or uproarious jubilee. They have been content to look 
upon the event calmly and with self-possession. Moderation 
and coolness are the two great characteristics of Indian refor¬ 
mers, and although the inauguration of the Congress at Bombay 
would have justified demonstrative accompaniments, it passed 
off as quietly as any of the public meetings that now¬ 
adays so frequently take place, in our country...A 
policy and a programme adopted by the collective wisdom of 
leading lights in all parts of India and urged under a common 
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understanding are sure to receive consideration than otherwise. 
Indian opinion will then acquire an influence and prestige which 
cannot be obtained by isolated and unorganised efforts. The 
spirit of patriotism will spread abroad and lead to the gradual 
diffusion and consolidation of public opinion.” 

In this connection, Dr Tara Chand says; “The birth of the- 
Indian National Congress was an unprecedented phenomenon in 
the political history of India. It proclaimed the advent of a 
new era, the era of political unity, not imposed from above but 
the expression of the deliberate will of the people. The Cong¬ 
ress was the central organ of the new society which had evolved’ 
as a result of economic, social and cultural changes taking place 
during the hundred years since Plassey. It marked the consum¬ 
mation of a process which affected all Indians, individually an<f 
collectively.” 

Second Session of Congress 

The Second meeting of the Indian National Congress was; 
held at Calcutta and was presided over by Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Dadabhai praised the blessings of the British Rule in India ancf 
he was cheered by the members of the audience. Mr Hume 
moved a resolution for three cheers for Her Most Gracious^ 
Majesty, the Queen Empress and a further resolution for tho 
long life of the Queen. He also advised his colleagues to look, 
upon Lord Dufferin not as an enemy but as a friend and well- 
wisher. To quote him: “If in action a neutral, Dufferin was^ 
at least a passive friend desirous of the welfare of the people 
and enlargement of their liberties.” Lord Dufferin invited the- 
members of the Congress as “distinguished visitors” to a garden, 
party at the Government House. 

The Third Session of the Congress was held at Madras in 
1887 under the Presidentship of Badruddin Tyabji (1844-1906). 
In his Presidential address, Tyabji observed: “Be moderate in 
your demands, be just in your criticism, be accurate in your 
facts ani you may rest assured that any proposals you may 
make to our rulers will be received with that benign consider¬ 
ation which is the characteristic of a strong and enlightened 
government.” It was on the occasion of this session that 
Mr Eardley Norton of the Madras Bar who was abused by his- 
countrymen as a “veiled seditionist” for his participation in the 
Congress, made a remarkable speech in which he said: “If it be 
sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against all wrong, if it be sedition 
to insist that the people should have a fair share in the admin¬ 
istration of their own country and affairs, if it be sedition to 
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resist class tyranny, to raise my voice against oppression, to 
mutiny against injustice, to insist upon a hearing before sen¬ 
tence, to uphold the liberties of the individual, to vindicate our 
common right to gradual but ever advancing reform—if this be 
sedition, 1 am right glad to be called a seditionist; and doubly, 
aye trebly, glad when I look around me today to know and 
feel 1 am ranked as one among such a magnificent array of 
seditionists/* The delegates to this Congress session were also 
invited by the Governor of Madras. 

However, a change took place in the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment. After the Madras session in 1887, an aggressive pro¬ 
paganda was started among the masses. Hume published a 
pamphlet entitled “An Old Man’s Hope’’ in which he appealed 
to the people of England in these words: “Ah Men! well-fed and 
happy! Do you at all realize the dull misery of these countless 
myriads? From their births to their deaths, how many rays of 
sunshine think you chequer their gloom-shrouded paths? Toil, 
Toil, Toil; hunger, hunger, hunger, sickness, suffering, sorrow;, 
these alas, alas, alas are the key-notes of their short and sad 
existence.” 

The first session of the Congress was attended by seventy- 
two delegates in December 1885. The second session was- 
attended by 434 delegates in December 1886 and the third by 
607 delegates in 1887 at Madras. “Indeed, what in 1885 was 
little more than an experiment, in 1887 bore every appearance 
of becoming a permanent national institution.” The Allahabad! 
Session of the Congress in 1888 was attended by more 
than twice as many delegates as had gone to Madras in 1887. 
During its early years, the Congress was a sort of a ramshackle 
set of local linkages whose task was to organise an annual 
thamsha. There were no paying members, no permanent 
organisation, no officials other than a General-Secretary, no 
central offices and no fund. Each year the annual conference 
was held in a different city. A Reception Committee was locally 
recruited and it collected funds, hired lodgings and generally 
prepared for the winter meeting. When the session was over, 
the Committee remained in being for a few weeks to arrange 
the printing and distribution of the Congress report. Then 
there was an interregnum for some months until another 
Reception Committee was organised in the city where the next 
Congress was to be held. Each session was a separate and* 
independent undertaking so far as its organisation and finances, 
were concerned. 
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Hume made arrangemeats ia England for propaganda in the 
press in favour of India. He was able to enlist the support of a 
few members of Parliament, fn April 1888, he made a vigorous 
speech at Allahabad in which he advocated propaganda among 
the masses of India in the same way as the Anti-Corn LaW 
League had done in England. That was not liked by the British 
bureaucracy in India and it was suggested that the Indian 
National Congress be suppressed and Hume be deported to 
England. In October 1888, Sir A. Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, addressed a letter to Hume 
covering twenty pages and warned him of the consequences 
of his actions. Hume’s reply covered sixty pages. Hume 
maintained that ‘*no choice was left to those who gave the 
primary impetus to the movement. The ferment due to the 
creation of the Western ideas, education, invention and appli¬ 
ances, was at work with a rapidly increasing intensity and it 
became of paramount importance to find for its products an 
overt and constitutional channel for discharge, instead of leaving 
them to fester as they had already commenced to do under 
the surface.” On account of the attitude of bureaucracy, it 
became difficult to hold the session at Allahabad in December 
1888, but Sir Luchmesher Singh, Maharajdhiraj of Darbhanga, 
•came to its rescue by purchasing the property known as 
Lowther Castle where the session was held. Andrew Yule, a 
European magnate of Calcutta, presided over the Allahabad 
session. The next session was held at Bombay in December 
1889 under the presidentship of Sir William Wedderburn. It 
was attended by Charles Bradlaugh, a member of the British 
Parliament. Bradlaugh spoke in such a loud and clear voice 
that he was heard not only in every corner of the pandal but 
■also by the people outside. He declared: “For whom should I 
work if not for the people? Born of the people, trusted by the 
people, I will die for the people.” 

Dadabhai Naoroji was Sgain elected the President of the 
Lahore session of the Congress in December 1893. His journey 
from Bombay to Lahore presented the spectacle of a procession. 
Citizens at the various places on the way presented him 
addresses. At the Golden Temple of Amritsar, he was 
^iven a robe of honour. He brought the following message 
from the Irish members of the British Parliament: “Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every one of 
the Ireland’s Home Rule members in Parliament is at your 
back in the cause of the Indian people.” Addressing the audi- 
-ence at the session, Dadabhai Naoroji declared: “Let us always 
iremember that we are children of our mother-country. Indeed, 
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I have never worked in any other spirit than that I am an 
Indian and owe duty to my work and all my countrymen. 
Whether I am a Hindu or a Mohammedan, a Parsee, a Christian 
or any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our country is 
India, our nationality is Indian.** 

The next session of the Congress was held in Madras in 
1894 under the Presidentship of Alfred Webb, an Irish member 
of the British Parliament. The next session in 1895 was held 
at Poona and was presided over by Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
The President had such a wonderful memory that without 
looking at the printed address, he was able to repeat orally, 
word for word, the whole of his address for two hours. Gokhale 
presided over the Banaras session in 1905. 

The next session was held at Calcutta in 1906 under the 
Presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji. On that occasion, Dada- 
bhai unfurled the flag of Swaraj for India and the following 
four resolutions on self-government, boycott movement, Swadeshi 
and national education were passed by the Congress; 

1. Resolved that this Congress is of opinion that the system 
of Government obtaining in the Self-Governing British Colonies 
should be extended to India and that, as steps leading to it, it 
urges that the following reforms should be immediately carried 
out: 

(a) All examinations held in England only should be simul¬ 
taneously held in India and in England, and that ail 
higher appointments which are made in India should be 
by competitive examination only. 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Councils 
of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

(c) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing a larger and truly effective represen¬ 
tation of the people and a large control over the finan¬ 
cial and executive administration of the country. 

(d) The powers of local and municipal bodies should be 
extended and official control over them should not be 
more than what is exercised by the Local Government 
Board in England over similar bodies. 

2. Resolved that having regard to the fact that the people 
of this country have little or no voice in its administration, and 
their representations to the Government do not receive due 
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•consideration, this Congress is of opinion that the boycott 
movement inaugurated in Bengal by \vay of protest against the 
partition of that Province >vas and is legitimate. 

3. Resolved that this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of 
the country to labour for its success, by making earnest and 
sustained elforts to promote the growth of indigenous Indus- 
tries, and to stimulate the production of indigenous articles by 
giving them preference over imported commodities, even at 
some sacrifice. 

4. Resolved that in the opinion of this Congress the time 
has arrived for the people all over the country earnestly to take 
up the question of national education for both boys and girls 
and organise a system of education, literary, scientific and 
technical, suited to the requirements of the country on national 
lines and under national control. 

The question has been asked whether the Congress was a 
national organisation or not. For a long time, the claim of the 
Congress to be considered as a national organisation was chal¬ 
lenged by its critics. Some of them called the Indian National 
Congress a “Bengalee Congress” although the Bengalees had 
no more hand in it either in its inception or in its developments 
than the Parsees, Madrasis and the Marathas. Some of the 
critics called the Congress a “Hindu Congress”. Some called 
it an organisation of the “educated minorities” in (he country. 
However, if we critically examine the nature of its membership 
and also its aims and objects, it has to be conceded that the 
Congress was a national organisation. Almost ail the leading 
personalities of the country joined the Congress. Men like 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, B Tyabji, Telang, Aurobindo Ghose, Rashbehari 
Ghosh, Lala Lajpatrai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gokhale, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Ferozeshah Mehta, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Shaukat Ali, Mohammad Ali, Abdul 
Ghatfar Khan, Maulana Azad and many others played their part 
at the various stages of its evolution. Its first President was 
W.C. Bonnerjee, a Hindu. The second President was Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsee. The third President was Tyabji, a Muslim. 
The fourth and fifth Presidents were George Yule and Wedder- 
burn, two Englishmen. The sessions of the Congress were 
attentded by the representatives of all the communities. The 
first Congress was attended by two Muslims, the second by 
thirty-three, the sixth in 1890 by 156 Muslims, out of 702 
delegates or 22%. The first session of the Congress was atten¬ 
ded by seventy-two delegates. Their number rose to 406 in 
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1886, 600 in 1887 and 1248 in 1888. In course of time, it 
began to represent the masses and doors were open to all, 
irrespective of the fact whether an individual was rich or poor, 
belonged to a town or a village. There was no distinction of 
oaste or community. The resolutions and programmes of the 
Congress showed that it was interested in the betterment of all 
the classes of India. Mahatma Gandhi emphasised the nation¬ 
alist character of the Indian National Congress in these words: 
“The Congress is the oldest political organisation we have in 
India. It is what it means—national. It represents no parti¬ 
cular community, no particular class, no particular interest. It 
-claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. From 
the very commencement, the Congress had Musulmans, Chris¬ 
tians, Anglo-Indians...all religious sects, creeds represented 
upon it more or less fully.” 

Congress Work in U.K. 

After the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 
1885, it was felt that something must be done to carry on 
Congress propaganda in the United Kingdom. It was conten¬ 
ded that all concessions to the people of India were ultimately 
given by the people of England and hence the grievances of 
the people of India must be brought to the notice of the 
Englishmen. 

It was in 1887 that Dadabhai Naoroji who was in England, 
agreed to act as an agent of the Congress. In 1888, W.C. 
Bonnerjee and £. Norton joined Dadabhai in England and 
enlisted the support of Charles Bradlaugh in their cause. A 
paid agency was established under the charge of William Digby. 
In July 1889, the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress was formed. Sir William Wedderburn became its 
Chairman and he continued to occupy that position till the end 
of his life in 1918. Digby became its first Secretary. In Decem¬ 
ber 1889, the Indian National Congress at its annual session 
■confirmed the constitution of the Committee “to guide and 
direct the operations and control the expenditure of the Nation¬ 
al Congress Agency in England” and voted a sum of 
Rs. 45,000 for its maintenance. It became the custom to elect 
•a temporary member any leading representative of the Con¬ 
gress who was visiting England. In 1890, the British Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress started a journal named 
India with William Digby as the Editor for the purposes of 
giving “a continuous summary of political events” and espcci- 
•ally of informing the British electorate of Indian grievances, 
■“economic, administrative and personal”. In 1892, India 
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became a monthly journal. In 1894, the Congress voted a sum 
of Rs 60,000 for the expenses of the British Committee 
and for the cost of India. In 1898, the journal became a 
weekly. 

In 1899, India attracted the attention of Hamilton who was 
Secretary of State for India at that time. He wrote to Lord 
Curzon to hnd out whether India was supplied free to the 
vernacular press and public bodies in India. The reply of the 
Government of India was that India was not supplied free 
although it was possible that many of the native newspapers 
received it in exchange. The main object of the establishment 
of the Journal was “to bring grist to the Congress mill”. It 
was also conveyed to the Home Government that India was 
very widely distributed and exercised an important influence 
over the native press and that influence was “pernicious”. 

The Congress gave so much importance to propaganda in 
England that it was even proposed in 1890 that the annual 
sessions of the Congress be held in London in 1892. It was 
contended that the real seat of the Government of India was 
not Calcutta or Simla but London as “it is England that is 
the last resort for appeal on all Indian questions.” The 
ultimate judges of the Indian questions were “the British public, 
the British Press and the British Parliament.” Although the 
annual session of the Congress was not held in London in 1892, 
the Congress at its session of 1892 held in Calcutta celebrated 
the election of Dadabhai Naoroji to the House of Commons 
as a Liberal candidate for Central Finsbury. The Congress 
President in 1892 thanked the electors of Central Finsbury as 
by electing its “revered leader” they had also elected a “repre¬ 
sentative for the people of India in the House of Commons.” 
Dadabhai’s election coincided with that of William Wedderburn 
ns a Liberal candidate from Banflshire. 

In June 1893, the supporters of the Congress in the House 
of Commons succeeded fh carrying through a resolution for 
holding simultaneous examinations in England and India. As 
this had been one of the long-standing demands of the Con¬ 
gress, a resolution was passed at the Lahore session of the 
Congress in 1893 which recorded “the gratitude” of the Con¬ 
gress “to the British House of Commons for its vote in connec¬ 
tion with the question of simultaneous examinations.” On 27 
July 1893, Wedderburn invited some of the leading indepen¬ 
dent members of the House of Commons to a dinner in 
order to discuss the formation of an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee “for the purpose of promoting combined and well- 
directed action among those interested in Indian affairs.” 
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Wedderburn became the Chairman with H. Roberts as the 
Secretary. In 1894, the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
consisted of 152 members. In 1895, its number dropped to 85 
on account of the defeat of a large number of Liberal members 
at the general elections. In 1896 some new members joined 
and its total strength increased to 125. It was not until the 
Liberal victory in 1905 that the Indian Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee was again reconstituted under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Cotton. Eventually, about 200 members of Parliament 
became the memberi. of the Indian Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee. 

It is worthy of notice that both the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress and the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee continued to promote the cause of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress in England by educating public opinion by their 
writings in the press and by their questions and speeches in 
Parliament on Indian affairs. 
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THE MODERATES (1885-1905) 


The early Coagressmen who dominated the affairs of the 
Indian National Congress from 1885 to 1905 were known as 
the Moderates. They belonged to a class which Lord Macaulay 
would have called a class Indian in blood and colour, but 
British in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect. They 
were supporters of the English institutions. Their view was 
that what India needed was a balanced and lucid presentation 
of her needs before the Englishmen and their Parliament and 
their demands were bound to be satisfied. These gentlemen had 
faith in the British sense of justice and fairplay. India’s connec¬ 
tion with the West through England was considered to be a 
boon and not a curse. 

The Moderates believed in loyalty to the British Crown. 
W.C. Bonnerjee ended his presidential address with the follow¬ 
ing words: “She, Britain, had given them order; she had given 
them railways and above all she had given them the inestimable 
blessing of Western education. Their desire to be governed 
according to the ideas of government prevalent in Europe was 
in no way incompatible with their loyalty to the British Govern¬ 
ment. All they desired was that the basis of the Government 
should be wide and people should have their proper ligitimate 
share in it.” Dadabhai Naoroji said from the Congress plat¬ 
form in 1886 : ‘*It is our good fortune that we are under a rule 
which makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. We are 
freely allowed to speak our minds without the least hesitation; 
such a thing is possible under British rule and British rule 
only.” Badruddin Tyabji, in his third Congress Presidential 
Address in 1887, said : “We the educated natives, by the mere 
force of our education, must be the best appreciators of the 
blessings of a civilised and enlightened Government and, there¬ 
fore, in our own interests, the best and staunchest supporters of 
the British Government in India.” Pherozeshah Mehta obser¬ 
ved in 1890 : “I have no fears but that British statesmanship 
will ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith in 
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the living and fertilizing principles of English culture and English 
civilisation.” 

Ranade wrote, ”The British nation has its own faults and 
foibles, but there can be no question that in spite of these, their 
national character has been formed by ages of struggle and 
self-discipline in a way which illustrates better than any other 
contemporary power the supremacy of what I have character¬ 
ised as the reign of law. Just as in the individual the will when 
counselled and prefected by discipline and struggle becomes the 
law f.^r the man who listens to it, so in the collective nation it 
is when the Sovereign’s will is similarly counselled and perfec¬ 
ted by the advice of the estates and the free expression of pub¬ 
lic opinion that it becomes the dominant power in the land to 
which every subordinate power has to yield obedience, and 
which it has to carry out ungrudgingly...In the absence of such 
a discipline mere power and fortune have a tendency to make 
men feel giddy till oftentimes their very greatness helps to pre¬ 
cipitate them into ruin. It is this moral principle which is the 
source of British greatness and its armour of protection. It 
is also the same moral element which inspires hope and con- 
iidence in the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain that 
whatever temporary perturbation may cloud the judgement, the 
reign of law will assert itself in the end.” 

A.O. Hume wrote in 1888, ”So far as I know, no leading 
member of the National Congress thinks that for the next 
twenty years at any rate the country will require or be fit for 
anything more than the mixed Councils that have been advo¬ 
cated at the Congresses. But we, one and all, look forward to 
a time, say 50, say 70 years hence, when the Government of 
India will be precisely similar to that of the Dominion of Cana¬ 
da; when, as there, each province and Presidency will have its 
local Parliament for provincial affairs, and the whole country 
will have its Dominion Parliament for national affairs, and 
when the only official s6nt out to India from England will be 
the Viceroy and Governor-General...To such a system we all 
look forward...But the country is not nearly fit for all this yet. 
No one expects that a full Parliamentary system can possibly 
be introduced here under fifty years...” 

P. Anand Charlu said : ‘The leaders of the Congress, who 
are the outcome of the British rule and whose very existence 
depends on the maintenance of the British power in India, 
could (not) be so irrational as to adopt the suicidal policy of 
lopping off the very branch on which they stand.” W.C. Bon* 
nerjee explicitly acknowledged the debt in unequivocal terms 
thus at Allahabad in 1892: ‘‘It is the British professors who have 
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discoursed eloquently tu us on the glorious constitution of 
their country; it is the British merchants who have shown to 
us how well to deal with the commodities of our country; it is 
the British engineers who have annihilated distance and enabled 
us to come together for our deliberations from all parts of the 
empire : it is the British planters who have shown us how best 
to raise the products of our soil; it is all these, in other words, 
it is all the influences which emanate from British rule in India 
that have made the Congress the success it is.** 

While presiding over the Madras session of the Congress, 
Anand Mohan Bose observed: **The educated classes are the 
friends and not the foes of England—her natural and necessary 
allies in the great work that lies before her.** As the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Congress in 1893, Sardar 
Dayal Singh Majtihia stated that the Congress was “the greatest 
glory of British rule in this country.*’ While presiding over the 
twelfth session of the Congress in 1896, Mohammed Rahimtulla 
Sayani said; “A more honest or sturdy nation does not exist 
under the sun than this English nation.** Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar declared; “Every heart (in India) is beating in uni¬ 
son with reverence and devotion to the British throne, over¬ 
flowing with revived confidence in and gratitude towards British 
statesmanship.” On the occasion of the third session of the 
Congress, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya said: “And though 
thus far success had not crowned our efforts, we must only go 
up to the Government again and ask for their earliest conside¬ 
ration of our demands or of our prayers.” Dadabhai Naoroji 
expressed himself in these words: **Let us speak out like men 
and proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone; that we under¬ 
stand the benefits the English rule has conferred upon us.” 

Surendra Nath Banerjea described the attitude of the Con¬ 
gress towards England in these words: “Let us work-..with un¬ 
wavering loyalty to the British connection...Then will the 
Congress have fulfilled its mission—justified the hopes of those 
who founded it, one who worked for it—not, by the super- 
session of British rule in India, but by broadening its basis, 
liberalising its spirit, ennobling its character, and placing it 
upon the unchangeable foundations of a nation’s affections. It 
is not severance that we look forward to—but unification, 
permanent embodiment as an integral part of that great Empire 
which has given the rest of the world the models of free institii- 
tions...covered the world with free states. Places, hitherto the 
chosen abode of barbarism, are now the home of freedom. 
Wherever floats the flag of England, there free Governments 
have been established. We appeal to England gradually to 
change the character of her rule in India, to liberalise it, to 
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shift its foundations, to adapt it to the newly>developed environ¬ 
ments of the country and the people, so that, in the fulness of 
time, India may hnd its place in the great confederacy of free 
states, English in their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent 
and indissoluble union with England, a glory to the mother- 
country, and an honour to the human race. Then will England 
have fulhlJed her great mission in the East, accomplished her 
high destiny among nations, repaid the longstanding debt which 
the West owes to the East, and cover herself with imperishable 
renown and everlasting glory.” 

Again, “To England we look for guidance. To England we 
look for sympathy in the struggle. From England must come 
the crowning mandate which will enfranchise our peoples Eng¬ 
land is our political guide and our moral preceptor in the 
exalted sphere of political duty. English history has taught 
those principles of freedom which we cherish with our life¬ 
blood. We have been fed upon the strong food of English 
Constitutional freedom.” 

B.C. Pal observed thus in 1887: “I am loyal to the firttish 
Government because with me loyalty to the British Government 
is identical with loyalty to my own people and my own coun¬ 
try; because I believe that God has placed this Government 
over us for our salvation; because I know that without the 
help and tuition of this Government my people shall never be 
able to rise to their legitimate place in the commonwealth of 
civilised nations: because I am convinced that there is no other 
government on the face of the earth which so much favours the 
growth of infant nationalities, and under which the germs of 
popular Government can so vigorously grow as under the 
British Government...! am loyal to the British Government, 
because I love self-government.” 

In his presidential address at the Lucknow session of the 
Congress held in 1899, R.C. Dutt observed: “Educated India 
has practically identified Itself with British rule, seeks to per¬ 
petuate British rule, is loyal to the British rule, as Lord Dufie- 
rin said, not through sentiment, but through the stronger motive 
of self-interest; because it is by a continuance of the British 
rule that educated India seeks to secure that large measure of 
self-government, that position among the modern nations of 
the earth, which it is our aim and endeavour to secure.” 

Pt. Ajudhya Nath in his address of welcome to the Congress 
in 1888 observed: “It is impossible—and I say with great confi¬ 
dence—to find on the face of this earth a people more loyal 
than my countrymen. We claim the more perfect union of 
India and England and yet we are called disloyal.” The 
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Congress leaders were called disloyal because while they declar¬ 
ed their loyalty to the Crown, they criticised the British bureau¬ 
cracy in India. Anand Charlu called the civil servants an 
‘‘oligarchy of fossilised Indian administrators.’* Surendra Nath 
Banerjea called the administration “an autocratic despotism” 
tempered by a free press and the right of public meeting. 
No wonder the British bureaucracy also criticised the Con¬ 
gress. 

The Indu Prakash of ^omba.y had written on June 8 1885: 
“British rule has given the land peace, organised an administra¬ 
tion which acts like clock-work, and given security of life and 
property to its subjects and introduced good roads, railways 
and the telegraph...Even the shortcomings of the British 
Government, grave as some of them are, partake, in a way, of 
the character of blessings...The greatest claim of the British 
administration to our admiration and gratitude is that, with 
all its drawbacks, the spirit of progress is so inherent in it that 
those drawbacks may be said to carry the seeds of their own 
destruction. The rulers come from a country, where man did 
not advance suddenly or by fits and starts, but by slow and 
steady stages, which alone make progress permanent...We have 
come in contact not only with a liberty-loving and progressive 
people, but with a nation who are the foes of fatality as much 
as we are blind followers of it...Itisa striking feature of the 
English character, however, that they unite to the sentimenta¬ 
lity of the French the practical element of the German charac¬ 
ter. This feature shows itself in the liberal foresight and 
wisdom with which, soon after they conquered this country, 
they not only sent the schoolmaster abroad to educate and 
elevate the people, but admitted the right of the people of 
India to all places and political privileges. Selfishness has 
prompted many to shrink from even in theory and on paper 
laying down principles of government of such a liberal charac¬ 
ter. But it is said, ‘Yes, the English declared us free to hold 
all places and enjoy all privileges, but see how theory has differ- 
red from practice—how slow and reluctant they are to grant 
what they promised. Now, in answer to this it must be pointed 
out that, starting as we do with the advantage of liberal pro¬ 
mises and pledges, the very slowness and reluctance with which 
they are granted, however disagreeable they may be, exercise 
on us an educating influence. We are no apologists at all for 
such slowness and reluctance, but if it has a darker side, it 
has a brighter one too. Heaven knows what would have be¬ 
come of us if our rulers had in a moment, without effort and 
trials on our part, given us everything. An advancing people 
like ours must not only advance by stages, but our best 
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interests require that we must have difficulties and opposition to 
meet, for these serve to draw our attention to the shortcomings 
in us, and to accustom us to the privileges already acquired, 
while preparing us for the acquisitidn of new...The reluctance 
and slowness keep us on the alert, bring us all together, and 
serve as instruments of political education, thus vivifying and 
educating us, and thereby accustoming us to the exercise of 
political rights. The progress that is made by us may be slow, 
but it is steady, and its greatest beauty is that it is made in 
the way in which all progress has been hitherto made by 
most nations, i.e., after repeated e/forts and struggles, dis¬ 
appointments and oppositions...There are defects in the 
administration, and some of them are grave enough. For 
instance, it is too costly; the people are disarmed and made 
to feel that they are a subject race; and from most of the 
highest appointments they are excluded. But what makes up 
for these defects is the feeling of confidence, inspired by past 
history, that British rule has in it the germs of solid and steady 
progress—that it is not only liberal and progressive, but the 
liberality and progress are pervaded by a spirit of conservatism 
so essential to make progress steady—that it has never stood 
still and cannol stand still —that it may refuse a privilege for 
a time but it will not refuse it forever. To put it shortly, the 
spirit of continuity, which is the most marked feature of that 
rule, enhances its popularity, in spite of its drawbacks.” 

The Moderates relied upon the solemn pledges given by the 
British Government to the people of India from time to time. 
The Queen’s proclamation of 1858 was one of them. To quote 
Surendra Nath Banerjea; ”The Proclemation is the Magna Carta 
of our rights and liberties. The Proclamation, the whole Pro¬ 
clamation and nothing but the Proclamation is our watch¬ 
word, our battle-cry and the ensign of victory. It is the gospel 
of our political redemption.” At the fourth session of the 
Congress held at Allahabad, the following words of Lord Ripon 
were quoted; ‘‘Queen’s Proclamation is not a Treaty; it is not a 
diplomatic instrument; it is a Declaration of principles of 
Government.” 

The Moderates enthusiastically welcomed the spread of 
higher learning in India. In a speech at a students’ meeting at 
Lucknow in 1913, Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar, another Mod¬ 
erate leader, said that ‘‘books like Lecky’s History of Ration¬ 
alism and European Morals, Guizot’s History of Civilization, 
Maine’s Ancient Law, Spencer’s Study of Sociology, Mill’s 
Liberty and Representative Government, Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies, Morley’s Compromise... Bagehot’s P/y'.v/cJ and Politics, 
Seeley’s Expansion of England and Lectures in Political Science 
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•ought to form part of every under-graduate*s private studies.*' 

The Moderates did not forget that they did not represent the 
masses but merely interpreted their grievances. To quote 
Pherozeshah Mehta: “The Congress was, indeed, not the voice 
of the masses, but it was the duty of the educated compatriots 
to interpret their grievances and offer suggestions for their 
redress.” 

The Moderates believed in orderly pi ogress and constitu¬ 
tional agitation. They believed in patience, steadiness, concilia¬ 
tion and union. To quote Surendra Nath Banerjea : “The 
triumphs of liberty are not to be won in a day. Liberty is a 
jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and claiming from her 
votaries prolonged and assiduous devotion.” Badruddin Tyabji, 
President of the Indian National Congress in 1887, observed : 
“Be moderate in your demands, just in your criticism, correct in 
your facts and logical in your conclusions.” Dr. Rash Behari 
Ohosh is said to have observed: “You must have patience. You 
must learn to wait and everything will come to you in time.” 
R.C. Dutt stated : “The people of India are not fond of sudden 
changes and revolutions. They do not ask for new constitution 
issuing like armed Minervas from the heads of legislative Jupiters 
... .They desire to strengthen the present Government and bring 
it more in touch with the people. They desire to see some 
Indian members in the Secretary of State’s Council and in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, representing Indian agriculture 
and industries. They wish to represent the interests of the 
Indian people in the discussion of every important administra¬ 
tive question.” 

They believed in constitutional agitation w'ithin the four 
corners of the law. They believed that their main task was to 
educate the people, to arouse national political consciousness 
and to create a united public opinion on political questions. 
For this purpose they held meetings. They criticised the 
Government through the press. They drafted and submitted 
memorials and petitions to the Government, to the officials of 
the Government of India and also to the British Parliament. 
They also worked to influence the British Parliament and British 
public opinion. The object of the memorials and petitions was 
to enlighten the British public and political leaders about the 
conditions prevailing in India. Deputations of leading Indian 
leaders were sent to Britain in 1889. A British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress was founded in 1906 and that 
Committee started a journal called India. Dadabhai Naoroji 
spent a major part of his life and income in Britain doing 
propaganda among its people and politicians. 
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The Moderates described the scope of constitutional agitatioot 
in these words : "Constitutional agitation was an agitation by 
methods which they were entitled to adopt to bring home the 
changes they desired through the action of Constitutional 
authorities ...Three things were excluded : rebellion, aiding or 
abetting a foreign invasion and resort to crime. Roughly 
speaking, barring three things all else was constitutional. 
No doubt, everything that was constitutional was not wise or 
expedient. But that was a different matter. Prayers and 
appeals to justice lay at one end. Passive resistance, including 
even its extreme form of non-payment of taxes till redress was^ 
obtained, lay at the other end.” 

The object before the Moderates was ‘‘wider employment of 
Indians in higher offices in the public service and the establish¬ 
ment of representative institutions.” Surendra Nath Banerjea 
pointed out that “they lay at the root of all other Indian 
problems If power were vested in us to legislate and to control 
the finances and to carry on the administration through and by 
our men, in accordance with the principles laid down by our 
representatives, we should have self-government in the true 
sense.” This could be accomplished by the goodwill and 
cooperation of the British people. With their firm faith in the 
values of Western culture and the sense of justice of the 
Englishmen, no other attitude was possible. They believed in 
slow progress towards democracy which according to many of 
them was an exotic plant that would take time to get acclima¬ 
tised to the Indian soil and involve long training for the people 
to get used to it. To quote Gokhale : ’‘Libenilism and 
moderation will be the watch-words of our association. The 
spirit of liberalism implied a freedom from race and creed 
prejudices and a steady devotion to all that seeks to do justice 
between man and man, giving to the rulers the loyalty due to 
the law that they are bound to administer, but securing at the 
same time to the people the equality which is their right under 
the law. Moderation impl^s the conditions of never vainly 
aspiring after the impossible or after too remote ideals, but 
striving each day to take the next step in the order of natural 
growth that lies nearest to our hands in a spirit of compromise 
and fairness.” 

The early Congressmen were fully aware of the fact that 
India was a nation in the making, Indian nationhood was- 
gradually coming into being and could not be taken for granted 
as an accomplished fact. They worked constantly for the 
development and consolidation of the feeling of national unity 
irrespective of region, caste or religion. The Moderates hoped 
to make an humble beginning in this direction by promoting 
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close contacts and friendly relations among the people from 
different parts of the country. The economic and political 
demands of the early Congressmen were formulated with a view 
to unify the Indian people on the basis of a common political 
programme. They organised a powerful all-India agitation, 
against the abandonment of tariff duties on imports from 1857 
to 1880 and against the imposition of cotton excise duties in 
1894 and 1896. This agitation aroused the feelings of the 
people and helped them to realise the real aims and purposes 
of British rule in India. The Kcsari from Poona wrote thus on 28 
January 1896 : “Surely. India is treated as a vast pasture reserv¬ 
ed solely for the Europeans to feed upon.” P. Ananda Charlu, 
an ex-President of the Indian National Congress, stated thus in 
the Legislative Council in 1896 : “While India is safeguarded 
against foreign inroads by the strong arms of the British power, 
she is defenceless in matters where English and Indian interests 
clash and where (as a Tamil saying puts it) the very fence begins 
to feed on the crop.** To those who contended that the British 
rule in India had brought the benefits of security of life and 
property, Dadabhai Naoroji gave the following reply : “The 
romance is that there is security of life and property in India ; 
the reality is that there is no such thing. There is security of 
life and property in one sense or way—i.e , the people are secure 
from any violence from each other or from Native despots ... 
But from England’s own grasp there is no security of property 
at all, and as a consequence, no security for life. India’a 
property is not secure. What is secure, and well secure, is that 
England is perfectly safe and secure, and does so with perfect 
security, to carry away from India, and to eat up in India, 
her property at the present rate of £ 30,000,000 or £ 40,000,000' 
a year....I therefore venture to submit that India does not 
enjoy security of her property and life. To millions in India life 
is simply ‘half-feeding* or starvation, of famines and djsease.** 
To those who pointed out that British rule had brought about 
law and order in the country, Dadabhai Naoroji said : “There is 
an Indian saying : ‘Pray strike on the back, but don’t strike on 
the belly.’ Under the native despot the people keep and enjoy 
what they produce, though at times they suffer some violence 
on the back. Under the British-Indian despot the man is at 
peace, there is no violence: his substance is drained away, unseen 
peaceably and subtly—he starves in peace and perishes in peace, 
with law and order.’* 

The early Congressmen carried on a persistent agitation for 
the reduction of heavy land revenue payment. They urged the 
Government to provide cheap credit to the peasantry trough 
agricultural banks and to make available irrigation facilities on 
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a large scale. They asked for improvement in the conditions of 
work of the plantation labourers. They demanded a radical 
change in the existing pattern of taxation and expenditure. 
The existing system of taxation put heavy burdens on the poor 
while leaving the rich, especially the foreigners, with a very 
light load. They demanded the abolition of salt tax which hit 
the poor and lower middle classes hard. 

They complained of India's growing poverty and economic 
backwardness and put all the blame on the policies of the 
British Government. As early as 1881, Dadabhai Naoroji 
declared that British rule was '*an everlasting, increasing and 
everyday increasing foreign invasion” that was ^utterly though 
gradually, destroying the country.” The early Congressmen 
blamed the British Government for the destruction of the 
indigenous industries in the country. They demanded the rapid 
development of the modern industries in the country. They 
wanted the Government to give tarilf protection to the Indian 
industries. They advocated the use of Swadeshi goods and the 
boycott of British goods to help Indian industries. In 1896, the 
-students of Poona and other towns of Maharashtra publicly 
burnt foreign clothes in support of the Swadeshi movement. 
The early Congressmen demanded that the economic drain of 
India by England must be stopped. 

The early Congressmen criticised the individual administra¬ 
tive measures and worked hard to reform the administrative 
system which was ridden with corruption, inefficiency and 
oppression. They demanded the Indianisation of the higher 
grades of the administrative services. The demand was put 
forward on economic, political and moral grounds. Econo¬ 
mically, the high salaries paid to the Europeans put a heavy 
burden on Indian finance and contributed to the economic 
drain. The Europeans sent out of India a large part of their 
salaries and their pensions were paid in England. That added 
to the drain of wealth from India. Politically, the European 
civil servants ignored the Indian needs and favoured the 
European capitalists at the cost of the Indian capitalists. It 
was hoped that the Indianisation of the services would make 
the administration more responsive to Indian needs. Morally, 
the existing system dwarfed the Indian character reducing the 
tallest Indian to permanent inferiority in his own country. 
Gokhale observed thus in 1897 in this connection :‘The 
excessive costliness of the foreign agency is not, however, its 
only evil. There is a moral evil which, if anything, is even 
greater. A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the present system. We must live all the 
>days of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority and the tallest 
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of US must bend. The full height of which our manhood is 
capable of rising can never be reached by us under the present 
system. The moral elevation which every self-governing 
people feel cannot be felt by us. Our administrative and 
military talents must gradually disappear owing to sheer disuse, 
till at last our lot. as hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
our own country is stereotyped.” 

The early Congressmen wanted the separation of the judi¬ 
ciary from the executive. They were opposed to the policy of 
disarming the people of India by the Government. They 
wanted the Government to spend more money on the spread 
of education in the country, to set up agricultural banks to 
help the peasants and to undertake irrigation programmes to- 
help the agriculturists. They also took up the cause of the 
Indian workers who migrated to the British colonies. 

The early Congressmen opposed tooth and nail the restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Government on the freedom of speech 
and the press. In 1897, Tilak and many other leaders were 
arrested and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for 
spreading disaffection against the Government through their 
speeches and writings. The Natu brothers of Poona were 
deported without trial. The people of India protested against 
the interference of the Government with their liberties. The 
arrest of Tilak marked the beginning of a new phase of the 
nationalist movement. The Amrita Bazar Patrika wrote : 
‘‘There is scarcely a home in this vast country where Mr Tilak 
is not now the subject of melancholy talk and where his 
imprisonment is not considered as a domestic calamity.'* 

The early Congressmen demanded the expansion and 
reform of the existing Legislative Councils. They demanded 
the introduction of the system of direct elections and an 
increase in the number of members and powers of the 
Legislative Councils. It is true that their agitation forced the 
Government to pass the Indian Councils Act of 1892 but the 
early Congressmen were not satisfied with what was given to 
the people of India. No wonder, they declared the Act of 
1892 as a “hoax”. They demanded a larger share for Indians 
in the Legislative Councils. They wanted to have a say in the 
matter of taxation. Later on. the Moderates put forward the 
claim for Swarajya or self-government within the British 
Empire on the model of the other self-governing colonies. 

The basic weakness of the early nationalists lay in their 
narrow social base. The movement did not have a wide appeal. 
The area of its influence was limited to the urban community. 
As they did not have the support of the masses, they declared 
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that the time was not ripe for throwing a challenge to the 
foreign rulers. That was likely to invite premature repression. 
To quote Gokhale : *‘You do not realise the enormous reserve 
of power behind the Government. If the Congress were to do 
anything such as you suggest, the Government would have no 
difficulty in throttling it in five minutes.” 

The narrow social base of the early national movement 
should not lead us to the conclusion that it fought for the 
narrow interests of the social classes and groups which joined it. 
Its programmes and policies championed the cause of all 
sections of the Indian people and represented nationwide 
interests against colonial exploitation. Only it failed to 
mobilise all the people in the anti-imperialist struggle and 
consequently was forced to compromise with imperialism. 

Attitude of the Government 

As regards the attitude of the Government towards the early 
Congressmen, it became hostile soon after its inception. Lord 
Dufferin looked upon the foundation of the Congress with 
suspicion. He noted that the functions of such an assembly 
must of necessity consist in criticising acts or policy of Gov¬ 
ernment and in formulating demands which it would be im¬ 
possible to grant. In 1887, Dufferin attacked the Congress and rid¬ 
iculed it as representing a “microscopic minority of the people.” 
Hamilton, Secretary of St^te for India, complained to Dadabhai 
Naoroji in 1900 : “You announce yourself as a sincere suppor¬ 
ter of British rule ; you vehemently denounce the conditions 
and consequences which are inseparable from the maintenance 
of that rule.” Hamilton accused the Congress leaders of 
possessing “seditious and doublesided character.” He had the 
temerity to denounce Dadabhai Naoroji declaring that Dada- 
bhafs residence and association with radical and socialist 
British leaders had “deteriorated whatever brains or presence 
he may originally have posses.sed.” In 1897, he observed : 
“The liberties of British Constitution did not apply, for instance, 
to criminal lunatics ; and in India almost without warning an 
apparently peaceful population might suddenly become dangerous 
as criminal lunatics, with but one object before them, to murder 
the class alien to them.” The British officers publicly criticised 
and condemned the Indian National Congress and its leaders. 
They were branded as “disloyal Babus”, “seditious Brahmins” 
and “violent villains.” The Congress was described as a 
“factory of sedition” and the Congressmen as disappointed 
candidates for office and discontented lawyers who represented 
no one but themselves. LordCurzon delcared in 1900 : “The 
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•Congress is tottering to its fall and one of my great ambitions, 
while in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise.” He descri¬ 
bed the Congress as an “unclean thing”. Some Englishmen 
accused the Indian National Congress of receiving the Russian 
gold. Lord Elgin openly threatened the Indians in 1898 in 
these words : “India was conquered by the sword and by the 
sword it shall be held.” 

The British officials pushed further the policy of ‘divide and 
rule” to weaken the nationalist movement. They encouraged 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Raja Shiva Prasad and other pro- 
British Indians to start an anti-Congress movement. They 
tried to drive a wedge between the Hindus and Muslims. They 
fanned communal rivalries among the educated Indians on the 
question of jobs in Government service. After 1870, an 
attempt was made to turn upper and middle class Muslims 
against the nationalist movepi^Bl They exploited controversy 
around Hindi and Urdu. The cow protection movement started 
by the Hindus was used to arouse the opposition of the 
Muslims. Kimberly, Secretary of State for India, wrote to 
Lord Lansdowne on 25 August 1893 that this movement “makes 
all combinations of the Hindus and the Mohammedans impossi¬ 
ble and so cuts at the root of the Congress agitation for the 
formation of a united Indian.people.” An effort was made to 
turn the feudal classes against new intelligentsia, province 
against province, caste against caste and group against group. 
In the I890*s efforts were made to separate W.C. Bonnerjee, 
Justice Ranade, Ookhale and others from Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Surendra Nath Banerjea. 

Criticism of Moderates 

Towards the end of 1903, an article was published in the 
Hindustan Review under the title of “A Call to Arms”. It was 
•contributed by the four “Fathers of Congress”—Hume, 
Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji and W.C. Bonnerjee. The 
theme of the article was that the Congress movement had failed 
to create enthusiasm among the people and a feeling of despon¬ 
dency was creeping into the minds of its followers and there 
were some who were of the opinion that the movement might 
with advantage be stopped for a while. It was declared that 
the cautious policy followed by the Congress leaders had failed. 

B.C. Pal who had his connection with the Congress since 
1887 came to the conclusion in 1902 that the moral and political 
uplift of the people of India could never be achieved by the 
•methods of constitutional agitation hitherto favoured by the 
Congress. Under the circumstances, he declared on 17 
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September 1902 that it was no use begging for rights and looking: 
for help from outside in securing them. The Indians had givea 
a new name to begging. They called it agitation. However, 
the Congress agitation had not brought India any advantage. 
To quote: “Agitation is not, in any sense, a test of true patriot¬ 
ism That test is self-help and self-sacrihce ; and the time,^ 
perhaps, is coming faster than we thought when Indian patriot¬ 
ism will be put to this test.** 

Lala Lajpat Rai observed that the Congress under the 
Moderates “lacked essentials of a national movement.’* It was. 
a “halting, half-hearted political movement depending on the 
sympathy and goodwill of the very class against whom it is 
directed.’* He g-.ive the following criticism of its work : “The 
movement was neither inspired by the people nor devised or 
planned by them. It was a movement not from within.** It 
lacked the essentials of a popular movement. Its leaders were 
not in touch with the masses. It was not effective and 
encouraged ‘opportunism* and ‘trade* in the name of patriotism. 
It demanded concessions and not liberty. It was not based on 
sacrifice. It was not even a middle-class movement in the 
true sense. It touched only the small upper strata which wasi 
hardly capable of strong political action. 

In the words of the Amrita Bazar Patrika^ there was no point 
in petitioning “From Chota Sahib to the Burrah Sahib.** In 
a series of articles published in 1893-4 in the Indu Prakash en¬ 
titled “New Lamps for Old**, Aurobindo Ghose charged the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress with lack of vision, 
courage and earnestness and pronounced the Congress an utter 
failure. Lala Lajpat Rai wrote in August 1902, “No Nation 
was worthy of any political status if it could not distinguish 
between begging political rights and claiming them.** 

Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya writes that the learned lawyers en¬ 
tering politics regarded it as a duty to obtain Swaraj on the 
plane of intellectuality though the aid of argumentation, “by 
filing, we may say, a suit for Swaraj before the House of Com¬ 
mons, free of stamp duty and legal fees.** Some of these in¬ 
tellectuals even thought that they would obtain a decree for 
India together with mesne profits. Their education, constitu¬ 
tional convictions and above all instinctive class origin, prevent¬ 
ed them from challenging the merits of the alien rule. All that 
they wanted was that the foreign rule should acquire a re¬ 
presentative and national character and they should be included 
in its functioning. They failed to change the material and 
intellectual conditions of the masses who had begun to lose 
faith in constitutional methods and hence they were incapable 
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of enlisting their support. The result was that the intelligentsia 
forfeited the leadership of the national movement. They tried 
to imitate blindly the British Liberals without realising that the 
latter were operating in an independent country while they them¬ 
selves were a slave country. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee gave his masterly discourse on 
the **begging method” followed by the Moderates in politics. 
He wrote: ‘‘Our desire is to discuss politics every week and in 
every day, but for politicians may I put one simple good thing 
to them? Even a court-peon has got his father-in-law's house, 
but has a nation, which was conquered by seventeen cavalry 
soldiers only, politics at all? Politics may grow in other 
countries, but it has no chance of its seed being in the least 
productive here. I was thinking thus when I noticed Shibboo 
Kalu's ten years' old grandson taking rice in a plate in the 
courtyard A white dog saw it from a distance. Gazing at it for 
a time he shipped out his tongue. The mass of the white 
rice is adorning the plate like white dowers. I saw the belly of 
the dog as empty as anything. The dog gazed and gazed, stood 
on, stretched his body backward and forward and yawned. 
Then thinking hard he advanced step by step very slowly and 
cautiously. Once and again he cast slanting glance towards 
riceful mouth of Kalu's son and advanced step by step. All of 
a sudden through the grace of opium I gained intuitive insight 
and 1 found that is what they call politics and that this dog was 
a politician. Then with greater attention ( saw that the dog 
began to cast his dice like a veteran politician. The dog found 
that Kalu's son did not say anything. In fact, he was very 
generous. The dog came near him and sat on his paws. He 
wagged his tail slowly and gazing at the face of Kalu's son 
took his breath stretching out his tongue now and again. See¬ 
ing his skeleton-like body, sagging belly, earnest look and rapid 
breathing, Kalu's son sucking well a fish-bone, threw it at the 
dog. The dog, with much relish and being mad with joy, began 
to chew, lick, swallow and digest that juice of fish-bone. His 
eyes closed in enjoyment. 

‘‘When he finished so well with that /ish-bone business, the 
shrewd politician thought it better to have another bone. Think¬ 
ing thus he again looked up in supplication on the boy’s face. 
He saw that the boy was exceedingly busy in devouring the rice 
by mixing molass and tamarind—he did no more cast glance 
towards the dog. Then the dog took a bold move—why should 
not he, he proceeded a little forward. Once again he yawned, 
but even then Kalu’s son did not look at him. Then the dog 
began to make a very mild sound. Probably, he was saying, 
“Oh king of kings, the son of Kalu, this poor chap's belly is 
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not filled.*’ Then Kalu’s son looked at him. There was no 
more fish. 

“So he threw a handful of rice at him. And the dog 
too began to devour it with joy. Just at this time 
Kalu’s wife came out and finding a dog devouring rice by his 
son’s side, she with her eyes red with fury threw a bamboo* 
•chip at the dog. The politician being hurt tucked up his tail 
and ran as far as he could by making various sounds.’’ 

Achievements of the Moderates 

If we critically evaluate the work of the early Congressmen, 
it appears that they did not achieve much success. Very few 
of the reforms advocated by them were carried out. The foreign 
rulers treated them with contempt. To quote Lala Lajpat Rai, 
“After more than twenty years of more or less futile agitation 
for concessions and redress of grievances, they had received 
stones in place of bread.’’ The early Congressmen failed to 
acquire any roots among the common people and even those 
who joined the Congress with high hopes were feeling more and 
more disillusioned. The politics of the Moderates were des¬ 
cribed as “baiting and half-hearted.’’ Their methods were 
described as those of mendicancy or beggary, through prayers 
and petitions, ft was pointed out that the Moderates did not 
make any personal sacrifice and their programmes were confined 
within the narrow limits of capitalism. 

The Moderates failed to keep pace with the yearnings and 
aspirations of the people. They failed to appreciate and 
understand the impatience of the people who were suffering in 
many ways. They did not realise that political and economic 
interests of the Indians and the British clashed and consequently 
the British people could not be expected to give up their rights 
and privileges in India without a fight. Moreover, it was during 
this period that a movemy^nt was started among the Muslims 
tokeep away from the Congress. This early orientation of the 
Muslim mind ulimately resulted in the establishment of Pakistan. 
In spite of their best efforts, the Moderates were not able to 
win over the Muslims. 

Dr. S.R. Mehrotra is of the view that the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon in 1905, in spite of strong opposition, 
finally discredited the Moderate methods of remonstrance and 
petition. It created a spirit of resentment among the educated 
classes throughout India and brought them face to face with 
their rulers. The hopes were aroused when the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment came to power in England towards the end of 1905 or 
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there was disappointment among the Moderates when Lord 
Morley, the new Secretary of State for India, declared the 
partition of Bengal to be **a settled fact” and the transplanta¬ 
tion of English institutions in India was ‘*a fantastic and ludi¬ 
crous dream”. It was widely felt that new methods, different 
from those of the Moderates, be adopted for the advancement 
of the country. 

However, it is wrong to say that the political record of the 
Moderates was a barren one. Taking into consideration the 
difficulties they had to confront at that time, they achieved a lot. 
It was their achievements in the wider sense that led later to 
the more advanced stage of the nationalist movement. The 
early nationalists represented the most aggressive forces of the 
time. They made possible a decisive shift in Indian politics. 
They succeeded in creating a wide political awakening and in 
arousing among the middle and lower middle class Indians and 
the intelligentsia the feeling that they belonged to one common 
nation. They made the people of India conscious of the bonds 
of common political, economic and cultural interests and of the 
existence of a common enemy and thus helped to weld them in 
a common nationality. They popularised among the people the 
ideas of democracy and civil liberty. They did pioneering work 
in mercilessly exposing the true character of British imperialism 
in India. Even though they were moderate in politics and 
political methods, they successfully brought to light the most 
important political and economic aspects of the Indian reality 
that India was being ruled by a foreign power for economic 
exploitation. The agitation of the Moderates in the economic 
held completely undermined the moral foundations of British 
Tule in India. In a letter dated 12 January 1905, D.E. Wacha 
wrote thus to Dadabhai Naoroji : ‘‘The very discontent 
.and impatience it (the Congress) has evoked against itself 
as slow and non-progressive among the rising generation are 
among its best results or fruits. It is its own evolution and 
progress...(the task is) to evolve the required revolution— 
whether it would be peaceful or violent. The character of the 
revolution will depend upon the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
British Government and action of the British people.” 

This was the seed time of Indian nationalism. The early 
nationalists sowed the seeds well and deep. They evolved a 
common political and economic programme which united the 
•different sections of the people. In spite of their many failures, 
the early nationalists laid strong foundations for the national 
movement to grow upon and they deserve a high place among 
the makers of modern India. To quote Gokhale: ‘‘Let us not 
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forget that we are at a stage of the country's progress when our 
achievements are bound to be small, and our disappointments 
frequent and trying. That is the place which it has pleased 
Providence to assign to us in this struggle, and our responsibi¬ 
lity is ended when we have done the work which belongs 
to that place. It will, no doubt, be given to our countrymen of 
future generations to serve India by their successes; we, of the 
present generation, must be content to serve her mainly by our 
failures. For, hard though it be, out of those failures the 
strength will come which in the end will accomplish great tasks.'* 
Again, 'The minds of the people have been familiarised with 
the idea of a united India working for her salvation; a national 
public opinion has been created; close bonds of sympathy now 
knit together the different provinces; castes and creeds hamper 
less and less the pursuit of common aims; the dignity of a con¬ 
sciousness of national existence has spread over the whole land.... 
Above all, there is a general perception now of the goal towards 
which we have to strive and a wide recognition of the arduous 
character to the struggle and the immense sacrifices it requires.’* 

Gokhale objected to the people designating his policy as one 
of mendicancy. He asserted that he stood for the best and 
practical in politics. To quote him, “We are not beggars and 
our policy is not that of mendicancy. We are ambassadors of 
our people at a foreign court, to watch and guard the interests 
of our country and get as much for her as we can. That is our 
position.” 

It is pointed out that the Moderates succeeded in having 
Parliamentary enquiries into Indian administration. They effect¬ 
ed a breach “in the outer ramparts of a benevolent despotism.” 
The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was a political concession 
snatched by them from the Tory diehards. This act enlarged 
the Provincial Councils and conceded the principle of indirect 
election. A few of the non-official seats were to be filled on 
the basis of recommendations by local bodies and Corporations. 
This Reform was suggested by Lord Dufferin to placate the 
educated class which, though small and uninduentiai in his 
opinion, was a growing power. It was passed by the Consirva- 
tive Government in the time of Lord Lansdowne. In spite of 
the propaganda of the Anglo-Indian Press, the Moderates 
successfully pleaded the case of India for representative insti¬ 
tutions and self-government. In the year 1890, the Moderates 
secured the cancellation of Bengal Government's notification 
directing its officers not to attend the Congress sittings even as 
visitors. In 1894, it counteracted a very reactionary measure 
of the government against the independence of the legal pro¬ 
fession whose members were taking prominent part in the 
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nationalist agitation. The government introduced a Bill in 
the Supreme Legislative Council to amend the Legal Practi¬ 
tioners, Act of 1879 and put legal practitioners' under the 
subordination of the District Judges and Revenue Commis¬ 
sioners. The various High Courts joined the Congress in protest 
with the result that the Bill was dropped. 

Dr. Rash Behari observed at the Congress Session of 1908 
that the Moderates tended the seed of nationalism and we should 
harbour “some kindly thoughts for those who too in their day, 
strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, through good 
report and through evil report, with, it may be, a somewhat 
chastened fervour, but...a fervour as genuine as that which 
stirs and inspires younger hearts.” 

The view of Dr. S.R. Mehrotra is that while examining the 
pronouncements and achievements of the Moderates in India, 
we should make due allowance for their rhetoric, for their contem¬ 
porary style of speaking and writing, the peculiar circumstances 
in which they were situated and the fact that most of their 
arguments were aimed at persuading their British masters to 
part with pov\er. It has been fashionable for a long time to 
dismiss the Moderate leaders as fools or cowards. We claim 
to be wiser and braver than our ancestors. This is true in a 
sense but only in a sense. Politics is the art of the possible and the 
possible of the 1970s or even of the 1920s was not the possible 
of the 1890s. The Moderates had a fairly correct estimate of 
their situation and what they could possibly say and do. They 
behaved as they did not because they were naive, credulous or 
cowardly, but because they were helpless. They were being 
ruled by the British and they tried to deal with them as best as 
they could. In 1897, H.N. Hyndman, the British Socialist 
Leader, taunted Dadabhai Naoroji and his colleagues for their 
moderation and told them that “suave, moderate gentlemen 
don’t get much attention.” The reply of Dadabhai Naoroji 
was; “All that you say is true, but Indians cannot do yet what 
you say. You should realize their position in every respect.... 
The Government are now openly taking up a Russian attitude, 
and we are helpless. The mass of the people yet do not under¬ 
stand the position. John Bull does not understand the hark. He 
only understands the bite, and we cannot do this.” 

In the words of Dr. Mehrotra, “English-educated Indians 
in the 19th century deliberately chose the British constitutional 
model of political change. They were generous enough to 
give the British credit for many things which the latter did in 
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India, such as the promotion of English education, the establish¬ 
ment of law, order, peace and security, the grant of civil liber¬ 
ties, the extension, however slow, of representative institutions, 
and the concession, at least in theory, of several other rights 
and privileges. But they were the most outspoken and relent¬ 
less critics of the drawbacks of British rule in India. In their 
view, British rule had been economically an unmitigated disaster 
for India. The steady drain of capital and resources from 
India to Britain was materially and morally debilitating. The 
British had ruined the Indian handicrafts. The almost total 
exclusion of Indians from higher employments in their own 
country was extremely injurious, unjust and unprecedented. 
The government demand on land was arbitrary, immoderate, 
uncertain and ruinous. British officials in India were arrogant, 
ignorant, exclusive and remote. The government expenditure 
on the higher services, both civil and military, was excessive. 
The British judicial system was exotic, incomprehensible, cum¬ 
bersome and expensive. The principle of equality before the 
law was violated in cases involving Indians and Europeans.’* 
{Towards India's Freedom and Partition, pp. 39-40. 

THE SURAT SPLIT (1907) AND AFTER 

There was a split in the Congress in 1907 and the Moderates 
parted company with the Extremists. That split was due to 
many causes. The Moderates had controlled the Congress 
from its very inception and even now were in control of it. 
They had their own ways of thinking and action which were not 
acceptable to the younger generation, who were impatient with 
the speed at which the Moderates were moving and leading the 
nation. Under the circumstances, a confrontation between the 
two was inevitable and that actually happened in 1907. 

Differences between Moderates and Extremists 

There were fundamental differences between the Moderates 
and the Extremists on thi question of loyalty to the English 
throne and the continuance of the British rule in India. The 
Moderates believed in loyalty to the English throne. They also 
believed that the continuance of the British rule was in the 
interests of the people of India. To quote Rash Behari Ghosh; 
"Our loyalty is and ought to be, above ail suspicion; because 
to doubt it is to doubt our sanity ...We know that the 
continuance of British rule is absolutely essential to our gradual 
growth as a nation." In the words of Pherozeshah Mehta: 
"My steadfast loyalty is founded upon the rock of hope and 
patience....! accept British rule, as Ranade did, as dispensation 
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SO wonderful....It would be a folly not to accept it as a 
declaration of God's will.'* The view of Bhupendra Nath Basu 
was: "To the British nation, British rule in India may be a 
source of glory, of prestige, of rank in the scale of nations; to 
us, it is our very life and what is dearer than life." Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya expressed himself in these words: 
"The foundation of the Congress rests on loyalty to the British 
Government. 1 do believe that British rule is meant for the 
good of India. Our duty to our country itself demands that we 
should loyally accept that rule...." The view of the Extremists 
was that the British rule in India was a curse and the question 
of loyalty to the English throne was beside the point. To quote 
B.C. Pal: "The time has come when all lies must be conscienti¬ 
ously eschewed from our political platform. We are not loyal 
in any sense, except in original or radical sense of mere 
obedience to law ...But when we proclaim our so-called loyalty 
to the British Government here or to the British throne in 
England—we utter a lie, though only a white lie. These loud 
professions of loyalty throw doubts on the truth of our griev¬ 
ances, and the reality of our wrath. Intelligent people do not 
understand how loyalty can exist in the face of injustice and 
misgovernment with which we persistently charge the rulers." 

Another difference between the two was regarding the 
emphasis on the ultimate goal as well as the actual form of 
ultimate goal. The Moderates believed in a policy of concilia¬ 
tion and compromise. They were satisfied with the small 
concessions given by the British Government from time to time. 
A little representation here and a few jobs there were enough 
to satisfy them. Moreover, they stood for self-government for 
India in the same way as the position of the British Dominions 
like Canada and Australia, etc. was. The Extremists did not 
bother about the petty concessions given by the British Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. They did not care for the petty 
reforms which they considered to be merely palliatives and not 
the final remedy. According to the Extremists, Swaraj alone 
was the final remedy. They considered instalments of consti¬ 
tutional reforms as mere local applications. To quote them: 
"He is a quack doctor who, when the disease is a constitutional 
one, wastes time by local application." The Extremists also 
feared that the acceptance of petty reforms from time to time 
might uljtimately prove "more effectual to stem the rising tide 
of nationality Therein probably lies a greater danger to the 
rapid growth of the idea of nationality in the country than in 
a system of repression." The Extremists did not believe that 
the Indians could expect anything good from the Englishmen 
in India. B.C. Pal declared: "They have come here for the 
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expansion of their trade, they have come here for the creation 
of their own Empire, for the exploitation of the resources of the 
country and even the intellect of the land. Look facts in the 
face.” The Extremists were convinced that the Englishmen 
will not treat the Indians in the same way as they were treating 
the people of Canada or Australia. In support of their conten¬ 
tion, they pointed out that Australia and Canada were white 
and that made all the difference. England sent her surplus 
population to those colonies, but India was already over-popula¬ 
ted. There existed a perpetual conflict of interests, economic, 
intellectual and moral, between England and India which did 
not exist in the case of the colonies. 

The Moderates believed in adopting strictly constitutional 
methods for agitation and that also of the feeblest type, so that 
there was not the slightest chance of any violence. They 
believed in reasoned and emotional appeals, lucid presentation 
of the case, irresistible statements of facts, irrefutable arguments 
and presenting petitions. To quote Madan Mohan Malaviya: 
"We must only go up to the Government and ask their earliest 
consideration of our demands, or our prayers and entreat them 
again and again.” The view of Pherozeshah Mehta was: 
"We delegates meet together to present our Petition of Rights, 
our Grand Remonstrance, our appeal and our prayer.” A.C. 
Mazumdar considered the right of petition to be the highest 
privilege of a nation. The Moderates were not prepared to 
resort to a policy of non-cooperation or passive resistance. 
They did not accept even the programme of Swadeshi whole¬ 
heartedly. They considered boycott as a vindictive act which 
was liable to create feelings of ill will. On the other hand, the 
Extremists were convinced that constitutional agitation will lead 
them nowhere. They belie\ed that constitutional methods 
would not cut ice against the autocratic rule of a foreign nation. 
To quote Tiluk: ‘The Government of India is irresponsible 
and non constitutional and we have to take our rights from 
them.” The view of B.C# Pal was that as the Government of 
India itself was not a constitutional Government, the question 
of constitutional agitation did not arise. He also believed that 
the Government of India would not allow even peaceful pro¬ 
paganda to go on and would intervene at every step to hinder 
and stop the progress of the nationalist movement. They 
believed that the national problems could not be solved by 
resorting to arguments, ethics and piety. Only a vigorous 
agitation could meet the needs of the situation. They believed 
in a policy of passive resistance which could make the Govern¬ 
ment of India impossible. To quote Tilak: “It is possible to 
make administration deplorably difficult and to create 
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conditions impossible for the British bureaucracy by lighting for 
our rights with determination and tenacity and by boycott and 
strike.” Again, ”We shall not give them assistance in 
fighting beyond the frontiers or outside India with Indian blood 
and money. We shall not assist in carrying on the administra¬ 
tion of justice. We shall have our own courts and when time 
comes, we shall not pay taxes.” B.C. Pal expressed his view¬ 
point in these words: ”Our programme is that we shall so work 
in the country, so combine the resources of the people, so 
organise the forces of the nation, so develop the instinct of 
freedom in the community, that we shall—in the imperative— 
compel the submission to our will of any power that may set 
itself against us.” Again, “We hope to develop the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the spirit of self-reliance, the spirit of self-com¬ 
bination, the spirit of self-determination in the people and by 
these means we hope some day to attain the ideal of Swaraj.” 
Aiirobindo Ghose wrote thus: “The period of waiting is over 
....Let us take up the work God has given us, like courageous, 
steadfast and patriotic men willing to sacrifice greatly and 
venture greatly because the mission is also great.” 

Another point of difference between the Moderates and 
theExtremists was with regard to their approach and strategy. 
Under the Moderates, the Congress movement was not a 
popular movement It had no touch with the masses. As a 
matter of fact, the Moderates depended for their success on the 
goodwill and sympathy of the Englishmen. The Moderates 
worked on the hypothesis that if the grievances of the people of 
India were brought to the notice of the Englishmen, the same 
would be redressed. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose is said to have 
observed: “What lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the 
English people about us; if they were made acquainted with the 
real conditions of the country, they would gladly support such re¬ 
forms as we demand.” The Extremists rejected such an approach. 
They believed that the people of India were the masters of their 
own destiny and not any foreign power. To quote Aurobindo 
Ghose: “The fate of the country is in ourselves, it is not in any 
outward force, it is in...our hearts, in our courage ” Tilak rightly 
pointed out that although Dadabhai Naoroji had spent twenty- 
five years in England to convince the people of England that 
injustice was being done to India, nothing had come out of it. 
To quote him, “He worked very hard. He had conversations 
and interviews with Secretaries of State, with Members of 
Parliament—and with what result ? He has come back here at 
the age of 82 to tell us that he is bitterly disappointed.” Again, 
“The New Party (Extremist) perceives that it is futile to convert 
the whole electorate of England to your opinion and then to get 
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indirect pressure to bear upon the Members of the Parliament, 
they in their turn to return a Cabinet favourable to India and 
the whole Parliament, the Liberal Party and the Cabinet to- 
bring pressure on the bureaucracy to yield—we say this is- 
hopeless.’* After a visit to England, Lala Lajpatrai observed 
thus in 1905: “The British democracy was too busy with their 
own affairs to do anything for them, that the Briti^ press was 
not willing to champion Indian aspirations, that it was hard 
to get a hearing in England and that the influence and the 
credit of the Anglo-Indians was too strong to be met 
successfully by the necessarily inadequate agitation which, 
the Congress could set up in England.’* On his return to India the 
message he brought for his people was that if they really cared 
for their country, they would have to strike the blow for freedom^ 
themselves. B.C. Pal expressed himself in these words: “Our 
eyes have been turned away from the Government House, avva>r 
from the Houses of Parliament, away from Simla and Calcutta, 
and our faces have turned now to the naked, starving, patient,, 
the long-suffering three hundred million of the Indian people,^ 
and in them we see a new potency because we view them with 
an eye of love which we never had before, and in teeming, 
toiling, starving, naked population of India we find the 
possibility, the potentiality, the promises that have given rise 
to this new movement,...With the decadence of your faith in the 
foreign Government, in the foreign nation, has grown up thifr 
larger, this stronger, this deeper, this more vital and more divine 
faith in Indian humanity.’’ 

Another point of difference between the Moderates and the 
Extremists was regarding the fitness of the Indians to rule them¬ 
selves without depending upon the British Government. The 
Moderates believed that the people of India were still not fit for 
self-government. To quote Rash Behari Ghose : “If you really 
want self-government, you must show that you are fit for such a 
responsibility.” The view of the Extremists was that the people 
of India were fit to rule themselves and self-Government could 
not be denied to them off the ground of their unfitness. To 
quote B C. Pal “It recognises no other teacher in the art of 
Self-Government except self-Government itself. It values freedom 
for its own sake, and desires autonomy, immediate and un¬ 
conditional, regardless of any considerations of fitness or 
unfitness of the people for it, because it does not believe in 
serfdom, in any shape or form, to be a school for real freedom 
in any country and under any condition whatever. It holds that 
the struggle for freedom itself is the highest tutor of freedom.” 

Another point of difference between the Moderates and the 
Extremists was that while the Moderates believed that they 
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would get what they asked for without any su^bring, the Extre¬ 
mists were of the definite view that the salvation of India was 
not possible without sufferings and self-sacrifice. To quote 
Lala Lajpatrai : ’Tyranny like hell is not easily conquered; yet 
we have the consolation with us, that the harder the contest, the 
more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheaply, we 
esteem too lightly, it is dearness only that gives everything its 
value. Heaven knows how to set a proper price upon its goods;, 
and it would have been strange indeed if so celestial an article 
as freedom should not be highly rated.” B.C. Pal observed thus 
in 1902 : ‘ Agitation is not, in any sense, a test of true patriot¬ 
ism. That test is self-help and self-sacrifice; and the time 
perhaps is coming, faster than we thought, when Indian patriot¬ 
ism will be put to this test.” A similar view was held by Tilak 
and Aurobindo Ghose. To quote Aurobindo : ‘‘No man should 
lightly undertake the profession of Nationalism, as the tests 
before him are severer than those from which the place-hunter, 
the title hunter, the popularity-hunter, the politician of mixed 
motives and crooked ways, the trimmers, the light speakers and. 
ready swearers, of the old politics have paled and recoiled 
so early and so easily.” 

B.L. Mitra described the difference between the Extremists. 
and Moderates in these words in 1915: ‘‘They distinguished 
between the two in the following way: The Moderates consider 
cooperation with the English necessary for national develop¬ 
ment... The Extremists would straightaway assume full res¬ 
ponsibility of Government; the Moderates think that would lead 
to chaos, and should proceed by stages. It is a difference 
between cataclysm and evolution. The Extremists’ ideal is 
destruction of the existing order of things in the hope that 
something better will take its place, for nothing can be worse 
than what is; the Moderates’ ideal is for formation of a new 
order of things on definite progressive lines.” 

The real difference between the Moderates and the Extremists 
lay primarily in the political goal to be achieved and the method 
to be adopted for achieving it. As regards the goal, the ideal set 
up by the Congress was dehned in 1905 as “colonial form of Self- 
Government” but the ideal of the Extremists was that of absolute 
autonomy free from foreign control. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
in his presidential address in 1906, defined the political goal of 
the Congress as “self-Government or Swaraj like that of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom or the colonies.” As this goal was not clearly spelt 
out, each party put its own interpretation on it. The Congress 
had already accepted a resolution at its Banaras Session in 1905 
demanding the colonial form of self-Government. The Extre¬ 
mists were at first of the same opinion but later on they 
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interpreted Swaraj to mean complete autonomy without any 
<iependeace on the British rule. As regards the method, the 
Extremist party concentrated its whole attention upon the 
attainment of Swaraj or self-Government. To quote Aurobindo, 
'‘Political freedom is the life-breath of a nation; to attempt 
social reform, educational reform, industrial expansion, the 
moral improvement of the race without aiming first and fore¬ 
most at political freedom is the very height of ignorance and 
futility.’' The Extremists rejected petitioning as mad and 
fantastic. They prescribed organised passive resistance as the 
only effective means by which the nation could wrest the control 
^f national life from the grip of an alien bureaucracy. The 
Moderates correctly understood that the doctrine of passive 
resistance was the basic method of the Extremists. To quote 
•C.Y. Chintamani, “To realise this ideal they propose as effec¬ 
tive methods the boycott of foreign goods, of paid and hono¬ 
rary offices under Government, and of the Indian Universities 
and the colleges and schools affiliated to them; the formation of 
trade unions and the promotion of strikes, so as, I presume, 
to bring to a deadlock British industries planted in India and 
paralyse British trade and commerce; in a word, obstruction is 
their method. This is the form of p.tssive resistance which is in 
favour with them.” 

The Moderate party criticised both the ultimate goal set up 
by the Extremists as well as the method suggested and pursued 
by them. They were of the opinion that the future progress of 
•the country was possible under the aegis of British rule alone 
and the causes of this were to be found in the incapacity and 
-disunion of the Indians. C.Y. Chintamani wrote, “The two 
weakest links in the chain arc our incapacity and our disunion : 
with patriotism unknown to, and unrecognised as a virtue by, 
perhaps 99,999 people out of a lakh; with education so little 
spread; with the ideas and ideals of the people so time-worn and 
anachronistic; with so many racial and provincial differences 
still luxuriantly thriving; with the almost entire womanhood of 
the country living in a world apart as it were, and knowing so 
little of, and caring so much less for, country and nation; with 
six crores of low castes not recognised as a part of the body- 
politic; with the myriad of castes and sub castes and sub¬ 
sections of sub-castes into which the Hindus are divided and 
with the complicated and almost hope killing Hindu-Muham- 
madan problem clogging the wheels of progress at every step.. 
-Gokhale observed, “Only mad men outside lunatic asylums 
could think or talk of independence.” “Some have gone so far as 
to talk of independence as an object of practical pursuit. We owe 
nt to the best interests of the country to resist the propaganda 
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with al! our resources. It means the sure destruction, or 
at any rate, the indefinite postponement of all these opportuni¬ 
ties for slow but peaceful progress which are at present within 
our reach. There is no alternative to British rule, not only now 
but for a long time to come, and any attempts made to disturb- 
it, directly or indirectly, are bound to recoil on our own heads. 
But the attainment of a democratic form of Government is. 
bound to be slow and weary affair—it must depend upon the 
average strength in the character and capacity of our people 
taken as a whole—and our average today is far below the 
English average. The most important work before us therefore 
now is to endeavour to raise that average.’* 

The Moderates did their best to defend the methods adopted 
by them in dealing with the Government. Dadabhai Naoroji 
observed that ^‘petitioning is not begging for any favours any 
more than the conventional ‘your obedient servant’ in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions are claims for 
rights or for justice or for reforms, to influence and put pressure 
on Parliament by showing how the public regard any particular 
matter. The fact that we have more or less failed hitherto is 
not because we have petitioned too much, but that we have 
petitioned too little.” It was pointed out that the petitioning 
method had not been altogether a failure as the Reforms Act of 
1892 showed. It was also contended that it was not possible to 
reject this method altogether because in many cases, we have 
to send petitions as we file appeals in the High Court. 

Many Moderates pointed out that all the items of passive 
resistance were more or less impracticable in the shape in which 
they were put before the people by the Extremists. The great¬ 
est opposition was to the boycott of English goods. C.Y. 
Chintamani wrote, “As the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has express¬ 
ively put it, there cannot be a graduated boycott as there is a 
graduated income-tax. Boycott means a complete and sudden 
cessation of commercial intercourse with the country the use 
of whose products is forbidden; it is in effect declaration of 
commercial war. 

“Now, what is th-* position today ? After eighteen months of 
boycott agitation, with patriotism at fever-heat, we import a 
larger quantity of cotton goods and of sugar, the two articles 
against which the boycott is principally directed, than we did at 
the commencement of the agitation. In the birth-place of 
the boycott agitation, I mean the province of Bengal, they 
have not succeeded in keeping out even an article of luxury, 
which is further productive of harm, foreign cigarettes, in spite 
of patriotic vows innumerable, and self-denying ordinances many. 
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“Will anybody tell me what we are to do, what we have it 
dn our power to do, when provoked by the manner of the 
boycott agitation, the Government of India will impose a duty 
of 20 to 30 per cent on imports of, say, textile machinery ? 
Instances of gross hscal injustice have been many in the past, 
probably there will be no lack of them in the future; the more 
so if we provoke them into acts of resentment. The boycott of 
foreign goods is at present impossible, and agitation directed to 
that end futile.” 

As regards the boycott of paid and honorary offices under 
the Government, it was pointed out that those who knew 
Indian character and Indian conditions would regard it as the 
most impracticable. The boycott of Government offices by those 
who hold them now would be of no avail as others would fill 
their places. The same argument applied to the honorary 
offices. If one Indian resigned his place, hundreds would 
apply to the post within 24 hours. As regards the Doycott of 
Indian universities and educational institutions affiliated to them, 
.it was pointed out that it would be a suicidal folly to deprive 
the people even of those meagre facilities in the absence of better 
alternative facilities. As regards strikes and trade unions, it was 
contended that the country was not yet ripe as was amply prov¬ 
ed by the Railway Union and the Printers’ Union and a few 
such other organisations brought into existence in Bengal. There 
was no good reason to lose faith in the Justice and good sense 
of the British. Though not much result had been achieved by 
the Congress, we should not forget that 21 years, though a 
long time in the life of an individual, was a very short period 
in the life of a nation. We ought not to despair because our 
wishes have not been granted as quickly as we might desire. 
We should not doubt the honesty of purpose of those in 
authority over us. We should not lose faith in our efforts to 
obtain our ends- Although the people of Ireland had far 
closer association with tlw English, their long agitation for 
Home Rule had not yet borne fruit. If Ireland had failed to 
achieve independence after a struggle for nearly a century, there 
was no c^iuse for despair or criticism of the Congress because it 
had failed to achieve its end within 21 years. 

The Moderates were not satisfied merely by criticising the 
views of the Extremists. They also attributed some deliberate 
evil designs to them. To quote Bhal Chandra Krishna, “They 
(Moderates) are sensible that extreme demands will never be 
granted and will only retard our progress. They see that the 
present temper of the British Government in England and India 
is favourable to our advancement, and they are therefore 
4inxious that the cause of the country should not be spoilt by 
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■any unworkable or disagreeable claims. The so-called progres¬ 
sives, on the other hand, would rather not have any concessions 
granted, and would of set purpose pitch their demands to the 
utmost extent, so as to make their refusal certain. In fact their 
programme is to abstain from making any demands whatever. 
Their professed object is to embarrass the Government and 
to heighten its unpopularity by making it appear that it refuses 
to make popular concessions. It is difficult to see what possible 
^ood they hope to attain by such tactics.** 

As the Swadeshi Movement gained in momentum, the 
Moderates in Bengal were unable to keep pace with the 
Extremists and the two gradually drifted apart. While 
the Moderates expressed sympathy with the establishment of 
the National Council of Education, they were definitely opposed 
to the idea of boycotting schools and colleges under the Calcutta 
University. Surendranath Banerjea became unpopular for 
opposing boycott. He was even reported to have called the 
supporters of the boycott as traitors to the country. 

The main points at issue between the Extremists and the 
Moderates were that the followers of Tilak smarted under the 
■autocratic rule “of some Liberal leaders.*’ They felt that the 
Liberals did not want to allow the Extremist element to come 
into the Congress. By tact and power, they always had a 
President of their own choice. In 1907, the Extremists were 
-determined to have a President of their party, perferably Tilak 
himself. The Extremists were not prepared for any change 
in the four resolutions passed at Calcutta. The boycott 
resolution was the bone of contention. The words “The 
boycott movement inaugurated by Bengal*’ in the Calcutta 
resolution were changed by Gokhale by the words “boycott of 
foreign goods resorted to in Bengal.** In the former formula 
could be included not only the boycott of foreign goods but of 
everything foreign—appointments, agitation, authority, taxation 
and government itself Here was no half-way house, no com¬ 
mon ground for a compromise. The Moderates wanted to do a 
thing but considered it to be imprudent to make a fuss of it. 
Tilak put it bluntly like this : “We do what is right’’, whereas 
the Moderates said, “Do, but don’t displease the Government.’’ 
The advent of Morley to the India OlRce and his policy of 
“rallying the Moderates’’ made a compromise between the two 
difficult. 

On account of these differences, there were clashes between 
the Moderates and Extremists even during the 19th century. 
However, events during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon aggra¬ 
vated matters. There is no denying the fact that the Moderates 
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were as much vehement in their denunciation of the partition 
of Bengal as the Extremists. Gokhale is said to have observed 
in 1905 that Lord Curzon did not believe in the principle of 
liberty and he showed utter contempt for public opinion. TO' 
the end of his administration, he did not really understand the 
people of India. On another occasion, he observed that for a 
parallel to the administration of Lord Curzon, we must go back 
to the times of Aurangzeb. Dr. Rash Behari Chose expressedi 
himself in these words about Lord Curzon: “We charge him 
with having arrested the progress of education. We charge him 
with having set back the dial of local Self-Government. We 
charge him with having deliberately sacrificed the interests of 
the Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters and 
administrators. Lastly, we charge him with having set Bengal 
ablaze.*’ Certain Moderate leaders also began to express their 
dissatisfaction with the response of the British Government 
towards the aspirations of the Indians. To quote Gokhale. 
“Twenty years have since elapsed and during that time, much 
has happened to diill that hope and dim that faith.” The view 
of Dadabhai Naoroji was : “I must say that I have felt so 
much disappointed as would be sufficient to break my heart 
and lead me to despair and even I am afraid to rebel.” 

However, the Moderates had their own limitations and they 
could not go beyond them. The Congress passed resolutions 
on boycott, Swadeshi and national education in 1906 but there 
was opposition from the Moderates. The result was that some 
of them were shouted down by the audience. When Madan 
Mohan Malaviya got up to spe^k, the audience shouted : “Sit 
down, sit down, you today.” As the President of the Congress 
in 1906. Dadabhai Naoroji is stated to have declared : “We do 
not ask for favours, we want only justice. We want self-govern¬ 
ment or Swaraj, like that of the United Kingdom. Freedom is 
the very breath of our life. We stand for liberty.” 

Surat Session 

The Moderates did not approve all that happened at the 
Calcutta Session in 1906 and they tried to undo the same at the 
next session of the Congress in 1907 at Surat. This the Extre¬ 
mists were not prepared to allow them. Under the circumstan¬ 
ces, an open clash between the Moderates and the Extremists 
was inevitable. When the Congress met on 27 December 1907, 
the atmosphere was surcharged and there were all kinds of 
rumours. The name of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was proposed 
for the Presidentship. When Surendra Nath Banerjea got up 
to second the proposal, attempts were made to shout him down 
and pandemonium prevailed in the Pandal. The meeting had 
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to be adjourned. On the next day, Dr. Ghose was elected the 
President, but when he got up to deliver his Presidential address, 
Tilak ascended the platform, stood in front of the President 
and demanded that he be allowed to address the audience. He 
refused to submit to the ruling of the Chair that he could not be 
allowed to address at that stage. While this tussle was going 
on, the rank and file of the Extremists created trouble and 
there were clashes. All efforts to persuade Tilak failed. He 
stood with folded hands and refused to go to his seat unless he 
was bodily removed. Some persons from Nagpur and Poona 
rushed to the platform with lathies in their hands. A shoe 
was hurled from the audience and it struck Pherozeshah 
Mehta. More pandemonium prevailed. Chairs were thrown at 
the dais and sticks were freely used. The session had to be suS" 
pended. 

On 28 December 1907, a Convention of the Moderates was 
held in the Congress Pandal from which the Extremists were 
excluded although some of them were willing to sign the neces¬ 
sary declaration. Those who did not wish to go back from the 
position taken at the Calcutta Congress met at a separate place 
to consider what steps were to be taken to continue the work of 
the Congress. It was in this way that the Surat Session of the 
Congress ended. After the Surat fiasco, it was clear that the 
Moderates were not prepared to yield to the Extremists. They 
knew that once the plant of Extremism was planted, it was 
bound to grow. They were not prepared for any compromise. 
Tilak was ridiculed, abused and called a traitor. The Moderate 
press wrote in this strain : “Tilak has been feeding the flames 
which have burnt the Congress to ashes. He is not a patriot, 
but a traitor to the country, and has blackened himself. May 
God save us from such patriots.” In spite of the attacks from 
the Moderates, Tilak was prepared to accommodate them. He 
wrote thus in the Kesari : “It is a mistake to suppose that 
a difference of opinion as to ultimate ideals should prevent 
Indians from cooperating with one another, for gaining a com¬ 
mon end. We see that Radicals, Socialists, Democrats and 
others, though labouring for widely diffeient ideals, are able to 
cooperate with one another in Parliament for advancing the 
interests of their country as a whole With this example before 
our eyes, does it not betake a lack of liberality to insist that the 
representatives of a certain school of Indian polticians should 
alone be admitted to the National Congress The duty that 
lies before our politicians is not to seek to eradicate all differ¬ 
ences of opinion but to secure the cooperation of men hold¬ 
ing divergent views for the accomplishment of common ends. 
Whatever our difference may be about the ideals, we Moderates 
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and Extremists should unite in carrying on the work of the 
National Congress. The rise of a new Party necessarily produ- 
^ces friction with the old but it is the duty of the wise men not 
to make much of this friction but to carry on national work in 
cooperation with the new Party.” 

The Moderates put the blame on the Extremists for the Surat 
Split.^ Their contention was that they had no intention to drop 
or alter the resolutions passed at the Calcutta Session of the 
Congress. What they intended to do was merely to modify 
or to use such words in those resolutions which would save them 
from chances of misconstruction. However, this contention 
cannot be'accepted. A study of the relevant records shows that 
what the Moderates intended to do was not only to save Cal¬ 
cutta resolutions from misconstruction, but also to reconstruct 
them with a view to watering them down. Jf that had not 
been so, the Moderates would have realhrnied the Calcutta 
resolutions in their Madras Session held in 1908, but that was 
not done. At the Madras Session, the resolution on boycott 
was entirely dropped. Instead of national education, the mode¬ 
rates merely talked about supplementing the existing institutions 
and the efforts of the Government. In 1906, the Congress had 
declared Swaraj or self-government, not only as their final goal, 
but had also demanded immediate steps leading to it. At the 
Madras Session, the demand for immediate steps was deleted. 
On the other hand, the Congress in 1908 expressed deep and 
general satisfaction on the reforms proposals formulated in 
Lord Morley’s Despatch. 

It is rightly pointed out that at the Calcutta Session in 1906, 
the Moderates accepted the resolutions on Swaraj, national 
education, boycott and Swadeshi on account of the pressure 
brought on them from all quarters. In their hearts, they did 
not accept the new resolutions. Their fear was that the growing 

|l. R.N. Mudholkar says that but for ‘*one or two unintentional acts 
or omissions" of ihe^ Moderates, "the whole rowdyism was due to 
the Extremists." H.P. Mody, the biogr.ipher of Pherozeshah Mehta, 
says that "It was a piece of organised hooliganism." The Pioneer 
observed that "ihe disturbance was the result of a deliberately pre¬ 
conceived plan of the Extremist leaders" who finding them.selves ‘*in a 
hopeless minority were determined not to take defeat on the industrial 
resolution ...and so resolved to make the situation impossible ..." It 
is contended that according to the existing constitution of the Cong¬ 
ress, Dr. Chose was the President-elect and the Extremists had no 
justification in staging the scene Tilak did on 27 December when he 
had already expressed regret for the first day’s occurrence. Although 
the action of the Moderates in having shifted the venue of the Congress 
from Nagpur to Surat was sufficiently provocative, yet such tactics 
were not uncommon. Tilak saw no future for his party by the demo¬ 
cratic method and hence he resorted to an undemocratic procedure. 
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pace of the national struggle might lead to lawlessness and that 
would provide the British with an excuse to' deny reforms on 
the one hand and to crush all political activity on the other. 
They had no self-confidence. They did not believe that sustain¬ 
ed and dignified national struggle was possible and desirable. 
They considered the Extremists irresponsible persons, who were 
likely to put in jeopardy the future of the country. The British 
Government also tried to win over the Moderates against the 
Extremists. There were frequent meetings between the Mode¬ 
rate leaders and the Viceroy before the Surat Split. While the 
Extremists were roughly handled by the Government, the Mod¬ 
erates were shown all the favours. Lala Lajpatrai, Sardar 
Ajit Singh, Tilak and many leaders of Bengal were deported. 
Public meetings were held all over the country to condemn the 
action of the Government. Newspapers came out with black 
borders denouncing the conviction of Tilak. In Bombay alone, 
fifteen persons were killed and many more were wounded when 
the protesting crowds clashed with the military and police. The 
workers working in the mills left their factories. However, 
there was no word of condemnation by the Moderates. On 
the other hand, the Moderate Congress President observed thus 
at the Madras Congress Session held in 1908 : “The clouds are 
now breaking...the time of the singing of the birds is come; 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

About the Surat Split, Wolpert says that both parties were 
equally responsible for it. If the attitude of Tilak was militant 
and defiant, that of N. Malvi was equally inflexible and autocra¬ 
tic. If the Congre.ss Session had been held at Nagpur as plan¬ 
ned, the Nationalists might have felt less hostile from the start, 
less like an invading army forced to camp inside the stronghold 
of enemy territory. If Mehta had agreed to the appointment 
of a Nationalist candidate for presidentship, the growth of 
factionalism throughout 1907 might have been arrested. Even 
after the split, if Mehta, like Ranade, had been willing to bear 
and forbear for the sake of national unity, the Congress might 
have been restored to its former integrity. The Surat Split not 
only weakened the Indian National Congress, it virtually des¬ 
troyed its effectiveness till the Lucknow Session of 1916. Refus¬ 
ing to live together, the two parties found it all but impossible 
to exist separately. The nationalists were hounded by official 
repression and the liberals were abandoned by their own people. 
However, at first both parties tried to rally their forces and 
carry on with their work of nation-building. The Surat Split 
came swiftly but its healing took a long time. For the next 
eight years, India's Nationalist movement remained a house 
divided against itself, half constitutional, half revolutionary in 
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aspiration. {Tilak and Gokhale, pp. 212-213.) 

The Surat Split marks a turning point both in the attitude of 
the Government and in the history of the Nationalist movement. 
According to Morley, it meant “the victory of Extremists 
over Moderates and pointed to a future stage in which the 
Congress would have become an Extremist organisation.*' It 
ushered an era of reform and repression. Reforms were neces¬ 
sary “to rally the Moderates'* and repression to crush the 
“villainy of the bombs.*’ Lord Morley wrote : “If reforms 
do not save the Raj, nothing else will." Minto replied; “The Raj 
will not disappear in India because we shall fight for the Raj." 
Ultimately, both of them agreed to initiate new Reform propo¬ 
sals and hence the Minto-Morley Reforms can be said to be the 
direct outcome of the Surat Split. The Minto-Morley Reforms 
added to the strength of the Moderates and their attitude to¬ 
wards the Extremists became unfavourable. Pherozeshah 
Mehta regarded the talk of a re-union mere “mawkish senti- 
mentality" and said, “For God’s sake, let us have done with 
all inane and slobbery whine about unity where there is really 
none." 

This spilt gave a definite shape and form to the national 
movement and marked out a definite course of action for the 
Indian nationalists. The moderate creed crystallised in a clearer 
form. A.C. Mazumdar says: “If it has to some extent thinned 
the ranks of the nationalists, it has, on the other hand, streng¬ 
thened the movement by laying its foundation upon a sure con-^ 
Crete basis and by investing with the unassailable character of a 
constitutional organisation completely divested of wild fancies 
and feverish excitement and impatient idealism." (Indian Na¬ 
tional Evolution, p. 118). The Congress creed became at once 
clear and unambiguous and above “dialectical chicanery." 

The split displayed the virility of Indian nationalism. It was 
an eye opener to the foriiigner that the Indian National move¬ 
ment was not merely an emotional effusion but its roots had 
gone down into the - souls of the Indian patriots As the motives 
of both the Moderates and the Extremists were pure patriotism, 
their rivalry for the national cause not only strengthened the 
movement but also focussed the attention of those who had 
shown apathy towards it. 

It is pointed out that the split laid the beginning of the party 
system in India. Like the Liberals and the Conservatives in 
England or the Democrats and Republicans in the United 
States, India had her Moderates and Extremists. However, 
designations applied to the two sections of the Nationalists 
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implied that they belonged to one camp essentially and differed 
only in their methods of work. 

In 1908, a change was made in the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress according to which Congress delegates were 
to be elected only by the Congress Committees and associations 
affiliated to the Congress and not by other bodies or public 
meetings. The result was that the Extremists were excluded 
from the Congress and Tilak and his followers remained out¬ 
side till 1915 when a compromise was brought about. 

Between the passing of the Indian Councils Act, 1909 and 
the starting of the Home Rule Movement by Tilak and Annie 
Besant, there was not much of bitterness between the Congress 
on one hand and the Government of India on the other. Many 
factors were responsible for it. The Extremists were out of the 
political field and the Moderates were incbarge of the Congress. 
Lord Hardinge followed a sympathetic policy towards the 
Congress. He expressed his feelings of sympathy for the nation¬ 
al aspirations of the people of India. He wept with them in 
the matter of the treatment of the Indians in South Africa. It 
was during his regime that the partition of Bengal was cancel¬ 
led. The result was that the Congress adopted the policy of 
conciliation. With regard to the visit of George V to India 
and the holding of the Delhi Durbar in 1911, Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar declared; ‘‘Every heart is beating in unison with 
reverence and devotion to the British Crown, overflowing with 
revived confidence in and gratitude towards the British states¬ 
manship. Some of us never faltered—not even in the darkest 
days of our trials and tribulations—in our hope, in our convic¬ 
tion and in our faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication 
■of British justice.” When the Governor of Madras visited the 
Panda! of the Congress, the whole House cheered him and a 
resolution was passed expressing the loyalty of the Congress to 
the British Crown. In his speech delivered in Poona in July 
1909, Gokhale asked for loyal cooperation with the British 
Government for two reasons: “One that considering the difficul¬ 
ties of the position, Britain had done very well in India; the 
other that there was no alternative to British rule and could 
be none for a long time....They could proceed in two 
directions: first, towards an obliteration of distinctions 
on the ground of race between individual Indians and 
individual Englishmen and secondly, by way of advance 
towards the form of Government enjoyed in other parts of 
the Empire. The latter is an ideal for which the Indian 
people have to qualify themselves, for the whole question 
turns on character and capacity and they must realise that 
the main difficulty lies with themselves.” In October 1909, 
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Gokhale addressed the students in Bombay in these wofds: 
“The active participation of students in political agitation really 
tends to lower the dignity and responsible character of public 
life and impairs its true effectiveness.’* 

Tilak was out of Indian politics from 1908 to 1914 on 
account of his long imprisonment in the Mandalay jail in 
Burma. During his absence, the politics of the country did 
not exhibit any flashes of brilliance. The Moderates were 
happy that their opponent was in jail. However, things changed 
after the release of Tilak in 1914. Tilak was not in a mood to 
precipitate matters. He was willing to have a compromise 
with the Moderates. It is true that when Gokhale started 
negotiations with Tilak, Pherozeshah Mehta disapproved of them 
and the result was that the negotiations broke down. Pheroze¬ 
shah Mehta decided to have the next session of the Congress 
at Bombay so that he may be able to maintain his hold over 
the Congress. Sir Satyendra Sinha who later on became Lord 
Sinha. was selected as the President of the Bombay session but 
unfortunately Pherozeshah Mehta died a few weeks before the 
Congress Session in 1915. Gokhale also died the same year. On 
account of their old age, Dinshaw Wacha and Chandravarkar 
were passive spectators. Surendra Nath Benerjea was not in 
tune with the new surroundings. Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
not in a position to lead the Congress on the moderate lines. 

The speech of Sir Satyendra Sinha at the Bombay session of 
the Congress in 1915 came as a shock to the progressive ele¬ 
ments in India. Sir Satyendra stated; “Even if the English 
nation were willing to make us an immediate free gift of full 
self-government, I take leave to doubt whether the boon would 
be worth having as such, for it is commonplace of politics that 
nations like individuals must grow into Freedom and nothing 
is so baneful in political institutions as prematurity; nor must 
we forget that India free can never be ancient India restored.” 

The right of the Extremists to enter the Congress was admit¬ 
ted at the Bombay session of the Congress and the constitution 
of the Congress was suitably amended. Although Tilak was 
not present at the Bombay session, enough of heat was created 
by the Home Rule proposals of Annie Besant. Her speeches 
and writings in 1915 had given a rude shock to the Moderates. 
The Bombay session showed the ascendancy of the politicians of 
the Extremist school and the decline of the influence of the 
Moderates. The citadel of the Moderates was no longer invul¬ 
nerable. 

It is contended that it was Montagu who sowed the seeds 
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of the National Liberal Federation, a new organisation com¬ 
posed of the Moderate leaders who seceded from the Indian 
National Congress. The Moderate party never admitted the 
fact that it was Montagu’s influence that led it to secede from 
the Congress. It was maintained that the deciding factor was 
a firm conviction that there was a real change in the heart of 
the British Government and it would be detrimental to the real 
interests of the country to withhold support from them by 
offering opposition to the reform proposals. The real point at 
issue was whether there were any good grounds to believe that 
the Moderates would receive an uncompromising opposition 
from the Congress and any association with it would totally 
destroy the effectiveness of their policy. This was an assump¬ 
tion, pure and simple, without any real basis. Moreover, the 
validity of the assumption could be easily tested by the Moder¬ 
ates by attending the next session of the Congress. If their 
assumption or apprehension proved to be true and the Congress 
decided upon the total rejection of the reform proposal, the 
Moderates could then leave the Congress and form a separate 
political organisation with greater dignity and perhaps with 
greater support from the public. As they did not do so, it can 
be assumed that they had given a pledge in advance to Mon¬ 
tagu to stirt a separate organisation as a price for the grant 
of reforms. Opposition by a strong minority w'ithin • the 
Congress would have carried far greater weight than the opin¬ 
ion expressed by the same body of men or party assembled in 
a meeting which possessed no representative character and had 
no prestige or public support behind it. 

The secession from the Indian National Congress must have 
caused great unhappiness to many old Moderates like Surendra- 
nath Banerji who had devoted their lives to the building up of 
the Indian National Congress. It can be presumed that they 
did not take this step light-heartedly or in a fit of momentary 
impulse. They must have taken recourse to it after due 
deliberation and yielding only to an overpowering sense of 
public duty. 

The view of C.Y. Chintamani is that the decision of the 
Moderates to abstain from the special session of the Congress 
at Bombay in 1918 was not a decision of permanent secession 
from the Congress but events forced on them the latter step. 
The two events emphasised by him are “the reiteration by the 
Delhi Congress of the resolution of the special session at Bom¬ 
bay” and the “raging, tearing campaign against the secession¬ 
ists which was not calculated to facilitate reunion.” He adds, 
“Non-cooperation became the official policy of the Congress. 
The parting of the ways was completed.” 
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The Moderates held a Conference in Calcutta on 30 Decem¬ 
ber 1919. They welcomed the Government of India Act 19l9 as 
"a definite and substantial step towards the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible Government and appealed to all sections of 
the community, European and Indian, officials and non¬ 
officials, whole-heartedly to cooperate for the successful working 
of the Act.’* 

When elections were held in November 1920 under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the Liberal Federation fought 
the elections which were boycotted by the Congress. Besides 
the question of working the new reforms, there were funda¬ 
mental differences between the Congress and the Liberals. The 
Congress was dominated by Mahatma Gandhi who was essen¬ 
tially a man of religion and wanted to spiritualise politics. To 
quote him, “Politics bereft of religion, is absolute dirt, ever to 
be shunned.” The view of the Liberals was that religion was “a 
purely personal matter and there was no place for it in their 
crusade for Swaraj.” They put emphasis on the secular charac¬ 
ter of the nationalist movement. Another difference between 
the two was that while Congress under Mahatma Gandhi lost 
its faith in the British sense of justice after the passing of the 
Rowlatt Bills and the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy, the Liberals 
continued to nurse that faith. The Liberals believed that if the 
reforms were given a fair trial, the goal of full responsible 
Government would be easier to attain. The Congress did not 
believe in it. Mahatma Gandhi called the British Government 
as Satanic and would like to cut off completely all British con¬ 
nection but the Liberals did not share his view. Even the 
methods of the two parties differed. Mahatma Gandhi believed 
in Satyagraha, w'hether in the form of non cooperation, civil 
disobedience or individual Satyagraha. He also believed in 
social reforms, village uplift, emancipation of women and re¬ 
form of education which alone could emancipate the country 
from foreign yoke. The view of the Liberals was that although 
social reforms were goodf they should not be mixed up with 
political problems The two parties differed in their general 
outlook towards the economic problems. The Congress put 
emphasis on indigenous institi tions and methods but the Liber¬ 
als believed in adopting the Western model. The two parties 
also differed on the question of Hindu-Muslim unity, prohibition, 
primary education, reform of caste system, untouchability, etc. 
These differences did not allow the two parties to work in 
unison and no wonder they parted company in 1920. 

The National Liberal Federation did well in the elections 
of 1920 as the Congress boycotted them. However, there was 
a complete rout of the Moderate candidates at the elections held 
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towards the end of the year 1923. The number of delegates at 
the two annual sessions of the National Liberal Federation 
showed that the Party as such had little following in the coun¬ 
try. However, it counted among its members a very large 
number of eminent political leaders who still exercised a great 
influence on the political movement of the country. They 
included, among others, Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs Annie fiesant. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr Hari Singh Gour, B.C. Pal, Chaman 
Lai Setalvad, etc. 
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LORD CURZON AND THE NATIONALIST 

MOVEMENT 


Curzon and the Congress 

Lord Curzon (1899-1905) gave a new impetus to the nationa¬ 
list movement. He was a blue-blooded imperialist who thought 
that Indian people should be satisfied with a strong and just 
administration and the demands of the Indian politicians were 
due to the seditious preaching of a microscopic minority of the 
Indian middle classes. He took a paternalistic attitude and 
wanted to make India the crown jewel of the British Empire. 
He believed that the British rule in India was to continue for 
long and was never in favour of giving the Indians a share in 
the administration of the country. To quote him, “The highest 
ranks of civil employment in India must as a general rule be 
held by Englishmen for the reason that they possess partly by 
heredity and partly by upbringing and partly by education, the 
habits of mind and the vigour of character which are essential 
for the task; and that the rule of India being a British rule 
and every other rule being in the circumstances of the case 
impossible, the tone and standard should be set by those who 
have created and are responsible for it.” The Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore wrote I'^'We must hold the country with the 
power of the sword and in the interests of our women and 
-children and the Empire. We must see that the edge of the 
sword is not dulled. The only thing an Oriental respects is 
power.” 

Lord Curzon demolished the whole basis of the claim of 
Indians for equality and admission to higher services by making 
a mockery of the assurances given in the Queen’s Proclamation. 
To quote him, “You base your claim for equality on the 
Queen’s Proclamation but what does it promise you? It says 
4hat you will have equality when you are qualified for it. Now 
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here we have certain qualilications which can only be attained 
by heredity or race. Therefore, as you cannot acquire race, you 
really cannot have equality with Englishmen in India as long as 
British rule lasts.** Gokhale summed up the reaction of the 
people of India in these words : “Look at the unwisdom, stupen¬ 
dous unwisdom of whole thing—telling the people of India that 
unless they were content to remain permanently a subject race 
in their own country, their interests and those of British rule 
were not identical. After this, how can any Englishman 
complain if my countrymen regarded as they have been latterly 
regarding, your rule in India, as maintained, not to 
promote their interests, but for a selfish purpose ?*' 

Again, “Gentlemen...the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has. 
come to a close... For a parallel to such an administration, we 
must, I think, go back to the times of Aurangzeb in the history 
of our country. There we find the same attempt at a rule 
excessively centralised and intensely personal, the same stren¬ 
uous purpose, the same overpowering consciousness of duty,... 
the same persistence in a policy of distrust and repression, 
resulting in bitter exasperation all round.*' 

In 1903 Curzon wrote to the Secretary of State that the 
Bengalee Press regarded him as the worst enemy India ever 
had because they recognised that all his policies and his acts 
tended to rivet British rule more firmly on to India and to- 
postpone the longed for day of emancipation. To quote him. 
“I am an imperialist and imperialism is fatal to all their hopes.’* 

Measures taken by Curzon 

Lord Curzon was responsible for many measures which 
added to the existing resentment in the.> country. In 1899 was 
passed the Official Secrets Act which circumscribed the liberty 
of the press. In 1900 was passed the Calcutta Corporation 
Act which reduced the size of the Corporation from 75 to 50 
by cutting out 25 elected members. The system of competitive 
examinations for higher official appointments for Indians was 
abolished and was replaced by one of nominations by the 
Government. The object was to appoiiit the favourites of the 
Government to the various jobs in the administration and ex¬ 
clude its critics. The Indian Universities Act was passedin 
1904 with the avowed object of raising the standard of univer¬ 
sity education in India but actually it was designed to control 
universities in order to deal a blow to the educated classes who 
formed the spearhead of the nationalist movement. In his 
speech to the Legislative Council on 21 March 1904, Lord 
Curzon declared : “The ideal we look forward to is that of self- 
governing institutions watched parentally by the Government 
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in the background. If the institutions play their part, the 
control will be nominal. If they do not, it will be there as a 
check/' The Indians had before them the officialisation of the 
Calcutta Corporation and they saw in the Universities Act the 
application of the same principle in the held of education. 
Lord Curzon himself conJirmed this conclusion in a speech 
delivered by him in London while receiving his ‘Freedom of 
the City.” To quote him, *Tt is still in its youth and has in 
it the vitality of an unexhausted purpose. I am not with the 
pessimists in this matter. 1 am not one of those who think 
we have built a mere fragile plank between the East and the 
West which the roaring tides of Asia will presently sweep away. 
I do not think that our work is over or that it is drawing to 
an end. On the contrary, as the years roll by, the call seems 
to me more clear, the duty more imperative, the work more 
majestic, the goal more sublime.” 

Partition of Bengal (1905) 

The action of Lord Curzon which was resented most was 
the partition of Bengal in 1905. The idea of partition of 
Bengal had been put forward during the 1890*s but the matter 
was not pursued on account of popular opposition. The idea 
was officially rejected in 1897. It was revived in 1902 by Lord 
Curzon as a part of a general examination of the question of 
provincial boundaries in India. At the end of 1903, he had a 
scheme ready. When it was made public, there was a storm 
of protest. Lord Curzon was not disheartened and he went 
on a tour of Chittagong, Dacca and Mymensingh Districts. 
At Dacca on 18 February 1904, he told his audience, “When a 
proposal is put forward which would make Dacca the centre, 
and possibly the capital of a new and self-sufficing administra¬ 
tion, which must give to the people of those districts by reason 
of their numerical strength and their superior culture, the 
preponderating voice in the province so created, which would 
invest the Muhammedana»in Eastern Bengal with a unity which 
they have not enjoyed since the days of old Musalman Viceroys 
and Kings, which must develop local interests and trade to a 
degree that is impossible so long as you remain the appendage 
of another administration—can it be that the people of these 
districts are to be advised by their leaders to sacrifice all these 
great advantages from fear? Do you mean to be so blind to 
your future as to repudiate the offer?” 

On the eve of his Dacca speech, Curzon had written to the 
Secretary of State for India: “The Bengalis who like to think 
themselves a nation, and who dream of a future when the 
British will have been turned out and a Bengali Babu will be 
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installed in Government House, Calcutta, of course bitterly 
resent any disruption that is likely to interfere with the 
realisation of this dream. If we are weak enough to yield to 
their clamour now we shall not be able to dismember or reduce 
Bengal again, and you will be cementing and solidifying in the 
■eastern flank of India a force already formidable and certain 
to be a source of increasing trouble in future.” 

In another despatch to the Secretary of Slate, Curzon 
wrote, ‘‘Calcutta is the centre from which the Congress party 
is manipulated throughout the whole of Bengal and indeed the 
whole of India. Its best wire-pullers and its most frothy 
orators all reside here. The perfection of their machinery is 
truly remarkable. They dominate public opinion in Calcutta, 
they affect the High Court. They frighten the Local Gov¬ 
ernment and they are not sometimes without serious influence 
upon the Government of India. The whole of their activity 
is directed to creating an agency so powerful that they may one 
day be able to force a weak government to give them what 
they desire.” 

Risley, Home Secretary to the Government of India, had 
written an oflicial note on 6 December 1904 : ‘‘Bengal united 
is a power, Bengal divided will pull several different ways. 
That is what the Congress leaders feel: their apprehensions 
are perfectly correct and they form one of the great merits of 
the scheme...in this scheme as in the matter of the amalgama¬ 
tion of Berar to the Central Provinces one of our main objects 
is to split up and thereby to weaken a solid body of opponents 
to our rule.” 

About the Congress, Risley had written, “This organisation 
is controlled by a clique of Congress wire-pullers. Their 
constant effort (hitherto defeated mainly by the influence of 
the Dacca Nawab) has been to induce the leading Mohamme¬ 
dans to submit to their influence....From every point of view 
it is desirable to encourage the growth of local centres of 
opinion. If the numerous preponderance of Bengali Hindu is 
reduced by dividing up the province, it may be expected that 
such centres will arise among the Mohammedans at Dacca, 
among the natives of Behar and among theOriyas at Cuttack 
and that it will be no longer possible for a small knot of men 
at Calcutta to manipulate public opinion throughout the whole 
of Bengal.” 

Later on. Lord Min to who succeeded Lord Curzon, main¬ 
tained that the partition of Bengal must be maintained because 
**the diminution of the power of Bengali political agitation will 
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assist to remove a serious cause for anxiety....It is the grow¬ 
ing power of a population with great intellectual gifts and a 
talent for making itself heard, a population which, though it 
is very far from representing the more manly characteristics of 
the many races of India, is not unlikely to influence public 
opinion at home most mischievously. Therefore, from a political 
point of view alone, putting aside the administrative difficulties 
of the old province, I believe partition to have been very 
necessary....” 

It is not correct to say that the partition was demanded by 
the Muslims. It was not the aim of the partition to improve 
the condition of the backward Muslims of the Eastern districts 
of Bengal and Assam. The backwardness of the Muslims was 
due to the British established land-revenue system and general 
administration A vast majority of the Muslims of these areas 
belonged to the cultivating class and they were exploited and 
oppressed by the moneylenders and landholders and the 
partition provided no remedy for those ills. The partition 
was effected neither because the Hindus or the Muslims 
expressly demanded it, nor because the administrative problem 
could not be solved otherwise, but because the British rulers 
were alarmed at the growth of national solidarity in India 
and they would like to weaken it by separating the Muslims 
from the Hindus and creating bad blood among them. Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar writes, *‘In East Bengal, the Muslims polit¬ 
ically less advanced and more loyal to the British than the 
Hindus would be in a majority, while in Bengal, the Bengalis 
would form a minority by the inclusion of Bihar and Orissa. 
Thus the Bengalis would be divided from their kith and kin; 
the Bengali Hindus hated and dreaded by Curzon for their 
advanced political ideas would form a minority in both pro¬ 
vinces and a thin wedge would be driven between the Hindus 
and Muslims of Bengal. It was undoubtedly a master plan to 

destroy the nascent nationalism in Bengal.” 

« 

There was universal criticism of the Partition scheme. The 
London Times wrote, ‘‘It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the repugnance of their (Bengalis’) leaders from arrangements 
which thus dividsd them undsr two separate Governments.” 
The Manchester Guardian observed, ‘‘It is hard to explain, 
though it is still harder to excuse, his (Curzon's) support of the 
scheme for cutting B.;ngal into pieces”. There was a bitter 
complaint against the Government of India regarding the 
secrecy and silence on the matter. The Daily News wrote, 
‘‘The feelings of Bengal have been deeply stirred, however. 
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the Viceroy's present intermeddling, and the British public 
if it consents to devote its mind to the greatest of our depen¬ 
dencies will require a very full vindication of the new scheme." 
The Standard noted, "Europeans joined with natives in 
dissenting from the scheme and the most loyal and conserva¬ 
tive Muhaminedan noblemen condemned it as unreservedly 
as the least responsible of the vernacular broadsheet." The 
Statesman of 8 July 1905 indicted the Government of India in 
these words : "The Government is very seriously to blame for 
the sustained secrecy and disingenuousness that has marked 
the progress of the affair ever-since Lord Curzon’s tour in 
East Bengal....The truth is that the partition scheme has been 
matured in a manner which suggests the processes of that 
‘Oriental Diplomacy* which formed the text of a famous public 
discourse (the Convocation Address of Curzon). It reveals 
also an incredible amount of official bungling. There can be 
little doubt that the opposition, reality of which is admitted 
in the Resolution, might have been lessened, if not entirely 
prevented, by the adoption of a less tortuous and distrustful 
policy, and by the display of an honest attempt to consider 
the permanent lines of racial and linguistic demarcation in the 
province." 

The Englishman of Calcutta wrote, “We think that on the 
whole those who know something of the Bengali character 
will come to the conclusion that the partition scheme has 
really caused distress of mind amongst the protestants." It 
expressed the apprehension that the partition might lead to the 
limiting of the powers of the Calcutta High Court and confining 
its jurisdiction which "should meet with keenest opposition 
from the non-official class in every community....It is no 
longer absurd to credit Government with a design to take 
every means to consolidate the arbitrary powers which it 
possesses." It added, "For several years past an uneasy 
suspicion has been growing up amongst the non-official Euro¬ 
pean class that a reactionary spirit prevails in the circle which 
has in its power to control the constitutional form of Govern¬ 
ment in India." 

Lord Morley who became .the Secretary of State for India 
in December 1905, admitted in the Parliamentary debate: “1 
am bound to say that nothing was ever worse done so far as 
the disregard which was shown to the feelings and opinion 
of the people concerned." He recognised that "the final 
scheme, in which all these competitive efforts were summed up, 
was never submitted to the judgement of anybody in Bengal....! 
think that is a matter which no defender of the late Government 
will really stand up for.** Lord Kitchener declared that the 
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Government “should have no real peace nor conciliation until 
some sort of action have been ti^ken in the direction of a 
United Bengal.*’ 

The Government published its official scheme for the par- 
ftition of Bengal on 20 July 1905. There was violent agitation 
against the partition. Lai Mohan Ghosh, a political leader, 
suggested the resignation of all Honorary Magistrates, Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners and members of District Boards. He also 
. advocated a national mourning for twelve months. At a pro- 
itest meeting, a student sang the following poem: 

“Why are you all asleep and in torpor 

'Wake up Bengalee heroes with sword in hand.’’ 

Two seditious leaflets, namely, “Who is our King?’’ and 
“Golden Bengal” were circulated among the people. In the 
first leaflet, the following passages occurred: “Are those liars 
and cheats, who by establishing grog-shops in each village, 
trying to ruin us in this world and in other world, our kings? 

“Those thieves, who by destruction of our native industry, 
by wholesale destruction of trade of our country, weavers, 
-smiths, braziers, and by importing their own country-made 
articles and by opening shops in every creek and corner of our 
.country, looting its riches and thereby killing our countrymen, 
are kings? Those who are throwing us in the gaping mouth 
of famine, malaria, etc., by robbing the crops of our fields, are 
^ings?... Therefore, brethren, I question you—who is our 
king? 

“We have no king.... We have made a mistake by calling 
;a cruel, heartless, deceitful, liar, unbelieving (not co-religionist) 
iiation our king; but we are gradually realising the mistake.... 
Now we shall stand on our own legs. 

“Brother Hindus, in the name of Kali, Durga, Mahadev, 
Srikrishna; brother Mohanflnedans, in the name of Khudatala, 
circulate from village to village, that we Hindus and Mohamme¬ 
dans jointly worship the feet of the mother native country. 
Anyone obstructing will lose his head. 

“We shall give life and take life. We shall not use foreign 
;aftides.We must run our own country.” 

In the second seditious leaflet, the following passages occur: 
“Grand meeting in Calcutta. 50,000 men ready to die. You 
also be ready....Let those who call themselves men come 
forward. Those who are impatient and eager to die come for¬ 
ward. We will form into bands and run in all directions, from 
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village to village, field to field, market to market, town to town, 
taking with us those who are ready to die, and who know their 
mother, the Golden Bengal, and being united, we will beat and 
drive away Sahebs of the town and govern our own country. 
We will do our duty somehow. 

‘'Musaimans, mother entertains high hopes in you. Strong 
as you are, broad as your chests are....say once *DinM *Din’! 
*Allah ho Akbar,* and take possession of the towns by whatever 
means you find to hand, lathi or sword, sticks or guns, or any¬ 
thing.... You Hindus, for thousands and thousands of years 
you have been talking high of your ‘Arya Dharma.* Show to 
the people of the world your self-sacrificing manners and the 
might of the blood of the Brahmins and the pride of the 
Kshatriyas." 

When the agitation was at its height. Lord Curzon resigned 
as Viceroy on account of his differences with the British Govern¬ 
ment on the question of a new system of military administration. 
The necessary legislation to give effect to the partition of Bengal 
was rushed through the Legislative Council in September 1905 
tn order to make sure that the partition became a settled fact 
before Lord Curzon left India. 16 October 1905 was the day 
fixed for coming into force of the partition and after a month. 
Lord Curzon left India. 

On 10 October 1905, a secret circular was sent by the 
Government to all the Magistrates and Collectors. As the 
circular was issued over the signatures of R.W. Carlyle, officiat¬ 
ing Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, it came to be 
known as the Carlyle Circular. The following is the text of 
that circular 

“L The use which has recently been made of school boys 
and students for political purposes is absolutely subversive of 
discipline, and in the highest degree injurious to the interest of 
the boys themselves. It is impossible to tolerate this in con¬ 
nection with institutions which Government either assist or 
countenance. 

> 

"2 1 am, therefore, to request that if any attempt is made 

by boys attending any school or college in your district to take 
any public action in connection with boycotting, picketing, and 
other abuses, associated with the so-called Swadeshi movement, 
you will at once take cognizance of that action. You will 
inform the heads of schools or colleges concerned that unless 
they prevent such action being taken by the boys attending their 
institution, their grant-in-aid and the privilege of competing 
for scholarships and of receiving scholarship-holders will be 
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withdrawn, and the University be asked to disaffiliate their insti¬ 
tutions. Of course, if they are loyally desirous to prevent this, 
but are unable to do so, they will not be punished. In that 
case, they must immediately report the matter giving a list of 
boys who have set at naught their authority. You will then be 
in a position to see that necessary disciplinary action is taken, 
or punishment awarded, by the educational authorities. 

“3. You ought also to inform the heads and teachers of 
institutions, and those connected with management that it may 
be necessary for you to call on them for assistance in keeping the 
peace by enrolling them as special constables, and you should not 
hesitate to enrol them should there be any reasonable appre¬ 
hension of disturbances on the part of school boys or students. 
It is very important in the event of any dusturbince to have the 
services of those whom the boys are bound to*respect, and who 
will be able to recognise and identify the boys who offend. This 
should be explained to those in authority in the institution.'* 

16 October 1905 was declared to be a day of national 
mourning throughout Bengal. It was observed as a day of 
fasting. There was a hartal in Calcutta. People went to the 
Ganges barefooted in the early hours of the morning and took 
their bath. Rabindranath Tagore composed a national song for 
this occasion. The song was sung by huge crowds parading 
the streets. There were cries of Bande Mataram in the streets 
of Calcutta. Bande Mataram became the national song of 
Bengal. The ceremony of Raksha Band ban was observed on 
16 October and every Bengalee tied a Rakhi on the wrist of 
another Bengalee as a symbol of the unbreakable bond of the 
Bengalees and the unity of the two halves of Bengal. In the 
afternoon. Ananda Mohan Bose laid the foundation of a federa¬ 
tion Hall in the midst of huge crowds who had assembled to 
vindicate the unity of Bengal. A resolution was passed at the 
meeting consisting of mor* than 50,000 by which a pledge was 
taken that the unity of Bengal would be maintained at ail 
costs. 

Bengal was fortunate in having a l irge number of capable 
leaders. They were either in Calcutta or in (he districts. They 
were men of great integrity, high intellectual calibre, excellent 
organising ability, steadfastness, eloquence and devotion to the 
motherland. Some of the most important among these leaders 
were Gurudas Banerji, Surendranath Banerjea, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Satish Chandra Mukherji, Motilal Ghose, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Ramesh Chandra Dutt, Biptn Chandra Pal, Aswini 
Kumar Dutt, Ambika Charan Mazumdar and K.K. Mitra. 
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The leaders of Bengal felt that mere demonstrations, public 
meetings and resolutions were not enough. Something more 
concrete was needed. The answer was Swadeshi and boycott. 
Mass meetings were held all over Bengal and big crowds took 
the following pledge: ‘‘Invoking God Almighty to be our 
witness and standing in the presence of after-generations, we 
take this solemn vow that, so far as practicable, we shall use 
home-made articles and abstain from the use of foreign articles. 
So help us God.*’ At the Kalighat temple, 50,000 people 
took a vow in the presence of the goddess Kali to abstain 
from buying foreign articles. Patients refused to take foreign 
medicines and were willing to take the consequences. People 
burnt Manchester-made cloth and foreign cigarettes. Large 
sums were collected to help the Swadeshi movement. Many 
textile mills, soap and match factories, national banks and 
insurance companies were started. Acharya P.C. Ray organis¬ 
ed the Bengal Chemical Swadeshi Stores. The poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore helped in the opening of a Swadeshi Store. 

There were many societies which promoted the various 
activities of the Swadeshi movement. The old association like 
the British India Association and the Landholders* Association 
submitted memorials emphasising the undesirability of the 
partition and suggesting alternative arrangements and discussed 
the question of national education. New associations were set¬ 
up to look after the constructive work. They organised 
volunteers to advance the cause of Swadeshi and boycott and 
to devise ways and means of establishing educational institutions. 
Among those associations were the Dawn Society founded by 
Satish Chandra Mukherjee. Bande Mataram Sampradaya, the 
Anti-Circular Society, the Swadeshi Samaj and numerous others 
in Calcutta and in the mofussil. The Dawn Society developed 
into a nursery of patriotism and its “extra-mural" education 
was calculated to foster in the hearts of the students sentiments 
of nationalism and the spirit of self-sacrihce for the country. 
It is rightly said that the Dawn Society will go down in history 
for what it did in promoting the Swadeshi spirit in education. 
The other associations also carried on agitation through 
meetings, processions, picketing and collecting of funds. The 
Swadeshi movement found supporters in all classes of society, 
from big Zamindars and merchants to humble workers like 
washermen and barbers. Cheap sale shops of Swadeshi goods 
were opened in both urban and rural areas. 

Both the Indian-edited English papers and the Bengali 
language journals played a leading role in making the move¬ 
ment a success. The Bengali was edited by Surendranath 
Banerjea and Amrit Bazars Patrika by Moti Lai Ghose. Both 
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of them were the most fearless critics of the Government. 
Bengali papers like Sanjivanit Hitavadi, Basumati and others in 
Calcutta and Charu Mihir of Mymensingh, Hitaishi of Khulna* 
Dacca Prakash of Dacca and a number of others published in 
the districts condemned the policy of the Government. The 
Sandhya edited by Brahma Bandhab Upadhyaya was the most 
outspoken. In August 1906* B.C. Pal founded the Bande 
Mataram. a nationalist daily. Aurobindo Ghose was intimately 
associated with him and soon virtually, though not in name* 
became its editor. On 8 June 1907, the Government issued a 
warning to the editor of the Bande Mataram “for using language 
which is a direct incentive to violence and lawlessness.*’ The 
Government started a campaign of repression against news¬ 
papers in July 1907 and on 30 July the office of the Bande 
Mataram was searched. The action taken by the Government 
against the newspapers was so severe that many of them ceased 
to exist. 

The Swadeshi and boycott movements were not only 
maintained but considerably strengthened by several factors. 
One of them was the visit of notable all-India leaders like Tilak* 
Khaparde, Lajpat Rai and others to Bengal. This demonstra¬ 
tion of all-India sympathy was a great encouragement to the 
people of Bengal. The tours of leaders like B.C. Pal over the 
whole of Bengal, particularly Eastern Bengal, were very impor¬ 
tant in keeping up the spirit of the people. The spirit of the 
Bengalis was maintained by a sudden literary outburst in the 
shape of songs, poems, dramas and Yatras (a sort of popular 
dramatic performance). It gave a new impetus to the patriotic 
sentiments of the people of Bengal and sustained them in their 
struggle against the Government. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that the whole of Bengal was carried off its feet by the 
new enthusiasm created by the Bengali literature. A new 
national feeling was created which defied all obstacles and 
hardships. The boycott movement practically ousted the anti¬ 
partition agitation. It wa^ urged by the leaders that even the 
removal of the partition would not affect the maintenance of 
the boycott and the Swadeshi movement would continue. 
According to a report of the District Magistrate of Pabna, “The 
Swadeshi movement has recently developed into a general 
movement for the self-Government of India.’’ 

The Swadeshi movement taught the people to challenge and 
defy the authority of the Government openly in public and 
took away from the minds of even ordinary men the dread of 
the police and jails. To go to prison or get lathi blows from 
the police became a badge of honour and not, as hitherto, a 
brand of infamy, Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya, editor of The 
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Sandhya, explained the change in the form of a parable. A 
man suffering from elephantisis always used to threaten his 
son that he would kick him and the latter had a mortal dread 
of a blow from such a huge and massive leg. One day the 
father actually kicked his son and the boy found to his surprise 
that it was a quite soft mass of flesh and the dreaded pain was 
more imaginary than real. Likewise, the British Government 
always frightened the people by holding out the dread of police 
and prison. When the people tasted the horrors of both, they 
found that they were not so terrible as they were imagined 
to be. 

Mahatma Gandhi pointed out the significance of the agita¬ 
tion for the repeal of the partition of Bengal in these words: 
*'The demand for the abrogation of the partition is tantamount 
to a demand for Home Rule.... As time passes, the nation is 
being forged. Hitherto we have considered that for the redress 
of grievances we must approach the throne, and if we get no 
redress w'e roust sit still, except that we may still petition. After 
the partition, people saw that petitions must be backed up by 
force and that they must be capable of sulTering. This new 
spirit must be considered to be the chief result of the 
partition.” About the new spirit then created, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote, ‘‘That spirit was seen in the outspoken writings 
in the press. That which the people said tremblingly and in 
secret began to be said and to be written publicly. People, 
young and old, used to run away at the sight of an English 
face; it now no longer awes them. They do not fear even a 
row, or being imprisoned. This is something different from 
mere petitioning.” Gandhiji further said, ‘‘The spirit generat¬ 
ed in Bengal has spread in the North to the Punjab and in the 
South to Cape Comorin.” 

Regarding Swadeshi, Lala Lajpat Rai observed: “I regard 
it as the salvation of my country. The Swadeshi movement 
ought to make us self-respecting, self-reliant, self-supporting 
and last, but not least, manly. The Swadeshi movement ought to 
teach us how to organize our capital, our resources, our labour, 
our energies and our talents, to the greatest good of all Indians, 
irrespective of creed, colour or caste, ft ought to unite us, our 
religious and denominational differences notwithstandiiig. In 
my opinion, Swadeshi ought to be the common religion of 
United India.” To quote A.K. Datta, ‘‘f verily believe that 
the Swadeshi movement will ultimately usher in the day when 
the Indians will be recognised as a nation...the barometer of 
national feeling, Itrust, prognosticates fair weather in future 
and the dispersion of clouds of ages by an outburst of self- 
reliant patriotism.” Surendra Nath Banerjea says: ‘‘Swadeshism 
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during the days of its potency coloured the entire texture of 
our social and domestic life. Marriage presents that included 
foreign goods, the like of which could be manufactured at home, 
were returned. Priests would often decline to officiate at 
ceremonies where foreign articles were offered as oblations to 
the gods. Guests would refuse to participate in festivities 
where foreign salt or foreign sugar was used.” 

The following is an extract from a poem on Swadeshi which 
expresses the sentiments of indignation prevailing among the 
people: 

‘‘Why is ‘Swadeshi’ a red rag to all John Bulls, 

And why hunt school boys for eschewing mulls ? 

We would fight that in fairness our claim were heard. 

And greater freedom on India conferred.... 

We seethe with foam at each lash of the wind we feel; 

Would you blame the wounded—not those who use the 

steel !” 

There were many other poems ana songs which were written 
at that time which expresjsed the feelings of love for the mother¬ 
land and hatred for the British. Some of them are given below 
in English translation: 

1. ‘‘When, O Mother, did you appear 

Out of Bengal's heart 

In your peerless beauty.” 

2. ‘‘O my country’s dust, on you I rest my head; 

On you has she, the Mother of all, 

The Universe’s Mother, 

Spread wide her skirt.” 

3. ‘‘Blessed is my birth, my birth in this land; 

In loving you. O Mother, I’ve found 

The blest fulfilmenirof my birth.” 

4. ‘‘Come, O Goddess Fierce, come. 

Punish the devilish men of violent strength 

Who dare, in this new age, break limbs to pieces.” 

A prominent part «vas played by the students of Bengal in 
the Swadeshi agitation. They themselves practised Swadeshi 
and preached the gospel of Swadeshi to others. They picketed 
the shops selling foreign cloth and other foreign goods. They 
were perhaps the main creators of the Swadeshi spirit in Bengal. 
Women also joined the processions and picketed the shops 
dealing in foreign goods. 
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The programmes of Swadeshi and boycott went hand in hand 
Tala Lajpat Rai emphasised the significance of the boycott 
movement in these words: “The primary thing is prestige of 
the government and the boycott strikes at the root of the 
prestige. The illusory thing they call prestige is more powerful 
and potent than authority itself and we propose to do this by 
means of boycott....We desire to turn our faces away from 
the Government House and turn them to the huts of the people. 
We desire to stop our mouth so far as an appeal to the govern¬ 
ment is concerned and open our mouth with a new appeal to... 
the masses of our people. This is the psychology, this is the 
spiritual significance of the boycott movement.’’ 

About the boycott of Government offices, B.C. Pal declared, 
'‘They say : Can you boycott all Government offices ? Who 
ever said we would ? Who ever said that there would not be 
found a single Indian to serve the Government or the European 
community here ? But what we can do is this: We can make 
the Government impossible without entirely making it difficult 
for them to find people to serve them. The administration 
may be made impossible in a variety of ways. It is not actually 
that every deputy magistrate should resign: I won’t serve in it. 
It is not that when one man resigns nobody will be found to 
take his place. But if you create this spirit in the country, the 
Government servants will gradually imbibe this spirit. That 
does not put an end to the administration, but creates endless 
complications in the work of administration and if these com¬ 
plications are created in every part of the country, the adminis¬ 
tration will have been brought to a deadlock and made none¬ 
theless impossible, for the primary thing is the prestige of the 
Government and the boycott strikes at the root of that pres¬ 
tige.... We can reduce every Indian in Government service to 
the position of a man who has fallen from the dignity of Indian 
citizenship....No man shall receive social honours because he is 
a Hakim or a Munsif or a Huzur Sheristadar....No law can 
compel one to give a chair to a man who comes to his house. 
He may give it to an ordinary shopkeeper; he may refuse it to 
the Deputy Magistrate or the Subordinate Judge. He may 
give his daughter in marriage to a poor beggar, he may refuse 
her to the son of a Deputy Magistrate, because it is absolutely 
within his rights, absolutely within legal bounds.. .Passive 
resistance is recognized as legitimate in England. It is legiti¬ 
mate in theory even in India, and if it is made illegal by new 
legislation, these laws will infringe on the primary rights of 
personal freedom and will tread on dangerous ground. There¬ 
fore it seems to me that by means of the boycott we shall be 
able to do the negative work that will have to be done for the 
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attainment of Swaraj....Let our programme include the setting 
up of machinery for popular administration and running par¬ 
allel to, but independent of the existing administration of the 
Government.” 

The leaders of Bengal took up the work of national Educa¬ 
tion in right earnest. National educational institutions were 
opened by them and literary, technical and physical education 
was given there. The view of the leaders was that the existing 
system of education was denationalising and inadequate. On 
15 August 1906, a National Council of Education was set up. 
Aurobindo Ghose was appointed the first Principal of the 
National College. 

The Government of the new province tried to suppress the 
anti-partition agitation with a heavy hand. Meetings were 
broken and political leaders were insulted and threatened. The 
Gorkha soldiers were let loose on the people. An Englislt 
Magistrate warned a citizen: have given your name to the 

Gorkhas....I will not be responsible for any outrage commit¬ 
ted by the Gorkhas.” B. Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
new province, went out of his way to insult the people. Brutal' 
repression took its heaviest toil at Barisal in East Bengal where 
the Provincial Conference was disallowed to function on the 
strict orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. When the local leaders- 
and people protested, they were mercilessly batoned on their 
chests and backs. Many were killed on the spot and hundreds, 
of them were severely injured. Among the many thousands 
arrested was the Congress leader Surendra Nath Banerjea who 
was made to stand before the Magistrate like a culprit for 
hours together. This kind of naked oppression created revul¬ 
sion even among those Bengalis who till now had sincerely 
admired the British culture and civilisation. Th? Tribune of 
Lahore dated 7 February 1906 ironically equated the repression 
of the Swadeshi workers by Gorkha troops in Barisal to giving 
them over to “the tender mercies of the Cossack”. Inspiring 
the people not to be afraid of repression, the nationalist forces^ 
compared it with the hammer that was beating them into a 
mighty nation. Suppression was not to destroy but to recreate. 
Without suffering, there could be no growth. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the new province warned the 
Hindus that they would be thrown 500 years back and debarred 
from Government service for three to four generations. Two 
circulars were issued by the new Government in November 
1905. One was addressed to the Director of Public Instruction 
and the Inspectors of Schools. It said: “If Mr. Fuller learns 
that any educational institution is a focus of political agitation 
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or does anything to facilitate the subjection of students to the 
disturbing excitement of political activity, he will consider it 
expedient, in the interests of the State, to debar its students 
absolutely from Government service.” The second circular 
prohibited the singing of Bands Mataram and the holding of 
political and quasi-political meetings. Many more circulars were 
issued and repressive measure were adopted to crush the 
agitation. Students were sent to jail for throwing away sweets 
made of foreign sugar. Gorkha soldiers were ordered to stop 
the singing of Bande Mataram by the people. The shopkeepers 
were ordered to supply the needs of the Gorkhas even if they 
did not pay for them. Orders were issued to stop the grants-in- 
aid to the educational institutions suspected of being against 
the Government. Disciplinary action against teachers and’ 
professors was threatened. 

The Government also followed the policy of ‘‘divide and' 
rule.” It is true that many prominent Muslims joined the 
Swadeshi movement including Abdul Rasul, the barrister, 
Liaquat Husain, the popular agitator and Guznavi, the busi¬ 
nessman, but the Muslims in general were encouraged tO' 
oppose the anti-partition agitation and arrange their own meet¬ 
ings in support of partition. They were told that one of the 
reasons for the partition of Bengal was to give the Muslims a 
province in which they were in a majority. The Muslims were 
given to understand that no action would be taken against 
them even if they molested the Hindus. The Nawab of Dacca 
was given a loan of Rs. 14 lakhs by the Government of India. 
The Muslims who joined the anti-partition agitation were 
described by the Government in private as ‘‘paid agents” or 
‘‘indebted vakils”. 

The view of Sumit Sarkar is that the failure of the Swadeshi 
movement cannot be explained in terms of police repression 
alone. There were only two cases of firing on demonstrators 
during the whole of the period from 1903 to 1908 and those 
were not concerned with the Swadeshi movement. According 
to him, the failure of the movement was due to certain inner 
weaknesses which were both social and religious. The failure 
was particularly due to the inability of the leaders to draw in 
the peasant masses and to bridge the gulf between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. The movement was confined to the Bhadra- 
lok class and the people in general and the Muslims in parti¬ 
cular did not take active part in it. The Muslims comprised 
71.39% of the population in Mymensingh, 70.57% in 
Tippera, 68.31% in Bakargunj, 61.89% in Faridpur and 
52.26% in Dacca. The Muslims were mainly cultivators 
and nothing was done to appeal to them by removing 
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their grievances which they had against the Bhadralok 
class. Hindu-Muslim riots also took place and those also 
harmed the cause of the Swadeshi movement. There were 
riots at Iswargunj in May 1906, at Comilla in March 1907 and 
^t Jamalpur and Dewangunj-Bakshigunj region of Mymensingh 
in April-May 1907. The relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims became strained. Some recently appointed Muslim 
local officials were very partial towards the Muslims and against 
the Hindus. The Calcutta High Court struck down several 
judgements of the lower courts in riot cases on the ground that 
those were biased against the Hindus. Ibrahim Khan, the 
author of the communal Red Pamphlet, was let off with a 
warning and Liaqat Hussain and Abdul Ghafur who took part 
in the Swadeshi movement were hounded down for sedition. 
The nationalist movement as a whole failed to develop an 
adequate response to the challenge posed by Hindu-Muslim 
riots. The Moderates made some attempts at unity from the 
top but nothing was done to investigate into the deeper social 
roots of the problem. The result was that the grievances of 
the Muslims gave a setback to the Swadeshi movement (The 
Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, pp. 78-82, 502-507;. 

In its earlier stages, the anti-partition movement was led by 
the Moderates but they were disheartened when Lord Morley, 
the Liberal Secretary of State for India from whom much was 
expected by them, declared that the partition was a settled fact 
and it would not be changed. At this stage, the militant 
nationalists or the Extremists came to the fore and they gave a 
call for passive resistance in addition to Swadeshi and boycott. 
They called upon the people to non-cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment and boycott the Government schools and colleges, the 
oourts and the Government offices. Their programme was “to 
make the administration under present conditions impossible 
by an organised refusal to do anything which shall help either 
the British commerce in tl^ exploitation of the country or Bri¬ 
tish officialdom in the administration of it—unless and until the 
■conditions are changed in the manner and to the extent demand¬ 
ed by the people.’* The question of partition of Bengal got 
merged with the question of India’s freedom. The Extremists 
•called upon the people to offer sacrifices at the altar of the 
Motherland. In 1907. Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were 
■deported from the Punjab. In 1908. Tilak was arrested and 
sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment, Chidambaram Pillai in 
Madras and Harisarvottam Rao and others in Andhra were 
put behind the bars. Aurobindo Ghose was arrested and 
prosecuted and although acquitted, he retired to Pondicherry. 
There was a lot of discontentment and bitterness in the country. 
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This state of affairs was allowed to continue. 

Lord Minto was succeeded by Lord Hardinge and he and 
Marquis of Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, decided to 
take steps to pacify Indian resentment over the partition of 
Bengal. At the Delhi Durbar held in 1911, the King and 
Queen and the Secretary of State for India were present. The 
occasion was taken advantage of to announce the cancellation 
of the partition of Bengal which thereafter became a province. 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam also became separate provinces. 
This action of the Government was welcomed by ail the nation- 
aiists in the country. To quote Raja Pearey Mohan Mukerjee, 
“The boon which has been conferred upon the people of 
Bengal by the reunion of our divided province and by its eleva¬ 
tion to the status of a Presidency Government has stirred the 
hearts of our people and has filled them with the deepest of 
gratitude.” Babu Ambica Charan Mazumdar observed: “What 
repressive laws, proscriptions, prosecutions and deportations 
have failed to achieve in six years, the kindly touch of the 
royal prerogative has accomplished in one minute.” The view 
of Mrs. Annie Besant was: “In closing the gulf between the 
two Bengals, the monarch has closed a gulf that yawned be¬ 
tween two races and Lord Hardinge has won for himself a fame 
which will endure ” The observation of Sir Mancherjee Bhow- 
naggree was: “The modification of the partition scheme is 
certainly a wise act of statesmanship, and will go far to assuage 
the irritation caused by a policy whose object was believed by 
many to be the creation of disunion among the population of 
Bengal.” 

About the responsibility of Lord Curzon for national awa¬ 
kening, B.C. Pal observed: “God be thanked Lord Curzon 
threw the baby-comforter away, and...made us feel the hunger 
that is in us, the hunger for Swaraj, the hunger for keeping our 
divinely appointed place in the councils of the nation, the hun¬ 
ger for entering upon our rights into the universal life of 
humanity, with a view to deepen, to broaden, to quicken that 
life by the contribution of our culture, our special civilisation 
and our special ideals. This is a work that God has done, and 
God chose in the mysteriousness of his Providence Lord Curzon 
as the main instrument for doing this work. Let us thank God for 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, and let us hope that Lord Curzon wilt 
live long and enjoy health and be the Premier of England when 
India will offer the ultimatum.” About Lord Curzon, Surendra 
Nath Banerjea observed: “He has built better than he knew; he 
has laid broad and deep the foundations of our national life; 
he has stimulated those forces which contribute to the upbuild¬ 
ing of Nations; he has made us a Nation; and the most 
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'reactionary of Viceroys will go down to posterity as the architect 

of the Indian National life.” 
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RISE OF EXTREMISM OR MILITANT 
NATIONALISM 


Causes 

Many factori were responsible for the rise of Extremism 
•or militant nationalism in the Congress- The Indian Councils’ 
Act, 1892 did not satisfy the aspirations of even the Moderates. 
It was contended that the policy of appeals and prayers had 
brought forth no results. The Government of India considered 
that policy a sign of weakness. To quote Tilak, “Political 
rights will have to be fought for. The Moderates think that 
these can be won by persuasion. We think that they can only 
be obtained by strong pressure.” The constant economic drain 
on the resources of the country due to foreign domination added 
to the discontentment in the country. The writings of men like 
Dinshaw Wacha, R.C. Dutt and Dadabhai Naoroji proved that 
the impoverishment of the people of India was largely due to 
the deliberate policy of the British Government. The policy of 
the Government of India benefited British manufacturers to the 
detriment of the industries of India which were doomed to die 
•out in course of time. 

Another cause was the discontentment created by the out- 
break of famine in 1897. It affected about 20 million people 
and 70,000 sq. miles of Indian territory. The attitude of the 
Government of India was rather callous. While the people 
were in the grip of famine, the Government was busy celebrat¬ 
ing the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of Queen Victoria. The 
money which was required for the relief of the people was being 
wasted on needless pomp and show. This was rightly interpre¬ 
ted as an attitude of indifference on the part of the Government 
towards the interests of the people at large. 

The outbreak of the bubonic plague in the Bombay Presi- 
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dency also added to the discontentment among the people. It 
is true that the Government of India adopted certain measurea 
to check the spread of the disease but the methods adopted by 
it were rather unfortunate. No consideration was shown for 
the sentiments of the people. Mr. Rand, the Plague Commis¬ 
sioner of Poona, was most ruthless in his operations. To quote 
Ram Gopal: *‘Rand moved with a regular army of coolies and 
policemen at his heels, put down infested dwellings and had the 
inmates forcibly removed to segregation camps. At many 
places, beddings and clothes were burnt with the object of 
destroying the plague germs. This would have been tolerated 
had the denuded people been provided germ-free clothes but 
this was not done. Similarly, essential articles of life were des¬ 
troyed, leaving the owners thereof weeping and destitute. Rand 
entered any part of the house, even the kitchen or the room 
where the family idols were kept. Locks were freely picked to 
see if any plague cases were concealed in the closed houses. 
Armed Indian Police and European soldiers, with revolvers in 
their hands, rushed into the women’s apartments. From the 
unlocked houses, household effects were sometimes removed, 
never to be returned. Huts were burnt down. Some soldiers 
employed in such parties broke open cash boxes and safes of 
shopkeepers. Others believed that sewing machines could not 
in any way be disinfected and must, therefore, be burnt away. 
Another party thought it necessary to burn glass chandeliers 
from a house where a case had occurred. The whole proceed¬ 
ings resembled the S'icking of a conquered town by the enemy.” 
(Lokmanya Tilak, p. 137). Such a state of affairs could not 
be tolerated by the people and no wonder the plague policy of 
the Government was attacked vigorously by her critics, parti¬ 
cularly by B.G. Tilak. The resentment was so great that Mr. 
Rand and one of his associates were shot dead when they were 
returning from the Government House at Bombay after taking 
part in the Jubilee celebrations of Queen Victoria. 

# 

Another cause was the revival of Hinduism. Swami Vive- 
kanand attended in 1893 the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
and explained to his audiences the greatness of Hindu religion. 
The Swami had faith in the spiritual mission of India and it 
was felt that the same was not possible without the indepen¬ 
dence of the country. In his speeches, he called upon the peo¬ 
ple to become brave and strong and thereby make their country 
great. To quote him. “If there is a sin in the world, it is weak¬ 
ness; avoid all weakness, weakness is sin, weakness is death. 
And here is the test of truth—anything that makes you weak 
physically, intellectually and spiritually, reject as poison, there 
is no life in it; it cannot bs true.” He urged the people to give 
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Up living on the glories of past and manfully build the future. 
He wrote; “When O Lord ! shall our land be free from this 
eternal dwelling upon the past ?“ The Swami believed that 
much could not be expected from the upper class educated 
Indians and hence the necessity of arousing the masses. To 
quote him : “The only hope of India is from the masses. The 
upper classes are physically and morally dead.” Aurobindo 
Ghose declared : “Independence is a goal of life and Hinduism 
alone will fulfil aspirations of ours.” Tiiak was also the product 
of Hindu revival and no wonder he put great emphasis on the 
Hindu festivals and the consolidation of the Hindus for the 
emancipation of India. The Theosophical Society also made 
its contribution appealing to similar feelings. Sir Valentine 
Chirol says: “The advent of the Theosophists headed by 
Madame Blavatski, Col. Olcott and Mrs. Besani gave a fresh 
impetus to the revival and certainly no Hindu has so much 
orjganised and consolidated the movement as Mrs. Besant who 
in her Central Hindu College at Benares and her Theosophical 
institution at Adyar near Madras has openly proclaimed the 
superiority of the whole Hindu system to the vaunted civilisation 
of the West. Is it surprising that the Hindus should turn their 
heads back upon our civilisation when a European of highly 
intellectual power and with an extraordinary gift of eloquence, 
comes and tells them that it is they who possess and have from 
all times possessed the key to supreme wisdom, that their gods, 
their philosophy, their morality are on a higher plane of 
thought than the West ever reached ?” 

The exclusion of the intelligentsia from all the big jobs in 
the country created bitterness. The anti-Indian policy of Lord 
Curzon added to that discontentment. The view of Lord Cur- 
zon was that “the highest ranks of civil employment must, as a 
general rule, be held by Englishmen.” He emphasised that it 
was only the Englishmen who by their birth and training, were 
lit to rule India and not the Indians. According to him. Pro¬ 
vidence had selected Britain to rule over India and to give 
freedom to India was against the will of God. Such a theory 
of Divine right to rule could not be palatable to the Indians 
who were learning to demand the right to govern themselves. 
Lord Curzon was a bureaucrat par excellence and he put the 
greatest emphasis on efficiency. He had no sympathies with the 
aspirations of the people of India. He exhibited a sort of con¬ 
temptuous indifference to the new fangled ideas of liberty and 
equality among the lonely Asiatic races. All his actions betray¬ 
ed haughty aloofness and disdain towards the new awakening 
among the people. He regarded the administration as a machine 
and looked to the efficiency of that machine. If the people 
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were adversely affected or their feelings injured, that was not his 
concern. His reign was full of ‘‘missions, omissions and com¬ 
missions.” He officialised the Calcutta Corporation and the 
Indian Universities by passing the Calcutta Corporation Act, 
1899 and the Indian Universities Act, 1904 respectively. The 
Official Secrets Act passed during his Viceroyalty widened the 
definition of the term “sedition”. The Official Secrets Acts of 
1889 and 1898 related to the disclosure of military secrets only. 
The new Act also covered the official secrets relating to the civil 
affairs and the press criticism which were likely to bring the 
Government into suspicion or contempt. His most controver¬ 
sial measure was the partition of Bengal in 1905 which led to 
widespread agitation not only in Bengal but also in other parts 
of India. Even a Moderate like Gokhale observed thus in 
1905 : “The tremendous upheaval of popular feeling which has 
taken place in Bengal in consequence of the Partition will con¬ 
stitute a landmark in the history of our national progress....A 
wave of true national consciousness has swept over the province 
...BengaPs heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and 
uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all India 
and her sufferings have not been endured in vain, when they have 
helped to draw closer all parts of the country in sympathye and 
aspiration.” The partition agitation proved that the p ople 
would not put up with any injustice and would not take rest 
until the wrong was undone. They learnt the lesson of self- 
reliance. 

The treatment of the Indians abroad created resentment in 
the country. The Government of India had encouraged Indian 
labourers to go to British Colonies and had given them high 
promises regarding their future. These Indians did a lot of 
useful work in those colonies. It is rightly pointed out that the 
Kenya and Uganda Railway owed “its very existence to Indian 
labour.” The expansion of rice cultivation in British Guiana, 
Fiji and Mauritius was«“largely due to Indians’ knowledge and 
skill in rice growing.” But for the Indian settlers, Trinidad 
would not have become a sugar-producing colony. Durban 
was absolutely built by the Indian settlers. In spite of their 
services, the Indians were despised, insulted and degraded. 
Their privileges were withdrawn. They were excluded from trade 
and were treated as intruders. They could not purchase pro¬ 
perty. They could not vote. They were required to give their 
thumb impressions and carry identity cards. They were forced 
to travel in separate Third Class railway compartments. They 
were driven out of tram-cars and kept out of hotels. They were 
not allowed to sit in public parks. They were required to walk 
only on the foot-paths and live outside the towns in places set 
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apart for them. They were required to put off lights and go 
io bed after 9 p.m. They were *‘spat upon, hissed, cursed, 
abused and subjected to a variety of other indignities." About 
the condition of the Indians abroad, Sardar Ajit Singh, the 
Panjab revolutionary, observed : "The condition of Indians in 
foreign countries is a disgrace to humanity. In South Africa, 
an Indian Raja cannot walk on the public highway, but a Euro¬ 
pean dog can follow its master wherever it pleases. An Indian 
cannot stay in a first class hotel or travel in a first class carri¬ 
age. He must remain indoor after 9.30 p.m. If he dares go out 
after this hour, nothing can save him from the clutches of the 
law, not even the dying declaration of the invalid, on whose 
entreaty he went away to fetch a doctor....’’ 

Dr. B.S. Moonje lamented at the Congress Session in 
December 1905 : ‘‘We are boycotted as a nation in every res¬ 
pect, both in India and out of India, particularly in the British 
Colonies, to an extent of which those who have not personally 
seen the actual state of things prevailing there, can have no 
idea. With the Colonists the word ‘Indian’ has no other mean¬ 
ing than a mere stout cooly. It is completely beyond the 
powers of comprehension of a colonist that an Indian cooly, as 
he is called, can be a High Court Judge by dint of his own intel¬ 
ligence. An Indian cannot travel by the first and second class 
carriages; he cannot enter the main station building. He is not 
admitted in a hotel because they do not take coolies in....We are 
loudly proclaimed to be undesirables and breakers of public 
peace. We cannot walk by the footpath which is there reserved 
for gentlemen only, but should we have the impudence to walk 
hy it, every Colonist has then the right to drag us out into the 
centre of the road which is meant for beasts of burden as cattle 
•and horses and carriages. We should not go into trams. Other¬ 
wise we should be prepared to be kicked out of them for our 
inexcusable impudence of defiling the seats which are reserved 
for the Europeans. The traders there cannot be allowed to 
have their own way even in the matter of their selection of 
their clerks and servants.’’ 

Certain international events also had their repercussions on 
India. The rise of Japan after 1868 proved that even a back¬ 
ward Asian country could develop herself without Western 
control. The defeat of Italy by Abyssinia in the battle of 
Adowa in 1896 and of Russia by Japan in 1905 exploded the 
•myth of European superiority. This was interpreted as a sym¬ 
bol of the rise of the East. The Indians could take inspiration 
from those events. It was felt that if a European nation could 
be defeated by an Asian power, it was also possible for the 
Indians to drive away the English from their country. The 
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Kesari wrote on 6 December 1904 : “It was up to this time 
supposed that the Asiatics lacked the sentiment of nationa¬ 
lity and were therefore unable to hold their own before the 
European nations in spite of their individual courage and hero¬ 
ism. It was further believed that the continents of Asia, Africa 
and America were created by Providence to be dominated by 

European nations.The Russo-Japanese War has given a rude 

shock to these beliefs and those who hold them are now begin¬ 
ning to see that there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
Asiatics forming themselves into independent nations and taking 
rank with their European rivals.” The Karachi Chionicle of 
June 1905 wrote : “What one Asiatic has done, others can do.... 
If Japan can drub Russia, India can drub England with equal 
ease...let us drive the British into the sea and take our place 
side by side with Japan among the great powers of the world.” 
The revolutionary movements in China, Turkey, Russia, Ireland 
and Egypt also encouraged the Indians in their fight for free¬ 
dom. 

The growth of education in the country increased the influ¬ 
ence of Western ideas of democracy, nationalism and radical¬ 
ism. The educated Indians became the best propagators and 
followers of militant nationalism. The treatment given to them 
by the foreigners added to their bitterness. They were low paid. 
Many of them were unemployed. They felt very strongly the 
foreign domination. There was a feeling in the country that 
Self-Government was necessary for the economic, political and 
cultural advancement of the country. 

Leaders like B.G. Tilak and B.C. Pal preached the message 
of self-respect and asked the nationalists to rely on the charac¬ 
ter and capacities of the Indian people. They called upon the 
people to build their own future by their own efforts. They 
advocated agitation and mass action. They had no faith in the 
efficacy of constitutional methods. They believed that prayers, 
petitions and protests wvere not going to convince the British 
Government whose only object was to exploit the people of India 
for their own prosperity. To quote Tilak, “Protests are of no 
avail. Mere protests not backed by self-reliance will not help 
the people. Days of protests and prayers have gone.” Again : 
“Prepare your forces, organise your power and then go to work 
so that they cannot refuse you what you demand.” 

Their Methods 

The methods of the Extremists were boycott, Swadeshi and na¬ 
tional education. Boycott was directed primarily against the for¬ 
eign goods but it also included the boycott of the Government 
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services, honours and titles. Both boycott and Swadeshi 
movements had great success. The Englishman of Calcutta 
wrote thus: ‘Tt is absolutely true that Calcutta warehouses 
are full of fabrics and cannot be sold. Many Marwari firms 
have been absolutely ruined, and a number of the biggest Euro¬ 
pean houses have had either to close down their piece-goods 
branch, or to put up with a very small business. In boycott the 
enemies of Raj have found a most effective weapon for injuring 
British interests in the country.” About the methods of the 
Extremists, Lala Lajpat Rai wrote thus ; ’*We desire to turn our 
faces away from the Government Houses and turn them to the 
huts of the people. We want to stop our mouth so far as an 
appeal to the Government is concerned and open our mouth 
with a new appeal to the masses of our people. This is the 
psychology, this is the ethics, this is the spiritual significance of 
the boycott movement.” The same writer declared thus : 
“An Englishman hates or dislikes nothing like beggary. 1 think 
beggar deserves to be hated. Therefore, it is our duty to 
Englishmen to show that we are no long beggars.” The same 
view was expressed by Tilak in these words: “Our motto is self- 
reliance and mendicancy.” Dr. A.R. Desai points out that 
“Extremist leaders revived the memory of the Vedic past of the 
Hindus, the great phase of the reigns of Asoka and Chandra- 
gupta, the heroic deeds of Rana Pratap and Shivaji, the epic 
patriotism of Laxmi Bai, the queen of Jhansi and the leaders of 
1857.” The worship of Durga, Kali, Bhawani and other Hindu 
gods and goddesses was revived and it was believed that they 
alone could give inspiration that was necessary for the emanci¬ 
pation of the country. 

B.C. Pal spoke of so organising the forces of the nation as to 
“compel the submission to our will of any power that may set 
itself against us.” Again, “If the Government were to come and 
tell me today, ‘Take Swaraj', I would say ‘Thank you’ for the 
gift but I will not have that which 1 cannot acquire by my own 
hands.” Regarding the boycott movement B.C. Pal addressed 
his audiences in these words : “You may get a High Court 
judgeship here, a membership of the Legislative Council there, 
possibly an executive membership of the Council. Do you want 
a larger number of Indians in the Civil Services? The whole Civil 
Service might be Indian; but Civil Servants have to carry out 
orders. The supplanting of Europeans by Indian agencies will 
not make for self-government in this country. They say, ‘Can 
you boycott all the Government offices?* Whoever said we 
want? What we can do is this. We can make the Government 
impossible without entirely making it impossible for them to 
find people to serve them. The administration may be made 
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impossible in a variety of wa>s.’* 

The Extremists sought to achieve their poiiiical aims through 
effective agitation and constructive work. They did not believe 
in the cult of the bomb or the revolver and thought in terroa 
of effective political agitation in order to put pressure on the 
Government. In the words of B.C. Pal, “Our programme is that 
we shall so work in the country, so combine the resources of the 
people, so organise the forces of the nation, so develop instincts 
of freedom in the community, that by this means we shall in the 
imperative, compel the submission to our will of any power 
that may set itself against us.** 

The Extremists believed in preparing the nation for freedom 
by active non-violent agitation and passive resistance to autho¬ 
rity. The objects of the passive resistance movement were “to- 
destroy the hypnotism that had caused the people and the 
country to have faith not only in the omnipotence of their rulers 
but also in their altruism.*’ Another object was **to create a 
passionate love of liberty, accompanied by a spirit of sacrifice 
and readiness to suffer for the cause of the country.** Passive 
resistance to authority was considered by all the Extremists as 
an effective weapon of agitation. It implied a programme of 
boycott of Government officials, honours and services. It was 
justified as a perfectly legitimate weapon. B.C. Pal wrote, “The 
administration may be made impossible in a variety of ways. 
It is not actually that every Deputy Magistrate should say : I 
won’t serve it. It is not that when one man resigns nobody will 
be found to take his place. But if you create this spirit in the 
country the Government service will gradually imbibe this spi¬ 
rit, and a whole office may go on strike.We can reduce 

every Indian in government service to the position of a man 
who has fallen from the dignity of Indian citizenship.*’ 

Passive resistance was merely negative work and was not 
sufficient. Positive and Constructive work was also necessary. 
That programme included the encouragement to Swadeshi 
through the revival of Indian industries and boycott of foreign 
goods, the establishment of a national system of education and 
, machinery of administration running independent of the exist¬ 
ing Government. Training in civic responsibility by “the volun¬ 
tary assumption of as much of the civic duties, at present dis¬ 
charged by official or semi-official agency,*’ without violating the 
existing laws. It implied the performance of duties in respect 
of popular education, rural sanitation, preventive police duties, 
regulation of fairs and assemblies, settlement of disputes by 
arbitration, etc. 

In his whirlwind tour of the country, Tilak declared that 
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the Moderates could not deliver the goods and the people 
should look up to the Extremists for the liberation of their 
country. The repetition of resolutions full of prayers to the 
Government could not bring any results. The remedy was not 
petitionr but boycott. To quote him, ‘'We are not armed and 
there is no necessity for arms either. We have a strong weapon, 
a political weapon in boycott. The whole of this administration 
which is carried on by a handful of Englishmen is carried on 
with our assistance. We are in subordinate service. We 
are clerks and willing instruments of our own oppression 
in the hands of an alien Government and the Government 
is ruling over us not by its innate strength but by keeping 
us in ignorance and blindness to the perception of this fact. 
Every Englishman knows that they are a mere handful in this 
country and it is the business of every one of them to fool you 
into believing that you are weak and they are strong. What the 
new Party wants you to do is to realise the fact that your future 
rests entirely in your hands." 

After the Surat session, Tilak had no rest. Single-handed 
he started a many-sided struggle and spread the fire of patriot¬ 
ism in every nook and corner of the Bombay Presidency. He 
went on tours and collected a lot of money for the various na¬ 
tional causes. He asked his audiences to work for Swaraj and 
get ready for sufferings which alone could bring Swaraj. In one 
of his meetings, he declared : "We are at present clamouring 
for Swaraj and therefore the Shivaji festival is the most fitting 
one for us to celebrate. If Shivaji was able to establish Swarajya 
two centuries ago, we too may expect to achieve it some day. 
Swarajya belongs to us by birthright. The Moderates can be 
compared to Shivaji's father Shahji who always used to advise 
his son not to take up arms against the mighty Mohammedan 
monarchs of the Deccan. But Shivaji, who can be compared to 
the Extremists of the present day, gave a new turn to events. 
We arc masters of our fortunes and can govern them if we only 
made up our minds to do so....Swarajya is not far off from us. 
It will come to us the moment we learn to stand on our legs." 
His slogan at the meetings was : '^Swarajya is my birthright, I 
will have it*' 


Action by the Government 

The Government passed the Public Meetings Act, the Cri¬ 
minal Law (Amendment) Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, 
the Explosive Substance Act, 1908, the Newspaper (Incitement 
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to Offences) Act, 1908 and the Indian Press Act, 1910,^ to take 
effective action against the Extremists. Several circulars and 
ordinances were issued which had the effect of abrogating the 
right of free speech and free criticism- Processions, meetings 
and demonstrations were banned. Students and citizens were 
prohibited from taking part in politics. The students who de¬ 
fied the orders were rusticated from their schools and colleges. 
Krishna Kumar Mitra, Pulin Behari Das, Shyam Sunder 
Chakravarti, Aswini Kumar Dutt, Subodh Chandra Malik, Satish 
Chandra Chatterjee, Bhupesh Chandra Nag and Sachindra 
Prasad Bose were deported from Bengal alone. Tilak was 
arrested on 13 July 1908 and was awarded six years* imprison¬ 
ment. He was sent to Mandalay in Burma and kept there in 
“virtual solitary confinement in a prison cell.’* On the same 
day, Harisarvottama Rao and two others were arrested in 
Andhra. Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh were arrested 
in the Punjab and transported. Aurobindo Ghose was kept in 
jail for a year awaiting his trial although he was acquitted by 
the court. Madan Lai Dhingra, who had killed Curzon Wyllie 
was hanged. Bhupendra Nath Datta, the Editor of Yugantar^ 
was given a long sentence. The Yugantar, the Sandhya and 
Bande Mataram were suppressed. Police raids, house searches, 
confiscations and espionage became the order of the day. C.I.D. 
officers were let loose upon society. So great was the repression 
that Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India, wrote to Lord 
Minto thus on 14 July 1908 : must confess to you that I am 
watching with the deepest concern and dismay the thundering 
sentences that are now being passed for sedition, etc. We must 
keep order but excess of severity is not the path to order; on the 
contrary, it is the path to the bomb.*’ 

Their Criticism 

The leaders of militant nationalism have been criticised on 
the ground that they based«their movement for Swaraj on Hindu 
religion and the traditions of Hindu society. It is contended 
that this not only introduced religious obscurantism and mysti¬ 
cism in politics, but also led to the estrangement of the Muslims. 
It also weakened the secular character of the nationalist move¬ 
ment in the country. To quote R.P. Dutt, “The insistence on 

1 About the effect of this Act, A.C. Mazumdar, ihe Congress Presi¬ 
dent, observed: “ihe liberty of the Indian Pre.ss is practically gone and 
the highest tribunals in the land have declared themselves powerless 
to protect it. When the Act was passed the extreme rigour of the 
measure was admitted, but an assurance was given that it would be 
administered with care and consideration. Whether that assurance has 
been honoured more the judgement of in its observance may be left to 
in its breach than the public.” 
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orthodox religion as the heart of the national movement, and 
•the proclamation of the supposed spiritual superiority of the 
ancient Hindu civilisation to modern ‘Western* civilisation (what 
modern psychologists would no doubt term a compensatory 
delusion), inevitably retarded and weakened the real advance of 
the national movement and of political consciousness, while the 
emphasis on Hinduism must bear a share of the responsibility 
for the alienation of wide sections of Moslem opinion from the 
national movement.*’ {India Today, p. 292.) 

However, it cannot be said that the militant nationalists were 
anti'Muslim or wholly communal. Most of them, including 
Tilak, stood for Hindu-Muslim unity. To most of them, 
Bharatmata or the Motherland was a modern nation, not linked 
with religion in any way. Most of them were modern in their 
political thinking and not backward-looking However, the 
British Government took advantage of the Hindu colouring 
given to the nationalist movement and thereby poisoned the 
minds of the Muslims. The result was that a large number of 
educated Muslims either remained away from the nationalist 
movement or became hostile to it. In spite of this. Muslim 
intellectuals like Abdul Rasul, Hazrat Mohani and M.A. Jinnah 
joined the national movement. 

As regards their achievements, the militant nationalists 
added a glorious chapter to the history of the national move¬ 
ment. They clarified its objectives, taught people self-confidence 
and self-reliance and prepared the social base of the movement 
to include the lower middle classes, students, youth and women. 
New methods of political organisation and new modes of 
waging political struggles were introduced. However, the mass 
of the common people, the workers and the peasants, were still 
outside the mainstream of national politics. The Yugantar 
wrote thus on 22 April 1906 after the Braisal Conference : “The 
remedy lies with the people themselves. The thirty crores of 
people inhabiting India must raise their sixty-crores of hands 
to stop this curse of oppression. Force must be stopped by 
force.” , 

About the contribution of the Extremists, Dr Tara Chand 
writes, “But the work of the Extremist leaders had not been in 
vain. During the anti-partition days the Indian people, especially 
the younger generation, had been stirred to its depths and their 
outlook had been changed from one of mendicancy to militancy. 
This generation had heard the rousing speeches of their leaders, 
had read the denunciation of British rule in Bande Mataram 
and the Kesari, had taken part in processions and picketing, had 
•cheerfully borne brutal police attacks and imprisonments, and 
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had thus shown its willingness to sulTer and sacrifice for the 
national cause. Besides the old seats of politics like Bengal^ 
Punjab and Maharashtra, new regions like U.P., Bihar, Orissa, 
Madras and Gujarat were throwing up youngmen with shining 
idealism who were thirsting for action. They looked for stout¬ 
hearted leaders who would lead them into battle. Annie Besant 
who entered politics in 1914 and Tilak who was released fromi 
jail in the middle of the year, were the answer to their prayers.’** 
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THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 


Ireland had great influence on the course of Indian National¬ 
ism. The Irish people raised the demand for Home Rule and 
in September 1914, the Irish Home Rule Act received the royal 
assent. The grant of Home Rule to Ireland made Home Rule a 
respectable phrase. Mrs Annie Besant explains why she chose 
the slogan of Home Rule; *T used the words Home Rule instead 
of self-government. The first is shorter; self-government is 
four syllables and Home Rule only two. For a popular cry a 
short name is better than a long one. Moreover, it was a more 
explicit phrase because self-government might mean independ¬ 
ence, and so, to show that you did not mean a break between 
Great Britain and India, it was necessary to add, “within the 
Empire* and so you have a great mouthful ‘self-government 
within the Empire on colonial lines.' I prefer to call it Home 
Rule. The advantage is that it is a cry for freedom without 
separation.*' N.C. Kelkar explains how the term Home Rule 
was chosen by the Indian Nationalists to express their ultimate 
ideal. This term was borrowed from Ireland as it “reconciled 
freedom with no separation." To quote him, “In India too, 
the term Home Rule serves the useful purpose. For while it 
excludes the policy of separation... it elevates to the proper 
pedestal the policy of India being governed for Indians and by 
Indians." The ideal of Home Rule was adopted in India 
because it “briefly and beautifully expressed the subject matter 
or the claim for self-government within the Empire." The term 
was familiar to the Englishmen and saved them from all the 
imaginary terrors which the word Swarajya created in their 
minds. 

Annie Besant 

Mrs Annie Besant was in England in 1914. During her 
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Stay there, she tried to form an Indian party in the Parliament. 
However, she was not successful but she availed of the opportu> 
•nity to arouse sympathy for the cause of India by her public 
addresses. She conducted propaganda in England in favour of 
granting self-government to India. She set up a Home Rule 
League and addressed a crowded meeting in the Queen’s Hail, 
London. She declared that **the price of India’s loyalty is 
India’s freedom.” 

When she came back to India, she bought a daily newspaper 
in Madras and named it India. In September 1915, she 
made a speech at Bombay in which she pleaded for Home Rule 
or self-government for India. To quote her, “I mean by self- 
government that the country shall have a government by coun- 
-cils, elected by all the people, elected with power of the purse, 
and the government is responsible to the House. Then I mean 
that there should be an elected element in the Imperial Council 
and that the Government there—the holders of portfolios shall 
be responsible to the elected House with the power of the purse 
in the hands of the representatives of the people. 1 mean that 
•in the provinces, provincial parliaments also shall be wholly 
elected with the Ministry responsible to the Parliament, and 
rthat the Governor shall act as the King acts in England, his 
.power being limited.” 

On 25 September 1915, she made a formal announcement 
•about the Home Rule League in New Ind.a: “After conversation 
in India and correspondence with England, which have been 
.joing on for many months and the beginning of which goes 
back to discussions held last year with some English politicians 
•and sympathisers with India, it has been decided to start a Home 
Rule League, with ‘Home Rule for India’ as its only object, 
as an auxiliary to the National Congress here and its British 
‘Committee in England, the special function of the Committee 
being to educate the English democracy in relation to India, 
and to take up the work which Charles Bradlaugh began and 
which was prematurely strtick out of his hands by death.” 
Mrs Annie Besant moved a resolution embodying her ideas in 
-the Bombay Congress session in 1915 but the same was ruled 
out by Congress President on the ground that it contravened 
Article 1 of the Congress constitution. However, it was decided 
that a draft scheme should be prepared by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee after consulting the other bodies. Mrs Annie 
Besant accepted the decision and postponed the formation of 
the League. 

The Moderates did not like the idea of the Home Rule 
Xeague on the ground that ”such an organisation would serve 
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to overlap and perhaps weaken the Congress.** Surendranath 
Banerjea wrote later dn: *‘l must say that the Legaue served to 
•create the first division in the Congress camp after the reunion 
1 did not join it» nor did many of the ex>Presidents of the 

Congress. I incurred some unpopularity.1 had helped to 

•build up the Congress. It was a part of my life-work, my 
pride and my privilege, and it was not in me to do aught which, 
in my opinion, would weaken its influences or the great position 
which it occupied in the estimation of the country.** The 
Moderates did nothing to give effect to the resolution of the 
Bombay Congress. No Home Rule Draft Scheme was prepared 
before 1 September 1916. Mrs Annie Besant felt that she was 
jibsolved of the undertaking. She decided to organise the Home 
Rule League on a regular basis. It was formally inaugurated 
on 15 September 1916 with its headquarters in Madras. 

Two hundred branches of the Home Rule League were set 
up all over India. Through the Home Rule page in New India^ 
Mrs Annie Besant advised the branches about the work to be 
•done. The members were to set up classes to lecture on politi- 
•cal subjects. They were to establish libraries where the public 
could read literature on politics. Pamphlets on political issues 
were to be prepared and circulated. The League members were 
required to undertake social work in their areas, participate in 
municipal activities and organise public meetings and lectures 
to keep the objectives of the Home Rule before 
the public About 26 pamphlets were issued in English and 
some in local languages. They criticised the machinery of the 
:government of India and a demand was made for self-govern¬ 
ment. Mrs Annie Besant herself made a whirlwind tour all 
•over the country and delivered lectures at Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Allahabad and other small and big cities. She criticised the 
foreign policy of the government, the expenditure on Home 
Charges, the methods of recruitment by government, the neglect 
of industries and education, land-revenue policy, etc. 

Tilak 

Tilak who had come back from Burma after six years of 
imprisonment, also decided to set up Home Rule League. The 
question was first mooted by J. Baptista in his Presidential 
Address at the Poona Conference held on 8 May. After wel- 
•coming the re-entry of Tilak into active politics after six years, 
he suggested that the World War olfered a suitable opportunity 
to the Indians to demand Home Rule while helping the govern¬ 
ment in its war-efforts. Tilak concentrated his attention upon 
(his along with the question of re-entry of the Extremists into 
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the Congress. As Tilak was as yet outside the Congress, he 
could give elfect to his ideas without any interference from any 
quarter. On 28 April 1916 the Indian Home Rule League was> 
set up with its headquarters at Poona. The object of this. 
League was to “attain Home Rule or self-government within 
the British Empire by all constitutional means and to educate 
and organise public opinion in the country towards the attain* 
ment of the same.'* 

Week after week, Tilak wrote inspiring articles in his two- 
weeklies in which he urged for Home Rule. His contention was 
that even when war was going on at a distance of a hundred 
miles, Home Rule for Ireland was being discussed in England. 
In the same way, Home Rule for India should be demanded 
without waiting for the termination of the war. He asked for 
a time-limit to be laid down in a Parliamentary Bill within 
which India should be given full self-government. To quote 
him, “All are demanding Swaraj now and the British can no 
longer resist the demand." 

About the middle of 1916, Tilak went on an extensive tour 
for doing propaganda in favour of Home Rule. He explained 
Home Rule as a form of government within the British Empire 
in which the rule of the bureaucracy will be replaced by an 
administration responsible to the people. He appealed mainly 
to the masses while giving simple illustrations. He made it clear 
that he had no quarrel with the Emperor. To quote one of 
his talks, “Who rules India? Does the Emperor come and do 
it? It is carried on through servants like Viceroy, Governor, 
Collector.... If it be said that the present Governor or Collec¬ 
tor is not wanted and another should be brought, would that 
constitue sedition? Do we say, drive away the English Govern¬ 
ment?... Does the Emperor lose anything whether the admin¬ 
istration is carried on by the civil servants or by our Belvi Sahib? 
The rule still remains, the Emperor still remains." He posed 
the questions: “Why do we ask for Swarajya? Arc we fit for 
it?" and answered: “We want only this one thing today. When 
this one is got, the remaining things come into our possession 
themselves....Why are we not fit (for Swarajya)? Have we no 
nose, no eyes, no ears, no intellect.^ Can we not write, have 
we not read books, can we not ride a horse? You bring from 
England a new man of 21 years as Collector. Has he any 
experience at all? He at once becomes the superior of a Mam- 
ladtdar of 60 years' experience who gets Rs 150 to 400 a year 
and has to stand before the young man." Again, “The British 
say that we are not fit and they have come to teach us. But 
how long will you teach us.^ For one generation, for two 
generations or three generations? Is there any end to this? Or 
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must we, just like this, work under you like slaves till the end?” 

In his speeches, Tilak declared emphatically that Home Rule 
was the only cure for India's political ills and grievances, that 
liberty was the birth-right of every man and the aspiration to 
get one's liberty was the essence of a human nature. A small 
minority outside India could not be allowed to rule arbitrarily^ 
In one of his speeches, Tilak observed, ‘Those who are rulings 
over you do not belong to your religion, race or even country.. . 
We do not want the Secretary of State who has been created at 
son-inlaw.... Basic changes must be brought about so as to 
promote the well-being of the people....The question of 
Swarajya is in whose hands should be the administration carried 
on in our India?.... The Swarajya agitation is now carried on 
in the belief that this administration if carried on by some one 
else, or some other visible form would be more beneficial to the 
people than when carried on by those by whose hands it is now 
carried .. .The system which is subsisting now is not wanted 
by us ...To entrust to the people the responsibility of ad¬ 
ministrating their own affairs is the best principle in politics... 
There is no question about this. The same principle prevails in 
the country of those that are governing here in this land of 
ours. When these people go back to their country they have to 
uphold that principle....We want rights. We want a certain 
sort of arrangement giving happiness We will get it. Our chil¬ 
dren will get it. Make the effort that is to be made. Be ready to 
do this work with the thought that the country belongs to you.” 

In one of his speeches, he declared that the man who had 
to live in England and manage the affairs of the whole Empire 
got Rs. 5,000, while the person who carried on the administra¬ 
tion of India here got Rs. 20,000 per month and that was due 
to the fact that he was paid at the cost of India. Tilak stated 
ironically; “This is India. Go and eat.'' Continuing, he stated, 
“For the sort of injustice that is taking place in India, there is 
no other remedy than that the power should pass into the 
people's hands and rest in the hands of the people....We must 
decide upon the arrangement as regards what is to be done in 
our homes, what is to be done in our villhges, what is to be done 
in our Presidency and what is to be done in our country.... 
There are no means of salvation for us unless we have (self-rule) 
in our possession. This principle of politics is almost settled, 
proved from the point of view of history, morality and social 
science.” 

While winding up the first Annual Conference of the League 
held at Nasik on 17-18 May 1917, Tilak emphasized the role 
of the League and its difference from the Congress. According, 
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to him, the Congress was merely a deliberative body whose only 
or main function was to pass pious resolutions. On the other 
rhand. the Home Rule League was pledged to work zealously 
throughout the year for the sole object of achieving Home 
Rule. He did not thank those who wished the League a long 
:<life, but would prefer that the League be dissolved in two years 
.after the grant of Home Rule to India. 

Annie Besant also toured the country and created a lot of 
enthusiasm among the people for the national cause. Her 
articles in the Common Weal and New India were very popular. 
C.Y. Chintamani rightly says: ‘*Annie Besant stirred the country 
by the spoken as well as the written word, as scarcely as anyone 
<else could do.'** Annie Besant’s work was particularly among the 
•women of India who showed ^‘uncalculating heroism, the endur¬ 
ance and the selfless sacriflce of the feminine nature.” To 
.quote Annie Besant, 'The women marched in procession when 
the men were stopped and their prayers in the temples set the 
Internal captive free. Home Rule has become so intertwined 
with religion, by the prayers offered up in the great Southern 
temples and spreading from them to village temples and also 
by its being preached up and down the country by Sadhus and 
and Sanyasis.” 

In March 1917, the Government of India issued a circular 
letter to the local governments laying down the policy to be 
followed with regard to the Home Rule movement. In cases 
where the law was violated, prosecutions were to be launched 
without any hesitation. Students were to be prohibited from 
attending meetings where Home Rule was likely to be discussed. 
“It is scarcely necessary to state that neither the reforms re¬ 
commended by the government of India nor any reforms which 
His Majesty's Government are likely to approve, can bear 
•resemblance to the extravagant demands for the grant of early 
Home Rule to India which the agitators present to their deluded 
audiences. It is evident, therefore, that wider the hopes that 
are excited by the Hoifie Rule organisations, the greater will be 
the disappointment and the more violent the protest when the 
actual reforms that may be approved by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment come in due course to be promulgated.” “In these 
circumstances, it is most important that the several Local 
•Governments should take steps to check these extravagant ex¬ 
pectations which have been engendered by the Home Rule agita- 
itors. It seemed desirable that the Local Governments should, 
through their experienced officers, point out to all Indians who 
are likely to listen to reason that any thought of early Home 

1. Indian Politics Since the Mutinyt p. 102. 
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Rule should be put entirely out of mind. They should warn 
all men of light and leading and all those who have hereditary 
influence over the people at large to dissociate themselves from 
the Home Rule campaign as it is at present being conducted.** 

The Government decided to curb the activities of the Home 
Rule Leaguers who were in the forefront of the agitation. The 
existing statutes were tightened. There was already the Ingress 
to India Ordinance of September 1914 to prevent the entry 
of undesirable aliens into India. The Defence of India Act 
of March 1915 superseded the ordinary criminal law of the 
country and action under it could be taken against the 
agitators. The provisions of the Indian Press Act, 1910 
were strictly enforced to stop the propaganda of the Home 
Rule Leaguers. Circulars were issued by which the students 
of the schools and colleges were forbidden from talcing part in 
the Home Rule movement. In July 1916, Tilak was prosecuted 
for delivering seditious speeches and was ordered to furnish 
a personal bond of Rs. 29,000 “with sureties of Rs. 10,000/- 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year.’’ 
Externment orders were served on him and he was ordered not 
to enter Delhi and the Punjab. Similar action was taken 
against Annie Besant. She was ordered to furnish security for her 
press and The Commonweal and New India. In all she deposi¬ 
ted Rs. 20,000 and the whole amount was forfeited by the 
Government. The Government also took action against Annie 
Besant and her two associates, B P. Wadia and G.S. Arundale. 
Wadia was the Assistant Editor of New India and Arundale 
was the leading contributor. It is stated that the Governor of 
Madras called Annie Besant for an interview and told her that 
she was to be interned. Her reply was : “There is just one 
thing I should like to say to Your Excellency and that is that 
I believe you are striking the deadliest blow against the British 
Empire in India.” Mrs. Besant had been expecting action 
of this nature for some time. In New India of 15 June she 
published an address “To my brothers and sisters in India” in 
anticipation of her internment. “Unless the Government can 
muzzle the whole Indian Press as well^as Reuter,” she wrote, 
“the news of my internment will run round the world and 
proclaim how England, lighting for liberty in .Europe and 
posing as its champion, is more false to liberty in India than 
she is even in Ireland, is in India an autocracy, naked and 
unashamed, under which neither liberty of person and speech 
nor possession of property is safe.” In the same issue of the 
paper, Mrs. Besant published a signed article in which she 
discussed how to carry on the Home Rule propaganda if the 
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League was declared to be an unlawful association. There 
was a lot of indignation all over the country against the 
internment of Annie Besant. Protest meetings were held every¬ 
where and the repression by the police was condemned. 
Mr. M.A. Jinnah joined the Home Rule League immediately 
after the internment of Annie Besant and her associates. A 
joint meeting of the Ail-lndia Congress Committee and the 
Council of the Muslim League was held on 28 July 1917. The 
work done by the Home Rule League was praised and the 
attitude of the Government was condemned. A strong and 
dignified representation was made to the Viceroy of India and 
the Secretary of State for India. A demand was made that a 
substantial instalment of Swaraj be given to India at once. 

Six days after the Madras Provincial Congress Committee 
passed a resolution in favour of passive resistance, Mr. £ S. 
Montagu, the new Secretary of State for India, made his 
historic pronouncement on 20 August 1917 in which it was 
declared that the establishment of responsible government 
in India was the goal of British policy in India. He also 
assured the people that substantial steps would be taken in 
that direction as soon as possible. There can be hardly any 
doubt that the August declaration was the direct result of the 
Home Rule movement and the communication of the Viceroy 
to the Secretary of State to the following effect : “Mrs 
Besant, Tilak and others are fomenting with great vigour 
the agitation for immediate Home Rule, and in the absence of 
any definite announcement of Government of India as to their 
policy in the matter, it is attracting many of those who hitherto 
have held less advanced views. The agitation is having a 
mischievous ehect on public feeling throughout the country." 

Tilak did not suspend or relax the Home Rule agitation. 
He knew that it was the agitation which had forced the 
government to meet the demands of the people of India half¬ 
way and it was therefore necessary to carry on the agitation 
in order to obtain substantial concessions from the government. 
The Home Rule movement became more and more popular 
and tended to become a mass movement. 

The activities of Tilak after the statement of Montagu in 
August 1917 were described in an official report as follows: 
"The capture of the Congress organisation by Mrs Besant and 
Tilak is complete. The Moderate party in the Congress is 
extinguished. The Congress is completely identified with 
Home Rule." After his arrival in India, Montagu had an 
interview with Tilak on 27 November 1917 and he tried in vain 
to secure the support of Tilak for his Reform proposals. He 
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wrote io his Diary that Tilak “is at the moment probably the 
most powerful leader in India and he has it in his power, if 
he chooses, to help materially in the war effort. His procession 
to see me was a veritable triumphant one.’* 

There is no doubt that the Home Rule agitation practically 
ousted the Moderates from the political held. Neither Phero* 
zeshah Mehta nor Gokhale could have possibly prevented his 
re-entry into the Congress even if they were alive. Even the 
utmost efforts of the Moderate leaders could not prevent the 
election of Tilak’s nominee, Mrs Annie Besant, as President 
for the Congress session in December 1917. 

The Congress session held in Calcutta in 1917 with Mrs 
Annie Besant as the President was a great triumph for the 
Home Rule movement. There was a record gathering with 
nearly 5,000 delegates and an equal number of visitors, includ¬ 
ing 400 ladies. The general view was that it was “the 
Congress of Mrs Besant and Mr Tilak—of Mrs Besant more 
than of Mr Tilak.” With her usual eloquence, Mrs Besant 
made a vigorous plea in her presidential address for the imme¬ 
diate introduction of a Bill in the British Parliament for the 
establishment of self-government in India, preferably in 1923 
and not later than 1928. In her address, she declared her 
faith in these words : ‘To see India free, to see her hold up 
her head among the nations, to see her sons and daughters 
respected everywhere, to see her worthy of her mighty past, 
engaged in building a yet mightier future—is not this worth 
working for, worth suffering for, worth living and dying for?” 

The following are some of the passages taken at random 
from her presidential address : 

“Early in the War, I ventured to say that the War could 
not end until England recognised that autocracy and bureaucracy 
must perish in India as well as in Europe. The good Bishop 
of Calcutta, with a courage worthy of his free race, lately de¬ 
clared that it would be hypocritical to pray for victory over 
autocracy in Europe and to maintain itjn India.” 

“I once said in England : ‘The condition of India’s loyalty 
is India’s freedom*. I may now add : ‘The condition of India’s 
usefulness to the Empire is India’s freedom’.” 

“It is said to be an epoch-making event that ‘Indian 
Representatives* took part in the Conference. Representatives 
they were, but, as said, of the British Government in India, 
not of India, whereas their colleagues represented their nations.” 

“India demands Home Rule for two reasons: one essential 
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and vital, the other less important but weighty. First, because 
freedom is the birthright of every nation; secondly, because her 
most important interests are now made subservient to the in¬ 
terests of the British Empire without her consent, and her re¬ 
sources are not utilised for her greatest needs. It is enough only 
to mention the money spent on her Army, not for local defence 
but for Imperial purposes, as compared with that spent on 
primary education.'* 

“It is not a question whether the rule is good or bad. 
German efficiency in Germany is far greater than English 
efficiency in England; the Germans were better fed, had more 
amusements and leisure, less crushing poverty than the English. 
But would any Englishman therefore desire to see Germans 
occupying all the highest positions in England? Why not? 
Because the righteous self-respect and dignity of the free man 
revolt against foreign domination, however superior. As Mr 
Asquith said at the beginning of the War, such a condition 
was ‘inconceivable and would be intolerable*. Why then is it 
the one conceivable system here in India?...Thank God 
that India's eyes are opening; that myriads of her people 
realise that they are men, with a man’s right to manage his 
own affairs. India is no longer on her knees for boons; she is 
on her feet for rights. It is because I have taught this that the 
English in India misunderstand me, and call me seditious; it is 
because 1 have taught this that I am President of this Congress 
today. 

*.And let me say to the Government of India and 

Britain with all frankness and goodwill that India is demanding 
her rights and is not begging for concessions. It is for her to 

say with what she will be satisfied.In this attitude, the 

democracy of Great Britain supports us; the Allies, hghting, 
as Mr. Asquith said, ‘for nothing short of freedom*, support 
us; the great Republic of the United States of America supports 
us; Britain cannot den/her own traditions, contradict her own 
leading statesmen, and shame the free Commonwealth of which 
she is the glorious head in the face of the world.’’ 

At this time, an incident took place which gave an impetus 
to the Home Rule movement. The Delhi War Conference 
was held in April 1918 and prominent national leaders from 
all parts of India were invited to attend it. However, the name 
of Tilak was missing. When this fact was brought to the notice 
of the authorities, the Governor of Bombay included the name 
of Tilak among the provincial leaders who were called in for 
consultation. While supporting the resolution on recruit¬ 
ing Indians in the army, Tilak stated that the enthusiasm of 
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the people of India would be better roused if the appeal was 
coupled with a promise of Home Rule. This was not liked by 
the Governor and he asked Tilak to sit down. The reply of Tilak 
was that if he could not express his views freely, he had no 
option but to walk out and as he left the meeting, many others 
like Mahatma Gandhi, B. G. Horniman editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle, N.C. Kelkar and a number of others followed him. 

This incident annoyed the members of the Bombay Home 
Rule League. They resented the public insult to the members 
of the Indian Home Rule League. On 16 June 1918, a huge 
demonstration was held at Shantaram’s Chawl. The day was 
Home Rule Day and was celebrated with a demonstration of 
volunteers flying flags throughout the city and collecting funds 
in aid of the Home Rule League. The principal market centres 
remained closed. In the evening, a meeting was held which was 
presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed) 
disapproving the methods and measures of the Government for 
the utilisation of the manpower and resources of India. In his 
speech, Mahatma Gandhi condemned the behaviour of the 
Governor. Mr. Jinnah expressed his doubt about the genuine¬ 
ness of the promises of the Government. The members also 
decided not to attend any meeting presided over by Lord 
Willingdon, Governor of Bombay, so long as he did not public¬ 
ly withdraw his objectionable words. The Bombay Home Rule 
League also opposed the extension of any public farewell to the 
Governor on his retirement. 

The agitation for Home Rule also continued in the press. 
In one of his editorials, N.C. Kelkar, editor of Mahratta, 
stated that India was determined not to take rest or allow 
England to take rest so long as she was not granted Home Rule. 
India would not and could not accept any “half-way house” to 
her ambition Her people would not rest content with the 
crumbs thrown to them. To quote, “She refuses to regard her 
present position of milchcow to the British Empire as dignified. 
There is no glory in being a bondman, though attached to the 
retinue of the most illustrious master in the world....The clash 
of arms is much better for mankind than an emasculating peace. 
Erring but responsible manhood is preferable to a life-long 
though secure tutelage. The rugged national life, the uneven 
social surface in pre-British times, was certainly preferable to- 
the dead level and the dull uniformity, established by the steam¬ 
roller of British rule in which first class eminence is impossible 
and all aspiring poppies are always in danger of being cut 
down.” Again, “Even a Shivaji could not hope under the 
British rulers to rise above the rank of Subedar-Major.” 
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On 19 June 1916, The Times of London made an embittered 
and sarcastic attack on the Home Rule League for India. 
However, a commentator added, “We do not know who are 
members of the League, nor have we seen the leaflets. But, as 
soon as peace is proclaimed, after the final defeat of the 
Germanic Powers, we shall be glad to co-operate in a movement 
for the emancipation of India. We do not see how Englishmen 
who claim that they are fighting for national freedom in Europe, 
can honestly continue a system of foreign despotism over 
315,000,000 people in Hindustan.” Referring to the speech of 
Lord Hardinge that British rule in India had brought many 
blessings to the Indians, the commentator added ; “As common 
Englishmen, not highly paid aristocrats and officials, we 
challenge every word of this. It is simply not true. Moreover, 
so insecure is our tenure of this vast empire that Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Fdward Grey have entered into the treaties with 
Japan to hold India for us in case of need. In return Japan 
has been given a free hand in China. We bear in mind, too, 
that Indian troops, on the strength of those Japanese treaties, 
have been fighting on our side in Europe as well as in Asia. 
Home Rule in India will greatly benefit both India and 
England.” 

Sir Subrahmaniya Aiyar, in his capacity as the president of 
Indian Home Rule League Madras, wrote a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States which was sent on 24 June 1917 
through Mr & Mrs Hotchner. That letter formed the subject of 
an interpellation in the House of Commons. The reply of 
Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India, was that the 
Government of India had informed Sir Subrahmaniya Aiyar 
that they viewed his action with surprise and regret. In view of 
his great age, failing health and past judicial services, they did 
not propose to take any further action. Sir Subrahmaniya 
Aiyar would be warned that any repetition of such conduct 
would not be condoned in future. .Mr Montagu himself 
referred to the letter as “disgraceful”. As a protest. 
Sir Subrahmaniya Aiyar renounced his titles of K.C.I,E. and 
Diwan Bahadur. The letter of Subrahmaniya Aiyar was given 
great publicity in the American press. An India Home Rule 
League was established in New York to support the Home Rule 
movement in India and to further friendly relations between the 
two countries. The India Home Rule League had its head¬ 
quarters at 1465 Broadway, New York and it published a 
monthly journal Young India whose first issue appeared in July 
1918. The main object of the League was to place before the 
outside world a true picture of the Indian situation which had 
hitherto been derived from either British sources or Christian 
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missionaries. The Government of India was carrying on 
propaganda against the people of India in the American press 
and the Young India counteracted that propaganda. 

A Home Rule for India League was established in London 
with headquarters at 1, Robert Street, Adelphi. It worked in 
cooperation with the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, the Britain and India Association and United India 
Society. The representatives of these bodies appointed a 
Consultation Committee for the purpose of taking concerted 
action in the advocacy of the Indian demand for home rule. 
Mrs Annie Besant sent a message to the British labourers in 
England : “We are demanding Home Rule as our birth right... 
Help us to become a free Commonwealth under the British 
Crown and wc will bring our manpowei to secure the world 
peace. Our People have died in your war for freedom. Will 
you consent that the children of our dead shall remain a 
subject race ?” 

The result of the activities of the Home Rule Leagues was 
that eminent Americans and Englishmen wrote and spoke for 
self-government in India. A committee of members of Parlia¬ 
ment was formed in London for the purpose of pressing 
forward the claims of India for self-government. In 1918, the 
Labour Party Conference at Nottingham unanimously passed 
a resolution in favour of Home Rule for India. 

In order to counteract the agitation of the reactionary 
elements in England against the grant of responsible govern¬ 
ment to India, the Home Rule League of Mrs Besant had sent 
a deputation to England. The Home Rule League ofTilak 
had also grown by leaps and bounds At the Annual Conference 
of the Home Rule League, a resolution was passed urging the 
necessity of sending immediately a strong deputation of repre¬ 
sentative anil influential men to England. Accordingly, Mr 
Joseph Baptista left for England in July 1917 and carried on a 
campaign of lectures throughout the country. Tilak collected 
money for sending a Home Rule League deputation to England 
and one consisting of the Hon’ble Mr Narasimha Aiyar and 
four others sailed in two batches on 10 March and 18 March 
1918. They safely reached Gibraltar but were forced to disem¬ 
bark there and returned to India under the orders of the British 
War Cabinet 

In the meantime, Tilak decided to lead in person a deputa¬ 
tion to England The idea was heartily supported all over the 
country. Although the Government of India was as anxious 
to send him as he was to go, the War Cabinet informed the 
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Government of India that they would not like the “energies of 
the civil population*’ which “should be concentrated on work 
essential to the prosecution of the war» to be distracted by 
violent inflammatory propaganda.” The contention of the 
Government of India was that Tilak was “more dangerous” 
in India than he was likely to be in England. Ultimately, the 
Government of India prevailed upon Tilak to agree to the 
condition that he would not indulge in “political agitation”. In 
September 1918, Tilak left for England and the first thing he 
did there was to seek the withdrawal of the ban imposed on 
him. His contention was that when a member of the Justice 
Party of Madras who suffered from a similar impediment had 
got it cancelled, there should be no discrimination in his case. 
The result was that the restrictions imposed on him were- 
removed. 

While in England, Tilak carried on a whirlwind campaign 
through his writings and speeches. He appealed to the con¬ 
science of the English people and asked them how long they 
would continue the immoral deed of exploitation and blood¬ 
sucking. H: started his speeches with a long historic il review 
of India going back to the period before Christ. While dealing 
with the English East India Company, he referred to the 
“inhuman practices” of the Company. He pointed out how the 
officers of the English East India Companv exploited the people 
of his country to enrich themselves and tortured, robbed and 
murdered Indian artisans who at that time were the finest 
skilled workers in the world. He referred to the cutting off 
the thumbs of cotton spinners and weavers in India so that 
their products could not compete with English exports. He 
pointed out that the time had now come for the grant of free¬ 
dom and liberty to the people of India. The Allies were enun¬ 
ciating the democratic principles throughout the world and 
Great Britain should make the first start with her own empire 
in India. He carried his appeal to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee of the two Mouses ofParliament set up to consider 
the new Government of India Bill and asked it to fix a time-limit 
for the attainment of full self-government by India. He asked 
his British audiences : “When you acknowledge the intellectual 
powers of Indians, their advance in science, literature and the 
fine arts, how do you refuse them the right of self-government 
and how do you doubt their capacity to manage the affairs of 
the land of their birth ?” 

Tilak wrote to M. Clemenceau, the President of the 
Peace Conference, “It is necessary for me to dwell upon the 
imperative importance of solving the Indian question for pur¬ 
poses of ensuring the future peace of the world and the progress 
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of the people of India. India is self-contained, harbours no 
designs upon the integrity of other states, and has no ambition 
outside India. With her vast area, enormous resources and 
prodigious population, she may well aspire to be a leading 
power in Asia if not in the world. She could, therefore, be a 
powerful steward of the League of Nations in the ^st for 
maintaining the peace of the world and the stability of the 
British Empire against all aggressors and disturbers of peace 
whether in Asia or elsewhere.” 

In order to carry on Home Rule campaign in the United 
States, Lala Lajpat Rai, with two others N.S. Hardikar and 
K.D. Shastri, was sent to the United States. They opened a 
branch of the Home Rule League at San Francisco which had 
been the centre of activities of the Ghadr Party for many years. 
On 20 May 1919, Hardikar sent a report to Tilak informing him 
of the work done in America on behalf of the Home Rule 
League : “From the 9 February to the 6 May, a period of 85 
days, I travelled through 20 states of the Union. I gave 83 
popular addresses and arranged 25 different conferences. The 
conferences were held in ten states and 25 large cities and were 
the result of 24 extensive tours. In the cities the audiences 
ranged from 25 to 3,000. I sold 4,000 copies of ‘Self-Determina¬ 
tion for India* and 1,500 copies of ‘Get 7'ogether on India*. 
In all the cities I was received at principal colleges and by the 
chief newspaper proprietors. Going from one place to another 
to speak, I could only arrange conferences at 25 places and 
had to refuse nine invitations.** 

Lala Lajpat Rai also sent a report in which he said, “Dr. 
Hardikar has returned from his tour which was very successful 
from every point of view. He brought new members, establish¬ 
ed new branches and secured also some funds. We have been 
issuing occasional bulletins to the United States Press giving 
them a summary of what we put in the English Press.*’ He also 
sent a leaflet by Norman Thomas entitled, “Rebellion in India”. 
Thomas was one of the speakers at an Irish Revolutionary 
meeting in New York at which the Indian question was also 
discussed. 

The Government of India was receiving the reports that 
Lajpat Rai’s wide publicity campaign in the United States was 
producing tremendous e:^ect. What worried it more was the 
association of Americans and Englishmen with the campaign. 
The Bombay Government and the members of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy were perturbed over what they called 
the “slandering” anti-British propaganda which the Indians and 
their friends were carrying on in the American Press. They had 
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the reports examined by a senior officer who suggested counter¬ 
propaganda by the Government of India in the United States 
^nd the same was done. However, that was not much of a 
success as compared with the Home Rule campaign. 

In the work of propaganda in Great Britain and the United 
States, the Congress was nowhere in the campaign which was 
•carried on in the name of the Home Rule League and under 
the direction of Tilalc. He was the torch-burner and the torch- 
bearer. 

The view of Dr Tara Chand is that the Home Rule move¬ 
ment was the natural culmination of the nationalist movement 
which had been gathering force since the partition of Bengal 
^nd the Swadeshi movement in 1905. The movement received 
a great impetus from the outbreak of the World War I in 1914 
and disgraceful treatment accorded to the Indians in South 
African and Crown colonies which created great excitement in 
India about the same time. The Home Rule movement marked 
the beginning of a new phase in India’s struggle for freedom. 
Jt placed before the country a concrete scheme of self-govern¬ 
ment. It emphasised the point that if the Congress really 
wanted to achieve this goal, it must cease to be a club of 
armed-chair politicians taking to public work only to the extent 
to which their leisure permitted them. The movement should 
be guided by leaders who were prepared to place their whole 
time and energy at the service of their country. This new ideal 
of a political leader became a new standard of public life. The 
Home Rule movement also emphasised the fact that the entire 
national resources must be utilized to attain freedom and all 
national elVorts should be concentrated on one specific purpose. 
The Home Rule movement was a fitting end of Tilak’s noble 
political career. This movement shows him at his best as a 
sincere, fearless and unbending patriot who fought for his 
■country with a religious zeal without caring for the favour or 
frowns, either of the people or of the Government. He initia¬ 
ted the mass movement in the political field which worked such 
a miracle in the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr S.R. Mehrotra writes, “The Home Rule Leagues cieated 
a significant impact on the national movement in India. For the 
first time—in 1916-18—agitation had been aroused on a nation¬ 
wide scale and a network of political committees covered much 
of India. They imparted a sense of impatience to the national 
movement as a whole. They introduced a new style of political 
4igitation in India and mobilized the support of new regions 
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and sections of the population.”^ Dr Judith M. Brown osberves^ 
“The Home Rule Leagues began in halting fashion what 
Gandhi was later to do boldly and with far greater success. 
They formulated techniques which he developed, and began to 
till the ground in areas where he was to reap a great harvest of 
support. Their activities were a hint that there might soon be 
an end to the politics of studied limitation. Some of the 
politicians at least had realised that if they were to succeed 
in gaining the Raj’s consent to anything beyond the very 
limited demands they had so far made they would have ta 
expand their range of support, and in order to do so they 
would have to evolve a new political style.”® 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY AND TERRORIST 

MOVEMENT 


Causes 

There were many causes for the rise of revolutionary and 
terrorist movement in the country. The rising of 1857 had its 
effect on the future generations of the country. The sacrifices 
made by the Indians on that occasion gave inspiration to many 
to follow their example. The spirit of revenge with which the 
rebels of 1857 were crushed and even the innocent Indians were 
massacred by the British soldiers even after the failure of the 
revolt inflamed the minds of many Indians. There was a general 
awakening in the country in the second half of the 19th 
century and people started thinking in terms of ending 
the foreign rule at any cost, even if the use of force was 
nece.ssary for that purpose. The timidity of the Moderates 
exasperated the youth of India and they decided to take 
to violence to turn out the foreigners from the country. 
The Indian press was instrumental in putting the Indian case 
before the people and asked for action against British tyranny 
in the country. Themiinds of young Indians were also affec¬ 
ted by the large number of political assassinations in Europe 
at the hands of the Anarchists, e.g., Emperors of Russia and 
Italy, Empress Elizabeth of Austria, Prime Minister of Spain, 
President Carnot of France, Minister of the Interior of Russia 
and the Governor-General of Finland. The murderer of the 
Empress of Austria is stated to have declared: **Long live anar¬ 
chy! Let there be only 200 such brave men as myself and all 
the thrones of the world will be empty.'* All these murders 
took place a few years before the partition of Bengal in 1905 
and naturally their effect on the youth was bound to be pro¬ 
found. The unification of Germany and Italy, the defeat of 
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Italy by Abyssinia in 1896 and of Russia by Japan in 1905, the 
Nihilist movement in Russia and the Young Turk movement in 
Turkey had their impact on the revolutionaries in India. Many 
men in India were convinced that the British rule in India could 
not be ended by constitutional methods and force had to be 
employed for that purpose. These revolutionaries believed in 
the philosophy of bomb or pistol in one hand and the Gita in 
the other. 

The terrorists considered the British Government as a 
vicious institution which was founded on force and fraud. They 
felt no hesitation in working for its destruction by violent 
means. They virtually declared war against the government and 
appealed to all lovers of freedom: **Do not be led away by 
false hopes and temporary conciliations. Let not any concilia¬ 
tory measure of the government pacify you and scare you away 
from your path Sacrifice white blood unadulterated and 
pure to your gods on the altar of freedom; the bones of the 
martyrs are crying for vengeance, and you will be a traitor to 
your community if you do not adequately respond to the 
call.” 

The terrorists advocated the shooting of Europeans and 
securing the help of the Indian soldiers in this work. They 
considered it as a sacred duty to subvert the British rule in 
India by violent means. Most of the terrorists in Bengal were 
either the followers of the Mother cult or Vedant. The former 
praised the Shakti spirit us symbolizing the Motherland in 
^iiferent stages and conditions: ”Jagatdhatrl—riding a lion 
which has the prostrate body of an elephant under its paw, 
represented the Motherland in the early jungle clearing stage. 
This is, says Bankim Chandra, the Mother as she was. Kali the 
grim goddess dancing on the prostrate form of Shiva, the God -- 

this, says Bankim Chandra, is the mother as she is. Dwga, 

the ten-headed goddess, armed with swords and spears in some 

hands.riding a lion, lighting with demons.this, says 

Bankim Chandra, is the mother as she will be.” 

Durga called upon her devotees to «strike down the white 
demons who were tormenting the children of the soil and were 
playing havoc on their culture and religion. The Vedantists 
got their inspiration from the writings and speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda and the message of Lord Krishna in the Gita. 
About the worshippers of the mother and the Vedantists, Lajpat 
Rai wrote that they were religious men with a remarkable sense 
of duty and honour and were true to their vows. To quote him, 
”They are neither Nihilists noranar chists. They are patriots 
who have raised their patriotism to the pitch of a religion. 
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Their religion remarkably fits in with their patriotism and 
makes the latter indescribably intense and alive. Their whole 
life is permeated with it.” 

A small number of terrorists were like the Nihilists. They 
had no moral or religious scruples and they raised dacoity 
itself to the level of patriotism They organised a campaign of 
the loot and destruction of the property of the government. 
Anyone who actively helped the government or sympathised 
with it was considered to be their enemy. They believed that 
they had a holy mission and their nationalism entitled them 
to levy taxes and collect money by force. Their programme 
included political dacoities and assassinations. They formed a 
majority in Eastern Bengal and as a result of their activities, 
the relations between the Hindus and Muslims were strained. 

In the words of Lala Lajpat Rai, ttie revolutionaries “are 
for organised rebellion, for tampering with the army, for raising 
the standard of revolt, and for carrying on a guerilla war. For 
the purposes of this rebellion or war they may do and will do 
anything that is necessary to be done: but otherwise they would 
neither murder nor loot.” Lala Hardayal and most of the 
workers of the Ghadr party belonged to this school. Their 
view was that life in political bondage is a negation of life. 
Life implies the capacity to grow and develop. A slave is not 
free to grow. He is at the mercy of his master who is also his 
conscience-keeper. Every man must strive to free himself 
from bondage in the interests of his physical, moral and spiri¬ 
tual growth. Life with respect and honour, with profit and 
advantage, is possible only under freedom. The revolutionaries 
organised internal revolts and created disaffection in the army. 
For their arms and ammunition, they relied upon help from 
outside Powers. 

The revolutionary doctrines did not appeal to the people 
who were liable to be lost in the maze of humanism and meta¬ 
physical abstractions# No attempt was made to spread 
revolutionary ideas among the masses in the rural areas. The 
members of the Sedition Committee wrote thus about the 
revolutionaries; “Abundant evidence has compelled us to the 
conclusion that the secondary English schools, and in a less 
degree the colleges of Bengal have been regarded by the 
revolutionaries as their most fruitful recruiting centres ... 
Probably the worst feature of the situation is the low wages 
and the complete absence of prospects which are the fate of 
teachers in secondary schools....It is customary to trace the 
genesis of much sedition and crime to the back streets and 
lanes of Calcutta and Dacca, where the organisers of anarchic 
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conspiracies seek tbeir agents from among university students^ 
This view is correct as far as it goes, but it is in the high 
schools, with their underpaid and discontented teachers, their 
crowded, dark and ill-ventilated classrooms, and their soul- 
destroying process of unceasing cram, that the seeds of discon¬ 
tent and fanaticism are sown.” 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra was an important centre of the activities of 
the revolutionaries. It was in this land that Shivaji had raised 
the standard of revolt and laid the foundations of a great 
Maratha Empire. It was from Poona that the first three 
Peshwas exercised their spiritual and secular authority. The 
idea of Hindu-pad-padshahi was associated with this region. 
The heroic deeds of Nana Sahib and Tantia Tope in 1857 fired 
the imagination of the youth of Maharashtra. There was a 
feeling that the growing rural indebtedness and the frequent 
epidemics and famines were due to the British rule in this 
country. 

The name of Vasudeo Balwant Phadake stands foremost in 
the revolutionary movement in Maharashtra. He was born in 
1845. He was profoundly influenced by the ideas of Ranade. 
He was bitter against the Englishmen who were drawing fat 
salaries at the expense of the starving Indians. When famine 
broke out in Poona in 1876, the Government, instead of organi¬ 
sing relief work, levied heavier taxes on the people. Vasudeo 
resigned his government job and undertook a tour of Maharash¬ 
tra. He went from place to place to organise the people against 
the Government. He started collecting arms and ammunition 
to turn out the English from the country and for that purpose 
he had no hesitation in plundering the money-lenders. For 
some time, he created a reign of terror in the seven districts of 
Maharashtra. The Government announced a reward for his 
arrest and he was captured by Major Daniel on 20 July 1879. 
He was put up for trial, convicted and sentenced to life impri¬ 
sonment. His conviction was upheld by the High Court and he 
was sent to Aden jail. In October 1880, he made an attempt 
to escape but was pursued and caught after 17 miles of pursuit. 
He died in February 1883. He made the following statement 
at the time of his conviction by the Sessions Court: 'The Indian 
people are today standing on the threshold of death. The 
British bureaucracy and the government machinery have ground 
down the common masses that have been already harassed by 
famines and food scarcities. We, the sons of Bharat, are made 
the object of intense hatred and contempt. Wherever you cast 
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^rour glance, you witness only such sights, hear such words, as 
no Hindu or Muslim whose necks have been straight so long 
with self-respect can do anything but bend his head in shame. 
.Death would have been more honourable for us all than this 
.disgraceful slavery. Had 1 but succeeded in my design, 1 would 
iiave accomplished a great task. It was my ambition to estab¬ 
lish a Republic of free India. I have always preached in my 
lectures that our bliss lies in killing the British people. I told 
my audience a number of times that if they did not help me in 
this task, then the British rulers will destroy them root and 
branch. Oh citizens of India ! Why should I not suRer like 
the great sage Dadheechi ? If by my sacrifice and bold surren¬ 
der, I can help your resurrection from slavery, why should I not 
make elfort ? Accept this my last bow.” 

Damodar Chapekar was another hero of the same type. 
Although he was essentially a soldier, he took up the profession 
of Kirtan as the Brahmins were not eligible for recruitment in 
the army. He began to hate British administration in India. 
On one occasion, he observed thus : “Mere recalling the mighty 
deeds of Shivaji will not deliver the goods. If we want freedom, 
we shall have to plunge in action like our idols—Shivaji and 
Baji Rao. My young friends ! the time has come to sharpen 
our swords in order to behead the enemies. Let us take a 
pledge to fight till the last breath and die bravely but not with¬ 
out tainting the earth red with English blood. Be not idle; be 
not a lifeless burden on the country. Be up and doing; be a 
hero in the strife. Is it not shameful that we call our country 
Hindustan (the land of the Hindus) but let it be ruled over by 
the Englishmen?” When Mr. Rand, the Plague Commissioner of 
Poona and Mr. Ayerst were coming back from the Government 
House, they were shot dead by Damodar Chapekar. The result 
was that he and a few others were hanged by the Government. 

Tilak played an important part in furthering the cause of the 
revolutionary movement in Maharashtra. In 1895, he inaugura¬ 
ted the Shivaji and Ganpati festivals. By doing so. he gave a 
religious sanction to the movement against the British Govern¬ 
ment. These festivals became the spring-boards of revolutionary 
enterprises. Fiery speeches were delivered on these occasions. 
At the Shivaji Coronation Festival held on 12 June 1897, Prof. 
Jinsiwala declared; “The people who took part in the French 
Revolution denied that they committed murders and maintained 
that they were only removing thorns from their path. Why 
should not the same principle be applied to Maharashtra?” To 
xiiuote Prof. Bhanu, “We are all striving to regain our lost in¬ 
dependence, and this terrible load is to be uplifted by us all in 
combination. If anyone be crushing down the country from 
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^bove, cut him oiT.” On the same occasion, Tilak called upon 
Che people to “rise above the Penal Code into the rarefied at¬ 
mosphere of the sacred Bhagvad-Gita.” He justified the murder 
of Afzal Khan by Shivaji and observed : “If thieves enter our 
house and we have no strength to drive them out, should we 
not without hesitation shut them in and burn them alive? God 
has conferred on the Mlechhas (foreigners) no grant of Hindus¬ 
tan inscribed on imperishable brass.” The Shivaji Slokas were 
worded : “We shall cut countless heads of enemies. Listen, we 
shall risk our lives on battlefield in a national war; we shall 
shed upon the earth the life-blood of the enemies, who destroy 
our religion; we shall die after killing only while you will hear 
the story like women.” The contents of the Ganpati Slokas 
were like this: “Alas, you are not ashamed to remain in servi¬ 
tude; try therefore to commit suicide; do not remain idle or 
thereby burden the earth; this is called Hindustan. How is it 
that the English rule here?” 

Towards the end of 1896, there was a severe famine in the 
Deccan and Tilak started a no-rent campagin. He called upon 
the peasants not to pay land revenue to the Government. In 
1897, there was an outbreak of plague. Mr. Rand, the Plague 
Commissioner, was murdered along with Mr Ayerst. Tilak was 
arrested and sentenced to 18 months’rigorous imprisonment. 
There was a lot of political activity in Maharashtra. There were 
.Shivaji clubs, anti-cow-killing societies, Ganpati choirs, national 
festivals, gymnastic clubs, etc. Poona, Nasik, Kolhapur and 
Bombay were the centres of these activities. The statue of 
Queen Victoria was mutilated at Bombay. An attempt was 
made to burn the Church Mission Hall. The Marathi press 
was revolutionary in tone. Shivram Mahadeo, editor of a week¬ 
ly, was given many warnings by the Government and ulti¬ 
mately sentenced to 19 months imprisonment in 1908. Three 
editors of the Vihari were prosecuted for their seditious 
writings. Two editors of Hind Swarajya of Bombay were award¬ 
ed three years of rigorous imprisonment in 1908. Balkrishna 
Ravji Palvankar, editor of the Rastramukh of Bombay, was sen¬ 
tenced to 18 months rigorous imprisonment. The editor, joint 
editor and printer of Visvavritta of Kolhapur were sentenced to 
three years, two years and 18 months imprisonment respectively. 
Dhondonath Phadke, editor of Arunodaya of Bombay, was given 

14 months rigorous imprisonment. Tilak was arrested in 1908, 
prosecuted and convicted and sentenced to six years' transporta¬ 
tion. He was prosecuted on account of his comments on Muzaf- 
farpur Bomb Outrage case in which two English ladies were 
killed by Khudiram Bose. To quote Tilak, “The bomb outrage 

15 a political thermometer showing how greatly the people 
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were becoming desperate and exasperated." The view of 
Tilak was that the bombs of the Bengalees were not subversive 
of society. "There is an excess of patriotism at the root of the 
bomb in Bengal. Muskets and guns may be taken away from 

the subjects by means of the Arms Act.,but is it possible 

to stop or to do away with the bomb by means of laws.or 

by swarms of detective police ? The bomb.is a kind of 

witchcraft, it is a charm, an amulet. It has not much the fea¬ 
tures of a visible object manufactured in big factories. Big fac¬ 
tories are necessary for the bombs required by the military 
forces of Government, but not much in the way of materials is 
necessary to prepare five or ten bombs required ly violent turn¬ 
headed persons. In India it is still a secret knowledge (know¬ 
ledge of bomb manufacture) but when the number of turn-headed 
persons increases owing to the stringent enforcement of the 
policy of repression, what time it takes for the charms and the 
magical love of Bengal to spread throughout India." When 
Tilak was transported to Burma in 1908, the Bande Mataram of 
Bengal wrote : "Go Tilak, wherever you may be sent to crush 
your body. Your example will hover around us all unimprison¬ 
ed and unexiled. The casket of the chains will not only eat 
into your limbs but also into every heart of the country to stir 
it up to its duty. Nearer the God, nearer the fire. He places 
his good soldiers in the very thick of the battle. You have 
fulfilled your mission; you have taught your people to bear mis* 
fortunes rather than deny their country, you have startled the 
deep slumber of false opinions, you have thrilled a pang of 
noble shame through callous conscience. And into the next 
age, if not into your own, you have flashed an epidemic of no¬ 
bleness. What else have patriots, heroes and martyrs 
done ?" 

V.D. Savarkar was doing a lot of revolutionary work in 
England. His younger brother, Ganesh Damodar Savarkar, 
who was in India, became the head of the revolutionary acti¬ 
vities at Nasik. He waf the founder of Abhinav Bharat Society. 
In April 1907, he printed 2,000 copies of the Marathi version 
of the autobiography of Mazzini In the Introduction, he re¬ 
commended reliance on the youth, secret import and storage of 
weapons, the opening of a weapon factory and giving politics 
the status of religion. In 1909, he published a pamphlet which 
contained many inflammatory verses. In one of the poems he 
said: "Take up the sword and destroy the Government because 
it is foreign and aggressive." The title of another poem was : 
"Who obtained independence without a battle ?" He was pro¬ 
secuted and sentenced to transportation for life with forfeiture 
of property. 
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V.D. S»varkar had sent a parcel containing 20 Browning 
automatic pistols with ammunition to Bombay concealed in the 
false bottom of a box forming part of the luggage of one 
Chaturbhuj Amin who was working as a cook in the India 
House. The pistols were to be used by the members of the 
Abhinav Bharat Society. Before the parcel reached India, 
Ganesh had already been arrested. The members of the Abhi' 
nav Bharat Society decided to murder Jackson, District Magis> 
trate of Nasik, as he had convicted Ganesh Savarkar. Jackson 
was actually shot de^d on 21 December 1909. Anant Laxman 
Kanhere declared : “I have performed my part. Ganesh Damo- 
dar Savarkar is being sentenced to transportation for life in 
your administration whereas your Executive Engineer Mr. Wil¬ 
liams who caused the death of an Indian cartman is being rewar¬ 
ded with life. It is for this that I have killed Jackson. I have 
no desire to run away.” The details of the Nasik conspiracy 
were divulged by one Ganu Vaidya who was a member of the 
Nasik branch of the Abhinav Bharat Society. Acting on the 
information supplied by him, the police rounded up 37 young- 
men, three of whom were hanged and the rest were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. 

Mr Jackson had arrested Ganesh Savarkar on the instiga¬ 
tion of Sir Curzon Willie who had laid a ring of spies around 
the India House to w'atch the activities of the Indian students. 
He also dictated the British policies concerning India. Sir Cur¬ 
zon Willie was shot dead on 1 July 1909 by Madanlal Dhingia. 
When he was arrested a chit was recovered from his pocket and 
it read as follows: ”1 attempted to shed English blood inten¬ 
tionally and with purpose as a humble protest against the 
inhuman transportation and hanging of Indian youth.” 
At the time of his trial, he made the following statement : ‘T 
admit the other day I attempted to shed English blood as a 
humble revenge for the inhuman happenings and deportations 
of the Indian patriotic youths and in this I have consulted with 
none but my own conscience. 1 have conspired with none but 
with my own duty. I believe that a nation held in bondage with 
the help of bayonets is in a state of perpetual war and since the 
guns are denied to me I drew forth my pistol and attacked by 
surprise. What could a son poor in wealth and intellect like 
me offer to the Mother except my own blood ? My only prayer 
to God is that 1 may again return to the same Mother and re¬ 
die in the same sacred cause till the Mother is freed for the ser¬ 
vice of humanity and glory of God. Vande Mataram” Madan¬ 
lal was sentenced to death and hanged on 16 August 1909. 

On 9 November 1909, an attempt was made to blow up the 
carriage in which Lord and Lady Minto were driving through 
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the city of Ahmcdabad. Two coconut bombs were thrown 
but they did not explode in time. In 1910, in this connection 
three Brahmins were convicted at Satara. 

At GA'alior, twenty-two Brahmins who were the members of 
a revolutionary society called Nav Bharat Society, were put on 
trial and many of them were convicted. Their link with the 
Abhinav Bharat Society of Nasik was established. 

Bengal 

In addition to Maharashtra, the revolutionary movement 
was also strong in Bengal. The revolutionaries in Bengal came 
from the educated classes. It is pointed out that after 1857, 
Bengal alone produced more intermediates, graduates and 
M.A.s than all other provinces put together. The same was the 
condition in the following decades. It is these educated people 
who became revolutionaries. The work done by Bankim Chan¬ 
dra Chatterjee, Ramkrishna Paramhansa, Swami Vivekananda, 
Rajnarain Bose and Nabagopal Mitra had its eifect. Unemploy¬ 
ment among the educated classes in Bengal made the situation 
intolerable. Things were made worse by the anti-Bengalee atti¬ 
tude of the English officials, who refused to recruit Bengalees 
in Government service. The Government advertisements con¬ 
tained the following words; "‘Bengalee Baboos need not 
apply.” This was bound to have its repercussions. In order 
to reduce the influence of the Bengalees, Lord Curzon passed 
the Calcutta Corporation Act. The Universities Act was passed 
with a similar object in mind. The partition of Bengal in 1905 
was intended to divide the nationalists of Bengal. The people 
of Bengal who had fought against the European Indigo-planters 
with their fish-spears and bamboo clubs, were not going to be 
cowed down and they accepted the challenge. 

Aurobindo Ghose and B.C. Pal played an important part 
in the revolutionary movement. As regards Aurobindo Ghose, 
from the start he did not believe in loyal co-operation with the 
Government or asking for concessions from the Government. 
He was also opposed to the grant of self-Government to India 
on the colonial pattern. He summed up his view in these words: 
“God has sent us in the world to fulhl ourselves individually, 
to fulfil ourselves in our family, to fulfil ourselves in our class, 
to fulfil ourselves in our nation, to fulhl ourselves in humanity.** 
For all this, freedom of a country was essential and that is why 
Aurobindo stood for the Independence of the country. Auro¬ 
bindo not only stood for an ideal, but he also wanted his 
countrymen to achieve that ideal through strength, courage, 
manhood and suffering. To quote him, “What the Mother 
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needs is hard clear steel for her sword, hard massive granite 
for her fortress, wood that will not break for the handle of her 
•bow, tough substance .. . for the axle of her chariot. For the 
battle is near and the trumpet ready for the signal.” Aurobindo 
had a hrm and passionate faith in his country. To quote him: 
“We are no ordinary people; wc are the children of those 
mothers who entered Hre with a smile; we are a people to whom 
suffering is welcome... .We are a people in whom God has 
chosen to manifest Himself more than once, and if we are rising 
again today before the world with a suddenness which has 
astonished the nations, it is because God has chosen to manifest 
in us again; because the divine power has entered the nation to 
raise it up and do the Will of God. It matters not, therefore, 
who is taken away and who remains.” 

Aurobindo gave patriotism and nationalism the status of 
religion. To quote him: ‘‘Nationalism is a religion that has 

come from God.Nationalism is not going to be crushed. 

Nationalism survives in the strength of God; it is immortal: it 

cannot die because.God cannot be killed; God cannot be 

sent to gaol.” Again, “When it is said that India shall rise, 
it is the Sanatana Dharnia that shall rise. When it is said that 
India shall be great, it is the Sanatana Dharma that shall be 
great. When it is said that India shall expand and extend her¬ 
self, it is the Sanatana Dharma that shall expand and extend 
itself over the world. It is for the Dharma and by the Dharma 
that India exists. To magnify the religion means to magnify 
the country.” 

The view of Lord Minto was that lecturing as practised by 
B.C. Pal was “far more dangerous than any number of news¬ 
paper articles.” B C. Pal was the founder of the Bande Mataram, 
Swaraj and New India. He gave forceful speeches, but expressed 
himself in such a manner that the Government was not able to 
take action against him. In 1907, he toured the whole of 
Bengal and took the message of boycott to the people. He 
addressed students at Rangpur in these words: “If you put a 
fly in a glass and put a lid upon it, the fly tries its utmost to 
escape. If you throw an ant into water it will try to save itself 
by catching at a straw. If you confine a bird in a cage it tries 
to break the bars and free itself. Are men inferior to flies, ants 
and birds? Do they prefer to remain passive and in bondage?” 
Again. “Just repeat the following three terms: “We are thirty 
crores and they are three lakhs; we are powerful and they are 
weak. The power of the subject is genuine and that of the 
King is false*.” 

B.C. Pal also toured the Madras Presidency and preached 
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the gospel of Swaraj. He was imprisoned for six months for 
his refusal to give evidence against Aurobindo Ghose. When he 
was released two of his admirers from Madras celebrated his 
release by holding a public meeting, hoisting the flag of Swaraj 
and pledging to boycott everything foreign. Both of them were 
arrested by the Government and that led to a riot at Tin- 
nevelly. The Sedition Committee Report says: "It was marked 
by wholesale and deliberate destruction of Government property 
in open defiance of the constituted authority.” Every public 
building in Tinnevelly, except the Sub-Registrar’s Office, was 
attacked. The furniture and records of these buildings were set 
on fire, as well as portions of the buildings themselves. The 
Municipal Office was gutted. Twenty seven persons were con¬ 
victed and sentenced for participation in the riot. 

The revolutionary press in Bengal also helped the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. Day after day, it continued to point out 
the acts of omission and commission of the British Government 
in India. It put before the people examples from past history 
to show that independence could not be won without heroic 
deeds or martyrdom. An appeal was made to the people to 
adopt all possible methods to turn out the British from the 
country. 

Among the revolutionary papers, the Yugantar was the most 
violent. It was published between 1906 and 1908. It called 
upon the people of India to sacrifice themselves at the altar of 
the Motherland It asked every Bengalee to take a life before 
giving his life. To quote from the Yugantar: ‘‘We will bathe in 
the ememy’s blood and with it dye Hindustan.” Again, ‘‘Look 
there, the terrible sword glowing with blood is swirling. Look 
there, the guerilla bands are swarming the country; they are 
plundering the arsenals; there, the vacant throne of the demon 
is being washed away by the waves of the Bay of Bengal.” 

The Bande Mataram edited by Aurobindo Ghose preached 
the same gospel as the* Yugantar. It declared: ‘The time is 
coming, the call will soon go forth for the hero, the martyr, the 
man of iron will, the grim fighter, the born leader in action, the 
priest of Kali who can tear his heart out of his body and ofTer 
it as a bleeding sacrifice on the mother’s altar.” 

The Sar.dhya also fell in the same category. To quote from 
it: ‘‘If you want life and independence, then the EeringhCs 
lights will have to be extinguished one by one and you will have 
to descend into the dark cave of barbarism.” This newspaper 
referred to the victory of Japan over Russia in these words : 
"The spell is broken; the magic web is torn. The opportunity 
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has arrived to wash oif the mire of English luxuriousness.” 
Two specimen extracts from the Sandhya published on 22 & 23 
January 1908 are as follows: 

O) ‘‘Oh brother! the litigation in Feringhi's court is 
but a game of deceit. Where there is deceit there is 
hide and seek....We want that the people of this country 
should see the real (manifested) form of the Feringhi. 
Let the veil of the great illusion of the Feringhi be 
removed—no matter what may happen to the FeringhCs 
lot.. .This factionless, this abusing, for all this is the 
Feringhi not responsible? In fact, so long as the dazzle 
of the Feringhi's love is not removed, you will not go 
and sit in your stronghold. We want to dispel this 
dazzle....The Feringhi has not indulged in...tall talk out 
of any desire for our welfare... We want to explain but 
this much, that to the vanquished all conquerors are 
the same, equally oppressive, and equally persecuting.... 
The welfare of the country is impossible unless Feringh- 
ism is given up—that vengeance is far away if any 
reliance is placed in the FeringhVs word of hope.” 

(2) ‘’We do not get frightened at frowns...We speak 
plainly not with the object of destroying your Govern¬ 
ment. We know that by virtue of the soil of India none 
can for ever exercise his authority here with the sceptre 
of government in hand. The Musalman is gone, and 
you will go also, no matter whether we abhore you or 
praise you. Oh Feringhi] you have not come to this 
country to stay. This is our firm belief—our living con¬ 
viction We only want to show you that whatever sort 
of laws you make, we can deceive you at every step— 
and we deceive you. The more you increase the coils of 
law the greater will be our crookedness. Make new 
laws and you will see the fun. Stupid Feringhi^ you 
are the ruler of India simply by good luck; for we have 
known by one scratch what your qualifications are.” 


There was also revolutionary literature in Bengal. Circulars 
like “Who is our King?” and “Golden Bengal” were issued in 
1906. Books entitled Bartaman Rana-niti (The Modern Art of 
War), Bhawani Mandir and Mukti-Kon Pathe (What is the Path 
of Salvation) were published and circulated among the people. 
Bhawani Mandir was published in 1905. It gives a detailed 
plan of establishing a religious sanctuary as the basis or centre 
of revolutionary activities. The temple of the Goddess Bhawani 
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was in a secluded place, far from human habitation, in a calm 
and serene atmosphere. This was to be the centre of a new 
order of political devotees. They might or might not become- 
sanyasis (ascetics) but were to lead the life of Brahmachari. 
They were to return to the life of a householder only when the 
object was achieved. This object was the freedom of India from 
the foreign yoke. The book is a remarkable one. It lays main 
stress on the glorification of Kali under the names of Shakti 
and Bhawani and preaching of the gospel of force and physical 
strength as the necessary condition of political freedom. The 
central theme of the work is the organization of a band of 
workers who were to prepare the way for revolution in India 
and were to have no other attachment in life. 

Bartaman Rana-niti was published in 1907 by Abinash Chandra 
Bhattacharya. The entire book is a plea for military training 
and the necessity of war for the achievement of India's freedom. 
It discusses various military details, particularly those of guer¬ 
illa warfare by which the youth were to become gradually fear¬ 
less and experts in sword-play and other tactics. The young 
revolutionaries were urged to develop in themselves qualities of 
a hero so that they may face the dangers fearlessly. 

Many revolutionary songs and poems were published. Matri- 
puja and Descr Gan were published by Mukand Lai Das and B. 
Mazumdar and they were sentenced to one year and 8 months 
rigorous imprisonment respectively. The printing press of Sonar 
Bharat was confiscated for publishing seditious poems. Babu 
Kiran Chandra Mukhopahdya was sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment for publishing a book of poems entitled Pantha 
in 1908. 

English translation of some of those poems is the following: 

(1) “Behold we stand brother to brother united. 

Ready to give life, mind and what more may 

be needed. While rushing towards revolution.” 

« 

(2) “Your words, O Rudra, today 
Suddenly strike mine ears.... 

The Red flag shall I hoist today, 

In the rays of the newly-risen sun.... 

Blood will run in flowing streams 
And I shall ply my boat on it. 

Oh destruction, you are come, with cares and love 
Let me welcome thee!'* 

(3) “I had resolved to offer up my life 

to red-hot (cannon) balls with a smiling 
countenance, but, that is very trifling.” 
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In 1910, :he Government ordered the wholesale forfeiture of 
dhotis having on their borders the following Bengali poem: 

“Mother, farewell, 

I shall go to the gallows with a smile. 

The people of India will see this. 

One bomb can kill a man, there are a lakh of 
bombs in our homes Mother, what can the English do?’^ 

Revolutionary patriotism was so intensive that some passion¬ 
ate pieces of prose were also written. Thus did revolutionaries 
invoke and address the Motherland; “To the last breath of our 
lives, to the last child of our mothers, to the last stone of our 
dwellings, all is Thine. Make no hurry, choose Thine own time 
to strike. If you needest months, we will light for months; 
if Thou needest years, we will fight for years. The children of 

today shall be the soldiers of tomorrow.Accept the gift I 

make Thee, of my strength, my hopes, my joys, and my sorrows, 
of ail my being filled with the passion of Thee. Pardon Thy 
children, their errors of past days. Cover them with Thy glory, 
put them to sleep in Thy flag. Rise victorious and renewed 
upon their graves. Let our holocaust save Thee. Bande Ma~ 
taram." 

There were many poems of songs which gave a clarion call 
to the youth of Bengal to come forward and sacrifice their lives 
for the sake of their country. The opening lines of a few of 
them are quoted below; 

First there is the call for sacrifices: 

1. “Come all who’ll mind not danger. 

Death, oppression, accident or thunder. 

Who, looking steadfast on Mother’s face. 

Long, broken to bits, to die.’’ 

2. “Battered and sinking in sea, my boat I ply,— 
come all today who’d meet their death with me.’’ 

Then comes the response: 

1. “Devoted, valiant, we fear not to shed our own 
or other’s blood. 

In pride we hold our heads high, 

And bend them low to Mother’s feet alone.** 

2. “O Mother mine, may all my life 
Pass on this earth in serving you, 
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Singing Bande Mataram. 

You seek to make me forget my Mother 
By beating me, even, hanging me! 

I am not that kind of son. 

Bleeding wounds would give me strength: 

Who will flee, leaving Mother behind? 

O Mother mine, may all my life 
Pass on this earth in serving you, 

Singing Bande Mataram. 

Blessed shall I be, bearing indignities, 

The lash, the jail, the gibbet. 

O Mother mine, may all my life 
Pass on this earth in serving you. 

Singing Bande Mataram'* 

It is true that the struggle between a handful of youngmen 
and the mighty power of the British empire appeared to be 
hopeless, but the revolutionaries and the terrorists drew their 
inspiration from divine dispensation. The idea is expressed by 
Rabindranath Tagore in the following song addressed to the 
British; 


. “Are you so powerful that you will flout and break 
All laws of Providence? 

Are you so proud, you think you will 
Break us and mould us? 

However firmly you may bind us. 

The weak, they too have strength; 

However big you be, remember there is a God.*’ 

It appears that some of the songs of Rabindranath Tagore 
were specially composed.to strengthen the spirit of the terrorists. 
Their cult of bomb and revolver would naturally appeal at first 
only to a few daring souls and not to others. They were fully 
conscious of this fact and (heir attitude is expressed in the fob 
lowing song: 

“He who calls you mad. 

Say naught to him at all; 

For he who’ll think you mad 
And throw dust on you today. 

Tomorrow morn he himself 
Will surely follow your way.” 


The people were asked to think thrice before becoming 
revolutionaries. They must be fearless and have faith in their 
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victory. There must not be any hesitation or inner dispute. 
Sacrifice should bring its own cheer, without hope of fruit or 
reward. 

The poet sings: 

“Should misgivings trouble you, return from here; 
Should fears oppress you, come not, 1 say; 

If sleep enfolds your limbs. 

You’ll surely lose your way; 

If your hand shakes, the lamp you hold will fall, 

And make all your comrades blind.” 

If there be no soul daring enough to keep his company, the 
martyr must not lose heart. So the poet sings: 

“If none will come at your call, 

Walk alone. 

If no one holds a lamp for you. 

If in this stormy night, in rain and dark, 

All shut their doors. 

Let your breast be riven by thunder-fire. 

Yet walk alone.” 

The following lines from Mathew Arnold were popular with 
the revolutionaries of Bengal: 

“Murder: But what is murder? When a wretch 
For private gain or hatred takes a life, 

We call it murder, crush him, brand his name. 

But when, for some great public cause, an arm 
is, witho'it love or hate, austerely raised 
Against a power exempt from common checks. 
Dangerous to all, to be thus annull’d— 

Ranks any man with murder such an act? 

With grievous deeds, perhaps; with murder, not!” 

Babu Ram Hari wrote the following poem : 

“Oh! my dear Motherland why 
are your crying? 

The rule of the foreigners is 
about to end! 

They are packing up! 

The national shame and misfortune 
Will not last long! 

The wind of freedom has 
begun to blow. 
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Old and young all are yearning for freedom! 

When India becomes free, 

“Hari* will also enjoy his freedom!” 

Barindra Kumar Ghosh, the younger brother of Aurobindo, 
and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, the brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
did a lot to help the cause of the revolutionary movement. To 
begin with, Barindra Kumar tried to preach ”the cause of Inde¬ 
pendence as a political missionary.” However, later on he was 
convinced that purely political propaganda was not enough. He 
started the Yugantar and through its columns carried on the 
work of educating the masses. In one of his articles, he wrote: 
”Sri Krishna had said in the Gita that whenever there is 
decline of righteousness and rise in unrighteouness, there shall 
be a reincarnation of God to rescue the good, to destroy the 
wrong-doer and to establish righteousness....At the present time, 
righteousness is declining and unrighteousness is springing up 
in India. A handful of alien robbers are ruining crores of the 
people of India by robbing the wealth of India. Through the 
hard grinding of their servitude, the ribs of the countless people 
are being broken to pieces. Fear not. Oh Indians! God will 
not remain inactive. He will keep His Word. Place firm re¬ 
liance on the promises of God, invoke His power. When the 
lightning of Heaven flashes in their hearts, men perform heroic 
deeds.” The Yugantar preached rebellion against the Govern¬ 
ment. To quote from it, “The wish of a subject people is to 
destroy an untruth like foreign rule and its preparation for the 
gratification of that wish are sacred things and must be done.” 
The Yugantar was suppressed in 1908 and its editors were put 
in jail. 

Regarding the character and teachings of the Yugantar, one 
Chief Justice said, “They exhibit a burning hatred of the British 
race, they breathe revolution in every line, they point out how 
revolution is to be effected. No calumny and no artifice is left 
out which is likely to instil the people of the country with the 
same idea or to catch the impressionable mind of youth.” In 
the same way Sandhya proclaimed: “We want complete inde¬ 
pendence. The country cannot prosper so long as the veriest 
shred of the Feringhi’s supremacy over it is left.” 

A programme was chalked out and it consisted of six items. 
Hatred was to be created in the minds of the educated people 
of India against servitude by vigorous propaganda in the Press. 
The fear of unemployment and starvation was to be removed 
from the minds of the Indians and love of freedom and the 
Motherland was to be inculcated in them. That was to be done 
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by *‘sou]-stirrmg music and theatrical performances glorifying 
the lives of heroes and their great deeds in the cause of freedom 
and by patriotic songs.” The Government was to be kept busy 
by means of Bande Mataram processions, Swadeshi conferences 
and boycott meetings. Youngmen were to be recruited, organi- 
2 ed in small bands and trained in physical exercises and use of 
weapons and were to be taught absolute obedience to rules and 
the leaders. Weapons were to be manufactured or purchased 
from foreign countries. Money was to be raised for the terrorist 
movement by means of raids and dacoities. The belief was that 
“the law of the English is established on brute force and if to 
liberate ourselves we too, must use brute force, it is right that 
we should do so.” An appeal was made to the youngmen of 
Bengal in these words: “Will the Bengalee worshipper of Shakti 
shrink from the shedding of blood? The number of Englishmen 
in this country is not above one lakh and a half, and what is the 
number of the English officials in each district? If you are firm 
in your resolution, you can in a single day bring British rule to 
an end. Lay down your life, but first take a life. The worship 
of the goddess will not be consummated if you sacrifice your 
lives at the shrine of Independence without shedding blood.” 

As a result of the efforts made by Barindra Kumar Ghosh 
and Bhupendra Nath Dutt and their associates, a number of 
revolutionary societies were set up and one of them was the 
Anusilan Samiti or Society for the Promotion of Culture and 
Training. The Society had its branches in Calcutta and Dacca. 
It was modelled on the same lines as the secret societies of Italy 
and Russia. It embarked upon a programme of wholesale 
terrorism. On 6 December 1907 an attempt was made to blow 
up the train in which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was 
travelling. Barindra Kumar Ghosh was arrested in this con¬ 
nection and he himself confessed: “We are determined and are 
still so to take the life of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
as he prohibited public meetings, sanctioned the prosecution of 
the press and people and set the police against the citizens of 
■Calcutta.” 

On 23 December 1907, Mr Allen Who was formerly the 
District Magistrate of Dacca, was shot in the back but the 
injury did not prove fatal. On 30 April 1908, Mrs Kennedy 
{ind Miss Kennedy were killed by a bomb intended for Mr 
Kingsford, Presidency Magistrate. Mr Kidgsford was hated by 
the terrorists on account of the heavy punishments inflicted by 
him on the Swadeshi workers. What was resented particularly 
was the infliction of corporal punishment on respectable young¬ 
men. Susil Sen, a boy of IS, was flogged in public for the 
offence that he was mixed up in a police fracas. The terrorists 
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decided to murder the obnoxious magistrate and an ingenious- 
device was found to achieve the objective. The middle portions 
of the leaves of a book borrowed from Mr Kingsford were cut 
out and a bomb was put into the hollow thus created. It was 
thought that when Kingsford would open the book, the bomh 
would burst and kill him. The scheme was not successful as 
Mr. Kingsford did not require the book immediately and 
the same was never opened. Another device was thought of 
to murder Kingsford Khudi Ram Bose and Profulla Chakie 
were deputed for that purpose. When both of them were going 
to the bungalow of Mr Kingsford, they saw a carriage coming 
from that direction. They thought that the occupant of the 
carriage was Mr Kingsford and they threw the bomb into the 
carriage. Mrs Kennedy and Miss Kennedy who were the 
occupants of that carriage, were killed by the bomb. Profulla 
Chakie shot himself but Khudi Ram Bose are arrested, tried 
and hanged. Khudi Ram Bose became a martyr and hero. 
Schools were closed for two or three days as a tribute to his 
memory. His photographs had an immense sale. By and by 
the youngmen began to wear Dhotis with the name of Khudi 
Ram Bose woven into their borders. 

Tilak wrote an article on Khudi Ram in the Kesari of 22 June 
1908 for which he was sentenced to six years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. According to the Sedition Committee, Tilak had 
written, ‘ Neither the Chapekarsnor the Bengali bomb-throwers 
committed murders for retaliating the oppression practised up¬ 
on themselves. Hatred between individuals or private quarrels 
or disputes were not the cause of these murders. These murders 
assumed a different aspect from ordinary murders owing to 
supposition on the part of the perpetrators that they were doing 
a beneficent act. The causes of the Bengali bomb are particular¬ 
ly subtle. The very system of administration is bad and unle.ss 
the authorities are singled out and individually terrorised, they 

would not consent to change the system.” 

# 

.Another Marathi editor, Paranjape, wrote in his paper Kal 
8 July 1908, “Many of the Russians side with their government 
against these bomb throwers, but it is doubtful whether such 
sympathy will be found in India.” Paranjape was also con¬ 
victed for this praise of Khudi Ram. 

In the Alipore conspiracy case, searches were made by the 
police at Maniktala and elsewhere in Calcutta in May 1908 and 
bombs, dynamite, cartridges and correspondence were seized. 
Many persons were arrested and charged, among them being 
Aurobindo Chose, Bhupendra Nath Dutt, Hem Chandra Das 
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and Narinder Gosain. Kanai Lai Dutt^ and S.N. Bose were 
separately tried and executed on 10 November J908. Heavy 
punishment were inflicted on others. Narinder Gosain became 
an approver but he was shot dead by his companions in the 
jail. Nand Lai, the Sub-lnspecter who had arrested FChudi 
Ram Bose was murdered. Asutosh Biswas who had acted as 
Public Prosecutor in the Gosain murder case and the Alipore 
conspiracy case was shot dead. Shams-ul-AIam, Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Police who was connected with the Alipore case, 
was also shot dead. 

The revolutionaries of Bengal were very active at Dacca, 
Faridpur, Mymensingh and Bakerganj. They disguised them¬ 
selves as police officers and conducted searches. They put on 
masks to commit dacoities for the purpose of collecting funds to 
be used for patriotic purposes. They killed all those who were 
suspected to be police informers. They also killed public prose¬ 
cutors. magistrates, police olhcers, hostile witnesses, traitors, 
betrayers and approvers, unmindful of the consequences. 

The Government adopted all preventive and repressive 
measures to crush the revolutionary movement. Many revolu¬ 
tionary societies such as the Calcutta Anusilan Samiti, the 
Swadesh Bandhab Samiti at Bakerganj. the Barati Samiti at 
Faridpur and the Suhrid and Sadhana Samities of Mymensingh 
were declared illegal. The Government arrested and deported 
many Bengalees who were associated with the above societies. 
Gogjiban Ghose and San tosh Chandra Das were sentenced to 
ten years transportation each. Surendra Nath Mukherjee was 
sentenced to seven years transportation in the Midnapore bomb 
conspiracy case. However, they were acquitted by the High 
Court as the whole case was found to be fabricated by one Mr 
M. Huq, Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

There are some people who criticise the methods adopted by 
the terrorists for the achievement of their goal. However, the 
terrorists regarded themselves in a state of war against the 

1. Motilal Roy, a revolutionary writer, was allowed to have a last 
glimpse of the body of KLanailal and talked to the European jailer who 
told him, 1 used to have long chats with Kanailal. He has been very 
cheerful since the day he was sentenced to death. I shall never forget 
the enchanting smile that lit up his face yesterday. I told him. ‘Kanai, 
vou are all smiles today, but tomorrow your lips will be coal-black’. 
I was present when Kanai was actuaijy hanged. He had been blind- 
f^olded and the loop was on the point of being fastened to his neck. 
Suddenly he turned towards me and said. ‘Well, how do I look now’ 
Really this type of heroism is impossible in a mortal frame.” The jailer 
also told Motilal, ‘‘Why are you weeping, Sir ? The country that pro¬ 
duces such heroes is blessed. Everybody will die, but how many are 
called upon to die like this ?” 
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British and they defended their methods on the ground that, 
^sing situated as they were, they had no means of waging war 
'Openly. The view of the terrorists was that to kill a few 
olhciais or to rob a few houses was not more sinful than 
•destroying thousands by modern arms or bombing cities in a 
modern warfare. 

It cannot be denied that there was a deep and widely felt 
sympathy for the terrorists among the people at large. A 
reference may be made to the funeral procession for carrying 
the dead body of Kanai Lai Dutt who had murdered the 
approver Narinder Oosain within the compound of the Alipur 
Jail. It is stated that thousands of men, women and children 
•walked barefooted along the streets of Kalighat to the burning 
ground at Keoratala, while the ladies from balconies of houses 
blew conch-shells and dropped auspicious objects on the dead 
'body. There were loud sobbings when fire was set to the 
pyre and many observed fast throughout the day. It was a 
touching scene which is impossible to forget. 

Another manifestation of popular sympathy is to be found 
in popular folk songs about the martyrs like Khudi Ram, 
Prafulla Chaki and others which were openly sung in towns and 
villages all over Bengal. 

It is worthy of notice that the terrorist movement in Bengal 
•was not the work of a few misguided youths nor the fleeting 
ifancy for a moment. It was a great political movement, 
based upon European models and its roots were laid very deep 
4n the country. 

It is true that the terrorists committed murders and dacoi- 
lies. However, most of the murders were committed in broad 
.dayUght and in the most crowded localities. In spite of that, the 
.terrorists almost always escaped. That was partly due to the 
generall public sympatlw towards the terrorists. Moreover, 
(the terrorists were driven to dacoity out of sheer necessity. 
They maintained that to give up dacoity would be tanta¬ 
mount to giving up underground revolutionary activities 
altogether. The principal justification for dacoities was the 
supreme necessity of carrying on revolutionary work with the 
money thus obtained. The terrorists believed in an armed 
•rebellion to turn out the British from India. However, this was 
.opposed on practical grounds. It was argued that the terrorist 
methods of manufacturing bombs, or killing officials could not 
paralyse the Government of India and an armed rebellion 
against the Government of India, with the unlimited resources 
of a worldwide empire, was nothing short of madness. 
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Pondicherry was also the centre of revolutionary work. M.P. 
Tiruhal Acharya and V.V.S. Aiyer were the guiding spirits. 
Aiyer prepared the youngmcn in Pondicherry by giving them 
training in the use of revolvers. One of the trainees was 
Vanchi Aiyer who shot Mr Ashe, the District Magistrate of 
Tinnevelly, on 17 June 1911. He was arrested, tried and execu¬ 
ted. His companions were also arrested, tried and executed in 
the Tinnevelly conspiracy case. 

The Punjab 

The Punjab also played its part in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. The Punjabis detested the policy of repression followed 
by the British Government in India. They also protested against 
the treatment meted out to them in the various parts of the 
British Empire and the failure of the British Government to 
protect them. Sardar Ajit Singh, a revolutionary of the Bharat 
Mata Society of Lahore, took an active part against the Colo¬ 
nisation Act which deprived the peasants of Lyallpur and other 
districts of the fruits of the lands which they had converted 
from barren areas into rich fields. He addressed many meetings 
which began with the song of Banke Dayal with the refrain 
Pagri Sambhal Oh Jattal (Oh peasant! take care of thy turban, 
i.e., self-respect). There were disturbances in Rawalpindi in 
May 1907 and many Arya Samaj leaders were arrested and 
prosecuted. A protest meeting was held at Bharat Mata 
Office at Lahore and the people were very badly treated by the 
police. Many of them were trampled under the horses of the 
police. Many innocent persons were beaten by the police with 
lathis and butt-ends of their muskets. Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh were arrested and sent to Mandalay but as there 
was a lot of criticism of this action, they were released in Nov¬ 
ember 1907. Even after his release, Ajit Singh carried on the 
work of the revolutionary movement. He gave many speeches 
in the Bradlaugh Hall at Lahore. He maintained his connection 
with the Bengal revolutionaries. 

Sufi Amba Prasad was the editor of the Bharat Mata. He 
was considered to be the most dangerous enemy of the British 
rule as well as the brain of the revolutionary movement in the 
Punjab. He was the author of Baglii Masih. Lai Chand Falak 
was the author of Khiyalat-i-Tilak (Views ofTilak). He also 
wrote a poem called “National Dirge”. Dhanpat Rai, a pleader 
of Kasur, was considered to be one of the chief promoters of 
the revolutionary movement in the Punjab. 

On 22 December 1912, Lord Hardinge was taken in a pro¬ 
cession on the back of an elephant in Delhi. Besides him, there 
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were Rajas and Maharajas along with their army commanders. 
The swords were shining bright. The military band kept them 
all in tune. The Union Jack fluttered and flapped continuously. 
The guns boomed. Many people had assembled to witness the 
parade. When people were showering flowers and coconuts on 
the procession in Chandni Chowk, a bomb exploded which 
injured the Viceroy and killed his A D.C. The procession was 
turned into a funeral. The bomb was thrown by Rash Behari 
Bose. There was a lot of confusion and Rash Behari Bose 
managed to escape. The Government left no stone unturned 
to apprehend the culprit. A reward of Rs. 7,500 was announced 
for the arrest of Rash Behari Bose. He was chased from place 
to place but every time he managed to dodge the police. He 
went away to Japan under a fictitious name. He played an 
important role during the Second World War in organising the 
Indian National Army in Japan. He died in 1945. 

Delhi Cocspiracy Case 

The action taken by the Government in this connection is 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. Thirteen persons were 
arrested and among them were Master Amir Chand, his adopted 
son Sultan Chand, Dina Nath, Bhai Balmukund, Balraj Bhalla, 
Basant Kumar and Avadh Behari. Two of them were sentenced 
to seven years imprisonment and four of them were hanged. 
Dina Nath became an approver. During the trial in 1914, the 
police produced in the court a letter written by Master Amir 
Chand which contained the following passage: ‘^Constitutional 
struggles and agitations have borne no fruit. The only effective 
and unfailing means to liberate our country is that of armed 
revolution. History testifies to the fret that the rulers never 
offer independence on a silver platter. They surrender it to the 
threat of sword.” It is stated that when Avadh Behari was 
going to be hanged, an Englishman asked him what his last 
wish was. His reply was: ‘‘The end of the British rule.” When 
the Englishman advised hi«n to die peacefully, Avadh Behari 
replied: “Peace? I wish that a conflagration may break out in 
the country gutting the British rule. Let my country emerge 
out of this fire like pure gold.” 

Outside India 

A lot of work was done by the revolutionaries outside India. 
Mr Shyamji Krishna Varraa was connected with the murder 
of Rand but he managed to escape to London. He was a 
Sanskrit scholar and had been the Dewan of Udaipur and 
Junagadh States. He delivered a few lectures at the Oxford 
University where he impressed every one by bis learning. He 
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took to business and earned a lot of money. He started a 
monthly journal entitled The Indian Sociologist. With the help 
of Rana six lectureships of Rs. 1,000 each and three travelling 
scholarships of Rs. 2,000 each were offered to Indian students 
to go abroad for training themselves as national missionaries. 
One of the students who went to London was V.D. Savarkar. 
He was a youngman when Chapekar was hanged. It is said 
that on that occasion, he took the following vow before his 
family deity: “I will raise the banner of an armed revolution to 
achieve the freedom of my motherland till I die fighting the 
enemy. 1 will spare no breath in performing this sacred pledge.” 
In 1900, he started an association known as Mitra Mela. Its 
members were youngmen who were prepared to lay down their 
lives for the sake of their country. The name of this association 
was changed to Abhinava Bharat in 1904. Every member was 
required to take the following pledge: ‘‘In the sacred name of 
Chhatrapati Shivaji, in the name of my sacred religion, for the 
sake of my beloved country, invoking my forefathers, I swear 
that my nation will be prosperous only after freedom—full 
freedom is achieved. Convinced of this, I dedicate all my 
health, wealth and talents for the freedom of my country and 
for her total uplift. I will work hard to my utmost capacity 
till my breath. I will not spare myself or slacken in this 
mission. I will never disclose anything about the organisa¬ 
tion.” 

Savarkar was very much loved by Shyamji Krishna Varma. 
A new life was put into the residents of India House by him. 
By the end of 1906, he completed his book entitled ‘‘Joseph 
Mazzini—Biography and Politics”. He also wrote a book on 
the rising of 1857 in India under the title Indian War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

The revolutionaries held a meeting at the Indian House on 
10 May 1908 to commemorate the revolution of 1857. On 18, 
19 and 21 December 1908, lectures were delivered by B.C. Pal 
at the Caxton Hall. London. At the end of the meeting on 
21 December 1908, Mrs Cama asked the audience‘‘whether 
they were going to leave the women to strike the first blow; 
were they to be governed by traitors and barbarians?” On the 
same day, an attempt was made by the Indian revolutionaries 
to establish their contacts with the Persians, Young Turk Party 
and the Young Egyptian Nationalists. On 29 December 1908, 
another important meeting was held at the Caxton Hall in 
honour of Guru Gobind Singh under the Presidentship of B.C. 
Pal. It was addressed by Prof. Gokul Chand Narang, Lala 
Lajpat Rai and V.D. Savarkar. B.C. Pal declared: ‘‘The Punjab 
was not yet dead and he could see in his mind's eye the Sikhs, 
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sword in hand, sacrificing their lives and cry, ‘I have given my 
headi but not roy cause, my faith?” V.D. Savarkar called upon 
the audience to ‘*rise in a body and die for their country’s sake.”^ 
On 21 March 1909 he again lectured at the India House on 
the revolt of 1857 and emphasised the necessity for a similar,, 
but a much stronger rising. 

From London were published the Swaraj by B.C. Pa, the 
Justice by H.M. Hyndman and the Inclan Sociologist by Shyamji 
Krishna Varma. Hyndman called upon the people’to take 
a mere handful of despoilers and despots by the throat.” He 
regarded the emancipation of India a cause which was worth 
living for, worth lighting for and worth dying for. He consi¬ 
dered loyalty to England as treachery to India. In March 1909, 
he wrote thus: ‘‘When the history of the governing classes of 
our country comes to be impartially written a few generations 
hence, we firmly believe the judgment of posterity will be that 
a viler set of ruffians never degraded the records of mankind ... 
Ireland, Africa, India will ever remain as unforgettable examples 
of their greed, cruelty and infamy. It makes one blush to be 
of the same blood as such brutes. They applaud Turks, incite 
Russians, cheer Italians, glorify Hungarians and speak well 
of successfully revolting North and South Americans. But 
when Indians constitutionally protest against their own odious 
tyranny, they flog them, torture them, starve them, deport them 
without trial, and when, if they rise and are defeated, they blow 
them from guns.” 

large number of newspapers, books, leaflets and circulars 
were smuggled into India by the revolutionaries. The names of 
such newspapers were the Indian Sociologists The Justice and 
the Swaraj from London and the Gaelic American from New 
York. Among the leaflets smuggled were “Circular of Freedom’* 
by Ramnath Puri, “Khalsa”. “Oh Martyrs”, and “A Grave 
Warning.” In the “Circular of Freedom”, the following pas¬ 
sage occurred on the Jitle page; “Youngmen of India, the 
Feringhees (or the Rajas and Maharajas of India) may put you 
in stocks, may flog you, may imprison you in solitary places, 
may burn you alive and hang you but if you are prepared to 
make a bid for freedom, they cannot prevent you from doing 
so.” In the leaflet “Oh Martyrs”, an assurance was given to 
the rebels of 1857 that their sacriflees would not be forgotten 
and their blood would be avenged. 

The French colonies of Pondicherry and Chandernagar 
served a very useful purpose as they had an independent postal 
link with Europe and consequently revolutionary literature and 
arms could be smuggled though them. 
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While V.D. Savarkar was in Paris, Sir Curzon Willie was 
shot dead by Madan Lai Dhingra who was later on hanged. 
Savarkar decided to go back to London to resume his work. 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, Lala Har Dayal and Madame Cama 
tried to dissuade him from taking the risk but he refused to 
accept their advice and went to London. As soon as he reached 
London, he was arrested on March 13 1910. Apprehending 
his death to be near, Savarkar wrote the following letter to his 
brother’s wife: “We had taken a solemn pledge to free our 
country from political slavery. We are proud to lay down our 
lives one by one to attain our goal. Ft is a great day for me— 
the day of the fruition of all my aspirations. I am extremely 
glad that I have done my bit to free my mother from the sha¬ 
ckles of bondage. Oh my Motherland! I have already offered 
at your feet my youth, my pleasures, my sweet home, my purse 
and my brother and sister. Here am I ready to offer my body. 
Thanked be they who have dedicated their lives to the service 
of the nation. Dear sister-in-law, entertain such thoughts and 
hold on to your pledge and add lustre to the fair name of the 
family.” The view of the Government of India was that V.D. 
Savarkar had a hand in the Nasik Conspiracy and consequently 
orders were passed for his removal to India. He tried to escape 
when his ship was near the Port of Marseilles. He jumped 
into the sea and successfully reached the shore but was illegally 
caught by British officers on the French soil. On reaching 
India, he was put up for trial. He was convicted and sentenced 
to 50 years’ imprisonment and transportation on March 22 
I9I I. He was sent to the Andamans at the age of 28. It is 
slated that when the Jailor came to know that he was put in 
Jail for 50 years, he exclaimed: “Oh God! Fifty years.” The 
reply of Savarkar was: “Why worry! fifty years. Is the 
British rule going to survive these fifty years?” In 1924, Savarkar 
W'as brought to India along with his brother Ganesh. He was 
released in 1937 when the Congress Ministry came to power. 

Sardar Singh Rana was closely associated with the editing of 
the papers, the Vande Afataram, Indian Freedom and Talwar. 
He gave money when Hem Chandra was sent to Russia by the 
revolutionaries to learn the technique of making the bomb. He 
was responsible for the smuggling of twenty automatic shining 
pistols and bullets into India and one of those bullets was used 
for killing Jackson. During the First World War, he was sent 
to a remote island from where he was released after the end 
of the war. Madame Cama also made her contribution 
towards the cause of India’s freedom. She attended the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Conference held in Germany in 1907 along with 
Sardar Singh Rana and there unfurled the National flag of 
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India. She urged all the freedom-loving nations of the world 
to help the cause of India’s freedom. In December 1908, she 
moved a resolution for the boycott of foreign goods. In 1914, 
she was arrested and deported. She came to India in 1934 and 
died here in 1936. 

Taraknath Das and Sohan Singh Bhakna inculcated revolu¬ 
tionary ideas among the Indian migrants settled on the West 
Coast of the United States. The party called the Ghadr Party 
was set up with its headquarters at San Francisco and its 
branches all along the U.S. Coast and the Far East. The 
programme of the party included work among troops, assassina¬ 
tion of ofhcials, publication of revolutionary and anti-imperia¬ 
list literature and procurement of arms. The object of the 
party was to bring about a simultaneous revolt in all the British 
colonies. The party advertised : “Wanted brave soldiers to 
stir up Ghadr in India. Pay—death; Price—martyrdom; 
Pension—liberty; Field of battle—India”. The party published 
a newspaper called “The Ghadr.” It was published in 
English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Marathi and Gurmukhi. The 
copies of this newspaper were sent to all those countries where 
the Indians lived and they eagerly read it in Japan, China, 
Singapore, Germany and Canada. The newspaper condemned 
the misdeeds of the British Government in India and also 
explained the objects of the Ghadr movement. 

Many poems from the Ghadr were reprinted in booklets of 
which four acquired great popularity. In one of them, Ghadr 
di Goonj, there appeared the following verses : 

“No Pundits or Mullahs do we need. 

No prayers or litanies we need recite. 

These will only scuttle our boat 
Draw the sword ; ‘tis time to fight.... 

Though Hindus, Mussalmans and Sikhs we be. 

Sons of Bharat are we still. 

Put aside your argumAits for another day 
Call of the hour is to kill . . 

Though born we were in one land 
By caste wc became high and low. 

These foolish factions we did create 
And seeds of discord ourselves did we sow; 

Some worship the cow : others swine abhor. 

The white man eats them at every place; 

Forget you are Hindu, forget you arc Mussalman, 

Pledge yourselves to your land and race.” 

In 1913, a few thousand Indians mostly Sikhs lived in 
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Canada where they were subjected to all kinds of indignities. 
The Canadian Government did not like their presence in 
their country and was anxious to stop their further 
immigration. With that object in view, a law was passed that 
only those Indians were to be allowed to land in Canada who 
were direct passengers from Calcutta. The Canadian Govern¬ 
ment took advantage of the fact that there were no direct 
services from India to Canada and hence indirectly the 
immigration of Indians into Canada would stop. Baba Gurdit 
Singh who was a very rich Indian in Canada, came forward to 
help his countrymen. He floated a shipping company known 
as the Guru Nanak Navigation Company and hired a Japanese 
ship called Komagata Maru. The ship reached Calcutta and 
was able to accommodate 500 Indian passengers. When the 
ship reached the Port of Vancouver on May 22 1914, the 
Canadian authorities did not allow her to enter the harbour. 
The passengers were not allowed to land even on the shore. 
The ship was not allowed even to unload the goods. The 
Canadian authorities acted in an unjustifiably cruel manner. 
The passengers were suffering terribly but the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment was callous to their plight. An effort was made by 
the Canadian authorities to throw boiling water on the passen¬ 
gers. Finally, the Canadian Government sent two warships 
to sink the Komagata Maru. After about two months of stay 
in the Canadian waters, the Komagata Maru started on her 
return voyage on July 23 1914. The passengers had to suffer 
even on the return journey as the British Government did not 
allow the ship to enter the harbours of Hongkong and Singa¬ 
pore. On September 26 1914, the ship reached the Budge 
Budge harbour near Calcutta. The Government of India 
ordered the passengers of the ship to enter the special train 
which was kept ready to take them away. As the passengers 
refused to get into the train they were forcibly dragged and 
put in the train. Some of the passengers resisted and while 
doing so used American revolvers. Eighteen Sikhs were killed 
and many more were wounded. Although Baba Gurdit Singh 
was injured, he managed to escape. The occurrences connected 
with the Komagata Maru created a lot, of bitterness among the 
Indians in general and the Sikhs in particular. Bhai Bhag 
Singh and Bhai Vatan Singh led an agitation against the 
Canadian authorities for the repeal of the law against the 
immigration of the Indians. Mr Hopkins who was the Chief 
of the Immigration Section of Canada, became the target and 
he was killed by one Mewa Singh. Mewa Singh was sentenced 
to death and hanged on 11 January 1915. Prior to his execu¬ 
tion, Mewa Singh made a confessional statement which ex¬ 
pressed the sentiments of his countrymen living in Canada. 
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It was in these words : *‘My religion does not teach me to bear 
enmity with anybody, no matter what class, creed or order he 
belongs to, nor had f any enmity with Hopkinson. I heardi 
that he was oppressing my poor people very much. 1 made 
friendship with him through his best Hindu friend to find out. 
the truth of what I heard. On finding out the fact, I being a 
staunch Sikh—could no longer bear to see the wrong done both: 
to my innocent conntrymen and the Dominion of Canada. 
This is what led me to take Hopkinson's life and sacrifice my 
own life in order to lay bare the oppression exercised upon my 
innocent people through his influence in the eyes of the whole- 
world. And, I, performing the duty of a true Sikh and remem¬ 
bering the name of God, will proceed towards the scaffold with 
the same amount of pleasure as the hungry babe does towards- 
its mother. I shall gladly have the rope put around my neck 
thinking it to be a rosary of God’s name. I am quite sure 
that God will take me into His blissful arms because I have 
not done this deed for my personal interest but to the benefit 
of both my people and the Canadian Government.” 

The Ghadr Party also intensified its propaganda against the 
Government of India. In the issue of August 18 i914, the 
Ghadr Party gave the following instructions : “Spread the 
literature of revolution; help and encourage all resistance, 
armed and passive; destroy the railway lines, withdraw ail your 
funds from British Banks and inspire the Indian army to strike 
on every point against the Flrangis.” 

Lala Har Dayal went to Germany to negotiate with Willianv 
II, the German Emperor. He sent thousands of recruits and 
a lot of explosives to India. Raja Mahendra Pratap set up a 
provisional government of free India at Kabul. It was agreed 
that the Muslims of Iran, Arabia, Iraq and Afghanistan would 
take up arms against the British Government with the help 
of Germany and Turkey. The Sikhs of the Punjab were also 
to revolt. Unfortunately, the whole plan for the revolt of 1915 
leaked out and nothing cafhe of it. 

Ghadr Party 

The Ghadr party was determined to wage a war against the 
British in India and with that object in view decided to send 
arms and men to India to start a revolt with the help of soldiers 
and local revolutionaries. Several thousand men volunteered 
to go back to India. Millions of dollars were collected for that 
purpose. The Ghadrites contacted Indian soldiers in the Far 
East, South-East Asia and all over India and persuaded many 
regiments to revolt. 21 February 1915 was fixed for an 
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All-India revolt and vigorous preparations were made for that 
purpose. Rash Behari Bose, Suchindra Sanyal, Ganesh Pingale 
and Baghi Kartar Singh prepared a master plan for that pur¬ 
pose. Some revolutionaries raided the Moga treasury in the 
Punjab. Two revolutionaries were killed and several were arres¬ 
ted. They were also hanged. The all-India revolt failed because 
one Kripal Singh passed on all the secret plans to the Govern¬ 
ment. Many places were raided and bombs were recovered. 
Secret papers were also captured by the Government. Most of 
the ring leaders of the Punjab fell into the hands of the police. 
However, Rash Behari Bose, Ganesh Pingale and Baghi Kartar 
Singh managed to escape. Ganesh Pingale got down at Meerut 
and was handed over to the Government by a Muslim Inspector 
with whom he stayed. The Ghadrites were tried in nine bat¬ 
ches in the Lahore Conspiracy and supplementary cases. Out of 
291 sent up for trial, forty-two were sentenced to death and 
hanged and 114 were transported for life Ninety-three were 
imprisoned for varying terms and forty-two were acquitted. The- 
soldiers of the 23rd Cavalry were transferred to a distant sta¬ 
tion, Nowganv. While their luggage was being loaded on the 
train, some of the bombs which were kept hidden, exploded in- 
a packing case. The Court Martial sentenced eighteen men to- 
death, of whom twelve were hanged. The sentences on others 
were commuted to life imprisonment Prominent leaders like 
Baghi Kartar Singh, Bhai Parmanand, Ganesh Pingale, Jagat 
Singh and Harnam Singh were also tried under the charge of 
conspiracy to overthrow the British Government. Kartar Singh, 
and Pingale admitted that they were wholly and solely respon¬ 
sible for the conspiracy. The statement of Kartar Singh was so 
spirited that the President of the Tribunal got so much absor¬ 
bed in hearing the story of the Ghadr movement that he forgot 
to take down notes. He asked Kartar Singh to look to the 
consequences and restrain himself. The reply of Kartar Singh 
was : “What consequences, Sir ? You’ll reward me with death. 
That’s all. And I am not afraid of that. My only ambition is 
to see my Motherland free. I have never done anything out of 
hatred for an individual, creed or race, or with any mean desire 
of satisfying my personal interest. Freedom is my only ardent 
desire; that’s my only dream.’’ 

The Tribunal announced its judgment on 13 September 1915. 
Bhai Parmanand was so indifferent to death that on that day he 
slept till 8 in the morning. When he woke up, he found every¬ 
body around him laughing. One of them asked him, “Why T 
Are you going to your in-laws ?” These blessed souls lived for 
some time together. They sang sweet songs about the Mother¬ 
land and at last they prayed thus together for the last time: “Ohi 
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Mother ! We have not been able to snap your fetters. If any 
one of us remains alive he will strive for your honour and the 
liberty and equality of Indians ” Twenty-four of them, includ¬ 
ing Kartar Singh, Pingale, Bhai Parmanand, Jagat Singh and 
others were awarded death sentence. On hearing that all began 
to dance with joy. Those who were condemned to transporta¬ 
tion for life cried out: “Give us death ? Reward us with 
hanging !” The President out of grim humour asked them to 
apply for higher sentence. Kartar Singh being overjoyed at the 
thought of martyrdom thanked the President. Pingale said this 
much : “So that’s all !’’ The Viceroy commuted the death 
sentences of seventeen, including Bhai Parmanand, to transpor¬ 
tation for life. Personally Bhai Parmanand preferred death to 
imprisonment for life. He wrote, “We were in such a state of 

intoxication as might be called a rejoicing.Conversation 

would be kept up till a very late hour at night with laughter 
and mirth, until we would go to sleep weary and exhausted. 
Our guards would wonder at this and ask if we were going for 
a marriage procession. They, poor fellows, could never under¬ 
stand what joy is in such death. When the steamer Titanic was 
about to sink, the Captain gave orders to the band to play : 
‘Nearer to Thee, My Lord.’ They are the bravest of the brave 
who can welcome death with songs and rejoicings. Death is a 
beautiful thing. Was I afraid of death ? From my childhood I 
had resolved to lay down my life at the altar of the Motherland. 
I was blessed because the Almighty had given me an opportuni¬ 
ty of welcoming death.” 

Pingale was hanged on 16 November 1915. He was the last 
to be hanged. The officer incharge told him, “I tried to give 
you as much time for life as I could. I kept your turn last.” 
The reply of Pingale was: “Then you have made a mistake. 
I’ve been separated from my friends. They may lose their faith 
in me. Had you sent me earlier, 1 would have got the privilege 
of arranging for their reception and comforts there. Oh, you 
have deprived me of that food luck.” He was questioned about 
his last desire and his reply was ; “Kindly remove my chains 
so that I can offer prayers to my Mother with the palms of my 
hands joined.” When the chains were taken off, he prayed 
aloud, “Lord, you know our heart’s desire. Our only prayer 
is that you fulfil the mission for which we have so readily laid 
down our lives.” It is stated that the Chief Justice was incli¬ 
ned to commute the death sentence of Kartar Singh but the 
latter said : “I prefer gallows to life sentence. I wish I were 
born again to unfetter my motherland. 1 shall be glad to be 
hanged every time I am reborn till my country achieves inde¬ 
pendence.” 
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The Ghadrites failed on account of lack of military genius 
at the command level. The revolutionaries came to India by 
the beat of drum. They started working among soldiers with¬ 
out caring to maintain even a shadow of secrecy. Their orga¬ 
nisational pattern and working left much to be desired. Laxity 
in their organisation may be seen from the fact that Kirpal 
Singh, the secret agent, who joined the Ghadrites on 13 February 
1915, was able to iind his way into the inner circle of the 
party in less than a week of his admission into it. There was 
the lack of arms and experience. It was a case of poor leader¬ 
ship. The revolutionaries did not exercise self-control to keep 
their secrets to themselves. The British Intelligence Service 
was so efficient that it was able to plant spies in the highest 
councils of the revolutionaries. The brutal methods adopted 
by the Punjab police compelled many of the leaders like Nawab 
Ali, Jodh Singh and Mula Singh to divulge all the secrets of 
of the Ghadr revolt to the government. Another cause of their 
failure was that they relied mainly on Indian soldiers. The mas¬ 
ses of the Punjab had not been prepared to join the revolt. 
There was a wide gap between the outlook of the politically- 
conscious Ghadrites who organised the revolt and the general 
masses The latter still had faith in the British sense of justice 
and fair play and their economic and political might. The revolt 
was neither a popular uprising nor a mutiny of the disaffected 
soldiery. It was a revolt of the brave influenced by the life of 
independent peoples abroad. The rich landowners called on the 
Governor and assured him of their loyalty. They set up com¬ 
mittees in the districts to watch the movements of the returning 
emigrants and bring them back to path of obedience. More¬ 
over, the peasants were more concerned with the war than with 
the revolution. 'I hc story of the Sikh soldiers lighting on vari¬ 
ous fronts fired the Sikh youth more than the stories of racial 
discrimination in Canada and the United States. During the 
war, the Sikhs supplied about a lakh of soldiers to light on the 
front. 

The Ghadr movement did not achieve any spectacular re¬ 
sults. It set out to murder and drive out the English from India. 
With the exception of the murder of Hopkinson in Canada, 
no white man lost his life at the hands of a Ghadrite nor at the 
time it caused any serious damage to the British Raj. The 
Ghadr Movement was the first purely secular movement which 
aimed at liberating India by the force of arms. It is true that 
the vast majority of the participants in the movement were 
Sikhs and their meetings were held in Gurdwaras, but it had 
nothing to do with Sikhism as a religion. The Ghadr move¬ 
ment attracted both Hindus and Muslims to its fold and later- 
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influenced other revolutionary groups in the country. The erup¬ 
tion of the Ghadr brought a complete change in the outlook of 
the Sikh community. The return of the Ghadrites was the 
first live contact that the Sikh peasants had with politics of any 
kind. It marked the beginning of the end of the loyalty of the 
-Sikhs to the British Raj. Although the rebellion was suppres¬ 
sed and submerged in the enthusiasm created by the war, it 
continued to influence the Sikhs and gave the Akali movement 
its radical aspect. Akali terrorists known as the Babbars went 
about from place to place preaching sedition and spreading 
disaffection. Jathedar Kishan Singh was the moving spirit be¬ 
hind the Babbar Akali movement. When the Ghadrites retur¬ 
ned home after serving their terms of imprisonment, they form¬ 
ed the nucleus of the left-wing political movement in the 
Punjab, whether it was Socialist or Communist. 

Seven hundred men of the 5th Light Infantry at Singapore 
revolted under the leadership of Jamadar Chisti Khan and 
Subedar Dundey Khan. There was a bitter battle in which 
many died. Thirty-seven persons were publicly executed and 
forty-one were transported for life. 

In 1915, there took place a memorable battle on the banks 
of the Buribalam river at Balasore between five Bengalee terro¬ 
rists waiting to unload German arms belonging to Roda and 
Company and a battalion of armed police in which Jatindra- 
nath Mukherjee, popularly known as Bagha Jatin, died of 
wounds he received while fighting heroically from a trench. 

Post-War Movement : Main Characteristics 

There was a revival of the revolutionary and terrorist move¬ 
ment in the country after the First World War. The people 
were passing through a sense of frustration and pessimism after 
agitations and demonstrations against the Rowlatt Bills, the 
Non-Cooperation Nfovement and the Khilafat Movement had 
not borne the desired results. The revolutionaries put before 
the youngmen of the country a new programme. They called 
upon them to start revolutionary and uncompromising struggle 
for the independence of the country. They tried to impress 
upon the people of India the secret of the British character that 
they could be bullied but not argued into justice and generosity. 
The terrorism of the Government was to be met by counter¬ 
terrorism. This policy alone could restore self-confldence among 
people who were suffering from a sense of utter helplessness. 
The revolutionaries believed that the English masters and their 
hired lackeys should not be allowed to do whatever they liked, 
unhampered and unmolested. Every possible difficulty and 
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resistance must be thrown in their way. Terrorism had an 
international bearing also because the attention of the enemies 
■of England was drawn towards India through acts of terrorism 
and revolutionary demonstrations. The terrorists made it clear 
that they did not believe in terrorism for terrorism sake. They 
resorted to it as an effective means of retaliation. The language 
they used could not but inspire the youth of the country. It 
would grip their hearts. They would appeal to the sense of 
patriotism and the absurdity of tolerating the foreign rule. 
Strong yearnings for sacrifice and heroic deeds would be arous¬ 
ed. The words that follow depict their mood : “The youth of the 
country is standing on the threshold of a revolution in order to 
cast off the shackles of mental slavery and communal tradition¬ 
alism. He is heading towards the philosophy of revolution. 
This tendency in him is igniting the hre of hatred and struggle 
against foreign domination. He wants the tyrant and the ex¬ 
ploiter to be burnt to ashes. The revolt of the youth against 
exploitation and injustice is taking the shape of terrorism. 
Terrorism is only the first step of a people’s revolution.. .The 
history of all the revolutions in the world has gone this way. 
Terrorism creates awe in the heart of the exploiting tyrant and 
through a policy of revenge brings self-confidence, courage 
and optimism to the oppressed and suffering masses. The strug- 
glles launched by the suffering and oppressed peoples all over 
the world, for their emancipation, serve as guides to the path of 
revolutionaries. By the continuous and incessant struggles the 
oppressed have always overpowered and overthrown the 
oppressors. Indian revolutionaries also will inevitably be success¬ 
ful in their mission.” Again, “Young Indian ! Shake off illusion^ 
face realities with a stout heart, and do not avoid struggle, dif¬ 
ficulties and sacrifices. The inevitable is to come. Do not be 
misguided any more. Peace and tranquillity you cannot have 
and India’s liberty can never be achieved through peaceful and 
legal means.” 

(2) The revolutionaries believed that the repressive measures 
of the Government had destroyed all hopes of political reform 
being gained without violence. Moreover, armed resistance 
against something “Satanic and ignoble” was infinitely more 
befitting for any nation than the prevalence of “effortless and 
philosophical cowardice.” The revolutionaries went to the 
villages not to get votes but to secure “co-martyrs” for the coun¬ 
try who would die without anybody knowing where their corp¬ 
ses lay. They would like to go down in history unknown, 
unhonoured, unsung, unlamented and unwept. These “mad 
lovers” of the country were not actuated by avarice, rivalry, 
jealousy or enmity. They were inspired by a divine motive of 
devotion and service. 
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(3) The revolutionaries were above all sectarian and com- 
munal considerations. Unlike the former movements, religion 
was not allowed to have precedence over the secular and nation¬ 
alistic outlook of its organisers who belonged to different 
religious groups in the country. The revolutionary brother* 
hood had reached a stage where there was no caste, no religion 
or even separate identity. Reference in this connection can be 
made to Ram Prasad Bismal and Ashfaq ullah Khan. Both of 
them were revolutionaries. In spite of professing different 
religions, they used to eat their meals in the same plate. Ashfaq 
was abused by the Muslims as a kafir but he never bothered 
about it. Both of them were hanged in the Kakori conspiracy 
case. 

(4) There was a fundamental difference between the pre 1919' 
phase and posM919 phase of the revolutionary movement. The 
pre 1919 revolutionaries were inspired byMazzini and Garibaldi 
of Italy and the Sinn Feiners of Ireland. The post-1919 revolu¬ 
tionaries derived their inspiration from the October Revolution 
of Russia and the socialistic principles of Soviet leaders like 
Lenin. The slogans and code words like “Bharat Mata Ki Jai”, 
“Bande Mataram”, “Om”, “Ram Hari”, “Allaho Akbar” 
and “Sat Sri Akal” were substituted by “Inqilab Zindabad’V 
“Down with Imperialism”, “Long Live the Proletariat” and 
“Long Live India”. A leaflet issued by Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha declared not Buddha and Christ, but Karl Marx and 
Engels as the greatest men of the world. While the old revolu¬ 
tionaries got their inspiration from the Bhagwat Gita and the 
writings of Aurobindo, Vivekananda and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, the new revolutionaries got their inspiration from 
the writings of Marx and Engels. While revolutionaries like 
Lala Har Dayal and his followers thought in terms of the past 
glory of ancient India, Bhagat Singh and his comrades looked 
up to the masterpieces of Lenin and such books as Roos Ki 
R jj'ya Kranti. In a message sent from Lahore Jail on 2 Febru¬ 
ary 1931, Bhagat Silfgh said : “We want to overthrow the pre¬ 
sent structure of society. For this purpose, we want to acquire 
power first. At present the administrative machinery is in the 
hands of the rich. We want to take the governmental machinery 
in our own hands so that we may defend the prerogatives of the 
public and may give a practical shape to our ideals, i.e , we may 
organise the social structure on the guidelines provided by 
Karl Marx. For this ideal we are fighting and educating and 
preparing the public.” 

(5) The revolutionaries lived a life of suffering, hardships, 
insults and humiliations at the hands of the agents of the foreign 
Government. They believed that like the soul in the Gita no 
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weapon could kill them and no lire could burn them. They 
were prepared in mind and body to pass through the severest 
ordeals. They were transported for life to the Andamans. The 
jail authorities invented various devices of torture to make the 
lives of the revolutionaries as miserable as they could. The 
prisoners were manhandled at the time of taking their meals. 
Third degree methods of punishments were inflicted upon the 
revolutionaries to extort confessions or to convert them as 
approvers. Their hands were kept under the legs of the cots and 
the police constables sat on them. Sometimes they were wrapped 
in a blanket and then mercilessly beaten to avoid legal complica¬ 
tions. Sometimes they were made to stand on their legs for days 
together with their hands tied by a chain nailed in the wall. 
Sometimes they had to wear cross bars which were worss than 
bar-fetters because the prisoners under this sentence could not 
bring their feel or legs close to each other and they had to wal.'<, 
sit, work and sleep with stretched out feet and legs for weeks. 
The bar-fetters were worse than chains because the bars being 
stiff, the prisoners could not bend their legs throughout the 
period which might extend for months. On such occasions, the 
unbending bars were riveted to their feet and hung up to their 
waists. 

(6) Sometimes the revolutionaries resorted to hunger strikes 
to demonstrate against the inhuman treatment meted out to 
them. They excited a lot of public sympathy. There w'crc 
public hartals in support of their demands. It is stated that 
when the Kakori prisoners were driven through different routes 
of Lucknow everyday from the jail to the Court and back, 
crowds of men lined up on the roadside to pay homage to them. 
A certain section of the press also sympathised with the revolu¬ 
tionaries. They published short stories, poems, plays and articles 
about them. Whenever an official was murdered, there was 
jubilation instead of condemnation. Whenever a revolutionary 
was hanged, he was praised as a courageous hero and a selfless 
martyr. 

Kakori Case 

The revolutionaries were in great need of money for the 
manufacture of bombs and consequently a few of them boarded 
the train on 9 August 1925 on the Lucknow-Saharanpur line. 
They had with them revolvers and cartridges. After the de* 
parture of the train from the Kakori railway station, one of the 
revolutionaries pulled the alarm chain of the train. When the 
train stopped, the revolutionaries tried to take away the money 
from the Iron Box which was broken open with great effort by 
the hammer-blows given by Ashfaq-ullah Khan. However, the 
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revolutionaries were able to get Rs. 5,000 only. The Government 
took action and arrested about 40 persons. Ashfaq*uUah 
Khan was arrested in Delhi on 8 December, 1925. Syed Ain- 
uddin, the Committing Magistrate, whom the revolutionaries 
•considered a British stooge and enemy of their country, escorted 
him from Delhi to Lucknow in train. His main aim was to 
appeal to Ashfaq-ullah Khan as a Muslim to give away all the 
secrets of the movement. Khan Bahadur Tasadduq Hussain, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Imperial Intelligence, 
also appealed to Ashfaq-ullah Khan as a Muslim. Their appeal 
was : “You are a Muslim ; we are also of the same faith. We 
are, therefore, sorry for you. Why should you spoil your 
valuable life by being faithful and true to the revolutionary 
party ? Ram Prasad is a Hindu. His object is to establish Hindu 
Raj in place of the British one. You come from a good and 
enlightened Muslim family. Why should you join hands with 
the kafirs and go against your own faith and against the 
interests of your community ?” However, all those arguments 
and persuasions were of no avail. The reply of Ashfaq-ullah 
Khan was : “I am grateful for your good wishes but my ideas 
are unchangeable. Ram Prasad is not a Hindu to me; he is a 
Hindustani. Not Hindu freedom but Hindustan’s freedom is 
his objective. Had he been inspired by Hindu freedom, even 
then I would have joined hands with him. If 1 were to choose 
between Hindu masters and British masters and if my choice 
was limited to only these two alternatives, I would have chosen 
the Hindu masters as after all they would have been Indians.” 

The trial in the Kakori case concluded on 7 April, 1927. It 
was a mere farce. Pt. Ram Prasad Bismal, Roshan Singh and 

Ram Prasad Bhmil expressed his sentiments in these words: 

“We cared not, nor had the mettle too. 

When we launched ourselves in the valley of penury 
Though to a distance drew the love of Motherland to pat us. 

No care for the self flashes into our minds but occurs; 

Till how far the Motherland will lay in the siege of decline; 

It torments to see our nation in that state; 

We long to die and vanish in the dust. 

Whose is the blood that flows at nation’s altar, 

Tell us O ! Sky whose foe you are 

Great it is when all do pledge 

To sacrifice the lives for the Motherland 

And don’t be dissuaded if millions come to do it 

And damn be to your sermons, O ! priest.’’ 

In the same song, the young revolutionaries were exhorted: 

^’Rare is the chance, play the fire O ! youth 
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Rajindra Lahri were given death sentence. Manmath Nath 
•Oupta got fourteen years and many others got death sentences. 
Ashfaq and Surendra Nath Bakshi were caught later on and 
were given death sentence and transportation for life respective¬ 
ly. Three days before he was hanged, Rajindra Lahri wrote 
the following letter to his colleagues from Gonda prison on 
14 December 1927 : “Death is nothing but another name of 
life. Therefore a man should neither feel sorry nor be afraid 
of death. It is as natural as the rising of sun in the morning. 
If it is true that history takes a turn then 1 feel that our death 
will not be futile." Ram Prasad Bismal was banged on 
19 December 1927. His mother is said to have observed thus 
on her son’s death: “1 am greatly proud to have given birth 
to a soldier of freedom who laid down his life at the feet of his 
motherland. Your country has greater claim on you than I 
have. You have fallen for a noble cause and I see no reason 
to feel sorry.*’ A little before his death, Ashfaq-ullah gave the 
following message to his countrymen : “We have played our 
role on the political stage of our country. Right or wrong all 
our actions were motivated by the lofty object of securing inde¬ 
pendence. I know my action will elicit praise from some quar¬ 
ters and criticism from the other, but as a true revolutionary I 
am indifferent to such remarks. One thing I beg to clarify before 
1 die. It never had been our object to create terror in the coun¬ 
try. Our trial has lasted for such a long time but tell me if ever 
we tried to shoot down an approver or a prosecution witness. 
That is not in our line. My only wish is that my countrymen 
may, irrespective of their religion or creed, unite like a solid 
bloc to smash the citadel of British rule. The British are the 
common enemies of the religious sections of our country. It is 
the moral duty of every Indian to dig the grave of the British 
bureaucracy. I am far from being a murderer as has been 
•established by the prosecution. I am rather proud of being 
the first Musalman to lay down my life at the altar of India’s 
freedom.” 

Ashfaq-ullah was a poet. While mounting the gallows in 
Faizabad jail he recited the following verse in Urdu : 

“Tung akar hum bhi unke 
Zulm aur bedad se 

Chal diya sue adam zindane 
Fyzubad se.” 

And bear gladly the pangs that attend the service of nation. 

Give youth to Motherland, disposed to service. 

Rare are these blessings of Motherland, avail them, 
and let us see who comes to actuate Her wishes.” 
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(Being disgusted of their tyranny and injustice 1 am depart¬ 
ing to the land of death from Faizabad prison). 

Like Khudi Ram who carried the Gita, Ashfaqullah ascend¬ 
ed the gallows with a copy of the Quran. 

It was Ram Prasad Bismal who was the leader of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement in Uttar Pradesh. It was he who re¬ 
organised the revolutionary group in his province with help of 
Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee and Sachindra Nath Sanyal, the two 
revolutionary leaders of Bengal Anusilan. On 3 October 1925, 
the Hindustan Republican Association was founded at Kanpur. 
Within a short period, the revolutionaries were able to spread 
in ail the important cities of Uttar Pradesh. In one of their 
leaflets, they openly declared they looked up to Soviet Russia as 
their ideal, and Lenin as their mentor. 

Naujawan Bharat Sabba 

Similar organisations were set up in other provinces. The 
most important among them were the Hindustan Sewa Dal 
organised by Fanindra Nath in Bihar, the Gupt Samiti estab¬ 
lished by Sukh Dev in Lahore and the Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
founded by Bhagat Singh and Bhagwati Charan in 1925. Bhagat 
Singh was appointed its General Secretary. Their other co¬ 
workers were youngmen like Dhanvantri, Ahasan iiahiaud Sukh 
Dev. Within a few days all the Congress youngmen with social¬ 
ist bent of mind like Dr Satya Pal, Dr Saifuddin Kitchlew and 
Kedar Nath Sehgal associated themselves with the organisation. 
The main object of Naujawan Bharat Sabha was to criticise the 
moderate policies of the Congress led by Gandhiji and to in¬ 
spire the people to take to radical political programmes and to 
sympathise and appreciate the work of the revolutionaries. In 
addition to distributing leaflets among the people, the Sabha, in 
its early years, also celebrated the death anniversary of an 
eighteen-year old young revolutionary Kartar Singh Sarabha 
who was hanged in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1915. His 
portrait was inauguratecPin the firadlaugh Hall at Lahore. Both 
Mrs Durgadevi and Susiladevi paid their homage to the mar¬ 
tyr by sprinkling the blood of their fingers on the portrait. 

Kotla Meeting 

On 8 and 9 September 1928, all the prominent workers and 
leaders of the various revolutionary organisations in the various 
provinces met in conference at Fcrozeshah Kotla in Delhi. The 
prominent among those who attended the meeting were Sukh 
Dev and Bhagat Singh from the Punjab, Kundan Lai from 
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Rajputana, Shiv Varma, Brahma Dutta Misra, Jai Dev, Vijay 
Kumar Sinha and Surendra Nath Pande from Uttar Pradesh 
and Mahindra Nath Ghose and Man Mohan Banerjee from 
Bihar. They founded an all-India political body known as the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Party. To organise its work on 
an extensive scale, Sukh Dev, Mahindra Nath Ghose, Bhagwati 
Charan and Kundan Lai were appointed the chief organisers in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, the Punjab and Rajputana respectively. 
Kundan Lai was elected the Chairman of the Central Committee 
and Chandra Shekhar Azad was appointed the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Association. Vijay Kumar Sinha and Bhagat Singh 
were required to ensure inter-provincial co-ordination. The 
headquarters of the party were at Agra. The other active mem¬ 
bers of the group were Gaya Prasad, Kishori Lai, Surendra 
Nath Pande, Batukeshwar Dutt, Virendra Nath Pande, Raj 
Guru, Yash Pal, Bhagwandas Mahour, Smt. Durga Bai, Sushila 
Didi (or Sushila Azad), Prem Nath, etc. The ideal of the new 
organisation was to establish a republican state. Its members 
believed that socialism alone could bring an end to all exploita¬ 
tion of the Indian people by a foreign power. 

Demonstration against Simon Commission and Death of Lajpat 
Rai 

The people of India had boycotted the Simon Commission 
but in spite of that the Commission visited Lahore on 20 Octo¬ 
ber, 1928. The Hindustan Socialist Republican Party took out a 
huge procession against the Simon Commission. The proces¬ 
sionists were shouting : “Simon, go back.” Lala Lajpat Rai was 
leading the procession. One Mr I.P. Saunders gave blows on the 
head and chest of Lala Lajpat Rai with his baton and thereby 
caused grievous injuries on his person. While addressing a 
public meeting the same evening at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, 
Lala Lajpat Rai declared : “The Government which attacks its 
own innocent subjects has no claim to be called a civilised 
Government. Bear in mind, such a Government does not 
survive long. I declare that the blows struck at me will 
be last nails in the coffin of Britisti rule in India.” Lala 
Lajpat Rai died on 17 November 1928, as a result of the inju¬ 
ries received by him. That was too much for the people of 
India and nobody who had inflicted those injuries on Lalaji 
could be forgiven. Addressing a public meeting, Shrimati 
Basanti Debi, the widow of C.R. Das observed thus: “My 
blood boils with rage to think that Lalaji, who had been so 
aged and so dear to his countrymen, has been beaten to 
death by that brute English police officer. It is a challenge to 
the youth and manliness of 300 million Indians. On behalf of 
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the women of India, 1 want a reply to my question whether my 
Indian youths are dead or alive. Is there nobody from the 
young generation of India to step forward and respond to my 
question?'* The reply was given by Sardar Bhagat Singh and 
his companions. It was decided to kill Mr Scott who had 
ordered the lathi charge and Mr Saunders who had assaulted 
Lalaji. On 17 December, 1928, when Saunders was approach¬ 
ing the police gate on his bicycle, he was shot by Raj Guru and 
he was followed by Bhagat Singh who tore the head of 
Saunders to pieces by pistol shots. All the revolutionaries took 
refuge in the D.A.V. College, Lahore and then managed to slip 
away to Simla. 

Within five days of the incident, the following posters were 
found on the walls of the city of Lahore : 

“HINDUSTAN SOCIALIST REPUBLICAN PARTY 

NOTICE 

BEWARE BUREAUCRACY 

“This killing of LP. Saunders was only to avenge fully the 
murder of Lala Lajpat Rai. It was indeed a sad and shameful 
episode that so mean a fellow like I.P. Saunders should dare to 
deliver blows on the chest of the old and most respected person 
worshipped by a nation of thirty-five crores of India. That was 
indeed an affront to the nation. By that insult of the Indian 
Nation, the foreign power had as if thrown a challenge to the 
self-respecting and brave sons of the soil. This reply will surely 
convince the people and the foreign power that the Indian 
Nation is indeed not yet dead or spiritless to bear such insults. 
The people of Bharat have fresh blood flowing in their veins. 
Young India is up and ready to guard the honour of the nation 
even at the stake and sacrifice of life. 

“Beware, you, Tyran^of Government! 

“Do not hereafter try to touch the provoked feelings of the 
people that are already exploited and harassed. Hold your devi¬ 
lish hands. Remember that in spite of all your laws and endea¬ 
vours to keep us disarmed a flood of pistols and revolvers will 
always flow into the hands of the youth of the country. Though 
it may be admitted that no armed revolution can be accom¬ 
plished with a sprinkling of arms yet they will indeed be enough 
to wreak vengeance for the repeated national insults which the 
administration indulges in from time to time. Our so-called 
national leaders may condemn and reproach our actions, and 
the foreign Government may try their utmost to crush our 
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organisation. But we want to make it clear here that we shall 
ever be ready to safeguard our national honour and to teach 
lessons to all the foreign aggrandisers. We shall never permit 
the cry of revolution to languish even under the encirclement 
of oppression and suppression all around; bear in mind that 
even with the noose knot of death round our necks, we shall 
always shout and cheer ‘Long Live Revolution’. 

“We are really sorry that we had to kill a human being. But 
the man whom we had to shoot down was a part and parcel of 
such cruel, mean and unjust administration of a foreign power 
that we had no alternative but to overthrow him. This man is 
killed only in his capacity as a representative of the British 
power in India. British power is undoubtedly the most tyrannical 
one in the world. 

“We again repeat that wc are sorry that we had to shed hu¬ 
man blood. But it becomes inevitable to shed blood on the 
altar of revolution, which will end all exploitation of man at the 
hands of man 

“Long Live Revolution. 


BALRAJ 

Commander : Punjab HSRA.” 

18th December 1928. 

Bomb thrown in Central Assembly 

Another incident took place on 8 April, 1929. After the 
question hour was over in the Central Legislative Assembly in 
New Delhi, Sardar Bhagat Singh threw a bomb on the wall 
which exploded with a thundering boom. Two bullets were 
fired to frighten the Speaker of the House. When the smoke 
ended, Sardar Bhagat Singh threw leaflets into the hall and 
those read thus : “Bombs are needed to let the deaf hear.” 
Sardar Bhagat Singh could have run away but he surrendered 
himself to the police. Sardar Bhagat l^ingh and his companions 
were put up for trial and ultimately condemned to death. In 
the course of his lengthy statement in the court, Sardar Bhagat 
Singh observed thus : “Our sole object was to warn the listless 
and to wake up the deaf. Many others are thinking just like 
us. The bombs which were thrown were intentionally so manu¬ 
factured as to cause insignificant damage, and they were thrown 
also in such a clear place as to produce the least injury to 
anybody. Under the apparent calm on the surface of the 
Indian mind there is a ceaseless terrible seething discontent on 
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the point of bursting into a storm. Our action is merely a 
danger-signal to those who are rushing ahead thoughtlessly 
without caring for the serious consequences before them. We 
have, as if, heralded the end of the era of non-violence, the 
idealist dream, about whose utter failure the young generation 
is now doubtlessly convinced. We have adopted this course of 
striking a warning purely out of our love and good-will for hu¬ 
manity to vvard-olf the unheard of harassments and hardships. 
The new spirit, notice of whose dawn has been just given by us, 
is really in.spired by the idealism of Guru Gobind Singh, Shivaji, 
Mu-'tafh Kamal Pasha, Raza Khan, Washington, Garibaldi, 
Lafayette and Lenin. It was because the Government and the 
Indian leaders had closed their eyes and ears that we had to 
sound that warning to attract their attention.... 

“It will be readily accepted that we had no personal preju¬ 
dice or hatred against any individual in the House or against 
any one who had received minor injuries. On the other hand, 
we emphatically rea.ssert that we hold all human life as sacred 
beyond description. Instead of inflicting injuries on any one 
else, we are ready to offer ourselves to be sacrificed for .sake of 
humanity. The mental attitude of mercenary soldiers in the 
Imperial armies trained to mercilessly kill the humanity is not 
in our character. When we .surrendered, it was purely out of 
the sole thought to suffer the atonement of our i ctions. We 
wanted to warn the Imperialist exploiters that they could never 
destroy the truth by crushing a few individuals. A whole nation 
cannot be suppressed by doing away with a couple of persons. 
Bastille could not prevent the French Revolution. Exiles in 
Siberia could not liquidate the Russian Revolution. The bloody 
Sundays could not arrest the course of Irish struggle for Inde¬ 
pendence. How could then these atrocious measures extinguish 
the flame of freedom burning bright in the Indian mind ? 

“The opponents of revolution mistakenly believe that revolu¬ 
tion means violence with ^rms, weapons and such other means. 
But revolution is not confined to this process. It may be that 
these are used as instruments but it should not be forgotten 
that behind them is the solid strength and spirit of the revolu¬ 
tion and that .strength is the will, the aspiration of people to 
demand and get a change, a revolution in the current economic 
structure, the shape and form of political Government of the 
nation. Our idea of revolution has never been simply the 
bloodshed of some individuals. It is to end the present regime 
of exploitation of man by man and to secure for our nation ab¬ 
solute right of self-determination. That is the ultimate objective 
of our idea of revolution. Freedom is the birth-right of man. 
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We welcome any amount of suffering and sacrifice that might 
fall to our lot for this idealism and devotion to it. Long live 
that Revolution!” 

Bhagat Singh hanged 

The Tribunal which tried Sardar Bhagat Singh and his com¬ 
panions gave its decision on 7 October 1930 and Sardar Bhagat 
Singh, Raj Guru and Sukhdev were hanged at Lahore on March 
23 1931. Unfortunately, the dead bodies of these heroes were 
taken by the Government to Ferozepore and an attempt was 
made to burn them on the banks of the river Sutlej. However, 
the people came to know of it and were able to recover the half- 
burnt dead bodies. Those were taken to Lahore and cremated 
there with great honours. 

In refusing to hand over the bodies of Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru 
and Sukhdev to their relatives, the British authorities were not 
-only vindictive but also revealed themselves to be frightened. 
The British were always nervous about the potentialities of the 
terrorist movement and they became all the more panicky after 
the execution of Bhagat Singh and his colleagues. As Sukhdev 
put it only a week before his martyrdom : “We may die but 
this is the beginning of the end of the ruthless tyranny which 
has bloodied our land.” 

The execution of Bhagat Singh sent shock waves throughout 
India. Anti-government demonstrators filled the streets in almost 
every city, town and village throughout the country. The 
British Government intensified its repressive machinery. Hund¬ 
reds of people were arrested and the Viceroy asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India for more troops as a matter of precau¬ 
tion. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi himself did not believe in the 
secret and violent methods adopted by Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades, he is said to have observed, “Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades have made the supreme sacrifice . It has increased our 
power for winning freedom.” Jawaharlal Nehru who was torn 
between admiration for the courage and self-sacrifice of the 
patriots like Bhagat Singh and doubts about the efficacy or 
morality of political murders, praised their “magnificent spirit” 
and said that it would be an inspiration to all India. 

Bhagat Singh was not the first revolutionary to die for the 
■cause of Indian freedom, but he stirred the feelings of his 
countrymen as no revolutionary had done before or even after. 
Lala Lajpat Rai said of him, “To the young, Bhagat Singh is 
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the embodiment of courage at its noblest;; to the old, he is a 
reminder that words are not going to break the backbone of 
despotism.” 

Bhagat Singh was not an anarchist. He firmly denied that 
he believed in the cult of Ihe bomb. To quote him, ‘it is my 
strong belief that the country will not benefit by bombs and 
pistols. The mere throwing of the bombs is not only futile but 
is often harmful, although it may be permissible in certain 
circumstances.” He justified the terrorist methods only when 
they were employed to further a strongly felt and legitimate 
cause. 

Meerut Conspiracy Case 

The Meerut Conspiracy stands out as a different type of 
conspiracy on account of its international links and its commit¬ 
ment to socialism. The case started with simultaneous searches 
and arrests all over India in March 1929. About 31 persons 
were arrested under Sections 120-B and 121-A of the Indian 
Penal Code. Among the persons arrested were three English¬ 
men, namely, Lester Hutchinson, a Communist, Philip Spratt, 
a Cambridge graduate and B.F. Bradley. The other arrested 
persons were D.R. Thangdi, Kisorilal Ghosh, V.S. Mukherji^ 
Kedarnath Saigal, S.H. Jhabnala, Muzaffar Ahmed, S.A. Dange, 
Ghate, Joglekar, Nimbkar, Mirajkar, Shaukat Usmani, Sohan 
Singh Josh, Samshul Huda, Majid, Ayodhya Prasad, Adhikari, 
P.C. Joshi, Goswami, Chakrabarti, Basak, Desai, Alve, Kasle,. 
Gourishankar, Kadam and Dharambir Singh. 

It was alleged that the accused under the guidance of the 
Comintern had conspired to bring about an armed revolution 
and establish Soviet Republics in India controlled by the Soviet 
Union. They intended to carry it out by armed uprisings and 
general strikes at the last stage. The Sessions Court sentenced 
one to transportation foi* life, several to transportation for 12 
years, and 10 to 7 years, others to five, four, three and two 
years. There was a very strong agitation in India and England 
against the heavy sentences. 

Hutchinson wrote in his book Conspiracy at Meerut : “The 
heavy sentences passed by Mr Yorke had raised a storm of 
protest not only in India but in England. With the passing of 
the months, the storm had increased in intensity rather than 
abated. The India Office was inundated with resolutions of 
indignant protests sent from organisations all over the country; 
the Secretary of State was bombarded with questions in the 
House of Commons....All this agitation necessarily made a deep 
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impression on the Government of India; it was realised that the 
extremely heavy sentences passed by Mr Yorke on persons who- 
had only been engaged in ordinary trade union and political 
activities, had defeated the government’s object in initiating the 
trial; the Government of India by these sentences had forfeited 
every vestige of public support so necessary to successful pro¬ 
secution. International interest in the trial had been aroused 
and the much-vaunted traditions of British justice were shown 
to be hollow and public opinion was alarmed. It was quite use¬ 
less for British politicians to castigate the judicial methods, 
pursued in foreign countries, when on British territory 31 trade 
unionists had been kept in jail for four years on trial and then 
sentenced to long terms of transportation and rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. Foreigners merely shrugged their shoulders at this 
further example of British cant and hypocrisy. If illusion were 
not to be shattered once for ail, British justice had to be rehabi¬ 
litated and this pleasant duty was left to the Judges of the High 
Court at Allahabad. The work of rehabilitation was done very 
well.” 

When the case went to the High Court in appeal, the senten¬ 
ces were considerably reduced. This was partly due to protests, 
by such people as Archbishop of York, H.G. Wells, Einstein, 
Romain Rolland and Prof Laski. To quote Laski. “The Meerut 
trial is a grim incident in the history of British India. Men were 
torn from civil life for long years, whose only crime was to 
carry out the ordinary work of trade union and political agita¬ 
tion after the fashion of everyday life in this country. Not 
merely socialist opinion in Great Britain recognised that the 
prosecution was scandalous in its inception and disgraceful in 
its continuance....A government which acts in this fashion in¬ 
dicts itself. It acts in fear; it operates by terror; it is incapable 
of that magnanimity which is the condition for the exercise of' 
justifiable power.” 

The Meerut case helped in the dissemination of knowledge 
on socialism. What Sardar Bhagat Singh had done was supple¬ 
mented by the Meerut case. However, the reduced sentences 
robbed the Meerut conspirators of a great deal of glory and: 
glamour. 

Terrorist Activity in Bengal 

The terrorists were very active in Bengal in 1932-33. There 
were various acts of terrorism and a few unpopular officers were 
assassinated including one or two Indians. At the Calcutta 
University Convocation, while Sir Stanley Jackson, the new 
Governor of Bengal, was presiding, he was shot at in public by 
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Bina Das, a student of the Diocesan Women’s College. How¬ 
ever, the bullet hit a note book in the pocket of the Governor 
and his life was saved. Bina Das was sentenced to life impri¬ 
sonment. 

Chittagong Armoury Raid 

An amed uprising was attempted in the Port of Chittagong 
in East Bengal by youngmen led by Surya Sen, the terrorist 
leader. The plan was to launch simultaneous attacks on British 
armouries in East Bengal. Ambika Chakraborty, Loka Nath 
Bal and Ganesh Ghose, his lieutenants, mobilised local college 
and school students including young boys like Ananda Gupta 
and Tegra (Tiger) Bal and young women like Kalpana Dutt and 
Pritilata Wadedor. A manifesto was issued by Surya Sen in the 
name of the Chittagong Branch of the Indian Republican Army 
in which an appeal was made to the people of India to rise 
against the British rule. Surya Sen and his followers set out to 
attack the Europeans in Chittagong at four centres. The police 
armoury was raided by 50 youths clad in British Indian Army 
uniforms for disguise, fn their hurry, the raiders had not taken 
with them cartridges for the Lewis guns and rifles which they 
had captured. A police force was able to compel them to 
retreat from the town into the hills. This is known as the Chitta¬ 
gong Armoury Raid. On 22 May 1932, fifty-seven of the revo¬ 
lutionaries were surrounded by a British regiment. Many of 
them managed to escape but Tegra Bal was mortally wounded 
by one of the shots. His last words to Loka Nath Bal were : ‘T 
am going. Fight to the last.” Tn June 1932, troops surrounded 
a village near Chittagong where Surya Sen and four other 
guerrillas were hiding in a house. Shots were exchanged but 
Surya Sen managed to escape with Pritilata Wadedar and 
Kalpana Dutt. In early 1933, Surya Sen was captured in the 
village of Gairala as he was betrayed by a villager to a large 
Gorkha force. He was hanged at Dacca. 

In August 1932, Benoy Bose, a student in the Dacca Mitford 
Hospital School, shot at and killed a senior British Police 
officer and then escaped. In December 1932, Benoy Bose 
entered the Writers’ Buildings in Calcutta, which is the Gov¬ 
ernment Headquarters in Dalhousie Square, along with Badal 
and Dinesh and shot down the Inspector General of Prisons in 
his office and then ran through a corridor shooting at any 
European officer that came in the way. Instead of being 
captured, Badal took cyanide and died. Benoy Bose and 
Dinesh shot themselves. Benoy Bose died within a few days. 
-However, Dinesh recovered but was tried and hanged. 
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There was a popular uprising at Sholapur. A War Council 
was set up by the local Congress Committee. The national 
flag was hoisted in the town and the police and other civilian 
oflBcials loyal to the British Government retreated to the railway 
station. 2,000 British troops were sent to put down the 
uprising. Many of the revolutionaries were hanged or impri¬ 
soned. 

Work of Chandra Shekhar Azad 

A reference must be made to the work of Chandra Shekhar 
Azad, Bhagwati Charan and Yash Pal. Azad was a fearless, 
person who was determined to liberate his country even at the 
cost of his life. He had a hand in the Kakori conspiracy case 
but he managed to escape. He helped Sardar Bhagat Singh in 
his attack against Saunders. Chandra Shekhar Azad and Yash 
Pal chalked out a plan to blow up the train carrying Lord 
Irwin. When on 23 December 1929, the train carrying the 
Viceroy left the Nizamuddin Railway Station near New Delhi, 
a bomb exploded and the train '’'as derailed. The dining car 
was shattered to pieces. However, Lord Irwin escaped unhurt. 

On 27 February, 1931 Chandra Shekhar Azad, Yash Pal 
and Surendra Pandey assembled at Allahabad to flnalise their 
plans for getting help from Russia for lighting Indians battle 
for freedom, Yash Pal and Surendra Pandey left Azad in the 
Alfred Park to meet another revolutionary. While Azad was 
still in that Park, he found himself surrounded by armed police. 
He fought bravely against the police party with revolvers in 
his both hands. His body was punctured with bullets. While 
he used the other bullets on his enemies, the last bullet he used 
on himself and thus died a hero’s death. 

Yash Pal was selected the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army after the death of Azad. 
The Government announced big rewards for information leading 
to his arrest. He reorganized the Revolutionary Army and 
made a declaration of a general revolt. He was caught by the 
police because his revolver did not work. He was sentenced 
to fourteen years* rigorous imprisonment but was released by 
the Congress Ministry in March 1938. 

Udham Singh murders Michael O’Dwyer 

Sir Michael O* Dwyer had been the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab and it was during his regime that General Dyer 
killed innocent Indians in the /allianwala Bagh at Amritsar. 
Sir Michael had also been responsible for various other 
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.atrocities on the people of the Punjab. It was felt that 
he must be taught a lesson. Sardar Udham Singh was a great 
'revolutionary. He went to London in 1919 and waited for full 
twenty years to revenge himself on Sir Michael. On 13 March 
1940, while Sir Michael was leaving the Caxton Hall, 
London, Sardar Udham Singh iired at him and killed him with 
his second bullet. He was put up for trial and sentenced to 
death. He made the following statement in the court: “I 
have seen my starving countrymen being trampled under the 
jackboots of British imperialism. 1 am not at all sorry for 
having registered my protest in this manner......! am not the 

least afraid of death. What after all is the use in prolonging 
life till dotage. There is bravery in dying young, in sacrificing 
life for the country.” 

Handicaps 

There were many handicaps in the successful working of the 
revolutionary and terrorist movement. (1) The work of the 
revolutionaries was such that complete secrecy had to be main¬ 
tained and consequently the participants did not even know the 
real names of one another. Under the circumstances, there was 
bound to arise suspicion and lack of confidence, culminating 
often in jealousy and bickerings among the members. Due to 
mutual suspicion and personal jealousy between Yash Pal, 
Sukh Dev and Danvantri, there arose a serious controversy in 
the Central Committee of the Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Army in 1930 over the marriage of Yash Pal with Prakash 
Wati. The suspicion and jealousy rose to such a pitch that the 
Central Committee decided to assassinate Yash Pal by shooting. 
There were also the chances of the growth of dadagvi or despot¬ 
ism which often resulted in the development of suspicion 
among the followers towards the leaders. 

(2) The revolutionaries failed to change their techniques 
with the passage of time. # Many of those who were working in 
European countries looked with suspicion on all new comers. 
Persons like Shyamji Krishna Varma *‘did not fit in with the 
present and the world passed him by ignoring him.” Raja 
Mahindra Pratap was considered to be “living completely in 
the air.” He refused to have anything with realities. He 
appeared to be a character out of a medieval romance. During 
most of his time abroad, he was crossing boundaries of the 
various countries as if he was on a whirlwind tour of the world. 
He wasted a lot of his time in seeing the beauty of nature, 
.architecture of buildings, enjoying delicious diplomatic lunch¬ 
eons and dinner parties with the Kaiser of Germany, King of 
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Afghanistan and similar other foreign dignitaries and having 
his photos taken and published in the foreign press. He 
appeared to be obsessed with the belief that he was a prophet. 
Maulvi Obeidullah was not in touch with modern ideas. As 
regards Lala Har Dayal, he clashed with Birendra Nath 
Chattopadhyaya over the question of leadership in Germany. 
The Germans backed the latter and brought him out at the 
top. Har Dayal was arrested and interned as an enemy alien. 
After his release from jail» Bhupendra Nath Dutta, brother of 
Swami Vivekananda. left India and reached Berlin. He appear¬ 
ed to be a sort of Rip Van Winkle. 

(3) Instead of relying on their own political strength, some 
of the revolutionaries in foreign countries looked towards and 
even sought aid from foreign Governments like that of Ger¬ 
many. The latter tried to bargain with them for their own 
political ends rather than really care for the interests of India. 

(4) There were persons who cursed destiny that had not 
decided in favour of India against the British. They overlook¬ 
ed the fact that indiscipline, errors which appeared to be very 
small, inadvertent slackness, soft human emotions, uncalled-for 
neal and unguarded whispers which exposed the secrecy of the 
movement, brought about calamity and defeat of the mighty 
struggle. Treachery, defeat and shame were felt by the whole 
country. Bal Shastri Hardas says: “The sufferings and 
sacrifices of years and the flower of Indian humanity laid at the 
altar were all in vain. The mother was still in chains! All the 
lessons of failures since 1857 did not make the sentimental 
freedom-fighter a bit wiser.” {Armed Struggle, p. 278). 

(5) Some of the revolutionaries did not appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of keeping all the details of their activities secret and 
consequently they divulged some of the secrets in their gossips. 
The result was that the Secret Service of the British Government 
was able to pick up the clues and thereby trace out the revolu¬ 
tionaries and foil their plans. The members of the British 
Secret Services waited at the Indian ports for the arrival of the 
ships to get hold of the revolutionary literature, to confiscate 
the chests of arms and ammunitions, to ' seize the huge funds 
sent by comrades and foreign sympathisers and to catch by the 
neck the heads of the planned revolt and throw them into jail 
or exile them to the Andamans. Lala Har Dayal and his 
comrades sent books, pamphlets, arms, money and men hut 
nothing reached the headquarters of the revolutionaries in 
India. The revolutionaries in Berlin knew that all arrange¬ 
ments had been mad? well at their end but they were disappoin¬ 
ted with the results as everything leaked in India. That led to 
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the estrangement of relations between Har Dayal and his com¬ 
rades on one hand and the Kaiser and the officials on the other. 
The attitude of sympathy and comradeship gave way to sus¬ 
picion, prejudice and mutual bickerings. 

(6) Another handicap of the revolutionaries was while the 
people admired their sacrifices and sympathised with their 
sufferings, they were not inspired by their ideology. The result 
was that the revolutionaries did not get support from the 
masses and so the movement petered out. 

(7) The revolutionaries did not realise that without the 
active cooperation of the masses and the classes, no single 
individual or group, however great he or it might be, could 
free the people from foreign domination. What they actually 
believed was that the “mass is not for the revolution but the 
revolution is for the mass.” They believed in ths technique of 
maximum sacrifice by minimum men instead of minimum 
sacrifice by maximum men in the cause of freedom. In the 
absence of mass support they failed. Gandhiji wrote on 21 
May 1925 in Young India: “The pilgrimage to Swaraj is a 
painful climb; it means vast organising ability ; it means a 
penetration into the villages solely for the service of the villag¬ 
ers. In other words, it means national education, i.e., educa¬ 
tion of masses. It means an awakening of national conscious¬ 
ness among the masses. It will not spring like the magician’s 
mango. It will grow almost unperceived like the banyan tree.” 
The revolutionaries did not appreciate the significance of the 
cooperation of the masses. 

(8) Most of the revolutionaries of Bengal belonged to the 
Bengalee Bhadraloks who could not identify themselves with 
the cause of the lower classes. Socially and economically, they 
belonged to the semi-feudal middle classes and depended upon 
the Zamindari system. Though they were swayed by the 
idealism of the French Revolution and the October Revolution, 
they found it difficult^o identify themselves with the elements 
of social revolution in Bengal. They tried to differentiate 
between political independence and social emancipation and 
wanted to concentrate all their force on the former. The 
intelligentsia of Bengal was almost completely Hindu in religion 
and the labouring masses were Muslims. The latter had no 
hand in the renaissance, reformation and political consciousness 
in Bengal. The result was that the revolutionary movement 
in Bengal was confined to the Hindus alone. The revolutiona¬ 
ries did not appeal to the imagination of the Muslims. 
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(9) There was a regulation in the Anusiian Samiti under 
which *‘No one is to be admitted who is non-Hindu or who 
has any spite against the Hindus.’* The Samiti had also a 
regulation referring openly to the exclusion of the Muslims: 
“So far as can be foreseen, it is our hrm belief that within a 
year or two, the entire Mohammedan nation will become 
submissive to the Hindus. But if the Hindus then abandon 
their hrmness and national glory and sink so low as to court 
friendship with the Mohammedans by being hand in glove with 
them, the Mohammedans will be puffed up and no good but 
only evil will be brought about. That nation which cannot 
preserve its national glory, national greatness and dignity and 
national firmness, steadfastness and pride, and on the contrary 
exhibits levity, baseness and waywardness can never be respect¬ 
ed and worshipped by other nations. But in no circumstances 
would it be proper to show hostile feelings, to deal unjustly 
with Musiilmans as a nation.” As the revolutionaries were 
not able to win over the Muslims in large numbers to their 
cause, the whole of the burden fell on the shoulders of the 
Hindu revolutionaries. Moreover, a charge was laid against 
the Bengalee youth that they were soft, effeminate and unduly 
emotional. Their talk was sickeningly sentimental and they 
were devoid of fruitful action. 

(10) The differences between the revolutionaries and the 
constitutionalists also weakened the position of the revolution¬ 
aries. Both of them could have worked in their respective 
spheres without interfering with each other. Unfortunately, 
the revolutionaries and the constitutionalists quarrelled among 
themselves and thereby weakened the forces of retaliation 
against the common enemy. That retarded the process of 
national regeneration. The constitutionalists failed to realise 
the fact that howsoever mistaken the revolutionaries might be, 
the guiding ideal of their career was sacrifice for the achieve¬ 
ment of political and economic liberation for their country. 

(11) The Government of India successfully persuaded the 
American Government to take effective steps to stop the 
shipment of arms from the United, States to India. Any 
revolutionary activity in America became impossible after the 
United States joined the Allies in their war against Germany. 
There was also the trial of Ghadr leaders in San Francisco 
which wiped out all chances of any further revolutionary 
activity based in the United States. 

On account of the above-mentioned limitations and defects, 
revolutionary terrorism practically died away after 1934-35 
As a group activity, it disappeared almost completely. During 
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the last days of the movement, many revolutionaries got 
convinced that purely terrorist methods could not bring about 
the independence of the country. This does not mean that 
the revolutionaries were converted to the Gandhian technique 
■of non-violence or they became the admirers of alien domina¬ 
tion. They simply stopped thinking in terms of terrorism. 
The emergence of Mahatma Gandhi as the undisputed leader 
•of the independence movement also led to the gradual decline 
of revolutionary activity. The Gandhian philosophy of non¬ 
cooperation, civil disobedience and non-violence appealed more 
to the people of India than the activities of the terrorists. 
However, the terrorists contributed their mite during the revot. 
of 1942, the mutiny of the Royal Indian Navy and the work 
of the Indian National Army of Subhash Chandra Bose. 

The activities of the revolutionaries in 1942 were put down 
with a strong hand by the government within 3 or 4 months. 
After that, the revolutionaries went underground and started 
planning and acting against the government. In the second 
half of October 1942, the police arrested 14 persons at Dalton- 
ganj on the charge of organising “terrorist” plans and seized 
from one of them a bundle containing two loaded revolvers, 
23 rounds of ammunition and 5 electric torches. During the 
same month, there was a bomb explosion in a village in Bihar 
and the police seized a country-made pistol with 380 cartridges 
in a house, 17 boxes of Mills-grenades in a jungle and a live 
bomb with ingredients for the manufacture of explosives. 
Political absconders from Bihar went to Nepal and collected 
arms and ammunitions. These were revolutionary activities, 
pure and simple. 

Encouraged by these news and with a view to guide the 
activities of the revolutionaries properly, six political prisoners 
escaped from the Hazaribagh Central Jail on 9 November 1942 
and Jayaprakash Narain was one of them. He secretly visited 
the different parts of India with a view to organising a Central 
Action Committee. In^ a letter addressed. “To All Fighters 
for Freedom” from somewhere in India in December 1942, 
Jayaprakash Narain wrote. “My own interpretation of the 
Congress position—not Gandhiji’s—-is clear and definite. 
Congress is prepared to fight aggression violently if the counfy 
became independent. Well, we have declared ours'*Ives inde¬ 
pendent. and also named Britain as an aggressive power; we 
are, therefore, justified within the terms of the Bombay 
Resolution itself, to fight Britain with arms. If this does not 
accord with Gandhiji’s principles, that is not my fault.” Again, 
*^\ should add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non¬ 
violence of the brave, if practised on a sufficiently large scale. 
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would make violence unnecessary, but where such non-violence 
is absent, I should not allow cowardice, clothed in Shastric 
subtleties, to block the development of this resolution and 
lead to its failure.” 

Jayaprakash Narain visited Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
•established a network of secret organisations to carry out his 
programme of the “Peoples” Revolution” and finally fixed his 
headquarters in Nepal where he trained the Azad Dasta or 
Guerilla bands to carry on the work of dislocation and paralyse 
the British Government. 

Jayaprakash Narain was joined in Nepal by a number of 
revolutionaries and they carried on their activities for two 
months. He was arrested in May 1943 and put in jail. How¬ 
ever, one night a band of revolutionaries, numbering 50, raided 
the jail and rescued Jayaprakash Narain with 6 others. He 
left for Calcutta and tried to establish contact with the Azad 
Hind Fauj. However, he was arrested again on 18 December 
1943. 

Some revolutionary groups in Bihar continued the work of 
paralysing British administration. One of these groups per¬ 
formed many remarkable feats undei the leadership of Siaram 
Singh till 1944. Similar isolated organisations were formed in 
other provinces but they were not able to accomplish much. 

The Revolutionary movement could not produce substan¬ 
tial results because there was no central organi.sation directing 
it on an all-India basis. It found favour with an insignificant 
fraction of Indian humanity, the young element among the 
lower middle class. The upper classes were horrified at the 
prospect of violence growing in public life and openly denounced 
the cult of the bomb. As early as March 1907, we find 
Surendranath Banerjea asking for help from Lord Minto “to 
moderate the evil passions of the Bengali.” Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, advised 
the Viceroy “that the national schools and private colleges 
are hot-beds of sedition, and until we.deal with them we can 
have no permanent peace.” Emboldened by the support of 
the upper classes, the British Government dealt heavily with 
the revolutionary activity. In his letter of 28 May 1908 to 
Lord Morley, the Viceroy pointed out; “The Raj will not 
disappear in India as long as the British race remains what it 
is, because we shall fight for the Raj as hard as we have ever 
fought, if it comes to fighting and we shall win as we have 
always won.” The British Government fortified its position 
against the terrorists by isolating them and persecuting them. 
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Lord Minto’s government made many additions to the new 
penal and repressive laws to the Statute book. The Criminal 
Law Amendment Act passed in December 1908 authorised the 
government to declare some associations as unlawful. By the 
Newspapers Act of 1908 and the Indian Press Act of 1910 
most of the Extremist papers were closed down and printing 
and publication were rigorously controlled. The Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911 gave the Executive arbitrary power to 
control public meetings. A special Crimes Act was passed for 
the summary trial of political prisoners. The government 
launched a crusade against sedition all over India and a large 
number of journalists and men of distinction were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment and they were made to labour 
as the most degraded criminals. They were even paraded in 
chains on public roads. The old Bengal Regulations of 1813 
relating to deportation were freely applied to restore criminal 
traffic between India and the Andamans. Lord Morley confes¬ 
sed that the Indian Government was following the '‘Russian 
argument” of “packing off train-loads of suspects to Siberia” 
to “terrify the anarchists out of their wits.” 


Contribution of revolutionaries 

It is true that the revolutionaries failed to bring about the 
independence of India. However, they had made their own 
contribution to the national cause. It is they who set an exam¬ 
ple before the Indians by sacrificing their own lives. They 
taught the people not by precept but by personal example. They 
taught the people to face death and do everything for the sake 
of their country. By their sacrifices, they created a new spirit 
which helped the Indians ultimately to win their freedom. It 
is they who revolted against the policy of the Moderates and 
thereby opened a new chapter in the history of the freedom 
movement in India. Their desperate deeds, daring plans, cool 
action and indifference to death won for them a lasting niche 
in the memory of the* nation. They succeeded in what they 
desired to do—evoking by the maximum sacrifices of mini¬ 
mum chosen persons the spirit of minimum sacrifice on the 
part of the maximum number of people. The impression 
which the revolutionaries left on the minds of the people was 
very effective and great. They exhorted the people to live 
dedicated lives—self-sacrifice for national emancipation, a 
feeling of service for the needy and the oppressed and dislike 
for self-publicity and political exhibitionism. The revolution¬ 
aries were the heroes who left their footprints on the sands of 
time. 
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The view of Dr R.C. Majumdar is that the revolutionary 
movement in India can justly claim a prominent place in the 
history of freedom movement in India. At a time when 
political work was looked upon by most people as a pastime 
of leisure hours, the leaders of the revolutionary movement 
as well as their rank and file set the example of placing their 
whole time and whole life at the service of the motherland in 
a spirit of devotion. This is particularly noteworthy as these 
revolutionaries did not work in the limelight and had no hope 
for praise, regard or even appreciation by the public which 
normally serve to keep up the spirit of the political workers. 
They were solely inspired by the idea of overthrowing British 
rule in India and voluntarily gave up domestic life for one of 
sacrifice and sufferings of all kinds including imprisonment, 
inhuman torture and death. Many of them were shining 
examples of courage, heroism, nobility of soul and high idealism 
to such a degree that any nation in the world would feel proud 
of claiming them as its own. Another thing worthy of notice 
of the revolutionaries is the wide extent of their movement 
which was not only in India hut was also in distant parts of 
Asia, Europe and America. The skill and ingenuity diplayed 
in creating and maintaining this far-flung network of revolu¬ 
tionary organisations, is worthy of praise. The large band of 
revolutionaries who chose a life of exile for many years—some 
of them for life-far away from their motherland, rendered 
yeoman’s service to the cause of India’s freedom by propagat¬ 
ing true facts about the nature of British rule in India to 
people hitherto kept in ignorance or misled by the false 
propaganda of the British and succeeded in evoking sympathy 
and enlisting support to India in her struggle for freedom. 
The political concessions made by the British were due more 
to the revolutionary movement than to the constitutional 
agitation for freedom. It is true that the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, by itself, failed to achieve freedom, but the same can be 
said of the Home Rule movement, the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment, the civil disobedience movement and the Quit India 
movement. However, it cannot be denied that each of these 
movements contributed towards th€ final success of the 
nationalist movement.^ 

Dr Tara Chand points out that opinions about the work 
of the terrorists differ widely. Some have classed them with 
anarchists and criminals and regarded them as enemies of 
society and state Dr. Tara Chand calls it a perverted view. 
His opinion is that however mistaken their views about the 
efficacy of their methods, they were inspired by a lofty idealism 

I. History of the Freedom Movement in Indian Vol. II, Preface. 
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and in the pursuit of the independence of their country, they 
were prepared to make the supreme sacrifice of their lives. 
The revolutionaries and the terrorists were men and women of 
extraordinary daring. Some of them possessed amazing 
capacity for organization and wonderful combination of skill 
and resource. Even their bitterest enemies admit that they 
were moved by the spirit of patriotism and selfless sacrifice. 

Dr Tara Chand is of the view that the direct political 
results of the movement cannot be considered striking. How¬ 
ever, the psychological effects of the drama of high adventure 
and bold defiance cannot be ignored. Each extra murder, 
dacoity or train derailment sent a thrill of excitement through 
the hearts of the people and many approved the deed and 
sympathised with and admired the doer. Even those who felt 
repelled by violence, marvelled at the fearless and reckless 
challenge to authority whose might was never questioned before. 
The spread of such a spirit was against the very existence of 
the government which was founded on prestige and fear.' 
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India and world war i (1914-18) 


Effect of War on India 

When the World I War started, there was great enthusiasm 
in the country. The people of India were willing to serve the 
government of the time in every possible way. After Marne, 
there was an increasing demand for Indian troops outside India. 
When Turkey joined the Central Powers in October 1914, 
Indian troops garrisoned the Suez Canal and repulsed a Turkish 
attack. Indian troops fought through the long campaigns of 
Macedonia and German East Africa. They played an important 
part in the Iraq campaign leading to the capture of Baghdad 
in 1917. In this way, they helped to found the present State of 
Iraq. They were in the Allied army which took Jerusalem in 
1917. All this involved a great effort in India itself. Eight lakhs 
of men were recruited for the fighting forces, together with four 
lakhs of non-combatants. This resulted in a great expansion in 
the military machine, a greater mixture of classes and a strong¬ 
er feeling of self-confidence all around. Indian self-confidence 
grew when the magnitude of their effort and the extent to which 
it depended upon Indians themselves, were realised. 

General Sir James Willocks writes in his book entitled 
With the Indians in France as follows: “The day is past when 
that great portion of our Empire could be kept in comparative 
darkness, the light is dawning, and the Great War has opened 
to her an opportunity which she never had before. Her sons 
have shared the glory of the Empire.” The War raised the 
expectations of the Indians and quickened their political con¬ 
sciousness. There was a sense of pride in the fact that their 
influence counted in deciding the fate of European powers. It 
gave an impetus to the movement for constitutional reforms. 
The war bridged the gulf between the Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists, the Hindus and the Muslims and brightened up political 
activity in the country. It gave an opportunity to the revolu- 
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tionaries in India and abroad to make attempts to overthrow the 
British rule in India. In his presidential address at the Madras- 
session of the Congress in 1914, Bhupendranath Basu expres¬ 
sed satisfaction that Britain and India were fighting together in 
the cause of honour, liberty and justice. He appealed for a 
radical reform in the administration of India. India was a 
nation of assistants and was not content with its lot. She aspi¬ 
red to be a free partner in the Commonwealth of Nations. To 
quote him, ‘*lf the English rule in India meant the canonisation 
of a bureaucracy, if it meant perpetual domination and perpe¬ 
tual tutelage, an increasing deadweight on the soul of India, it 
would be a curse to civilisation and a blot on humanity." Mrs- 
Annie Besant declared that India was not content "to be any 
longer a child in the nursery of the Empire" and wanted her 
freedom. She ridiculed all talks of reward to the Indians for 
their loyalty and proclaimed; "India does not chaffer with the 
blood of her sons and the proud tears of her daughters in 
exchange for so much liberty, so much right. India claims the 
right, as a nation, to justice among the peoples of the Empire. 
India asked for this before the War. India asks for it during 
the War. India will ask for it after the War, but not as a 
reward but as a right does she ask for it. On that there must 
be no mistake." 

In the administrative sphere, the British Government made 
a mistake in allowing the British civilian officers to serve the 
forces during the War. Many of them never returned and those 
who returned found themselves in a strange new mental world 
to which it was difficult to adapt themselves. When times grow 
difficult towards the end of the War. the Government had only 
an ageing and tired cadre of officers to rely upon. 

In the economic sphere, the first effect of the War was one 
of stimulus. The industrial development of modern India owes 
a good deal to the demands of World War 1. The War ham¬ 
pered British industry and the tarriffs of the government 
afforded protection to IdUian industries against Japanese and 
American manufactures. Indian mill-owners were busy turning 
out materials for the defence of the Empire and the conduct of 
the war in Egypt, Palestine and East Africa. They were work¬ 
ing on government contracts for the equipment of the armed' 
forces. There was an indication that British imperialism wa& 
giving up its attitude of hostility to national industries. In his- 
despatch to the Secretary of State for India dated 26 November 
1915, Lord Hardinge wrote: "Manufacturers, politicians, 
and the literate public have for long been pressing their de¬ 
mands for a definite and accepted policy of state aid to Indian 
industries; and the demand is one which evokes the sympathy 
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of all classes of Indians whose position or intelligence leads 
them to take any degree of interest in such matters.” By his 
telegram dated I February 1916, Lord Crewe, Secretary of 
State for India, authorised the Government of India *‘to 
instruct local governments that in cases in which they desired 
to help particular industries, they may do so subject to your 
approval and to financial exigencies, without being unduly 
restricted by my predecessor’s rulings.” The British Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to act on the policy of state aid to indus¬ 
tries which was rejected by Lord Morley completely in 1910, 
The War also showed the dependence of India upon outside 
countries for the supply of most of the necessaries of life. The 
government was prepared to revise this industrial policy. In 
1916, it set up a commission to consider and report upon the- 
possibility of further industrial development in the country. 

The active interest of the industrial and merchant class in po¬ 
litics strengthened the financial basis of the Nationalist agitation- 
and the Congress became a powerful organisation. It was also 
a counter-revolutionary development in the sense that this class 
was not partisan of revolutionary struggle. It would not permit 
the national urge for retaliation against British misrule to 
develop beyond the limit of safety. As the war progressed, the 
people had to experience hardship on account of the rise in- 
prices as a result of the demands of the war. The Englismen 
could be expected to put up with the inconveniences and 
sufferings because they felt that they were fighting for their very 
existence and their victory was likely to add to their glory. 
However, the same could not be said about the Indians for 
whom the war was merely an irrelevant affliction. No won¬ 
der, they became not only exhausted and war-weary but also 
sour, discontented and resentful. 

The war was also an education to the masses. The soldiers 
who fought on the boggy fields of Flanders, the desert sands of 
Egypt and the burning plains of Mesopotamia were drawn from 
the rural areas. When they came back home after the war, 
they told their relations and friends the thrilling stories of their 
experiences. They also told them how they had marched to 
London and other Euorpean cities and towns and were cheered, 
honoured and entertained by crowds of white men. During the 
World War I, the spirit of nationalism had percolated down 
to all classes including the poor masses. 

The attitude of India towards Europe and its people was 
altered radically and permanently. The Indians shed the feeling 
that the Europeans were superior to them in any way. They 
were regarded now at best as more powerful. The first War 
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casualty in India was the idea of Western superiority. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 also had a profound in¬ 
fluence on the minds of the Indians. They felt that if the peo¬ 
ple of Russia could overthrow an imperialist regime, the same 
xould be done by them in their own country. The Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson aroused new hopes among our 
•countrymen. They also demanded the rights of national freedom 
and self-determination of peoples. No wonder, the Indians 
demanded self-government in the name of the fundamental 
principles accepted by the Allied Powers. 

Before the World War I started, the Muslims in India were 
hostile towards the British Government on account of the 
Balkan Wars and the conquest of Tripoli by Italy. When the 
World War I actually started, the Sultan of Turkey declared 
war against Britain and her allies. This put the Muslims in a 
^ery awkward position. However, Great Britain made a 
‘declaration that the Holy places of Arabia and sacred shrines of 
Mesopotamia would be immune from the attacks of allies so long 
as the Indian pilgrims were not molested. However, the Muslim 
sentiment was very much disturbed when the British Govern¬ 
ment expressed sympathy with the Arab rebels under the Grand 
Sharif of Mecca who revolted against the Sultan. “The Mus¬ 
lims suspected a concerted plot of the Christian Powers to 
make an end of Islam as a temporal power.” 

The war of Turkey against England was considered in the 
orthodox circles as a Jihad and the Indian Muslims drifted to¬ 
wards the nationalist forces in India. The nationalist leaders 
of India also exploited the resentment of the Muslims against 
the British. The Muslim League and the Congress settled their 
•diflerences and presented a joint demand for self-government. 
Sir William Wedderburn, the Congress President of the Allaha¬ 
bad session of the Congress, started the move towards commu¬ 
nal and political unity The Muslim League adopted the ideal 
•of self-government for Jndia as its creed and prepared the 
ground for harmonious cooperation with the Congress. His 
Highness the Aga Khan who was the Permanent President of 
the Muslim League from the time of its birth, left his connec¬ 
tion with the Muslim League in 1915 and even stopped his 
contribution. There was no doubt now regarding the nationa¬ 
list outlook of the Muslim League. A very important step 
towards national unity was taken by Mr M.A. Jinnah and his 
friends who invited the Muslim League to hold its annual ses¬ 
sions at the same time and at the same places as those of the 
Congress. At their Bombay sessions of 1915, there was a plenty 
of fraternisation between them and most of the Congress 
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leaders attended the session of the Muslim League. They also- 
decided to cooperate in formulating a common scheme of post¬ 
war reforms and appointed committees for drafting it. In lvi6, 
both the Muslim League and the Congress held their sessions at 
Lucknow and almost at the same time. Mr Jinnah, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Muslim League, passionately spoke of *'a new India 
under the influence of the Western education, fast growing to 
identity of thought, purpose and outlook.” They adopted the 
joint scheme of reforms known as the Congress-League Pact 
and pressed it on the government as the united national de¬ 
mand. The proceedings of the Lucknow Congress of 1916. 
were a landmark in the history of the Congress movement. 
They were a vindication of the principles foi which Tilak and. 
his comrades had been persecuted at the time of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms. The Moderates accepted them without 
reservation and yielded place to those whom they had dreaded' 
as Extremists. The Hindu-Muslim rapprochement was a 
significant development in Indian politics. The bureaucracy 
could not completely ignore it. It recognised the political, 
union achieved in December 1916 as ‘‘an impressive demonstra¬ 
tion of willingness” on the part of the Hindu and Muslim, 
leaders to sink their differences for a common end. The Con¬ 
gress-League scheme was “the latest, most complete and mo.st 
authoritative presentation of the claims of the leading Indian 
political organisations.” It was ‘‘worthy of praise as testimony 
to the growing force of the national feeling.” The resolution of 
the Congress in support of the joint scheme requested His 
Majesty’s Government to ‘‘issue a proclamation that it is the 
aim and intention of British policy to confer self-government 
on India at an early date; that as a definite step in that direc¬ 
tion, the Congress League scheme should be forthwith gian- 
ted. It was also emphasised‘‘that in the reconstruction of the 
the Empire, India should be lifted from the position of a 
dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the 
self-governing dominions.” The Congress—League scheme 
visualised a form of government in which the people could 
control a nominated and irremovable executive through their 
representatives in the legislatures. The Muslims agreed to 
Swaraj and the Hindus to communal electorates for the Mus¬ 
lims. The Muslims were also given a little higher representation 
than their population demanded. The Congress-League scheme 
was essentially a bargain between the leaders of the upper 
classes of the two communities and had no popular basis or 
support. It hardly prescribed any programme of action in case 
it was not accepted by the British Government. By accepting 
communal electorates for the Muslims, the Congress compro-. 
mised its nationalism with communalism. The Congress couldj 
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insist on joint electorates white conceding the principle of sepa¬ 
rate representation. The Lucknow Pact gave no guarantee that 
communal dilTerences in future would not disturb the har¬ 
mony of the nation. The two communities were still suspicious 
of each other and indeed were very far from achieving the 
unity of political interest. Garrat writes, “The so-called Luck¬ 
now Pact which accepted the principle of separate electorates, 
Muslims and non-Muslims, was made without the slightest 
thought for consequences.” 

When the War started, the Congress was still a middle class 
body of Westernised professionals with some commercial and 
industrial backing. It was firmly under the control of Gokhalc 
and the Moderates However, all this was changed during the 
War. Tilak came back from jail and became a leader of all- 
India importance. He asked his countrymen to give up the 
policy of making prayers and sending memorials to the British 
Government His contention was that every Indian had the 
birthright to be free. He laid the foundations for the great 
anti-government movement led by Gandhiji in the next few 
years. 

Constitutional Reforms 

The Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909 did not come up to the 
expectations of the Indians. What the people of India demand¬ 
ed was that there should be set up a responsible government in 
the country, but the sacred heart of the Reforms of 1909 was 
“benevolent despotism”. While introducing the Bill in Parlia¬ 
ment, Lord Morley had declared that he had no intention to 
give the people of India responsible government. No wonder, 
the reforms of 1909 could not and did not satisfy the people. 
They introduced a change not of kind but of degree. Minor 
additions were made in the powers of legislatures and also in 
in their size, but that was hardly substantial. The Reforms led 
to a lot of confusion. While parliamentary institutions were 
introduced, no responsinility was given. The result was thought¬ 
less and irresponsible criticism of the government. The Indian 
leaders used the legislatures as platforms for denunciation of the 
government. It is true that the system of elections was intro¬ 
duced but the number of voters was very small. In some cases, 
it did not exceed 9 or 10. Moreover, the system of elections 
was indirect. The people elected the members of local bodies 
who elected members of an electoral college and the latter elec¬ 
ted members of the provincial legislature, and the members of 
the provincial legislatures elected members of the Imperial 
Legislature. The result was that there was no connection be¬ 
tween the people and their representatives sitting in legislatures 
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and hence the latter felt no responsibility towards the people. 
The Indians resented the maintenance of an official majority in 
the Imperial Legislature. Although non-official majority was 
given in the provincial legislatures, the practical outcome was 
zero. The non-official majority was nullified by the fact that 
it included nominated members. There was no real majority of 
those who represented the people. The Indians wanted the 
Government of India to make a clear indication as to what 
their goal was going to be in India but the Reforms of 1909 
gave no answer to iheir question. Or K.M. Munshi writes, 
“Political changes known as Minto-Morley Reforms were bro¬ 
ught in as a sop to the Moderates. Legislative Councils estab¬ 
lished under it were not intended to bring parliamentary 
government as Viceroy Minto himself hastened to emphasise. 
Though they were merely consultative, special care was taken to 
see that ‘class was set against class, community against commu¬ 
nity, each to cancel out the effect of the other’. Zamindars 
and commercial classes were given disproportionate representa¬ 
tion at the expense of the politically-minded classes, substitu¬ 
ting those who cannot criticise for those who can, even going 
to the extent of creating special interests before such interests 
were organised or articulated. Morley, the Secretary of State, 
himself a radical in Britain, proved worse than a Tory so far as 
India was concerned.” 

There was a lot of discontentment in the country. The 
activities of Tilak and Mrs Annie Besant stirred the people 
through their Home Rule Leagues. Lord Chelmsford who had 
succeeded Lord Hardinge in 1915, was of th; view that the crea¬ 
tion of British India “as an integral part of the British 
empire with self-government was the goal of British rule.” How¬ 
ever, it was difficult to define precisely the steps by which the 
Government hoped to realise that ideal. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, the Secretary of State for India at that time, was not pre¬ 
pared to be more explicit and precise in the matter of a for¬ 
mula “than to avow an intention to foster a gradual develop¬ 
ment of free institutions with a view to self-Government." 

August Declarations (1917) 

On 12 July, 1917 Sir Austen Chaimberlain had to resign as 
a result of the Report of the Mesopotamian Commission. He 
was succeeded by Mr Montagu as Secretary of State for India. 
The latter was a great friend of India. He had sympathised 
with the aspirations of the people of India and he brought a 
new approach to the Indian problem. When the fortunes of 
the Allied Powers were at their lowest ebb, Mr Montagu made 
the following declaration on 20'August 1917 ; “The policy of 
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His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-government institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire. They have decided that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a prelimi¬ 
nary to considering what these steps should be that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between 
those in authority at Home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s 
approval, that 1 should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to 
proceed to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy 
and the Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy 
the views of local governments, and to receive with him the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others. 

‘T would add that progress in this policy can only be achiev¬ 
ed by successive stages. The British Government and the 
Government of India on whom the responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of Indian people, must be judges of 
the time and measure of each advance and they must be guided 
by the cooperation received from those upon whom new oppor¬ 
tunities of service will be conferred and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in the sense of res¬ 
ponsibility.” 

The importance of the declaration lies in the fact that it 
stated in categorical terms as to what exactly was going to be 
the goal of the British Government in India. It can be put on 
the same footing as the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. While 
the authors of the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
regarded it as *‘the most momentous utterance ever made in 
India’s chequered history” which marked ‘‘the end of one epoch 
and the beginning a new one.” Pradhan declared that it 
was a “revolutionary pronouncement.” To quote him, “With 
the announcement of 20 August 1917, modern India has enter¬ 
ed on a new era in her history.” 

Instead of appointing a Royal Commission to make a report 
as to what should be given to the people of India, Mr Montagu 
left London on 18 October 1917 at the head of a delegation 
and reached Bombay on 10 November 1917. Mr Montagu 
visited Delhi, Madras, Calcutta and Simla. He was the guest 
of some of the important ruling princes in India. He exchan¬ 
ged his views with all those who came into contact with him 
and tried to develop in his mind the nature of the reforms to 
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be given to India. He met Lionel Curtis many a time and dis¬ 
cussed with him the reforms-scheme. Mr Montagu experienced 
some difficulty with Lord Chelmsford at the beginning but later 
on there was a change in the attitude of the Viceroy and there 
was cooperation between the two. It was on 22 April 1918 that 
a joint report was signed by Mr Montagu and Chelmsford. 

Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918) 

After dealing with the past development and the existing 
machinery of administration in India, the authors of the Report 
laid down the following four principles on which the proposals 
were to be based 

1. “There should be, as far as possible, complete popular 
control in local bodies and the largest possible independ¬ 
ence for them of outside control.” 

2. ‘The provinces are the domain in which the earlier 
steps towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government should be taken. Some measure of res¬ 
ponsibility should be given at once, and our aim is to> 
give complete responsibility as soon as conditions per¬ 
mit. This involves at once giving the provinces the 
largest measure, of independence, legislative, administra¬ 
tive and financial, of the Government of India which 
is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities ” 

3. ‘The Government of India must remain wholly respon¬ 
sible to Parliament, and saving such responsibility its 
authority in essential matters must remain undisputable 
pending experience of the effect of the changes now to 
be introduced in the provinces. In the meantime the 
Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged and made 
more representative and its opportunities of criticising 
Government increased.” 

4. ‘‘In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the 
control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over 
the Government of India and provincial governments 
must be relaxed.” 

It was with a view to implement these principbs that the 
Report made detailed recommendations. As regards the 
provinces, some measure of responsible government was to be 
established by the transfer of some departments into the hands 
of Indian ministers who were to be responsible to the Legisla- 
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live Council. They were to be appointed by the Governor and 
hold office during the term of the legislature. The reserved de¬ 
partments were to be under the control of the Governor. The 
provincial Legislative Council was to have a substantial majo¬ 
rity of elected members. The Governor was given the power of 
dissolution. He was also given the power to certify a Bill or 
veto a Bill. 

The resources of the central and provincial governments 
were to be completely separated. In order to make up the 
deficit of the central government, ♦he provincial governments 
were to make contributions to the central revenues. They were 
to be given some measure of independence in the matter of 
taxation and borrowing. 

A bicameral system was to be introduced at the centre. The 
lower house known as the Legislative Assembly was to consist 
of about 100 members, out of which two-thirds were to be elec¬ 
ted. Out of the one-third who were to be nominated, not 
less than one-third were to be non-officials. The non—official 
seats were to be filled in to give representation to minorities and 
special interests. The Council of State was to consist of 50 
members, excluding the Governor-General. Out of the 29 no¬ 
minated members, not more than 25 were to be officials and 
4 non-officials. While the tenure of office of the Central 
Assembly was to be three years, that of the Council of State was 
fixed at 5 years. The Governor-General was to have the right 
of dissolution of one or both the chambers. 

Tn order to make the control of the British Parliament a 
reality, it was recommended that the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India should be defrayed from Home Revenues and 
voted annually by Parliament. This was to enable the House 
of Commons in the Committee of Supply to discuss 
questions regarding Indian administration. The House of 
Commons was to appoint a Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
at the beginning of each session. That Committee was to gather 
information about Indian affairs and to report to the House 
before the annual debate on Indian estimates The Secretary 
of State for India was to appear before it and answer ques¬ 
tions. 

It was also recommended that 10 years after the first meet¬ 
ing of the Councils, a Commission should be appointed. That 
commission was to consider whether it was possible to establish 
complete responsible government in any province or provinces, or 
to recommend the transfer of more powers into the hands of the 
responsible ministers or withdraw those which had already been 
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transferred. It was to make recommendation for the working 
of responsible government or the improvement of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery in the light of the past experience. It was 
■also to investigate into the progress made by admitting Indians 
into the higher ranks of the public services. It was to examine 
the development of education and progress of the local bodies. 
The report recommended the revival of the old system of 
appointment of commissions at regular intervals to review the 
administrative machinery of India. It suggested that 12 years be 
the interval after which a commission was to be appointed per¬ 
iodically. 

It was recommended that a Council of Princes should be 
established. A few more recommendations regarding the rela¬ 
tions of the Indian states with the Government of India were 
made. 

In order to improve the public services in India, it was re¬ 
commended that in addition to recruitment in England, a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the appointments be made in India also. 
33% was fixed as the starting proportion of the Indians and 
that was to be increased by 11% annually. 

In spite of the best intentions of the Secretary of State for 
India, the Report was received with mixed feelings of approval 
■and condemnation. The Moderate leaders like Surendra Nath 
Banerjee and Dinshaw Wacha were unanimous in declaring the 
Reforms to be a substantial instalment of responsible govern¬ 
ment and an honest endeavour to meet the legitimate aspirations 
of educated India. The Extremists in the Congress were criti¬ 
cal of the recommendations made in the Report. A special 
session of the Congress was held at Bombay in the last week of 
August 1918 to discuss the reforms proposals. The resolution 
of the Congress dealing with the Reforms Scheme appreciated 
the earnestness of the Secretary of State for India and the Vice¬ 
roy in inaugurating a system of responsible government. How¬ 
ever, while it regarded some of the proposals as an advance in 
some directions, it regarded them to be ‘‘disappointing and un¬ 
satisfactory” on the whole. 

Unmindful of the criticism from various quarters, a Bill 
embodying the recommendations made in the Report of 1918 
was introduced in Parliament on 2 June 1919. The Bill was 
passed by the House of Lords on 18 December 1919 and rccei- 
'ved the Royal Assent on 23 December 1919. 

World War 1 ended in 1918. The Indians had helped the 
British Government both with men and money. They had 
done everything in their power to further the War effort of the 
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British Government. However, they suffered on account of 
high prices, low wages and shortage of supplies. Plague and 
influenza took a heavy toll. The liberty of the people was 
restricted on account of the working of the Defence of India 
Rules. The people put up with the acts of high-handedness of 
British officers in the matter of recruitment and the collection 
of War-funds. After having done all that, the people were not 
at all happy at the constitutional advancement offered to them 
by the Report of 1918. Mrs. Annie Besant rightly stated that 
the scheme was “ungenerous for England to offer and unworthy 
for India to accept.” When India was in this mood, the Go¬ 
vernment of India passed the Anarchical and Revolutionary 
Crimes Act, 1919 in spite of opposition from all quarters. The 
result was that a wave of anger spread all over India and 
even the Moderates joined hands with other Indians. The Act 
was a very drastic one. It gave the Government power to crush 
popular liberties, to arrest and detain suspected persons with¬ 
out warrant and to imprison them without regular trial. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had been loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment throughout World War 1, came to the forefront and asked 
the people to offer Satyagraha against the Act. There was 
great enthusiasm throughout the country. Hartals were obser¬ 
ved with great success. The Hindus and Muslims cooperated 
with one another. “One noticeable feature of the general excite¬ 
ment was the unprecedented fraternisation between the Hindus 
and the Moslems. Their union, between the leaders, had now 
for long been a fixed plan of the nationalist platform. In this 
time of public excitement even the lower classes agreed for once 
to forget their differences. Extraordinary scenes of fraterniza¬ 
tion occurred. Hindus publicly accepted water from the hands 
of Moslems and vice versa. Hindu-Moslem Unity was the 
watch-word of processions indicated both by cries and banners. 
Hindu leaders had actually been allowed to preach from the 
pulpit of a mosque” (India, 1919). 

Atrocities in the Punjab 

Great atrocities were committed in the Punjab during the 
regime of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. Sir Michael was known as the iron man of the Pun¬ 
jab. He bad no faith in political reforms and consequently had 
no sympathy with the political agitators. He refused Tilak 
and B.C. Pal to enter the Punjab. The methods adopted by 
Sir Michael to raise War loans and to And recruits were very 
often questionable and oppressive. When the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act started. Sir Michael gave on, 7 April 1919 the 
following warning to the people of the Punjab : “The Govern- 
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ment of this Province is and will remain determined that pub¬ 
lic order, which was maintained so successfully during the time 
of War, shall not be disturbed in times of peace. Action has, 
therefore, already been taken under the Defence of India Act 
against certain individuals at Lahore and Amritsar. The recent 
puerile demonstrations against the Rowlatt Act in both Lahore 
and Amritsar indicate how easily the ignorant and the credul¬ 
ous people can be misled. Those who only want to mislead 
them incur a serious responsibility. Those who appeal to ig¬ 
norance rather thati to reason have a day of reckoning in store 
for them.” Amritsar observed Hartal peacefully both on 
30 March and 6 April. However, on 9 April 1919, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab passed orders for the deportation of Dr. 
Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew and their internment at Dharmsala 
under the Defence of India Act. On 10 April 1919, they were 
removed by the police from Amritsar. When the people came 
to know of it, complete hartal was declared in the city. The 
people marched in a procession to the residence of the Deputy 
Commissioner to demand the release of their leaders. They 
had no sticks or lathis with them. However, they were check¬ 
ed by the police at the railway level-crossing and there was 
firing. This infuriated the mob and there was a wholesale burn¬ 
ing of whatever fell in their way. Europeans were assaulted. 
Buildings were burnt and godowns were looted. When the 
troops appeared in the city, the mob disappeared. On 11 April 
1919. the people were allowed to arrange for the funerals of the 
dead bodies. 

Jallianwala Bagh Tragedy 

On 11 April 1919, a proclamation was issued by General 
Dyer, who had taken charge of the troops the day before, that 
no meetings or gatherings of the people were to be held. How¬ 
ever, no steps were taken to see that the proclamation was 
brought to the notice of the people living in the various locali¬ 
ties of the city. The result was that it was announced in the 
evening on 12 April that there would be a public meeting on 
13 April 1919, at 4.30 p.m. in the Jaljianwala Bagh. Neither 
General Dyer nor other authorities took any action to stop the 
meeting. The meeting started at the right time and there were 
about 6,000 to 10,000 people present in the meeting. All of 
them were practically unarmed and defeocele.ss. The Jallianwala 
Bagh is closed practically on all sides by walls excepting one 
narrow entrance to it. General Dyer entered the Jallianwala 
Bagh with armoured cars and troops. Without giving any 
warning to the people to disperse, he ordered the troops to fire 
and he continued to do so till the whole of the ammunition at 
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his disposal was exhausted. Hundreds of people were killed. 
Lala Girdhari Lai gave the following account of the tragedy 
before the Hunter Enquiry Committee : “I saw hundreds of 
persons killed on the spot. The worst part of the whole thing 
was that tiring was directed towards the gates through which 
the people were running out. There were small outlets, four 
or five in all, and bullets actually rained over the people at all 
these gates and many got trampled under the feet of rushing 
crowds and thus lost their Jives. Blood was pouring in profu> 
sion. Even those who lay flat were shot. No arrangements 
were made by the authorities to look after the dead or woun¬ 
ded. I then gave water to the wounded and rendered such 
assistance as was possible. 1 went round the people and saw 
almost everybody lying there. There were heaps of them at 
different places. The dead bodies were of grownup people 
and young boys also. Some had their heads cut open, others 
had eyes shot and nose, chest, arms or legs shattered. 1 think 
there must have been over 1,000 dead bodies in the garden 
then. 1 saw people were hurrying up and many had to leave 
their dead and wounded because they were afraid of being fired' 
upon again after 8 p.m.” The contention of General Dyer was 
that he wanted to teach the people a lesson so that they might 
not laugh at him. He would have fired longer, he said, if he 
had the required ammunition. He had only fired 1,600 rounds 
because his ammunition had run out. The regime of Dyer saw 
some unthinkable punishments. The water and electric supply 
of Amritsar were cut off. Public flogging was a common pheno¬ 
menon. However, the “Crawling Order” was the limit. One 
Miss Sherwood was attacked by the people when she was cycl¬ 
ing in a lane, and Dyer ordered that everyone passing through 
that lane must craw] on the stomach. All those who lived in 
the said lane had to obey that order in spite of the fact that 
Miss Sherwood was protected by the people themselves. The 
issue of third-class tickets on the railways was prohibited and 
common people could not travel. More than two persons were 
prohibited from marching together on side-walks or pavements. 
Bicycles, other than those owned by the Europeans, were com¬ 
mandeered. Those who had closed their shops were forced to 
open them or had to suffer severe penalties. Prices of commod¬ 
ities were fixed by military authorities. A public platform 
for whipping was constructed near the fort. A number of tri¬ 
angles for flogging were constructed in various parts of the city. 
Martial Law Commissioners tried 298 persons at Amritsar. 
Fifty-oue persons were sentenced to death, forty-six to transpor¬ 
tation for life, two to imprisonment for seven years, ten for five 
years, thirteen for three years and eleven for a lesser period. 
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I OS parsons were convicted under Martial Law by the Civil 
Magistrates. 

Martial Law at Lahore 

The administration of Martial Law was more intensive at 
Lahore than elsewhere. The curfew order was enforced and 
the people who went out after 8 p.m. were liable to be shot, 
flogged, fined or imprisoned or otherwise punished. Those who 
closed their shops were ordered to open them and the alterna¬ 
tives were either to be shot or have the shops publicly opened 
and their contents distributed free to the public. Occupiers of 
the premises on whose walls Martial Law notices were pasted 
were ordered to protect them and they were liable to punish¬ 
ment if those were defaced or torn in any way, although they 
could not stay out to watch them. Students of the colleges were 
ordered to report themselves four times a day to the military 
authorities. Langars or public kitchens opened by public spiri¬ 
ted people were ordered to be closed. Motor cars and motor¬ 
cycles belonging to the Indians were ordered to be delivered to 
the military authorities for the use of the officials. Electric 
fans and other electric things belonging to the Indians were 
commandeered for the use of the British soldiers. Public conv¬ 
eyances were ordered to report themselves daily at places which 
were far away from the city. 300 tonga drivers were comman¬ 
deered. Those who were allowed to ply for hire were ordered 
to report themselves at different places at different times. A 
Martial Law notice was torn from one of the walls of a college 
and the result was that the whole of the staff of the college, 
including the Principal, was arrested and taken to the Fort 
where they were kept for three days in military custody. 

Bombing at Gujranwala 

There was bombing at Gujranwala. Major Carbey who was 
responsible for the bombing, has given the account in these 
words : “The crowd was running away and he fired to disperse 
them. As the crowd dispersed, he fired the machinegun into 
the village itself. He supposed some shots hit the houses. He 
could make no discrimination between the innocent and the 
guilty. He was at a height of 200 feet and could see perfectly 
what he was doing. His object was not accomplished by the 
firing of bombs alone. The firing was not intended to do dam¬ 
age alone. It was in the interests of the villagers themselves. 
By killing a few, he thought he would drive the people from 
collecting again. This had a moral effect. After that he went 
over the city, dropping bombs, and fired at the people who 
were trying to get away.’* Gujaranwala, Kasur and Sheikhu- 
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pura had had their share of inequities like curfew order, prohi¬ 
bition of travelling for Indians, public and private flogging, and 
wholesale arrests and punishments by summary courts and 
Special Tribunals. 

Hunter Inquiry Committee 

The action of General Dyer was approved by Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr in these words : “Your action correct, Lieutenant- 
Governor approves.” General Dyer was given a higher com¬ 
mand in the Afghan War. However, six months later, a commit¬ 
tee was appointed with Lord Hunter as chairman to enquire 
into the happenings in the Punjab.^ Lord Hunter reported 
adversely on the action of General Dyer at Amritsar, His view 
was that the duty of an officer on such an occasion was only to 
take measures necessary to save life and prevent the destruction 
of property. It was not his duty to strike terror into the hearts 
of the people of the province. The view of the Hunter Commi¬ 
ttee was accepted by the Government of India which held that 
General Dyer had acted beyond the necessity of the case, be¬ 
yond what any resonable man could have thought to be neces¬ 
sary and that he did not act with as much humanity as the 
case permitted. He was also censured by the Secretary of State 
for India. The Commander-in-Chief forced him to resign and 
his action was upheld by the Army Council. However, the 
House of Lords and Mr Justice McCardie in the famous case 
0‘Dwyer v. Nair held that the action of General Dyer at the 
Jallianwala Bagh was justified and he saved the British rule in 
Northern India. 

Condemnation of General Dyer 

The action of General Dyer was universally condemned, 
Mr. Asquith described it in the British Parliament as “one of 
the worst outrages in the whole of our history.” Sir Sivaswa- 
my, President of the All-India Moderates Conference, 1919, 
observed : “The whoffesale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed 
men at Jallianwala Bagh without giving the crowd an oppor- 

1. General Dyer himself slated before the Hunter Disorder Enquiry 
Committee that h.s object in the “ruthless massacre was to shoot 
well and shoot strong so (hat I or anvbody else should not have to 
shoor again.” He conceded that he “could have dispersed the crowd 
without tiring”, but he did so because he “wanted to crush the morale 
of the people.” In reply to a question from Sir Chiman Lai Setalvad, 
General Dyer stated that if it had been possib'e, he would have used 
machineguns He was asked whether be gave any medical aid to 
the victims and his reply was ; “Certainly not. It was none of my 
business.” In reply to a question whether his troops fired on fallen 
men,” General Dyer replied ; “They had better targets.” 
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tunity to disperse, the indifference of General Dyer to the con¬ 
dition of hundreds of people who were wounded in the firing 
of machineguns into crowds who had dispersed and taken to 
their heels; the flogging of men in public, the order compelling 
thousands of students to walk sixteen miles a day for roll-calls, 
the arrest and detention of 500 students and professors, the 
compelling of school children of five to seven to attend parade 
to salute the flag, the order imposing upon owners of property 
the responsibilities for the safety of the Martial Law posters 
stuck on their properties, the flogging of a marriage party, the 
censorship of mails, the closure of the Badshahi Mosque for six 
weeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substan¬ 
tial reason especially of people who had rendered services to 
the State...the flogging of six of the biggest boys in the Islamia 
School simply because they happened to be school boys and 
big boys, the construction of an open case for the confinement 
of arrested persons, the invention of the novel punishments like 
the crawling order, the skipping order, the handcuffing and rop¬ 
ing together of persons and keeping them in open trucks for 
fifteen hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns., against 
unarmed citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation 
and destruction of property for the purpose of securing the 
attendance of absentees, the handcuffing of Hindus and Moha¬ 
mmedans in pairs with the object of demonstrating the conse¬ 
quence of Hindu-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric and 
water supplies from Indian houses, the removal of fans from 
Indian houses and giving them for use to Europeans, the com¬ 
mandeering of all vehicles owned by Indians and giving them 
to Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases with the 
object of forestalling the termination of matrial law, are some 
of the many incidents of administration of matrial law which 
created a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shocked the 
public.” 

Tagore gave up Knighthood 

Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore was so much distressed by the 
happenings in the Punjab that he gave up his knighthood which 
had been conferred on him by the Government of India. In 
his letter addressed to the Viceroy on that occasion, he obser¬ 
ved : “The accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone 
by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the gagged 
silence reaching every corner of India and the universal agony 
of indignation roused in the hearts of our people has been igno¬ 
red by our rulers, possibly congratulating themselves for impart¬ 
ing what they imagine salutary lessons.knowing that our 

appeals have been in vain and that the passion of vengeance is 
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blinding the noble vision of statesmanship in our Government^ 
which could so easily afford to be magnanimous as befitting its 
physical strength and moral traditions, the very least I can do 
is to take ail consequences on myself in giving voice to the pro¬ 
test of the millions of my countrymen suppressed into a dumb' 
anguish of terror. 

“The time has come when badges of honour make our sha¬ 
me glaring in their incongruous context by humiliation, and I,, 
for my part, wish to stand shorn of all special distinction by the 
side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insigni¬ 
ficance, are liable to suffer a degradation not fit for human 
beings, and these are the reasons which have painfully compell¬ 
ed me to ask Your Excellency with due deference and regret, to- 
release me of my title of knighthood.” 

A research monograph entitled “Jallianwala Bagh massacre— 
a pre-meditated plan” has been published by the Punjab 
University and was released on 13 April 1969. It is contended 
therein that the plan for the massacre at Amritsar was hatched 
in the Government House, Lahore on 9 April, 1919, that the 
chief architect of that plan was Sir Michael O’Dwyer, that 
almost all the high British officials of the Punjab, both civil 
and military, were a part of that plan and that the Government 
of India had given clearance to it. The objective of that plan 
was that the people should be massacred at Amritsar on the 
Baisakhi Day on a large scale to produce a deterrent effect on. 
the Punjab.” 

Even after making every allowance for the dangers surroun¬ 
ding General Dyer, it is pointed out that Dyer committed three 
disastrous errors of judgment. The first error was that he did 
not give the crowd a final warning to disperse before opening 
fire. The second error was that he continued to fire too long. 
Another error was the issuing of the “Crawling Order” eight 
days later. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT (1919-35) 


Government oj India Act (1919): The Government of India 
Bill received the Royal assent on 23 December 1919. The Pre¬ 
amble of the Act was in these words: “Whereas it is the.declared 
policy of the Parliament to provide for the increasing associa¬ 
tion of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and 
for gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire; 

“And whereas progress, in giving effect to this policy, can 
only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that 
substantial steps in this direction should now be taken; 

“And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament upon whom responsibility lies 
fur the welfare and advancement of the Indian people; 

“And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 
should be guided by the cooperation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 

in their sense of responsibility; 

# 

“And whereas concurrently with the development of self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces of India, it is expedient 
to give to those provinces in provincial matters the highest 
measure of independence of the Government of India, which 
is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities.” 

Secretary of State: Formerly, the Secretary of State for 
India used to be paid out of the Indian revenues. The new 
Act provided that in future he was to be paid out of the British 
revenues. Some of his functions were taken away from him 
-and given to the High Commissioner for India who was to be 
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appointed by the Government of India and paid by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He was to act as the agent of the Governor- 
General'in Council. He was to be incharge of the Stores. 
Department, the Indian Students Department, etc. The control 
of the Secretary of State was reduced in the provincial sphere 
in so far as the Transferred Departments were concerned, but 
it remained as complete as before in so far as the Reserved*. 
Departments were concerned. The Secretary of State was to 
possess and exercise the power of superintendence, direction 
and control over the affairs of India and it was the duty of the 
Government of India to carry out his orders. 

Central Legislature: The Act set up a bicameral legislature 
at the Centre in place of the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
names of the two Houses were the Council of State and Central 
Legislative Assembly. The Council of State consisted of 60- 
members out of which 33 were elected and 27 nominated by the 
Governor-General. The Assembly consisted of 145 members 
out of which 103 were elected and the rest were nominated. 
Out of the nominated members, 25 were officials and the 
rest non-officials. Out of the 103 elected members, 51 
were elected by the general constituencies, 32 by communal 
constituencies (30 by the Muslims and 2 by the Sikhs) and 
20 by special constituencies (7 by landholders, 9 by Euro¬ 
peans and 4 by Indian Commerce). The life of the Central 
Assembly was fixed at 3 years and that of the Council oC 
State 5 years. However, the same could be extended by the 
Governor-General. As a matter of fact, the last Assembly sat 
for 11 years. The first Speaker of the Assembly was nominated 
by the Government but the subsequent Speakers were elected' 
by the members of the Assembly. The Governor-General 
was given the power to summon, prorogue and dissolve both 
Houses of the Legislature. He was given the authority to 
address the members of both Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Franchise Committee recommended a system of indir¬ 
ect electidns to the Central Assembly on the ground that direct 
elections, though preferable, were impracticable on account of 
the unwieldy character of the constituencies. However, the 
Government of India decided in favour of direct elections for 
both Houses of the Central Legislature. The franchise was very 
much restricted. In 1920, the total number of voters for the 
Council of State was 17,364 and for the Central Assembly 
9,09,874. 

The Central I egislature was given very wide powers. It 
could make laws for the whole of British India, for the subjects 
of His Majesty and Services of the Crown in other parts oT 
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India, for the Indian subjects of His Majesty wherever they may 
happen to be and for all persons employed in His Majesty*s 
defence forces. It could also repeal or amend laws for ^e 
time being in force in British India or applicable to persons 
mentioned in the preceding sentence. However, the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State-in-Council was required to 
pass any legislation abolishing any High Court. The Central 
Legislature had no power to amend or repeal any Parliamentary 
statute relating to British India or to do anything affecting the 
authority of Parliament or the written laws or Constitution of 
the United Kingdom. The previous sanction of the Governor- 
General was also required to introduce bills concerning the 
public debt or public revenues of India, religion or religious 
rites and usages of the British subjects in India, discipline or 
maintenance of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces, 
relations of the Government of India with foreign states or 
Indian states and any measuie which repealed or amended any 
Act of a Legislature or any ordinance made by the Governor- 
General, etc. The Governor-General was also given the power 
of preventing the consideration, at any stage, of a bill or a part 
of a bill in either Chamber of the Central Legislature if in his 
opinion it “a/fects the safety or tranquillity of British India or 
any part thereof” The Governor-General was given the power 
to enact laws which were considered essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interest of British India or any part thereof if 
either Chamber refused or failed to pass them. Every Act so 
passed required the assent of His Majesty. The Governor- 
General was given the power of making and promulgating 
ordinances for the maintenance of peace and quiet by the 
Government of British India in case of emergency. An ordina¬ 
nce issued by the Governor-General was to have the same 
force of law as a law passed by the Central Legislature but was 
to last for 6 months. The Governor-General was given the 
power of returning any measure passed by the two Houses of 
Central Legislature «for reconsideration before signifying his 
assent or dissent. The assent of the Governor-General was 
essential before a bill passed by the Legislature could become 
law. He was given the power to give his assent or reserve a 
Bill for approval by His Majesty. The Crown was given the 
power of disallowing any Act made by the Central Legislature 
or the Governor-General. This power of veto was not only in 
theory but was actually exercised by the Governor-General on 
many occasions. 

The members of both houses of the Central Legislature 
were given the right of putting interpellations and supplemen¬ 
tary questions and moving resolutions and motions of adjourn- 
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ment according to rules. They were also given the right of 
freedom of speech. The Government was to submit proposals 
for appropriations, in the form of demands, for the vote of 
the Central Assembly. However, there were certain non-vot- 
able items in the budget which were not open to discussion in 
either Chamber “unless the Governor-General otherwise directs.” 
All other items of expenditure were to be submitted to the vote 
of the Assembly which “may assent or refuse its assent to 
any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any 
demand by a reduction of the whole grant.” If the Governor- 
General was satisfied that any demand which had been refused 
by the Assembly was essential for the discharge of his respon¬ 
sibilities, he could restore the grant even if it was rejected by 
the Assembly. In cases of emergency, the Governor-General 
was given the power “to authorise such expenditure as may, in 
his opinion, be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of 
British India or any part thereof.” It is obvious that the 
Central Legislature was helpless before the Governor-General 
who was not only independent of the Legislature, but was 
also given the power of overriding it in almost all respects. 

The Central Executive'. The Government of India Act, 1919 
introduced responsive and not responsible Government at the 
Centre. The members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General were nominated members and the people 
had neither any hand in their appointment nor in their removal. 
No vote of no-confidence ty Legislature could turn them out. 
However, as a matter of fact, the members of the Executive 
Council did respond to the wishes of the members of the 
Central Legislature and through them to the people of the 
country. Some of the members of the Central Legislature 
were members of the Standing Committees such as Finance 
Committee, Committee on Public Accounts, etc., and in that 
capacity they had an opportunity to influence the Government. 
The members could expose the Government by putting them 
•questions, supplementary questions and moving motions of 
adjournment. They could reject the budget and move and 
pass resolutions against the Government. It were these factors 
which made the Government respond to the wishes of the 
members of the Legislature. Even the most irresponsible 
Executive Councillors could not afford to ignore the wishes of 
the members of the Legislature. Thus it was that although the 
Executive was independent of the Legislature, the latter could 
influence its decisions to a certain extent. The large majority 
given to the elected members of the Central Assembly made 
things hard for the Government and the only way to improve 
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matters was to carry on the administration according to the 
wishes of the people. 

Ty/o Lists : The Government of India Act, 1919 provided for 
two lists of subjects: Central List and Provincial List. The prin- 
ciple underlying this division of subjects was that matters in 
regard to which uniformity in legislation was necessary or desi¬ 
rable for the whole of India or in more than one province were 
given to the centre and matters in which the provinces in 
general were interested were given to Provinces. The items 
included in the Central List were defence, foreign and political 
relations, public debt, tariffs and customs, posts and telegraphs, 
patents and copyright, currency and coinage, communications, 
commerce and shipping, civil and criminal law and procedure, 
major ports, etc. The Provincial subjects were local self-govern¬ 
ment, public health and sanitation and medical administration, 
education, public works, water supply and irrigations, land 
revenue administration, famine relief, agriculture, forests, co¬ 
operative societies, law and order, etc The residuary subjects 
were divided between the centre and the provinces on the same 
principle on which the Lists were drawn. The division was not 
clear-cut or definite. There was a lot of o/erlapping. While 
subjects like commerce and law regarding property were placed 
in the Central List, important subjects like excise and laws 
regarding land revenue were given to the provinces. Although 
all subjects in the Provincial List were provincial for purposes 
of administration, that was not the case in legislation. Certain 
parts of them in regard to which uniformity in legislation was 
considered desirable, were made ‘‘subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature,” Those were borrowing and taxing powers 
of local self-governing bodies, infectious and contagious diseases 
of men, animals and plants, water supply and irrigation, indus¬ 
trial matters including factories, electricity, settlement of labour 
disputes, control of newspapers, printing presses, etc. 

Provincial Legislatures : The size of the provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Council was considerably enlarged. While about 70per cent 
of the members of the provincial Legislatures were elected, about 
30 per cent were nominated by the Governor. Some of the 
nominated members were officials and the others were non- 
officials. The life of the Council was fixed at 3 years, but the same 
could be extended. The members were given the right of asking 
questions and supplementary questions. They were also given the 
power of rejecting the budget although the Governor was given 
the power of restoring the same. 
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Dyarchy in the Provinces ^ 

Dyarchy was introduced in the provinces. The subjects 
given in the Provincial List were divided into two parts, reserved 
and transferred subjects. The reserved subjects were to be 
administered by the Governor as before with the help of the 
Hxecutive Council. The change now made was that the 
transferred subjects were to be dealt with by the Governor in 
future with the help of his ministers. While the members of 
the Executive Council were nominated by the Governor, the 
ministers were chosen by him from the members of the Legis¬ 
lature. The reserved subjects were the administration of 
justice, police, irrigation and canals, drainage and embankments, 
water storage and water power, land revenue administration, 
land improvement and agricultural loans, famine relief, control 
of newspapers, books and printing presses, prisons and reforma¬ 
tories, borrowing of money on the credit of the province, forests 
except in Bombay and Burma, factory inspection, settlement 
of industrial disputes, industrial insurance and housing. The 
transferred subjects were local self-government including 
matters relating to municipal corporations and district boards, 
public health, sanitation and medical administration including 
hospitals and asylums and provision for medical education, 
education of Indians with some exceptions, public works includ¬ 
ing roads, bridges and municipal tramways but excluding irriga¬ 
tion, agriculture and fisheries, cooperative societies, excise, 
forests in Bombay and Burma only, development of industries 
including industrial research and technical education. The 
Governor was not to act as a constitutional head. He was given 
special responsibilities. He was given the authority to overrule 
his ministers and the members of the Executive Council if that 
was considered necessary for the due discharge of his responsi¬ 
bilities. He was expected to encourage joint deliberations 
between the ministers and the members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. Provision was made for the temporary administration of 
transferred subjects in case of an emergency. If no minister 
was incharge of a transferred subject, the Governor himself 
assumed temporary charge of it till a •minister was appointed. 
The Governor-General-in-Council, with the previous sanction 
of the Secretary of State-in-Council, could revoke or suspend 
the transfer of all or any subjects in a province and in that case 
those were to be administered by the Governor-in-Council. 

The system of dyarchy was worked in the provinces fronis 
1921 to 1937, but it did not work satisfactorily. The very prin¬ 
ciple of dyarchy was faulty. Any division of administration 
into two parts, each independent of the other, ia opposed to 
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political theory and practice of government. The state is like 
iin organism and the two parts cannot be separated completely. 
However, the actual division of subjects was the most defective. 
There could not be a worse division than the one actually 
■attempted. Sir K.V. Reddy, a Minister of Madras, says : **I 
was a minister for development without forests. 1 was the 
minister for agriculture without irrigation. As minister of 
^agriculture, I had nothing to do with the administration of the 
Madras Agriculturists* Loans Act or the Madras Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act.Famine relief, of course, could not be 

•touched by the minister for agriculture; efficacy and efficiency of 
a minister for agriculture without anything to do with irrigation, 
agricultural loans, land improvement loans and famine relief is 
better imagined than described. Then again, 1 was a minister 
for industries without factories, boilers, electricity and water 
power, mines or labour, all of which were reserved subjects,” 
While education was a transferred subject, the education of 
Europeans and the Anglo-Indians was made a reserved subject. 
Sir C. Y. Chintamani, a Minister of U.P., has given some exam¬ 
ples of the manner in which dyarchy was actually worked. In 
1921, an enquiry was started in the depatment of agriculture 
•on the question of the fragmentation of lands. When th:j report 
was submitted in 1922, it was felt that the question should have 
been dealt with by the revenue department and the case was 
transferred to that department. In 1 924, it was decided that the 
■case should be sent to the cooperative department to which it 
related. Similar examples could be multiplied. 

There was no harmony between the two halves of the pro¬ 
vincial Government. While the ministers were the representa¬ 
tives of the people, the members of the Executive Council 
belonged to the bureaucracy. Ordinarily, the ministers and the 
Executive Councillors condemned each other openly in public. 
The result was that the work of the administration suffered. 
As a rule, the Governor backed the members of the Executive 
Council because he himsftlf belonged to the services to which 
they belonged. 

The position of the ministers was very weak. They had to 
serve two masters, viz., the Governor and the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. A minister could be appointed by the Governor and 
dismissed at his will. He was responsible to the Legislature for 
the administration of his department. He could be turned out 
by the Legislature by a vote of no-confidence. However, from 
the point of view of practical politics, the ministers cared more 
for the Governor than for the Legislature. There were no 
strong political parties in the provincial legislatures on whom 
the ministers could rely upon for their support. No minister 
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had a majority in the Legislature to back him in office. He had 
always to depend upon the support of the official bloc in the 
Legislature. While the elected members of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature were divided into many groups on the basis of various 
religions, the support of the official bloc which always voted 
under instructions from the Governor, was always available to a 
minister who cared for the good-will and support of the Gover¬ 
nor. No wonder, the ministers always looked up to the 
Governor and were dependent upon him. The Raja of Panagal 
openly used to say in the Madras Legislative Council that he 
was responsible only to the Governor and none else. In certain 
cases, the ministers hoped to become Executive Councillors 
after the expiry of their term of office as ministers. The result 
of all this was that the ministers sank to the position of glorified 
secretaries. C. Y. Chintamani rightly says that the ministers had 
no power. “The power is with the Governor and not with the 
ministers.” The Governor could interfere in any matter under 
any minister. Kelkar says that he was allowed to have his way 
in matters of policy but was constantly overruled in matters of 
detail. To quote him, “For instance, I could not picture my.self 
how a Governor could support my policy of non-interference 
with a Municipal Committee who wanted to hoist national flag 
on the municipal office and how the same Governor could ask 
me to uphold an order of a Deputy Commissioner who had 
suspended a Committee’s resolution to the effect that its ser¬ 
vants should put on Khaddar dress.” 

One of the ministers explained the position of ministers in 
these words : “Ministers occupy a position of responsibility 
without the power of freedom of action. The Act and the Rules 
made thereunder give power to the Secretaries and the Heads of 
Departments to take cases direct with the Governor who may 
overrule the Minister on the representation of the Head of the 
Department or the Secretary.” 

Section 52 (3) of the Government of India Act laid down 
that ‘‘in relation to Transferred Subjects, the Governor shall 
be guided by the advice of his ministers unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion.”* This clearly implies con¬ 
sultation with the whole body of ministers and the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee emphasized the corporate responsibility of 
the ministers. But under the rules prepared by the members of 
Indian Civil Service and not by the British Parliament, the 
Governor could violate Section 52 (3) both in letter and spirit. 
He could, and as a general rule, did consult the ministers individ¬ 
ually. The ministers complained bitterly that they were being 
overruled by the Governor even on petty matters. They were 
completely under the control of the Governor. One of the 
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ministers put the position in these words : ‘*It came to this that 
while the minister was responsible to the Legislative Council 
for his administration, it was the Governor who had the final 
decision on almost all questions, though he was very little in 
touch with the Council.” 

The Governors did not care to encourage the principle of 
joint responsibility among the ministers The ministers 
never worked as a team. They were always quarrelling 
among themselves. In the case of the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill, the Nawab Sahib and Sir Surendranath Banerjee openly 
canvassed against each other in the Legislative Council. In 1928, 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon publicly criticised and condemned the 
action of his Hindu colleague. The dismissal or resignation of 
a minister did not affect his colleagues. The Governor dealt 
with every minister individually. 

The position of the permanent serN ices created many diffi¬ 
culties. The appointment, salary, suspension, dismissal and 
transfer of the members of the All-India services were under the 
control of the Secretary cf State for India. Those persons con¬ 
tinued to be under the control of the Secretary of State for 
India even if they worked in the Transferred Departments. No 
wonder, they did not care for the ministers. The ministers had 
no power to choose their own subordinates. Vacancies occur¬ 
red in their departments. Most of the important jobs w'ere 
reserved for the members of the All-India services. In the case 
of Madras, when the post of the Surgeon-General fell vacant, 
the minister concerned could not get his nominee appointed. An 
l.M.S. officer was sent to fill the post. Although the minister 
desired to encourage the Indian system of medicine, the 
Surgeon General did not care for his views. Even if there were 
certain superfluous jobs, the minister concerned had no power 
to abolish them. In the case of U.P., a District Officer refused 
to apply for appeal in an excise case as required by the minister 
and he was supported Sy a member of the Executive Council. 
As a general rule, the Governors could be expected to support 
the members of the civil services against the ministers. 

According to the rules of executive business, if a minister 
differed from the opinion of the Permanent Secretary or the 
Head of the Department or the Commissioner of a Division, the 
matter had to be submitted to the Governor for final orders. 
Both the Permanent Secretary and the Head of the Department 
had direct access to the Governor. The Secretary had a weekly 
interview with the Governor and he could discuss everything 
about his Department with the Governor. That must have 
weakened the position of the ministers. Sometimes, the 
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Oovernor knew more things about a Department than the 
minister who was incharge of it. 

Another cause of the failure of dyarchy was the reservation 
of the finance department in the hands of a member of the 
Executive Council. While all the nation-building departments 
were given to the ministers, they were given insufficient funds 
for the same. The result was that the ministers had to depend 
upon the sweet will of the Finance Secretary. As a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, the Finance Secretary had no sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Indians as represented by the 
ministers. He cared more for the needs of the Reserved 
Departments than for the Transferred Departments. C.Y. Chin- 
tamani says : “A Finance Member was certainly more anxious 
to see that his Reserved Departments got all the money they 
required before other Departments got what they wanted.” In 
certain cases, the finance department refused even to examine 
any scheme on the ground that no money was likely to be 
available. In the case of U.P., the finance department issued a 
circular to all the Heads of the Departments directing them 
not to send proposals involving expenditure. When actually 
money was found available, it was contended by the finance 
department that no money could be granted as proposals had 
not been put up for examination at the right time. Man> a 
time, the reply of the finance department was that the proposals 
were not “worth spending money on”. Even when schemes 
were approved, ways and means were found to defeat them or 
delay them till the end of the financial year which compelled the 
minister concerned to start from the very beginning once again. 
C.Y. Chintamani says : “I am prepared to state this without 
any exaggeration that it was the general experience of both the 
ministers in the United Provinces that they had to contend with 
great difficulties when they went to the finance department, that 
pretty frequently they had to go before the Governor, pretty 
frequently the Governor did not side with them and pretty 
frequently they could only gain their point in the end by placing 
their offices at the disposal of the Governor.” 

There was another hindrance in the way of the successful 
working of dyarchy. It was born under an unlucky star. The 
political atmosphere in the country was surcharged with suspi¬ 
cion and distrust on account of the happenings in the Punjab 
and the attitude of the British Government towards Turkey. 
The monsoons failed in 1920 and added to the misery of the 
people. Slump also came in the market. The result was that 
the finances of both the Central and Provincial Governments 
were upset. The favourable balance of trade of India was up¬ 
set. Under the Meston Award, the Provincial Governments 
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were required to make certain annual contributions to the 
Government of India. On account of the financial crisis, the 
Government of India demanded full contributions from the 
provincial governments which themselves were in a very bad 
state. Dyarchy could not be expected to work without finances. 

The man in the street knew that the reforms of 1919 were in 
the nature of a half-way house. It was known that the Indians 
were going to get more in the future and no wonder, they were 
not in a mood to give a fair trial to what they had already got. 
The situation has been beautifully put in the following words : 
‘The Indian intelligentsia exhibit the mentality of a traveller who 
is consumed with the desire to arrive at the end of a long and 
difficult journey. Every stage, no matter how essential, is a 
fresh grievance; any obstacle, no matter how inevitable, an in¬ 
tolerable outrage; every advance, no matter how noteworthy, is 
ignored and forgotten in comparison with the distance which 
has yet to be painfully traversed.” 

Regarding the working of dyarchy. Sir Harcourt Butler 
says ; “In India, it has almost become a term of abuse. I have 
heard one man shouting to another : ‘You are a dyarchy.’ *I 
will beat you with a dyarchy’, said one Indian boy to another 
and when questioned as to what dyarchy was, replied, ‘a new 
kind of tennis racket.’ I have been received in a Burma village 
by ‘a dyarchy band’ braying against a Home Rule band with all 
the vigour of village faction neither having the least idea of 
what Home Rule or dyarchy meant.” 

Dr Appardorai in Dyarchy in Practice writes : ‘‘Dyarchy 
was introduced with high hopes and it must be said that, on a 
theoretical analysis and if worked under ideal conditions, it is 
not without merits. It is the strictly logical solution of a situa¬ 
tion in which it is desired to base the authority of government 
in different matters on two different sources—a situation in 
which a complete transfer of responsibility is considered im¬ 
possible by a ruling peyver. It is thus a bridge between auto¬ 
cracy and responsibility. It is educative in the sense that it 
gives men an opportunity to show what they can do, as it pro¬ 
ceeds on the basis of proved results; it would put everybody on 
their mettle... In practice, largely because, I think, the conditions 
it postulates are too difficult to obtain, its achievements are 
much more modest, ft is a trite remark that where it succeeded 
it succeeded only because the principle of dyarchy was largely 
ignored. But this much may be said : “under dyarchy many 
persons have been brought in touch with problems of adminis¬ 
tration, and with the difficulties of a responsible form of 
government. This is a valuable asset, especially if the same 
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people have an opportunity of working later under a system of 
full responsible government. And another good result is that 
the ideas of ‘transferred subjects’ and ‘populnr control’ have 
brought about a concentration of public interest on certain 
beneficial activities of government—the nation-building depart¬ 
ments.” 

The view of Prof. Palande is : “Dyarchy was never intended 
to be an ideal in itself but as a stepping stone to a nobler con¬ 
summation, namely, a fully self-governing India ...Indians were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the whole project of dyarchy. The 
parliamentary appearances that it suggested were tantalising. 
But those who had a personal knowledge of its inner working 
exposed its ridiculous contradictions and defects. The ideal 
manifestation of dyarchical government implied the complete 
self-effacement of an irresponsible bureaucracy, but unfortunate¬ 
ly that quality was too super-human to be a normal feature of 
the administration.” To quote Punniah, “Dyarchy was a 
unique experiment which was tried in the nine provinces for 
over a period of sixteen years. Its main object and purpose 
was to train the people of India in the art of responsible sclf- 
Government. Its authors were no doubt aware of its defects 
and .shortcomings but thought that there was no alternative to 
it under the circumstances.” 

It was felt by the Englishmen that dyarchy was the least 
concession which they could make to the intelligentsia of India. 
However, the view of Sir Reginald Craddock was that “It was 
all based on the assumption that a tiny novitiate of electors out 
of the vast masses of illiterate India, bristling with its racial 
feuds, its religious antagonism, its castes, its social exclusions, 
its babel of tongues, its fierce communal controversies, would 
start functioning in response to a system absolutely alien to 
them in the sanie way that the experienced electors of educited 
England today respond to a system which the people have 
gradually developed for themselves in the course of many 
centuries.”* 

Thompson and Garratt point out that it is wrong to say that 
dyarchy was a complete failure. USeful work was done in the 
provinces by the Indian ministers and there was no breakdown 
during the first three years. In the province of Madras, the 
Justice Party got a clear majority and was able to carry a num¬ 
ber of measures including the reform of temple endowments. 
In the Punjab, a coalition Government of the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs was formed under the leadership of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 

• The Dilenina in Indian London, 1929, p. 173. 
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and it was able to do a lot of useful work for the agriculturists. 
It is also pointed out that the process of Indianisation within 
the Government proceeded quickly although not ostentatiously. 
The ministers also grew in status and the councils in prestige. 
People began to watch with curiosity the proceedings of the 
new Legislative Councils. 

Estimate of Reforms of 1919 

As regards an estimate of the reforms as a whole, they 
marked a great departure from the past. India moved from the 
consultative to the first signs of a responsible government, from 
select bureaucratic control to the first hint of mass politics. 
Although there were differences between those who held the 
view that too much had been given or too little had been given 
or that the reforms were a disaster or a farce, it was pointed 
out that the reforms had made a beginning with the transfer of 
power which was completed in 1947. 

Prof Percival Spear points out that the reforms of 1919 were 
attacked from all sides. The right wing British opinion held 
that the reforms undermined the British Raj in India and gave 
authority to irresponsibility. The Congressmen proclaimed 
that the reforms were a sham and not worth giving a trial. 
HowcNcr, his own view is that the reforms proved to be a solid 
and substantial achievement. They were an essential milestone 
on the road to self-Government. Without them, Indian political 
progres.s world have been belated, erratic and probably revo¬ 
lutionary. They gave, by and large, enough inducement to 
enough people to work them and enough scope to provide 
experience and incentives for the future. Whenever there were 
determined leaders backed by coherent parties, solid results 
could be achieved A lot was achieved in Madras by the Justice 
Party and in the Punjab by the Unionist Party led by Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain and Chaudhuri Chhottu Ram. Though tensions and 
frustrations could not be avoided, the new system went far 
enough and w'orked fai^enough to make advance inevitable. 
‘This was its essential justification. It started a constitutional 
clock which wtmid not stop. The present Indian Government 
is the heir of Montagu as well as of Gandhi.*’ 

Coupland gives his estimate of the reforms in these words : 
“The Government of India Act, 1919 was by far the most im¬ 
portant measure of Indian policy adopted by the British Parlia¬ 
ment since the process of constitutional development began in 
1861, for it crossed the line between legislative and executive 
authority. Previous measures had enabled Indians increasingly 
to control their legislatures, but not their governments. Some 
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Indians, it is true, had been members of those governments but 
they had been officially appointed and were responsible, like 
their colleagues, to the Secretary of State and Parliament. Now 
Indians were to govern, so to speak, on their own. They were 
to take charge of great departments of Provincial administra¬ 
tion, not as official nominees but as the leaders of the elected 
majorities in their Legislatures and responsible only to them. 
Limited and checked though it might be, this was a genuine 
transfer of power, and it was the appointment of these minis¬ 
ters, more than anything else, that brought home the fact that 
the abdication of the British Raj had actually begun.’' 

There were two redeeming factors in the whole situation. 
In spite of many handicaps, many of the ministers did their 
work with great ability and thus proved that the Indians were 
fully capable of carrying on the work of administration efficiently 
and with a full sense of responsibility. Full use was made of 
the Legislatures by the elected members to elicit facts of public 
importance and give forceful expression to public views and 
grievances. It is true that most of the important proposals 
could not be carried out on account of opposition from the 
official bloc and if carried, were vetoed by the Governor and 
Governor-General, it cannot be denied that some of the 
grievances of the people were redressed. The Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1923 restored the democratic character 
of the Calcutta Corporation after nearly a quarter of a 
century. The special privileges enjoyed by the Europeans 
in criminal law were abolished. The repressive laws including 
the harsh press laws were modified. A scheme for imparting 
military training to Indian youths leading to the establishment of 
a militi ry college at Dehra Dun was adopted. Laws were 
passed for the Improvement of the lot of industrial workers and 
Indian labourers in the British Dominions and Crown colonies. 
Some measures were also adopted for the improvement of trade 
and industry. The political demands of the nationalists were 
now made from the floor of the Legislative Assembly Hall. The 
Legislative Assembly exercised a great deal of influence on the 
Government of India. This was partly, if not mainly, due to 
the non-cooperation movement which exercised a great deal of 
indirect pressure both on the government and on the Liberal 
Party which cooperated with it. In order to show that the 
reforms of 1919 were not a mere sham, the Government of 
India deliberately yielded on important demands such as the 
revision of the repressive laws. The government admitted to 
have adopted this policy as a measure of counter-propaganda 
against the non-cooperation movement. There is truth in the 
contention that but for the spectre of the non-cooperatori 
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swaying the whole country into a solid opposition bloc, the^ 
government would not have gone out of its way to rally the 
Moderates and conciliate the people by extending the limits of 
concession as far as possible. 

Moddiman Committee Report 

Before the Government of India Act 1919 was in operation 
for many years, there were demands from many quarters for the 
appointment of a committee to report on the working of the 
Act and to make recommendations for further improvements, 
in future. The result was that the Government of India 
appointed in December 1924 a committee presided over by 
Sir Alexander Muddiman : 

“(I) to enquire into the difficulties arising from or defects- 
inherent in the working of the Government of India 
Act and the Rules thereunder in regard to the- 
Central Government and the Governments of Gover¬ 
nors’ provinces; and 

(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of secur¬ 
ing remedies for such difficulties or defects, consistent 
with the structure, policy and purpose of the Act (a)- 
by action taken under the Act and the Rules, or (b> 
by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary 
to rectify any administrative imperfections.” 

The Muddiman Committee did not submit a unanimous^ 
Report. The majority view was that the existing constitution 
was working in most provinces and was affording valuable- 
political experience. As the new constitution had been in 
existence only for a short period, it was not possible to say 
definitely as to whether it would succeed ultimately or not. 
Detailed recommendations were made for improving the machi¬ 
nery of the government. The minority view was that dyarchy 
had completely failed ana could not succeed at all in future. It 
was only a fundamental change of the constitution which could 
improve matters. To quote, ‘ It has been urged that an advance 
could be made by action under Section 19A of the Act and 
without any radical amendment of the Act itself. With all 
respect to those who maintain this view, we entirely differ from 
it. In the first place, it is obvious that under Section I9A, the 
Secretary of State can only ‘regulate and restrict’ the exercise of 
the powers of superintendence, direction and control vested in 
him. In the second place, such a regulation and restriction of 
power must be with a view to give effect to the purposes of the 
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Government of India Act. These purposes are defined in the 
Preamble and we think that even if the Secretary of State felt 
so disposed, he could not, by the mere exercise of his powers 
under this section, abolish dyarchy. In the third place, reading, 
the second and third parts of Section 19A with the first part, it 
seems to us that the relaxation of the control contemplated by 
Section i9A can only be with regard to provincial governments, 
and cannot have any relation to the Central Government. ..We 
also think that the relaxation of control provided by this section 
cannot mean the same thing as divestment.” 

In September 1925, the Report of the Muddiman Committee 
was discussed in the Central Assembly. The Government of 
India proposed to accept the principle underlying the majority 
repoit and proceeded with the consideration of its recommenda¬ 
tions. Shri Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment 
which was carried in the Assembly in spite of opposition from 
the Government; “That immediate steps should be taken to 
move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in the 
Parliament embodying such fundamental changes in the Con¬ 
stitution of India as would make government fully responsible; 
and that Round Table Conference or Convention of representa¬ 
tives of all interests should be held to frame a detailed scheme 
which should be placed before the Legislative Assembly for- 
approval and afterwards submitted to the British Parliament to 
be embodied in a statute.” 

The Simon Commission 

In November 1927 was appointed the Simon Commission. 
Different views have been expressed as to why the Statutory 
Commission was appointed earlier than ten years as stipulated 
in the Government of India Act 1919. One view is that the 
British Government was forced to appoint the Commission 
earlier on account of the agitation carried on in India. How¬ 
ever, the real reason seems to have been different. In December 
1925, Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India in the 
Conservative Ministry, referred to the possibility of accelerating 
the Commission. The whole object of Lord Birkenhead and 
the Conservative Government was not to leave the Commission 
to be appointed by the Labour Government which, it was felt, 
would almost certainly come to power at the next general' 
elections. Another object was to use the appointment of the 
Commission as a bargaining counter and to disintegrate the 
Swarajist Party. 

The Commission consisted of seven members and was pre¬ 
sided over by Sir John Simon. All of its members were 
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Englishmen. The Commission was appointed **for the purpose 
of inquiring into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education and development of representative institu¬ 
tions in British India and matters connected therewith and 
reporting as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question whether the establish¬ 
ment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not 
desirable.” As the enquiry was coming to a close, the members 
of the Commission “were increasingly impressed by the impossi¬ 
bility of considering the constitutional problems of British 
India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States.” With the approval of the 
British Government, the Commission also considered the 
relations between British India and the Indian states. 

Indian attitude towards Simon Commission 

There was a general disappointment in the country over the 
appointment of the Simon Commission. On the occasion of 
the annual session of the Congress held in December 1927, 
Dr Ansari observed thus in his Presidential address : “No sane 
or self-respecting Indian can ever admit the claim of Great 
Britain to be the sole judge of the measure and time of India’s 
political advance. We alone know our needs and requirements 
best, and ours must be the decisive voice in the determination 
of our future.” A resolution was passed by the Congress 
boycotting the Simon Commission as it was appointed “in utter 
disregard of India’s right of self-determination.’’ All Congress 
organisations in the country were asked “to boycott the Com¬ 
mission at every stage and in every form.” By another resolu¬ 
tion, complete national independence was declared to be the 
goal of India. Motilal Nehru characterised the Commission as 
“an eyewash.” He declared that “the British Parliament, the 
people and the governmeat have no shadow of a right to force 
a con.stitution upon us against our will.” The view of Annie 
Besant was that the appointment of the Commission added 
insult to injury. Shri S.S. Iyengar, the Congress President, 
observed, “The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent 
description. Indian people, as the Congress has rightly claimed, 
arc entitled to determine their own Constitution either by 
a Round Table Conference or by a convention of Parliament. 
That claim has been definitely negatived by the appointment of 
the Commission. That is the most important reason not only 
from the Congress point of view but from the point of view, I 
am certain, of all the Indian political parties which concurred in 
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the two resosutions of the Legislative Assembly of 18, February 
1924, and September 1925. That of course is the funda¬ 
mental objection. The second reason is that we cannot be 
parties to an inquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any 
measure of responsible government. Our claim for Swaraj is 
there and it is only a question of negotiations and settlement 
between the British Government and the Indian people. The 
third reason is undoubtedly the affront to Indian self-respect 
involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com¬ 
mission.” 

The composition of the Commission “alienated the sympa¬ 
thies of the most practical, seasoned and balanced statesmen” of 
the Liberal Party. In his Presidential address, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru observed ; “1 do not think a worse challenge has been 
thrown out ever before to Indian nationalism, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the profuse assurance in Mr Baldwin's speech and the yet 
more profuse assurances in Mr Ramsay Macdonald’s speech, 
Indian nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled 
to ask if the only way of recognizing the spirit of cooperation 
is by telling Indians that their lot is to be none other than that 
of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to participate in the 
responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for the 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is 
to put their proposals before the Commission which may accept 
them or reject them, and again to repeat the same process of 
persuasion, aigument and discussion before the Joint Committee 
of Parliament. Now, if this is what is meant by cooperation, if 
this is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be 
fed, if our patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of the 
seven members of Parliament is to be treated as impartial 
justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the Government 
here and in England, ‘You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going 
to acquiesce in this method of dealing with us. Neither our self- 
respect nor our sense of duly to our country can permit us to 
go near the Commission.” 

» 

The Hindu Muhasabha condemned the appointment of the 
Commission. However, there was a division in the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue in its attitude towards the Simon Commission. Men like M.A. 
Jinnah, Sir Ali Imam, the Maharaja of Mohammedabad and 
Yakub Hasan were of the view that the Simon Commission was 
“unacceptable to the people of India.” They declared that the 
Muslims had “nothing to do with the Commission at any stage 
and in any form.’* However, Sir Mohammed Shafi organised 
a separate session of the Muslim League at Lahore and a reso¬ 
lution was adopted in favour of cooperation with the Simon 
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Commission. The result was that with the exception of a section 
of the Muslim League, a few Europeans and Anglo-Indians, all 
the people in India were opposed not only to the composition 
of the Commission, but also to its terms of reference. On 
the initiative of Mr M.A. Jinnah, many political parties issued 
a manifesto giving the reasons for their decision to boycott the 
Commission. The Congress leaders did not sign the manifesto, 
because their view was that “a Round Table Conference in 
which British and Indian statesmen would participate as pleni¬ 
potentiaries should be invited” or at least a Commission with a 
majority of Indians sitting on equal terms, should be set up. 

Simon Commission in India 

In spite of this attitude of the political parties in India, Lord 
Irwin, Viceroy of India, declared that the Simon Commission 
would go on with its work whether the people cooperated with 
it or not. The challenge was taken up by the people and the 
result was that when the members of the Commission landed in 
Bombay complete hartal was observed. Wherever the members 
of the Commission went they were greeted with black flags and 
cries of‘‘Simon, go back.” The members of the Commission 
were instructed by Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 
India, to meet important people ‘‘who are not boycotting the 
Commission particularly the Muslims and the depressed class¬ 
es.” Sir John Simon was told that the British policy was ‘‘to 
terrify the immense Hindu population by the apprehension that 
the commission is being got hold of by the Muslims and may 
present a report altogether destructive of the Hindu position, 
thereby securing a solid Muslim support and leaving Jinnah 
high and dry.” Sir John Simon proposed a joint Conference 
between the Commission and the leaders of the political parties 
in the Central Assembly, but the proposal was rejected. It was 
decided to boycott the Commission completely. As the boycott 
of the Commission was (^mplete, the Government resorted to a 
policy of repression and coercion. When the Simon Commis¬ 
sion visited Lahore, there was a huge demonstration led by 
Lala Lajpat Rai. He was mercilessly beaten by the police and 
as a result of the baton and lathi blows received by him, he 
ultimately died. In Lucknow, Govind Ballabh Pant and Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru got lathi blows ‘ Lucknow was converted 
into an armed camp with thousands of mounted and foot po¬ 
lice and for four days there were brutal attacks by the police.” 
A similar treatment was meted out to demonstrators at other 
places. 
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The Nehru Report (19Z8) 

The Secretary of State for India had thrown a challenge that 
the Indians could not produce a Constitution acceptable to all 
the parties. In December 1926, the Indian National Congress 
directed its Working Committee to convene an All India All- 
Parties Conference for the purpose of drawing up a Constitu¬ 
tion for India. Invitations were sent to a number of organisa¬ 
tions and the All-Parties Conference met at Delhi in February 
.and March, 1928 to discuss the question of a Constitution for 
India on the basis of full responsible Government. Many meet¬ 
ings were held, but nothing came out of them on account of the 
attitude of the members representing the Hindu Mahasabha ana 
the Muslim League. The result was that the Conference had 
to be adjourned to meet again. The Conference met again at 
Bombay on 19 May 1928. There also it was found thi.t the 
difterences could not be reconciled. In spite of that the Con¬ 
ference appointed a small Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Motilal Nehru “to determine the principles of the new 
Constitution for India and draft a report thereon.” Sir Imam 
Ali and Shuaib Qureshi represented the Muslims. M.S. Aney 
and M.R. Jayakar represented the Hindu Mahasabha, G.R. 
Pradhan represented the non-Brahmins, Sardar Mangal Singh 
represented the Sikh League, Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru represen¬ 
ted the Liberal Party and N.M. Joshi represented labour. 
Subhas Chandra Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru were also 
its members, with Jawaharlal Nehru, who was at that time the 
General Secretary of the Congress, as the secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee. The report submitted by the Committee is known as the 
Nehru report. 

The recommendation of the Nehru Report was that the 
future Constitution of India should be based on “full res¬ 
ponsible Government on the model of the Constitution of the 
self-governing Dominions.” The grant of Dominion Status 
should be the next immediate step and not “a remote stage of 
Dur evolution.*’ 

No concessions were made to the Muslims on the question 
•of separate electorates. It was declared that “In theory, sepa¬ 
rate electorates violated the essential principles of responsible 
government; in practice, they had failed to pave the way to a 
better understanding between the communities. They should 
be discarded therefore, and all elections made by joint or mixed 
€lcctorates.” The only safeguard provided for the Muslims was 
the reservation of seats. No other safeguard was granted to any 
other community or group, except to the non-Muslims in the 
North-West Frontier Province. No seats were to be reserved 
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for Muslims in provinces where they were in a majority. Seats 
were to be reserved for them in the provinces where they were 
in a minority and also at the Centre. The North-West-Frontier 
Province, with a Muslim population of over 90%, was to be 
given the status of a Province. Sind, with a Muslim majority of 
over 70%, was to be detached from the Bombay Presidency and 
created a separate Province. 

The Constitution of India was to be federal in character and 
the Indian States were welcomed to join it. However, if they re¬ 
fused to join it, their “claims must not obstruct the advance 
of the Dominion Status.” They must accept the same position in 
the new Commonwealth of India, as they occupied at present 
in the Indian Empire.” It was stated that all treaties made 
between the East India Company and the Indian States and all 
such subsequent treaties, so far as they were in force, would be 
binding on the Commonwealth of India, which would exercise 
the same right in relation to and discharge the same obligations 
towards the Indian States as the Government of India exercised 
and discharged previously. In case of differences between the 
Commonwealth and the Indian States on any matter arising out 
of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents, the 
Governor-General-in-Council, with the consent of the State 
concerned, was to refer such matters to the Supreme Court for 
its decision. 

Provision was made for a Parliament of two Houses : Senate 
and House of Representatives. 1 he Senate was to consist of 
200 members elected by the Provincial Councils. The House of 
Representatives was to consist of 500 members who were to be 
cltctcd on the basis of adult franchise. The life of the Senate 
was to be seven years and that of the House of Representatives 
five years. The Parliament of India was empowered to legis¬ 
late and budget for the Indian Army which was to be put under 
an Indian Defence Mini.ster. 

The Governor-General was to be appointed by the British 
Government, but he was to be paid out of the Indian revenues. 
His salary was not to be altered during his continuance in office. 
He was to act on the advice of the Executive Council. The 
Prime Minister was to be appointed by the Governor-General 
and the other Ministers were to be appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Governor- 
General-in-Council was to appoint High Commissioners and 
other foreign representatives similar to those appointed by 
Canada and other Dominions. The Governor-General was also 
required to appoint the Auditor-General of India. The Central 
Executive was to be collectively responsible to Parliament. The 
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Governor-Oeneral-in-Council was to appoint a Committee otr 
Defence consisting of Minister of Defence, Minister of Foreign 
Aifairs, Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, Commander 
of Naval Forces, Chief of the General Staff and two other 
experts. The Prime Minister was to be the Chairman of the 
Committee. The functions of the Committee were to advise 
the Government and the various Departments concerned on the 
questions of defence and general policy. 

All officers of public set vices at the time of the establish¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth were to become officers of the 
Commonwealth. The Governor-General was to appoint a Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission. All officers of the Army services were 
to retain all their existing rights regarding the salaries, allowan¬ 
ces and pensions. They were also to get compensation for any 
loss incurred by them. 

Provision vvas made for a Supreme Court of India which 
was to consist of Lord President and other Justices. The Justi¬ 
ces of the Supreme Court were to be appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General-in-Council and they were not liable to be removed 
from office except on an address from both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour 
or incapacity. The Supreme Court was to have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction. 

The Governors of the Provinces were to be appointed by the 
King of England. They were to be paid our of the provincial 
revenues. Provision was made for a Legislative Council elected 
on adult franchi.se The Legislative Council was to sit for five 
years, but it could be dissolved earlier by the Governor, who 
was also given the authority to extend the life of the Legislative 
Council under special circumstances. Provision was made for a 
President and a Vice-President of the Legislative Council The 
Governor was to act on the advice of the Executive Council 
whose number was not to exceed five. He was to appoint the 
Chief Minister, but the other members of the Executive Council 

were to be appointed by him on the advice of the Chief Minister. 

• 

Provision was made in the Report for nineteen fundamental 
rights which were to be embodied in the statute. It w'as declar¬ 
ed that: all power of the Government and all authority were 
derived from the people. No person shall be deprived of 
his liberty nor shall his dwelling or property be entered,, 
sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with law. 
Freedom of conscience and free profession and practice of 
religion shall be guaranteed to all. The right of free ex¬ 
pression of opinion and the right of assembling peacefully 
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and without arms and to form associations or unions shall be 
guaranteed for purposes not opposed to public order or moral¬ 
ity. All citizens shall have the right to free elementary educa¬ 
tion. All citizens shall be equal before law and possess equal 
civic rights. There shall be no penal law of a discriminatory 
nature. No person shall be punishable for any act which is not 
punishable under the law at the time when the offence is com¬ 
mitted. No corporal punishment or other punishment involv¬ 
ing torture of any kind shall be lawful. Every citizen shall 
have the right of a writ of Habeas Corpus. There shall be no 
state religion for the Commonwealth of India or for any Pro¬ 
vince, nor shall any State endow any religion or give preference 
to any religion. No person attending any school receiving 
State-aid or other public money shall be compelled to attend 
religious instruction that may be given in the school. No per¬ 
son shall, by reason of his religion, caste or creed, be preju¬ 
diced in any manner in regard to public employment, office or 
power or honour and the exercise of any trade or calling All 
citizens shall have an equal right of access to and use of public 
roads, public wells and all other places of public resort. Free¬ 
dom of combination and association for maintenance and 
improvement of labour and economic conditions shall be guaran¬ 
teed to every one. All agreements and measures tending to 
restrict or obstruct such freedom shall be illegal. No breach of 
contract of service or abetment shall be made a criminal offence. 
Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance of 
health and fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a living 
wage for every worker, the protection of motherhood, welfare 
of children and the economic consequences of old age, infirmity 
and unemployment. Every citizen shall have the right to keep 
and bear arms in accordance with the regulations made for that 
purpose. Men and women shall have equal rights as citi¬ 
zens. 

The Nehru Report was presented to the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference which met at Lfteknow from 28 to 30 August 1928. It 
was declared on behalf of the Conference that it was in favour 
of Dominion Self-Government. However, it was made clear by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhash Chandra Bose that although 
they did not oppose the acceptance of the Nehru Report, they 
would not vote for it as that would commit them to the accep¬ 
tance of Dominion Status and actually they stood for complete 
independence. When the All-India Congress Committee met 
at Delhi on 4 and 5 November 1928, it decided in favour of 
complete independence as there could be no true freedom till 
the British connection was cut off. It was declared that the 
proposals of the Nehru Report were **a great step towards 
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political advance.'* At its annual session held in December 1928 
at Calcutta, the Congress adopted a resolution accepting the 
recommendations of the Nehru Report on the condition that the 
Report was “accepted in its entirety by the British Parliament 
on or before the 31st December 1929.” It was made clear by 
the Congress that in case its demand was not accepted before 
31 December 1929, the Congress would not be bound by it and 
it would organise a campaign of “non-violent non-cooperation 
by advising the country to refuse taxation and every aid to 
Oovernment.” 

Criticism of the Nehru Report 

About the Nehru Report, the New Statesmen of London 
wrote that it was an artificial plan and an abstract and mechani- 
cal structure neither Indian nor workable. It was a doctrinaire 
invention unrelated to the established facts of Indian life and 
Government; an ill-conceived and hasty device, a paper scheme, 
already disowned by every minority. It was “precisely a scrap 
■of paper and nothing more.” 

It is contended that the weakest feature of the Nehru Re¬ 
port was that it contained ail that appeared to satisfy the aspi¬ 
rations of the constitutional-minded and nationalist Hindus, 
but contained nothing to please the Muslims in the farm of 
•complete independence or separate electorates. The majority 
of the Muslims who joined the Nationalist Movement did so 
partly because of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 which took cogni- 
a:ince of their demand for separate electorates and partly because 
of the support extended by the National Congress to the 
Khilafat Movement. Once the Khilafat issue was deed, the 
only ray of hope for the Muslims to continue in the Nationalist 
Movement was separate electorates. Most of the Muslims had 
begun to regard separate electorates as the law of the coun¬ 
try and they claimed that they could not be deprived of this 
right of theirs without their consent. It was this right which 
was snatched away by the Nehru Report by providing instead 
joint electorates. * 

The politically conscious Muslims held the British rulers 
responsible for the collapse of the Khilafat in Turkey and they 
were bitterly opposed to the continuation of the British rule in 
India in any form and consequently, they stood for complete 
independence. On this issue they were uncompromising. How- 
•ever, the Nehru Report accepted dominion status, which was not 
acceptable to the Muslims. It is contended that the Nehru 
Report should have provided for complete independence and 
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thereby won over the Muslims who hated the British connection 
in any form. 

It is also contended that joint electorates were good in 
principle, but they ignored the desire of the Muslims who want¬ 
ed separate electorates. The British could exploit the Muslims 
by telling them that the Congress wanted to take away their 
rights. It is contended that while deciding in favour of joint 
electorates, the Hindu nationalists took into consideration only 
the views of Muslim leaders like Dr Ansari, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Maulana Azud and others, but they did not give due 
weight to the views of the Ali Brothers, who appeared to enjoy 
the confidence of a large number of their co-religionists. The Alt 
Brothers enjoyed the same popularity and prestige among 
the Muslims as Gandhiji did among the Hindus. Ignoring 
these facts, the Congress leaders committed a blunder at the 
Calcutta Convention held in December 1928. During the course 
of discussions on the question of dominion status in the All- 
Parties Convention on December 23, 1928, Maulana Moham¬ 
med Ali got up to speak and opposed the resolution by stating 
that deviation was the policy of cowards and not that of fight¬ 
ers. Tempers flared up. Mohammed Ali was interrupted and 
heckled and hoviled down. A prominent Bengal delegate shout¬ 
ed at him : “Ignore him ” The Maulana was asked to with¬ 
draw his statement. Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer came to the 
platform on behalf of the Liberals and, pointing out to the Mau¬ 
lana said : “I know this talk of killing and get killed a little 
too much. Let us be realists and face the facts. We may not 
be heroes, but if we are going to kill and get killed, then your 
place is not in this Convention, but somewhere else.” After him 
arose Sir C.Y. Chintamani and he also spoke against the pro¬ 
posal of Maulana Mohammed Ali. Maulana Mohammed Ali 
wanted to refute the allegations by raising a point of order, but 
he was shouted at to sit down by the audience. At t^is, the 
Maulana shouted, “If the rabble is going on like this, I will go 
out.” The audience shouted back : “You arc also of the 
rabble.” 

Critics condemn the Congress leaders for their silence on 
this occasion. It is said that men like Mahatma Gandhi, Moti- 
lal Nehru and Dr Ansari ought to have interfered but they did 
not. The result was that the Ali Brothers left the Convention 
and never came back. They became the bitterest enemies of 
the Congress. Straight from the Convention, they left for Bihar 
and Orissa to preside over the Muslim All-Parties Conference. 
The British restored the hereditary pension which the Ali Bro¬ 
thers used to get from the Nawab of Rampur. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad and the Nawab of Bhopal also helped the Muslims 
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to carry on a campaign against the Nehru Report. 

It is contended that instead of trying to please Liberal lea¬ 
ders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and others at the Convention, 
the Congress leaders should have cared more for the Muslim 
sentiments as projected by the Ali Brothers. It was a mistake 
on the part of the Congress leaders not to do so. 

Muslim Opposition 

The Muslim leaders were of the view that the Muslims alone 
had made the National Congress a really effective organisation 
by contributing to it both men and money. Maulana Shaukat 
.Ali had stated on November 4, 1928 at Kanpur at the LT.P, 
Muslim All-Parties Conference : “He was proud of the Muslim 
sacrifices and sufferings of 1920 and 1921 which emancipated 
the Congress from a crawling situation and placed it on a glo¬ 
rious and successful career. Muslims contributed about Rs. 6 
lakhs towards the National and Khilafat funds and went to jail 
in untold numbers. Many national papers...were subsidised 
out of these funds. Everything was then thought to be glorious.” 

Maulana Mohammed Ali stated at the December 1928 ses¬ 
sion of the Khilafat Conference that the Congress leaders made 
compromises in their constitution every day with false doctrines, 
immoral conceptions and wrong ideas, but they made no com¬ 
promise with the communalists, with separate electorates and 
leserved seats. The Muslim population was 25% and yet the 
Congress leaders were not prepared to give them 33% in the 
Assembly. Reflecting on the Hindu Congressmen, he observed, 
“You are a Jew, a Bania.. .Mr B.C. Pal knows the way to 
dominion status, but does not know the way to Yarvada Jail.” 
The Muslim distrust of the Congress assumed greater and 
greater proportions. Mohammed Ali vehemently criticised the 
Nehru Report. Azad Sobhani observed that the Nehru Report 
had practically no objective before it. It was unsatisfactory to 
them as “to live like a slave was not proper and consistent with 
the religion of the Mussulmans.” It was a folly for the Mus¬ 
lims to follow any worldly orgin ^sation like the Congress. Has- 
rat Mohani condemned the Nehru R*eport as “wrong from start 
to finish,” The constitutional government as embodied in the 
Nehru Report was very injurious to the Muslims. The real idea 
of the report was to give “soft moral support” to the Muslims 
in some of the provinces outwardly and tlie residuary power 
had been left under the control of the Central Government. Tlie 
Report meant “domination by the Hindus under the protec¬ 
tion of the British bayonets.” 

Maulana Mohammed Ali made the following sarcastic 
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remark about the Nehru Report: “In the days of the East India 
Company, the beat of drum was accompanied by the cry ‘Crea¬ 
tion is God's, the country is that of the King's and the rule is. 
that of John Company Bahadur.* The Nehru Report in a nut¬ 
shell meant that the creation was God's, the country was the 
Viceroy's or the Parliament’s and the rule was Hindu Mahasa- 
bha's.’’ He declared that the Muslims were' not prepared to- 
accept that position and hence no compromise was possi¬ 
ble. 

The Muslim members of the Central Legislature convened a 
Muslim All-Parties Conference in Delhi on December 31, 1928. 
Addressing that Conference, Mauiana Mohammed Ali advised 
the Muslims not to be afraid of the Hindu majority as in all 
their religious battles in the past, one Muslim had overpowered 
three “Kafirs.” By transferring residuary powers to the Central 
Government, Motilal Nehru was aiming at the destruction of 
the strength of the Muslims and reducing them to the position 
of a “fly on his table.” But even then they would have poison 
enough to “contaminate the dinner with cholera germs.” 

Conference after conference was held by the Muslims to 
express their indignation. Speaking at the U.P. Muslim All- 
Parties Conference, Mauiana Shaukat Ali stated that he desired 
that the Hindus should declare in clear terms whether they 
wanted peace or war. If they wanted war, the Muslims were 
prepared to take up the challenge at any moment. To quote 
him, “Muslims could always be victorious, born fighters as they 
were.” 

To undermine the influence of the Nationalist Muslims— 
who were supporters of the Nehru Report— among their coreli¬ 
gionists, the latter were forced to secede from the Khilafat 
Conference. The elections to the Central Committee were 
forcibly stopped by Ali Brothers and their followers with the 
help of a few rowdies in Bengal, Bihar and the NWFP. 

It is worthy of Notice that the Muslims in the Provinces 
where they were in hopeless minority, had been struggling for 
the supposed rights of the Muslim majorities in the Punjab 
and Bengal, while the majority of the Muslims in those prov¬ 
inces had already accepted the Calcutta decisions and were nei¬ 
ther interested, nor needed their co-religionists in other pro¬ 
vinces, to champion their cause. 

One of the positive contributions of the Nehru Report was 
the recognition of the necessity of widening the franchise and 
thereby accepting the introduction of adult franchise and the 
principle of majority rule in implementing any future scheme of 
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constitutional reforms This provided a great impetus to the 
forces interested in the introduction of a democratic political 
system. However, Maulana Mohammad Ali began to find 
fault with this also. The Maulana was more of a conservative 
theologian than a progressive secular thinker. He declared on 
December 9, 1928 at Patna that if the Hindus did not concede 
the Muslim rights, they would have them by force. On 4 
November, 1928, Maulana Shaukat Ali condemned the Hindu 
community and warned them that the Muslims would not sub¬ 
mit to domination by the Hindus. 

Jinnah at Calcutta Contention 

On December 28, 1928, Mr. Jinnah put forward his own 
scheme before the Calcutta Convention. According to him, one- 
third of the seals in both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
should be reserved for the Muslims and the excess seats were to 
be distributed among the Provinces with a Muslim minority. 
He asked for the reservation of seats for the Muslims in case of 
adult suffrage in Bengal and the Punjab on population basis 
for ten years. The residuary powers were to be vested with the 
Provinces and not with the Central Government. Clause 13-A 
in the Supplementary Report wj s to be deleted. Schedules I 
and 2 were to be revised. The Province of Sind was to be 
immediately separated after the establishment of the new 
Government. Seats were to be reserved for the Muslims in the 
services In support of his scheme. Mr Jinnah made a conci¬ 
liatory and persuasive statement. To quote him, ‘1 am not 
speaking on this question as a Mussalman, but as an Indian. 
You must remember that the two major communities in India 
are the Hindus and Mussulmans, and naturally, therefore, these 
two communities have got to be reconciled, united and made to 
feel that they were marching Together.” Again, ‘‘We are sons 
of this land; we have to live together. We have to work together 
and whatever our differences may be, let us not arouse bad 
blood Nothing will make me more happy than to see Hindus 
and Muslims united.” Mr Jinnah did not ask for separate 
electorates or weightage for Muslims. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
pressed the Conference to accept the*suggestions of Mr Jinnah 
in order to secure a settlement. To quote Sapru, “The simple 
position is that for the sake of settlement you are invited by 
Mr Jinnah, however illogically and unreasonably, to agree to 
this proposition which T consider not inconsistent with the 
Nehru Report. Speaking for myself, 1 would like you to picture 
Mr Jinnah, whom I have known intimately for fifteen years, 
as a spoilt child. If he is a spoilt child, a naughty child, 1 am 
prepared to say, give him what he wants and be finished with 
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it. I am not going to ask him to be reasonable but we must, as 
practical statesmen, try to solve the problem and not be misled 
by arithmetical figures.’* 

It is pointed out that instead of accepting the advice of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr Jinnah was repeatedly interrupted and 
his demands were rejected in toto. The Muslim group in the 
Congress consisting of men like Maulana Azad, Dr Ansari etc. 
were not in favour of in agreement between Mr Jinnah and 
the Congress because in that case, their own position in the 
Congress was likely to be weakened. The Hindu Mahasabha 
gave an ultimatum that if a single word of the Nehru Report in 
respect of communal seillement was changed, it would imme¬ 
diately withdraw its support. Mr M.R. Jayakar particularly 
opposed the demands of Mr Jinnah. He maintained that by 
accepting Mr Jinnah’s demands, the Report would be torn to 
pieces and the whole structure would topple down. He denied 
the right of Mr Jinnah to speak on behalf of the Muslims as 
he represented only a small fraction of them. Kanji Dwarka- 
das observes that the attack of Mr Jayakar was “the second 
and last nail in the coffin of Nehru Report.” Mr Jinnah was 
reported to have told a friend, “This is the parting of the 
ways.” Hircn Mukerjee observes: “By a crude combination of 
legal sophistry and political short-sightedness, the chance was 
lost.” It is pointed out that the organisers of the Calcutta 
Convention should have sacrificed the support of Mr .layakar 
and his follow'ers and accepted the demands of Mr Jinnah and 
that would have been in the higher interests of the country. The 
All-Parties Convention of December 1928 marked a turning 
point in the life of Mr Jinnah and in the history of India. The 
Congress lost the support of all sections of the Muslims outside 
its own ranks. 

Ceneral Criticism 

The view of the Sikhs was that the Nehru Report paved the 
way for another comutfinal war, a.s its recommendations were 
conceived in a spirit of communalism. The Central Sikh League 
withheld its .support and did not participate in the deliberations 
of the Calcutta Convention. The young intelligentsia dismissed 
the report as a worthless product of old and aged minds having 
no relation to the changed times. Political theoreticians picked 
big loop-hole.s in it Even the Indian National Congress adopt¬ 
ed the report conditionally amidst vehement opposition. The 
non Brahmins and the Depressed Classes were opposed to it. 
Every one of them approached the report from his own selfish, 
individual angle. Nobody saw it from the national standpoint. 
The authors of the Report failed to find an amicable solution 
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of the communal differences which cast their shadow over all 
political work. They had no remedy to remove from the minds 
of all communities a baseless fear of others and in providing a 
feeling of security to others and thus restoring harmony in 
human relations in a spirit of nationalism. l he report ultimate¬ 
ly ended in embittering the communal environment and there 
■ensued open hostility between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Public life became undignified; reticence and restraint were cast 
to the winds. Even the little forbearance, mutual respect, trust 
and confidence were conspicuous by their absence. An attempt 
to bring unity and present a solid front against British imperi¬ 
alism was not only frustrated, but also the open breach proyid- 
■ed to the common enemy an opportunity to get the Muslims 
out of the National Movement. 

Motilal Nehru disappointed 

It is pointed out that during the preparation of the Report, 
there appeared little chance of the Committee coming to any 
unanimous decision. However, when the authors arrived at 
*‘some sort of unanimity,” Motilal Nehru felt that it was "nei¬ 
ther complete, nor of the genuine type,” There was such a 
scramble for power in the long discussions that when the 
decisions of the Committee were worded, they were recorded 
■carelessly at the end of a long sitting when everybody was too 
tired to care about words. By the time of the Calcutta Conven¬ 
tion, the disappointment of Motilal Nehru was at its climax. 
He wrote to Sen Gupta and Subhash Bose that taking into 
consideration the temper of the country, it would not be easy 
to ‘‘pilot the so-called agreed constitution” in the next Con¬ 
gress, and if it was passed, it would be due more to the person¬ 
alities defending it than the considered opinion of the "younger 


The members of the Simon Commission were under the 
impression that they had to reckon with the popular national 
upsurge in India. However, the dilferenccs among the members 
on the Nehru Report encouraged them and they fully exploited 
the diiferences between the Hindus rfnd the Muslims. 

While ail this was going on, there was a lot of discontent¬ 
ment in the country. Mr Saunders, who was alleged to have 
beaten Lala Lajpat Rai when he was leading the demonstrators 
against the Simon Commission, was murdered at Lahore by 
the revolutionaries. Sardar Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar 
Dutt threw a bomb in the Central Assembly at New Delhi and 
both of them were arrested. A large number of youngmen 
were also arrested all over India in connection with this 
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outrage. There was a lot of excitement in the country when the 
hearing of the conspiracy case started at Lahore. Jatindra Nath 
Das, one of the pi isoners, went on hunger strike as a protest 
against the treatment meted out to him in jail. The Government 
refused to consider his demands and stuck to its prestige. The 
result was that on September 13, 1929, he died in jail. In this 
connection, Subhas Chandra Bose says; *‘His martyrdom acted 
as a profound inspiration to the youth of India and everywhere 
youth and student organisations began to grow.” The Provin¬ 
cial Youth Association and the Provincial Students Association 
were set up in Bengal. Youth Conferences met at Poona and 
Ahmedabad. The Punjab Students Conference was held at 
Lahore. There was similar activity in the Central Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency. There were strikes, meetings and 
demonstrations by the industrial workers. The Bombay 
strike completely paralysed the textile industry. In March 1929, 
the Government arrested thirty-one Trade Union leaders from 
ail over the country. They were taken to Meerut for trial,, 
which dragged on for about four years. The accused were not 
granted bail and they were made to suiTer all kinds of hard¬ 
ships inside the jail. That led to angry protests from all over 
the country. In July 1929, the Working Committee of the 
Congress called upon all Congressmen to resign their seats in 
the Legislatures. As the Government had not accepted the 
Nehru Report, Mahatma Gandhi was going from place to place 
to prepare the people for another movement against the Govern¬ 
ment. The peasants of Bardoli carried out succe.ssfuliy a no- 
land-revenue campaign. 

Lord Irwin's Announcement (1929) 

When all this was happening in India, there were general 
elections in England in May 1929. A few days before the 
elections, Ramsay MacDonald observed thus at a Common¬ 
wealth Conference: ‘‘I hopi that within a period of months, 
rather than years, there will be another Dominion added to the 
Commonwealth of Nations—a Dominion of another race, a 
dominion which will find respect as an equal within the Com¬ 
monwealth. I refer to India.” The Labour Party headed by 
Ramsay MacDonald came to power as a result of the general' 
elections. Ramsay MacDonald became the Prime Minister and' 
Captain Wedgewood Benn was appointed Secretary of State 
for India. The Labour Government took the initiative and 
invited Lord Irwin to England for consultations. After prolong¬ 
ed consultations. Lord Irwin went back to India. On 
October 31, 1929, he made the following announcement on behalf 
of the British Government: “The goal of British policy was 
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Stated in the declaration of August 1917 to be that of providing 
for the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 

“In view of the doubts which have been expressed both ia. 
Britain and India regarding the interpretation to be placed on 
the intentions of the British Government in enacting the Statute 
of 1919, I am authorised, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, to state clearly that in their judgement it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 19 i7 that the natural issue of India’s progress, 
as there contemplited, is the attainment of Dominion Status” 

The Viceroy also declared that when the Report of the 
Simon Commission was considered and published, a Round 
Table Conference would be held in London in which His 
Majesty’s Government would meet “representatives both of 
British India and of the States for the purpose of seeking the 
greatest possible measure of agreement for the final proposals 
which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Government 
to submit to Parliament.’’ In 1931, Sir Samuel Hoare explained 
the object of the announcement by Lord Irwin in these words: 
“Irwin made that statement because Indians deeply rejected 
their exclusion from an enquiry that affected their whole future. 
Irwin wanted not only to soothe their irritated nerves, but to 
recreate some measure of Indian good-will towards any pro¬ 
posals. Gandhi in particular needed to be convinced of our 
sincerity, if Congress, the only organised political organisation 
in India, was to be diverted from its policy of frontal opposi¬ 
tion.” 

It is pointed out that whatever may be said about the 
statesmanship of this declaration, it should not have been made 
until the Simon Commission had concluded its labours. It left 
that unfortunate body in the air and at the same time, stole its 
thunder. Moreover, the phrase “Dominion Status’’ was un¬ 
happily so ambiguous that it could be given various interpreta¬ 
tions. The Government of India seems to have used the term 
in the sense in which it was employe^ in the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919 as applicable to the Constitu¬ 
tion of a dependency. The Congress leaders were not satisfied 
with the altered scope and purpose of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. What they asked for was a Constituent Assembly for 
the purpose of drafting a Constitution for India. 

Within less than 24 hours of the announcement by the 
Viceroy on October 31, 1929, the Indian Leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur 
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Sapru, V.S. Shastri, Maulana Azad, Dr Ansari, Dr Moonjc, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, and Annie Besant 
met in New Delhi on November J, 1929 and issued a statement 
under their signatures. They appreciated the sincerity of the 
Viceroy and the “desire of the British Government to placate 
Indian opinion" and requested that “certain acts should be 
•done and certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust 
and to ensure the cooperation of the principal political organi¬ 
sations in the country." They also declared ; “We understand, 
however, that the Conference is to meet not to discuss when 
Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion Constitution for India." 

The matter was discussed in the British Parliament. In the 
debate held in the House of Lords on November 5, 1929, three 
Ex-Secretaries of State, one Ex-Viceroy and Ex-Governor and 
two members of the Government took part. All the participants 
in the debate solemnly swore that Dominion Status for India was 
not Dominion Status. Dominion Status was merely a euphem¬ 
ism. The view of Lord Peel was that the phrase Dominion 
Status should not have been used because “it is a phrase of 
indefinite meaning, changing almo.st from year to year." The 
phrase Dominion Status blurred the distinction between ultimate 
issues and ideals and immediate practical issues. The objection 
of Lord Reading was that “it has conjured up a picture in India 
which cannot be fulfilled within a very considerable time at- 
least and that the obstacles remain as they were before the 
announcement was made, still confronting India." The obser¬ 
vation of Lord Birkenhead was : “No man who has or who 
ought to retain a character for sanity or responsibility can 
assign any proximate period to the dale at which you can con- 
•ceive of India becoming of Dominion Status....What man in 
this House can say that he can see in a generation, in two gen¬ 
erations, in a hundred years any prospect that the people of 
India w'ill be in a position to assume control of the Army, the 
Navy, the Civil Service, and to have a Governor-General who 
will be responsible to ^'thc Indian Government and not to any 
authority in this country ?" 

On behalf of the Labour Government, Lord Parmoor made 
it absolutely clear that Dominion Status was not considered as 
matter of practical policy in the immediate present, but only as 
the distant far off, adorable dream. The announcement was 
made because similar harmless announcements had been made 
several times before and did not commit the government to any 
-change in the old policy. All the reservations expressed in the 
Preamble to the Government India Act, 1919 were applicable. 
The members of the House of Lords were satisfied with the 
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explanation. Lord Crewe gave expression to the satisfaction in 
these words : *The ]Mint which appears to me to have been 
definitely established in this debate is that this goal “Dominion 
Status” is not one to which we are pledged, but it is a condi¬ 
tional purpose and depends upon whether the conditions are 
fulfilled.” Lord Reading was pleased that a clear'and unequi¬ 
vocal answer had been solicited from the government. 

The question arose that if the phrase Dominion Status was. 
such an illusive one, why the same was used at that time. The 
answer of the spokesman of the Government was that in view 
of the change in procedure regarding the consideration of the 
Simon Commission Report and the acceptance by the govern¬ 
ment that the whole constitutional issue should be discussed at 
a Round Table Conference before it was committed to the 
Joint Committee of Parliament, it had become inevitable to 
issue the declaration for removing the doubts of the people of 
India. Lord Birkenhead could not control himself and he 
stated that the Declaration was made “because a great threat 
had been made subversive of the government., (and) it was 
thought that an announcement misleading in its scope, tending 
to mislead and actually, in the event, proved to have misled, it 
was thought that an announcement of this kind would have 
averted a threat to law and order.” 

There was also a debate on the same subject in the House of 
Commons on November 7, 1929. There was a consensus of 
the parties that the Declaration of Irwin made no change to the 
policy announced in August 1917 by Mr Montagu. The view 
of Baldwin was that the prospeej of India becoming a self- 
governing Dominion equal in status with other Dominions was 
merely a dream which may be realised “perhaps, in long gen¬ 
erations to come.” Lloyd George declared, “The talk about 
India as a unit, as if it were one people, is to display an igno¬ 
rance of the elementary facts of the case.” While evading the 
issue of Dominion Status as an immediate objective or a distant 
purpose, Wedgewood Benn, Secretary of State for India, con¬ 
firmed that the declaration of Lord Irwin did nothing more than 
reiterate the Montagu ^declaration ahd the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

The debate in the British Parliament created a lot of un¬ 
easiness and uncertainty in India. Through the good offices of 
Vithalbhai Patel, a meeting was arranged on December 23, 1929 
between the Viceroy and the Indian leaders. Unfortunately, 
before the meeting could be held, an attempt was made on the 
life of the Viceroy and the result was that the whole atmosphere 
was changed. When Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej 
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Bahadur Sapru, Vithalbhai Patel and Jinnah met the Viceroy, 
the latter refused to commit himself. He expressed his inability 
to call the Round Table Conference “with any promise of 
Dominion Status.” 

Simon Commission Report (1930) 

The Report of the Simon Commission was published in 
May 1930. First of all, the Report considered as to what 
should be the ultimate constitutional framework of India and 
what should be the place of the provinces in that framework. 
The Report declared that the framework could not be of a 
unitary type. That must be federal, not merely in response to 
the growth of provincial loyalties but primarily because it must 
embrace all India. It was only in a federation that Indian 
States could be expected in course of time to unite with British 
India. 

The Report recommended that dyarchy should be abolished 
in the provinces and the whole held of provincial administra¬ 
tion should be entrusted to ministers responsible to their Legis¬ 
latures. “Each province should, as far as possible, be the 
mistress in her own house.” It was pointed out that the reten¬ 
tion of reserved subjects implied the continuance of control 
over that part of the provincial administration by the Central 
Government and the Secretary of State for India and that was 
not a desirable thing. In the new provincial set-up, the minis¬ 
tries were not to be formed entirely on the British model. The 
Governor was to bj allowed to select those Ministers who com¬ 
manded a mijority in the Legislature He was not to appoint a 
ministry on the advice of the Prime Minister or the Chief Min¬ 
ister. In all legislation and administration, ministers were to be 
free from interference by the Governor except for such stated 
vital reasons as the maintenance of the safety of the province or 
the protection of the minorities. It was recommended that fran¬ 
chise should be extended and the legislature be enlarged. 

The Report recomnfended that the question of making Sind 
and Orissa as separate provinces should be given further expert 
examination. However, it should be decided forthwith to 
separate Burma from India. The North-Western Frontier 
Province was considered to be ripe for the first step in consti¬ 
tutional advancement. That province should be given a Legis¬ 
lative Council and its representation in the Central Legislature 
should be strengthened. 

The Report made certain recommendations which aimed at 
preparing the case for an All-India Federation. The Central 
Legislature was to be refashioned on the federal principle. The 
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members of the Federal Assembly were to be representatives 
not of sections of the people of India at large bui of the 
provinces. They were to be elected by the Provincial Councils. 
The elections and nominations to the Council of State were 
also to be on a provincial basis. The distribution of seats 
amongst the various provinces for the Federal Assembly was to 
be roughly on population basis. Each province was to have 
three members on the Council of State. 

So far as the Central Executive was concerned, there was a 
note of **gradualness” in the Report. No substantial change 
was recommended. There was to be no responsible Government 
at the centre. There was to be no dyarchy even at the centre. 
It was pointed out that there was the need of keeping the centre 
■strong and stable “while the provincial Councils were learning 
by experience to bear the full weight of new and heavy respon¬ 
sibilities." The reason given for this was not the immediate 
need of the political situation in India, but the ultimate needs 
of the Federation. It was stated that the provinces must Jind 
themselves before the nature of their participation in a federal 
government could be determined. To quote, “It is necessary 
to take a long view of the development of Indian self-govern¬ 
ment....A premature endeavour to introduce a form of respon¬ 
sible government at the centre before the conditions for its 
actual practice have emerged, would in the end result not in 
advance but in retrogression." 

An All-India Federation was to be set up in the distant 
future. The idea that “the Federation of Greater India can be 
artificially hastened or that when it comes, it will spring into 
being at a bound,” was rejected. For the present only 
one new step was recommended. In order to “foster the sense 
of need for further developments and bring more nearly w ithin 
the range of realisation other steps which are as yet too distant 
and too dim to be entered upon and described", a Council for Grea 
ter India should be set up, representing both British India and 
the Indian States. That Council should have authority to discuss 
in a consultative capacity all matters of common concern which 
were to be drawn up in the form of a list and given as Schedule. 
The preamble of the new Act should record the desire to bring 
about a closer association between the two parts of India. 

The Government of India Act 1919 had provided for setting 
up a Commission after every 10 years for enquiring into the 
working of the reforms and the naming of thi recommendations 
for the future. The Report recommended that the method of 
periodical enquiry should be given up. The new constitution 
should be so elastically framed as to enable it to develop by 
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itself. The Provincial Legislatures should have power to modify 
their own composition and procedure and self-government 
should grow not by making laws but by usages and conventions.. 

The view of P.E. Robert is that the Simon Commissioni 
Report “will always stand out as one of the greatest of India 
State Papers. The impressive unanimity of the commissioners 
who from their known party antecedents must clearly have 
sacrificed all but their deepest convictions to attain it» ought to 
have commended their sagacious and temperately worded con> 
elusions to men of goodwill.”* However, the Report was con¬ 
demned by the Indians. The British Government itself had 
also partly forestalled it and ultimately side-tracked it, although 
some of its recommendations were ultimately embodied in the 
Government of India Act. 1935. Dr A.B. Keith observes : “It 
was probably foolish of Indian opinion to repudiate the Report 
out and out. If it had been accepted, the British Government 
could hardly have failed to work on it and responsible govern¬ 
ment could in the provinces have been achieved much earlier 
than it could be under any later scheme. Moreover, the pres¬ 
sure of such governments on the Centre would doubtless have 
operated strongly in the direction of including the British 
Government to aim at federation and the states to come to 
terms with the Indian political leaders.”** 

The Indian point of view was that the recommendations of 
the Simon Commission were the most unsatisfactory. While 
the Indian demand was for complete independence or at least 
Dominion Status, what was actually recommended by the Com¬ 
mission was hopelessly inadequate. There was no recommen¬ 
dation for a responsible government at the Centre. Too many 
restrictions and limitations were put on what was given in the 
provincial sphere and no wonder, such recommendations were 
not welcomed in the country. 

Dr Tara Chand writes thus about the Simon Commission 
Report, “It deliberately omitted any mention of Dominion 
Status even as the distant goal of India’s political progress. It 
recommended no transfer of power, retaining all authority in 
the hands of irresponsible Central Government. In the provinces 
dyarchy was to be abolished, but the autonomy was hedged by 
the grant of special powers to the Government of India over 
financial matters. The Commission instead of rejecting the 
vicious principle of separate electorates against which it had 
given cogent arguments perpetuated it, offering an additional 

* British India, p. 598. 

* Constitutional History of India, p. 293. 
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sop to communal intransigence/’ 

Even the Viceroy was not satisfied with the recommenda¬ 
tions and he wrote to the Secretary of State for India on 
June 20, 1930: **The fundamental omission of all his Report, as 
I read it, is his very obvious and deliberate ref usal to take the 
bandage off his eyes and admit the existence of the Dominion 
Status claim in terms. The thing seems to me very much due 
to lack of imagination.” 

Round Table Conferences (1930-31) 

After the publication of the Simon Commission Report and 
its condemnation by the people of India, the British Govern¬ 
ment called the first Round Table Conference in London. The 
conference met in November 1930. As the Congress leaders 
were in jail, the government appointed safe men belonging to 
other parties, communities and interests to represent India. 
Representatives from the Indian states were also invited to 
participate in the deliberations and included men like Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Sir Akbar Hydari and the Maharaja of Bikaner. There 
were lengthy discussions on the question of the future form of 
the Government of India. Ultimately, three basic principles 
were settled and accepted by the British Government. The 
form of the new Government of India was to be an All-India 
Federation in which the British India provinces and the Indian 
states were to join. Subject to special reservations and safe¬ 
guards as might be considered necessary for the transitional 
period, the Federal Government was made responsible to the 
Federal Legislature. Provinces were to be given autonomy in 
their own affairs. At the end of the first Round Table Con¬ 
ference, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald made the following 
important statement: ‘‘The view of His Majesty’s Government 
is that responsibility for the Government of India should be 
placed upon legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such 
provisions as may be considered necessary to guarantee, during 
the period of transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their politi¬ 
cal liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may 
be made for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will 
be a primary concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that 
the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new Constitution to 
full responsibility for her own government. Pledge after pledge 
had been given to India that British Raj was there not for 
perpetual domination. Why did we put facilities for education 
at your disposal ? Why did we put in your hands textbooks 
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from which we draw political inspiration ? If we meant that 
the people of India should forever be silent and negative, 
subordinated to our rule, why have our Queens and Kings 
given you pledges ? Why has our Parliament given you 
pledges? Finally, I hope and trust, and I pray that by our 
labours together India will come to possess the only thing which 
she now lacks, to give her the status of a Dominion amongst 
the British Commonwealth of Nations —what she now lacks for 
that—the responsibilities and the cares, the burdens and 
difficulties, but the pride and the honour of responsible self- 
government.’* 

As it was not considered advisable to proceed with the work 
of the final form of the future constitution of India in the 
absence of the representatives of the Indian National Congress, 
it was decided to call a Second Round Table Conference and in 
the meanwhile, efforts were to be made to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the Congress and the government. The 
efforts of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and M R. Jayakar were crown¬ 
ed with success and the famous Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed 
in March 1931. The government released all the political 
prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi withdrew the civil disobedience 
movement. An atmosphere of goodwill having been created, 
Mahatma Gandhi left for London to attend the Second Round 
Table Conference as the sole representative of the Congress. 
In spite of the magnetic personality of Mahatma Gandhi and 
his devotion to the work in hand, the communal tangle could 
not be solved. Mahatma Gandhi gave a carte blanche to Mr 
M.A. Jinnah but all efforts for a settlement failed on account of 
the uncompromising attitude of Mr Jinnah and the part played 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary of State for India, in 
persuading Mr Jinnah not to come to any settlement with 
Mahatma Gandhi by offering him better terms. Realising the 
failure of his mission, Mahatma Gandhi left England in disgust 

and was arrested on his arrival in India. 

# 

It is true that as a result of the economic crisis in the world 
and especially in England, the Labour Government of Ramsay 
MacDonald had been replaced by a National Government, but 
Ramsay MacDonald managed to follow bis previous policy with 
regard to India at the Second Round Table Conference. Many 
problems were considered, but the members could not come to 
any definite conclusion. Consequently, the work was referred 
to various committees which were required to submit detailed 
reports. As regards the question of communal representation, 
Ramsay MacDonald made it clear that if the various communi¬ 
ties in India did not come to any.definite settlement, the British 
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Government would be forced to give its own award regarding 
the same. 

Communal Award (1932) 

As the Indians could not arrive at any settlement, Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald gave his famous award known as 
the Communal Award on August 16, 1932. The scope of the 
Award was purposely confined to the arrangements to be made 
for the representation of British Indian communities in the 
provincial legislatures. The consideration of representation in 
the Centra] Legislature was deferred for the time being. The 
hope was expressed that once a pronouncement was made upon 
questions of the method and proportions of representation, the 
communities themselves would find it possible to arrive at a 
modus Vivendi on the communal problems. If before the passing 
of the Government of India Act, the government was satisfied 
that the communities concerned were mutually agreed upon 
any alternative scheme, they would be prepared to recommend 
to Parliament the substitution of the alternative scheme for the 
Communal Award. 

According to the Award, elections to the seats allotted to 
the Muslim, European and Sikh constituencies were to be 
by voters voting for separate communal electorates covering 
between them the whole area of the province. Special provisions 
were made for excluded areas. Provision was to be made in the 
new Constitution of India for the revision of electoral arrange¬ 
ments after the lapse of ten years with the assent of the communi¬ 
ties affected. All qualified voters who were not voters in Muslim, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European constituen¬ 
cies were entitled to vote in a general constituency. Seven seats 
were reserved for the Marathas in certain plural-member general 
constituencies in Bombay. The members of the depressed 
classes who were qualified to vote, were to vote in a general 
constituency. However, special scats were to be reserved for 
them. Those seats were to be filled up by election from special 
constituencies in which only the members of the depressed 
classes electorally qualified were to be* entitled to vote. Any 
person voting in such a special constituency was also entitled 
to vote in a general constituency. These constituencies were 
to be formed in those selected areas where the depressed classes 
were most numerous and except in Madras, these were not to 
cover the whole of the area of a province. In the case of Bengal, 
in some general constituencies, the majority of the voters belong¬ 
ed to the depressed classes and consequently no special number 
was fixed for them in that province. However, they were not 
to get less than ten seats in Bengal. The maximum duration of 
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the depressed class constituencies was to be twenty years, pro¬ 
vided these were not abolished earlier. The election of Indian 
Christians was to be by voters voting in separate constituencies. 
The Anglo-Indians were also to vote on communal lines. 
Women were also given special representation on communal 
lines. The voters of a particular community were to elect their 
own quota. Special seats were to he allotted to Commerce and 
Industry, Mining and Plantation, to be filled up by election 
through the Chambers of Commerce and other Associations. 
The seats allotted to the landholders were to be filled up by the 
landholders* constituencies. 

Poona Pact (1932) 

When on the publication of the Communal Award, it was 
found that the British Government was determined to give 
separate communal representation to the depressed classes, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the British Prime Minister request¬ 
ing him not to do so. It appears that Mahatmaji’s letter had 
no effect on him. The result was that Mahatma Gandhi went 
on fast unto death and his condition began to deteriorate. This 
put the Indian leaders in great difficulty. There were hectic 
negotiations and ultimately the Poona Pact was signed in 
September 1932 and accepted by the British Government. The 
Poona Pact reserved certain seats for depressed classes out of 
the general seats in the provincial legislatures as follows ; 
Madras 30, Bombay with Sind 15, Punjab 8, Bihar and Orissa 18, 
C.P. 20, Assam 7, Bengal 30 and U.P. 20. The total of the 
reserved seats for the depressed classes was 148. 

The Communal Award was in keeping with the British 
policy of “divide and rule”. If the Muslims were to vote only 
for the Muslims and the Muslim Legislators had to look to the 
Muslim voters alone, there could be no friendly relations be¬ 
tween the Muslims and the Hindus and with the passage of time, 
the two communities were bound to be away from each other. 
The final outcome ^ould only be separation and that was 
what actually happened in 1947. It was this Communal Award 
which enabled Mr Jinnah to appeal to the Muslim voters in 
the name of Islam and Pakistan. The British Government and 
Bitish bureaucracy in India could do no greater disservice 
to India than this Communal Award. It can be pointed out 
the so-called Muslim interests could be safeguarded by reserving 
a certain number of seats for them but without separate Muslim 
electorates. In that case, the Muslims would have been return¬ 
ed to the legislatures to protect the Muslim interests but they 
would have been elected by voters who were not only Muslims 
but also Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, and others. In this manner, 
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the evil of communalism would have been avoided. But that 
could happen only if the British Government and its officials 
were anxious to maintain the unity of India. The sad fact was 
that they were not at all interested whether such decisions would 
ultimately affect the unity of the country irrevocably or not. 

Lord Zetland criticized the Communal Award in these 
words : “It is one thing to concede separate communal elec¬ 
torates for the purpose of giving minorities reasonable represent¬ 
ation in the various legislatures; it is an entirely different thing 
to employ the system for the purpose of conferring upon a 
majority community in any particular province a permanent 
majority in the legislature unalterable by any appeal to the 
electorate. Such a course has never hitherto been adopted. It 
was considered and rejected by the Statutory Commission, who 
declared that a claim submitted to them which in Bengal and 
Punjab would give to the Muslim community a fixed and 
unalterable majority in the general constituency seats, was one 
which they could not entertain; it would be unfair, they wrote, 
that the Mohammedans should retain the very considerable 
weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces and that there 
should at the same time be imposed, in the face of Hindu and 
Sikh opposition, definite majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
unalterable by an appeal to the electorate.” 

In his Presidential Address to the Congress Nationalist Party 
Conference held at Calcutta in August i934. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya remarked : “At present, we are living under 
one government, of course a foreign government, but what 
shall we get by means of this communal electorate ? Not a 
Government by the people, for the people and of the people, 
but a Government of one community over another. In the 
Punjab, it will be a Government by Muslims of Hindus, and in 
the United Provinces it will be a Government by Hindus of 
Muslims. It will not be democracy. It will be a special kind 
of despotic Government. It will be tyranny of one community 
over another and it is this despotism which the Communal 
Award seeks to instal.” 

Dr Tara Chand writes that no greater disservice could have 
been done to India's aspiration for independence t^n the 
decision of MacDonald on the Communal problem. It gave 
the recognition of the Government to the following minorities : 
Muhammadans, Depressed Classes, Backward Classes, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans, Commercial and Industrial 
Classes, Landholders, Labour, Universities and Sikhs. A fixed nu¬ 
mber of seats were allocated to each minority and special separ¬ 
ate electorates were assigned to each. The scheme encouraged 
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not only the Muslims but the other groups also to consider 
themselves as national units with their particular interests 
separate from the interests of the general body of Indians. 
Nothing could be a more efficacious method of fractionalising 
the country and preventing the growth of the consciousness of 
nationality. The vicious principle of separate communal 
electorates was given the widest extension possible so as to 
make the working of responsible Government almost impossible. 
The plan took it for granted that the programmes and parties 
in India at the Centre and in the provinces would be determined 
not by economic, political and social considerations but on the 
basis of religious and communal interests. From the foundations 
upwards, the entire structure—constituencies, elections, minis¬ 
tries—was organised on communal lines. However, great 
dexterity was shown in fixing the number of representatives. 
The British prejudice against the Hindus was cleverly concealed 
and the bias in favour of the Muslims was covered under a 
show of fairness. At the same time, the imperial interests 
were safeguarded both against a possible Muslim volte face as 
well as the actual antagonism of the Hindus. 

The Unity Conference (1932) 

An attempt was made at thi.s time to settle the differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Maulana Shaukat AH took the initiative in this 
matter. On October 7, 1932, the President of the All-Parties 
Muslim Conference declared that “it was highly inopportune to 
reopen the question of separate versus joint electorate and that 
the Muslim community was not prepared to give up this 
safeguard.*' However, he expressed his willingness “to consider 
definite proposals comprehending all the vital issues involved, if 
initiated by the majority community." This gave some hope to 
Pandit Malaviya and he requested the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference to appoint a Committee to negotiate with the 
representatives of the ^Hindus and Sikhs. The Committee was 
set up and consequently on November 3, 1932 the Unity Con¬ 
ference met at Allahabad. 

The representatives of the Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and 
Indian Christians took part in it. They were able to agree upon 
many points. However, there were diiferences on the question 
of Muslim representation in the Central Legislature and the 
Bengal Legislature. The Muslims demanded that they be given 
at least 51 % of the total seats in Bengal, but that was not 
possible unless the Europeans were willing to surrender some of 
the seats allotted to them under the Communal Award. As 
regards the Central Legislature, the British Government declared 
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that the Muslims would get 33-1/3% of the British India 
seats in the Central Legislature. As the British Government 
had awarded to the Muslims more than what was being offered 
to them at the Unity Conference at Allahabad, the Unity 
Conference had little chance of success. On November 20, 1932, 
the representatives of the various Muslim organisations, includ¬ 
ing the Muslim League, met in Delhi and declared that the 
proposed basis of agreement devised at Allahabad was ‘*jojuri- 
ous to Muslim interests, impracticable and unacceptable.” It 
was also declared that “since the majority community were 
obstinately and irrevocably opposed to granting us safeguards 
and protection, which, as a minority, we are entitled to, and 
since no further advance towards responsible self-Government 
for India was possible except on the basis of the Award, it was 
advisable, even with its obvious defects from the Muslim point 
of view, to accept it.” It is true that a few meetings of the 
Unity Conference were held even in December 1932, but they 
failed to result in any unity. 

Third Round Table Conference 

The Third Round fable Conference was called by the 
British Government rather reluctantly as it was of the opinion 
that the rest of the work could be done in India. The result 
was that the session of the Third Round Table Conference 
lasted from November 17, 1932 to December 24, 1932. The 

Labour Party did not participate in its deliberations and the 
Indian National Congress was unrepresented. The delegates to 
the Conference merely discussed the Reports of the various 
committees appointed by the Second Round Table Conference 
and decided a few more points. 

The White Paper (1933) 

When the whole scheme regarding the future constitution of 
India was thrashed out, the British Government issued in March 
1933 a small document known as the White Paper. It gave in 
detail the working basis of the new Indian Constitution with 
dyarchy at the Centre and responsible Government in the 
provinces. As was to be expected, the White Paper was con¬ 
demned by the Indian public opinion, but the British Govern¬ 
ment went on with its programme. 

In April 1933, a Joint Select Committee was appointed to 
examine and report on the Government proposals as contained 
in the White Paper. The Committee consisted of 16 members 
each from the House of Commons and House of Lords and its 
Chairman was Lord Linlithgow. The Committee invited 
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representatives from British India and Indian States. After 
examining many witnesses and going through tiie memoranda 
received from the Indian Association, the British India delega¬ 
tions, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Shri M.R. Jayakar and other 
prominent individuals, the Joint Select Committee submitted its 
report on November 22, 1934. Although it did not alter the 
fundamentals as given in the White Paper, it recommended 
many changes in the structure of the provincial and federal 
Legislatures and other matters also. 

When the Reforms scheme was thoroughly discussed and 
given the shape by the Joint Select Committee, a Bill was draft¬ 
ed on those lines and introduced in the House of Commons on 
February 5, 1935. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for 
India, was incharge of the Bill which was severely criticised by 
the Labour Party for its limited scope. The Labour members 
tried to amend the Bill in such a way as to recommend explicitly 
India’s right to Dominion Status. The diehards led by 
Winston Churchill tried to introduce reactionary elements into 
the Bill. However, the government went on with its own 
scheme which was passed by the House of Commons on June 4, 
1935. The Bill was introduced in the House of Lords on 
June 6, 1935 and was passed in July 1935. Here also the efforts 
of the Labour members to liberalise the Bill failed. As the 
Government had made many amendments in the Bill at this 
stage, it had to be sent back to the House of Commons which 
accepted the proposed amendments. The Bill received the 
Royal assent on August 2, 1935 as the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 
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THE NON-COOPERATION MOVEMENT 


The Khilafat Movement 

Before dealing with the Non-cooperation movement, it 
seems desirable to refer to the Khilafat movement. The genesis 
of this movement can be traced in the allegation of the Muslim 
leaders that the British Government had broken the “solemn” 
promise given to them during the World War 1 by Prime 
Minister Lloyd George who had declared in January 1918 that 
the Empire ruled by the Turkish Calipha would not be disin¬ 
tegrated after the Allied victory if the Indian Muslims extended 
their cooperation and loyalty to His Majesty’s Government 
by enlisting in large numbers for service in the British Army. 
The Indian Muslims had kept their word and they hoped that 
the British Prime Minister would keep his promise also. How¬ 
ever, after the victory, the British Government did not fulfil its 
promise. By the Treaty of Sevres, the Arab State of Hedjaz was 
nominally freed but actually put under British control. Armenia 
was created into a Christian Republic and was put under an 
international guarantee. Mosopotamia, Transjordan, Syria and 
Palestine were taken away from Turkey. Syria was given to 
France under the mandate of the League of Nations. Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Transjordan were given to England under 
the mandate system. Galicia was recognized as the French 
sphere of influence. Southern Anatolia was recognized as an 
Italian sphere of influence. Adrianople, Gallipoli, the islands of 
Ambros and Tenedos, Smyrna and the territory on the coast of 
Asia minor were given to Greece, who also got the Dodecanese 
Islands with the exception of two Islands. The Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus were internationalised. Turkey was required 
to pay a huge war indemnity. These terms were known even 
earlier and the attitude of the Allies towards Turkey was very 
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much resented by the Muslims of India. 

Under these circumstances, there was no alternative for the 
Muslims of India except to organise themselves and to protest 
and agitate against the Imperialistic encroachments of the Euro¬ 
pean powers. Thus came into existence the All-India Khilafat 
Conference about the middle of 1919. The leaders of this 
movement like the two Ali Brothers, Mohd. Ali and Shaukat 
All and Maulana Abul ICalam Azad organised a mass move¬ 
ment to redress the grievances of Turkey and get justice for 
her. Mahatma Gandhi also threw in his lot with the Ali 
Brothers. Mahatma Gandhi and the Khilafat leaders toured 
all over the country and asked the Muslims and Hindus to non- 
cooperate with the British Government which had done such a 
grievious wrong to the Muslims of Turkey. The people of all 
communities and sects were asked to observe October 17, 1919 
as Khilafat Day. 

On November 23, 1919, the Muslim leaders arranged a con¬ 
ference of the Muslims and Hindus in Delhi. The Hindu 
nationalists gave full cooperation to make the conference a 
success. The most important representative to the conference 
was Mahatma Gandhi who was elected to preside over the meet¬ 
ing. His leadership appealed to the Muslims because the 
worship of ascetic saintliness is one of the highly cherished 
traditions of the Muslims. The reasons which prompted 
Gandhiji to champion the cause of the Khilafat were obvious. 
Jn the agitation over the terras of the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the agitation over the Rowlatt Act and the events in the Punjab, 
he must have seen a rare opportunity of uniting the two leading 
communities in India. The most important fact was that Gan¬ 
dhiji succeeded in gaining the confidence of Muslims. 

Another Khilafat Conference was held in June 1920 at 
Allahabad and non-Muslim leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Motilal Nehru and Annie Besant attended it. Mahatma Gandhi 
was the only Hindu leader who was prepared to take a cour¬ 
ageous stand regarding the Khilafat demands of the Muslims. 
He was the only Hindu leader who w{is included in the Execu¬ 
tive Committee formed on June 9, 1920 to formulate a detailed 
programme of non-cooperation. On June 22, 1920, the Muslim 
League sent a message to the Viceroy warning him that if the 
injustice done to Turkey was not removed by August 1, 1920, it 
would launch a non cooperation movement. 

The Khilafat movement was a mass movement and it attrac¬ 
ted both the Hindus and the Muslims. The words Khilafat and 
Swaraj were on the lips of every body. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
the Hindus to cooperate wholeheartedly in the Khilafat 
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movement as by doing so they would be able to win over the 
Muslims forever. To quote him, “We both have now an oppor¬ 
tunity of a life-time. The Khilafat question will not recur for 
another 100 years. If the Hindus wish to cultivate eternal 
friendship with the Musalmans, they must perish with them in 
the attempt to vindicate the honour of Islam.** 

Mohommed Ali burned with anger and hatred against 
foreign rule. He felt more like a bomb ready to explode than a 
human-being who could deliberate. He launched practically a 
crusade against British rule. He was a dynamic force in the 
politics of India. He challenged the validity of foreign rule in 
India. His hery, vigorous and impressive public oratory with 
which he manipulated his huge audiences leading them to a 
pitch of frenzied excitement, played a leading role not only 
in the growth of the Muslim but also national awakening. He 
did not mind devoting ail his intellectual power to turning the 
people into anti-British. Along with his brother Shaukat Ali, 
he pulled the Muslim community out of its ruts of uncondi¬ 
tional loyalty to foreign rule. By employing various techniques, 
he made Muslim politics the concern of the common man. The 
Muslim influx into national politics made the British panicky. 
Nfo other single politician among the Muslims had challenged 
British rule so incessantly, so uncompromisingly and so unhesi¬ 
tatingly. His passion for freedom was invincible. 

At the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Karachi on 
July 8, 9 and 10, 1921, many resolutions were passed. By one 
resolution, the allegiance of the Muslim population of India to 
His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, was affirmed. He was given an assurance that they would 
not rest content until they had secured complete fulfilment of 
the Khilafat demands. It was declared that so long as the 
demands of the Indian Muslims regarding the integrity of the 
Khilafat and the preservation of the sanctity of Jazirat- Ul-Arab 
and other holy places which were based upon religious canons 
are not fulfilled, they shall not rest in peace nor they shall leave 
it to the enemies of Islam. The Muslims shall never agree to the 
conditions which the Allies had imposed upon the Turkish 
Government or on its military, naval and air forces or in con¬ 
nection with the financial, economic or judicial administration 
as they would tend to interfere with the complete independence 
of the Khilafat and the Sultanate. The conference called upon 
the local Khilafat committees to make fresh declarations in the 
abovementioned manner so that no doubt may be left as to 
the religious obligations of the Muslims. As Mesopotamia con¬ 
tains holy places, the influence, residence or entrance of non- 
Muslim nations without the authority of Islamic powers is not 
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permissible by religion. The conference demanded that the above 
country be immediately vacated. It was also resolved that it is 
in every way religiously unlawful for a Musalman at the present 
moment to continue in the British Army or to induce others to 
join the army. It is the duty of all the Musalmans in general 
and the Ulemans in particular to see that these religious com¬ 
mandments are brought home to every Musalman in the army. 
It was declared that if the British Government took any military 
measures against the Angora Government, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, openly or secretly, then the Musalmans of India will be 
compelled to commence the breaking of laws, that is Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, with the concurrence of the Congress and to 
proclaim the complete independence of India and the Indians 
and the establishment of a Republic for the Government of 
India. All the provincial, district and village Khilafat com¬ 
mittees were called upon to put in their best efforts to enlist a 
crore of Khilafat members and collect Rs. 40,00,000 to relieve 
the distress in Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin Relief Fund. The 
Conference appealed to the Pirs and Zamindars of Sind to take 
more interest in the Khilafat movement than they had done 
before and requested the former to command their disciples to 
do the same. 

The popularity of the Khilafat movement continued in 
spite of the abandonment of the non-cooperation movement by 
Mahatma Gandhi. When it was at its climax, the Khilafat 
Committee invited a two-member delegation of the Angora 
National Assembly. However, on the day the delegation was 
to be welcomed at a public meeting in Delhi, the news was 
received that the Angora Assembly had abolished the institution 
of Caliphate and had sent on November 17, 1923 the Calipha- 
cum-Sultan Mohammed VI into exile to Malta. On the next day, 
Abdul Majir assumed office as the new Calipha but without 
any temporal power. Kemal Ataturk was elected the President 
and became the real ruler. The abolition of the Caliphate 
by a purely Muslim agency took the wind out of the sails of the 
organizers of the movement. The news came as a great shock 
particularly to the Ali Brothers. 

• 

So long ns the Khilafat question was alive, it played a pro¬ 
gressive role in turning a large number of Muslims hostile to the 
continuation of British Rule in India. The movement made a 
positive contribution to the growth of nationalism. However, 
the abolition of the Caliphate divided the Muslims and thereby 
hindered the progress of the struggle for freedom. 

There was a split in the leadership of the Khilafat move¬ 
ment. There came into existence two parties going in different 
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directions —a nationalist section and a Khilafat group. In the iirst 
group were Dr Ansari, Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan» 
Yakub Hassan, etc. All of them were of secular outlook and 
above sectarian considerations. The Khilafat group was led by 
the All Brothers. After the abolition of the Caliphate, it had 
practically no political work to do. In course of time, the Mus¬ 
lims in Mohammed Ali group became more powerful than in 
the other group. From a nationalist leader, Mohammed Ali 
became a Muslim leader. He became a Muslim first and Mus¬ 
lim last. The Ali group fought with all the fanaticism it could 
command, both against the Hindus and the nationalists among 
the Muslims They did not do so merely verbaly on the 
public platform but also in the narrow lanes and streets of the 
urban centres and remote rural areas. There was so 
much of hatred against the Hindus in the annual session of the 
Khilafat Committee held on May 8, 1926 that when Maulana 
Mullick used the word “brethren” for the Hindus in his speech 
he was shouted down by the audience. Uproarious scenes 
followed. A number of delegates stood up and demanded the 
withdrawal of the objectionable word. In the 1926 session of 
the Khilafat Committee, Abdur Rehman Dojanwe stated that 
they had assembled to deliver “funeral orations” on Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He deplored that “slavery was ingrained in the 
Hindu blood” and the Hindus could not bear to see the Mus¬ 
lims free. Owing to their slavery during the last 12 hundred 
years, the Hindus had altogether changed. To them Swaraj did 
not mean freedom. The speaker asked the Muslims to bear in 
mind that he had no re.spect or love for a Kafir and even to 
extend the hand of friendship towards the Hindus would be 
construed as a sign of weakness on the part of the Muslims. 
He declared that they should tell the Hindus to do what they 
please while they themselves should do what was necessary. 

During the Khilafat Movement, there were many Muslims 
who were not happy at the idea of cooperation between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. It appeared to them that such a 
policy would take the Muslims away from the path laid down 
by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. By working in cooperation with the 
Hindus, the Muslims would lose their separate identity. The 
Ali Brothers were condemned by those Muslims. It was con¬ 
tended that Shaukat Ali was responsible for installing Mahatma 
Gandhi as Imam Mehdi. It was alleged that Mohammed Ali 
prostrated before Mahatma Gandhi and addressed him as God. 
It was intolerable to the orthodox Muslims that even the top¬ 
most Muslims addressed Mahatma Gandhi as Sarkar. They 
were also opposed to Charkha and Khaddar of Gandhi. Khuda 
Baksh felt no hesitation in saying that “The non-cooperation 
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movemetit had meant a setback to Muslims in India. It has 
drawn Muslims into perilous paths and has diverted them from 
activities more useful and work more beneficial lying before them 
in the domain of the arts and sciences, in the sphere of law and 
politics.” 

Some Muslim historians have tried to show that Mahatma 
Gandhi deliberately directed the Khilafat movement with the 
sole object of causing the maximum harm to Muslim 
interests and Muslim solidarity. The Muslims were already 
poor and backward and by prevailing upon the Muslim 
lawyers and litigams to boycott the courts and the Muslim stu¬ 
dents and teachers to boycott their schools and colleges, the 
interests of the Muslims were adversely affected. The Muslim 
community which was already economically and educationally 
backward was weakened still further. Even the migration of 
Muslims from India in thousands was interpreted as a trap set 
by Mahatma Gandhi. ‘‘The land of the Rishis was being rid 
of the Mleechhas! Here was the crux of Gandhi’s programme. 
Well might he rejoice over it.” Another verdict was : “Every¬ 
thing destructive of Musalmans had the Mahatmaic blessing of 
Gandhi.” It was also contended that while Mahatma Gandhi 
called upon the Muslim to make tremendous sacrifices for the 
sake of the Khilafat, he did not demand the same sacrifices 
from the Hindus. 

Gradually, the Khilafat Movement ceased to be a force of 
great importance in national politics. In its annual session 
held on February 26, 1927 at Lucknow, there were hardly 600 
people in the hall. 

It is worthy of notice that for the first time after 1857, the 
Muslims came forward in 1920 on an unprecedented scale to 
fight against the British rulers who till yesterday were their 
patronizers against the Hindus. Although many of them did 
not quite understand the deeper meaning of the movement led 
by their leaders in cooperation with Congress leaders, yet the 
very use of the word Khilafat was quite enough to arouse them 
and make them Khilaf or against the^ British. If the non-co- 
operation movement had not been abruptly suspended, the Mus¬ 
lims would have continued to keep on fighting against the British. 
The suspension of the movement proved disastrous. Instead of 
non-cooperating against their common enemy, i.e., the British, 
the Hindus and Muslims began to non-cooperate against 
each other. Their pent-up feelings were bound to find ex¬ 
pression somewhere and they found it in communal riots and 
religious conversions. In 1921, the Moplahs of Malabar had 
revolted and committed horrible atrocities against the Hindus. 
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There were murders, forcible conversions, desecration of tem¬ 
ples, outrages upon women, pillage, arson, and destruction on a 
large scale. The Malabar tragedy was followed by the Muslim 
atrocities upon the Hindus in Multan where many Hindus 
were killed and their properties were either looted or burnt. 
There was also Muslim *Tury'* at Saharanpur. In 1924, there 
was communal trouble at Delhi, Oulbarga, Nagpur, Lucknow, 
Shahjahanpur, Allahabad, Jabalpur and Kohat. The Kohat 
riots were the worst. In December 1926 Swami Shradhanand 
was murdered by a Muslim. 

It is contended that whatever might have been the consider¬ 
ations which had weighed with the Muslims in joining the 
Non-cooperation movement, the highest welfare of the largest 
number of the people of India was certainly not one of them. 
It was not the go<^ of the nation as a whole that had prompted 
them to join the movement to redeem the grievances of their 
community, but theological considerations. It is pointed out 
that there was no use of organizing an agitation in support of 
a Turkish Calipha who cared more for his own material and 
temporal interests than for the preservation of the pre-eminence 
of his spiritual position all over the Muslim world. There 
could be no other reason than a blind faith on the part of the 
Indian Muslim leaders in the spiritual power of the Calipha. 

It is rightly pointed out that the Khilafat movement played 
a very significant historical role in bringing the Muslim upper 
class leadership much closer to the Congress, but the unity 
achieved was both temporary and superficial. It proved the 
validity of the criticism that the Congress-Khilafat Front was 
organized not on the basis of common nationalism but with 
divergent aims. The two-nation theory was implicit even dur¬ 
ing this period of Hindu-Muslim unity. This alliance reared 
on opportunism was torn apart under the strain of events and 
was followed by violence between the two communities. 

Mrs Annie Besant writes, "It has been one of the many 
injuries inflicted on India by the encouragement of the Khilafat 
crusade, that the inner Muslim feeling of hatred against ‘unbe¬ 
lievers* has sprung up, naked and unashamed, as in years gone 
by....We have seen the dragging out of centuries of forgetful¬ 
ness, the old exclusiveness....We have been forced to see 
that the primary allegiance of Mussalmans is to Islamic coun¬ 
tries, not to our Motherland; we have learned that their dearest 
hope is to establish the ‘Kingdom of God’, not God as Father 
of the World, loving all his creatures but as a God seen through 
Mussulman spectacles resembling in his command through one 
of the prophets....The world has gone beyond such so-called 
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theocracies in which ‘God*s* commands are given through a 
man. The claim now put forward by Mussulman leaders that 
they must obey the laws of their particular prophet above the 
laws of the state in which they live, is subversive of civic order 
and the stability of the state; it makes them bad citizens for 
their centre of allegiance is outside the nation, and they cannot, 
while they hold views proclaimed by Maulana Mahammed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali . be trusted by their fellow citizens. If India 
were independent, the Muslim part of the population would 
become an immediate peril to India’s freedom.*’ The 
Muslims tried to persuade the British Government to show 
leniency towards Turkey but they got a flat refusal. That result¬ 
ed in resentment among them against the British Government. 
The Muslims started the Khilafat Movement and Mahatma 
Gandhi identified himself with them in that movement. The 
result was that Mahatma Gandhi was sure of Muslim support 
if the Congress started the Non-Cooperation Movement. 

Noo-Cooperation Resolution 

A special session of the Congress was held at Calcutta in 
September 1920 under the Presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
Mahatma Gandhi gave the following speech in the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress on the Non-cooperation resolution 
on September 7, 1920 : “I am aware that the adoption of this 
resolution will mark a definite change in the policy that this 
country has hitherto adopted about the vindication of the 

rights that belong to it and its honour.I am fully aware that 

they feel, out of sense of duty, that they (opponents of the reso¬ 
lution) must resist this attempt to revolutionise the policy of the 
country practically at any cost...But the Congress is not a party 
organisation, but provides a platform for all shades of opinion, 
for all groups, for all parties. A minority may look forward to 
translate itself into a majority if it, in its opinion, commends 
itself to the country. If 1 find myself in a minority, you will 
not find me going away from the Congress, but I will try and 
convert the minority into a majority. The Congress has to 
vindicate its honour and enforce candid,repentance before recei- 
ing a single gift from the government, however rich it may 
be...I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can gain 
Swaraj in one year under my conditions by the enforcement of 
this resolution. There is other way before the country save 
non-cooperation, and that is to draw the sword and if it had 
possessed it, I know that India would not have listened to the 
gospel of non-cooperation...! want to test whether the country 
has really evolved a national spirit. Whether at the altar of the 
nation the country is ready to dedicate its riches, its children. 
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its all? If the country is ready to do this without reservation, 

I promise Swaraj in no time.** 

Mahatma Gandhi himself moved the non-cooperation 
resolution. There was a lot of opposition, particularly from 
C.R. Das, B C Pal, Annie Besant, Jinnah and M.M. Malaviya 
but the resolution was carried by a majority of 1885 
against 873. The programme of the non-cooperation Move¬ 
ment was clearly stated in the non-cooperation resolu¬ 
tion. It involved the surrender of titles and honorary offices 
and resignation from nominated posts in the local bodies. The 
non-cooperators were not to attend Government Levies, Dar- 
bars and other official and semi-official functions held by the 
Government officials or in their honour. They were to with¬ 
draw their children gradually from schools and colleges and 
establish national schools and colleges. They were to boycott 
gradually the British courts and establish private arbitration 
courts. They were not to join the army as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia. They were not to stand for election 
to the Legislatures and they were also not to vote. They were 
to use Swadeshi cloth. Hand spinning and hand weaving were 
to be encouraged. Untouchability was to be removed as there 
could be no Swaraj without this reform. Mahatma Gandhi 
promised Swaraj within one year if people adopted his pro¬ 
gramme sincerely and whole-heartedly. Ahimsa or non-violence 
was to be strictly observed by Non cooperators. They were 
not to give up Satya or truth under any circumstances. 

The non-cooperation resolution of the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta was ratified at the regular annual session 
held at Nagpur in December 1920. The session was marked 
by the presence of a record number of delegates (14.582) includ¬ 
ing 1,050 Muslims and 169 women. In the Congress pandal, 
there was an atmosphere of “hallowed** patriotism, surging 
zeal and enthusiasm and hopes and aspirations. The delegates 
and the audience had come from the remote and distant corners 
of India. “The Congress said good-bye to its old time respec¬ 
tability. It appeared to emerge as the champion of the masses 
in the struggle against the ruling regime for the attainment of 
national freedom.’* It was declared : “It is derogatory to 
national dignity to think of permanence of British connection 
at any cost. We are labouring under a grievous wrong which 
it is the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed. The 
British Government not only refuses to redress the wrong, but 
it refuses to acknowledge its mistakes, and so long as it retains 
that attitude it is not possible for us to say, all that we want to 
be or all that we want to get, by retaining British connection. 
No mattar what difficulties lie in our path, we must make the 
clearest possible declaration to the world and to the whole of 
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India that we may not possibly have British connection, if the 

British people will not do this elementary justice.If it (British 

connection) is inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it 
is our bounden duty to destroy it.*’ 

At the Nagpur session, many changes were made in the 
constitution of the Congress. The Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees were reorganised on the basis of linguistic areas. There 
were to be 15 members of the Working Committee of the Con¬ 
gress, including the President and the Secretaries. Thus, the 
Congress was to function as a continuous political organisation, 
capable of implementing its resolutions. Congress membership 
was thrown open to all men and women of the age of 21 or 
more on payment of annas 4 as annual subscription. In 1921, 
the age limit for membership was reduced to 18. 

The Movement 

The Non-Cooperation Movement captured the imagination 
of the people. Both the Hindus and Muslims participated in 
it. There was a wholesale burning of foreign goods. Many 
students left their schools and colleges and Congress set up 
such national educational institutions as the Kashi VIdyapeeth, 
Banaras Vidyapeeth, Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Bihar Vidyapectb, 
Bengal National University, National College of Lahore, Jamia 
Millia of Delhi and the National Muslim University of Aligarh. 
Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj who had previously given up his title of 
Rai Bahadur, declared that he would give Rs one lakh a year 
for the maintenance of non practising lawyers.* Forty lakh 
volunteers were enrolled by the Congress. Twenty thousand 
‘Charkhas’ were manufactured. The people started deciding 
their disputes by means of arbitration. Mahatma Gandhi gave 
up the title of Kaisar-i-Hind and his example was followed by 
others. 

1. Dr. R.C. Majumdar says that the ''boycott of courts and educational 
institutions produced most significant and far-reaching consequences 
in another direction. Men like Motilal Nehru and C.R. Das, along 
with others, now devoted their whole time and energy to the service 
of the country. So did most of the students who gave up their stu¬ 
dies. For the first time in the history of modern India there was a 
selected band of whole-time workers, both leaders and rank and file, 
all over the country, who made the freedom of India their only goal 
in life and consecrated themselves to its achievement. There were 
many who took the service of the country as a whole-time job rather 
than a pastime of leisure time; and their example had a profound in¬ 
fluence over others; all this changed the entire outlook of the country, 
and gave a new ze-il and spirit to India’s struggle for freedom. The 
ideal of Bankim Chandra's Anandamath, and the idea with which 
Gokhale started the Servants of India Society, at last came to 
fruition." 
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Action by Government 

The Government of India decided to suppress the Non- 
Cooperation Movement with ail the force at its command. 
Sections 108 and 144 of Code of Criminal Procedure were pro¬ 
mulgated at important centres of the agitation. Orders were 
passed restricting the entry of C.R. Das in Mymensingh, of 
Rajendra Prasad and Maulana Mazliar-ul-Kaq in Arrah, of 
Yaqub Hassan in Calcutta and Lala Lajpat Rai in Peshawar. 
The provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act were enforced at 
Lahore. The pilgrims who had gone to Gurdwara Nankana 
Sahib were shot down by the police and 195 of them died. In 
the United Provinces, thousands of volunteers were put in jails 
without trial Hundreds of them were wounded by firings by 
the police. Many of them were killed. There was firing at 
Dharwar. The Ali Brothers—Maulana Mohammed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali—were arrested. Mahatma Gandhi was so much 
agitated on account of the repressive policy of the Government 
that he asked the Congress Working Committee to authorise 
each Provincial Congress Committee to undertake on its own 
responsibility the Civil Disobedience campaign including the 
non-payment of taxes. 

Visit of Prince of Wales 

In November 1921, the Prince of Wales came to India to 
thank the people for their “magnificent contribution” to the 
British war-elfort. He landed in Bombay on Noveniber 17, 1921. 
On that day, the people of Bombay observed a hartal. Houses 
were bedecked with black buntings as evidence of the desire of 
the people to be independent of British rule. The non cooperators 
abstained from official ceremonies. Gandhiji and others obser¬ 
ved the occasion in Bombay by holding a protest meeting in the 
morning to make a huge bonfire of foreign cloth. Volunteers 
with their captains were arrested during the previous night for 
pasting posters on private buildings. The posters were destroy¬ 
ed. The Swaraj Sajjha’s office was mysteriously entered and 
unused posters were removed. Ceremonials ai ranged and 
public money spent on the welcome of the Prince of Wales 
constituted a provocation for the nationalist forces. The result 
was that in the afternoon there occurred clashes between co- 
operators and non-cooperators. Riots broke out at a number of 
places. The anger of the mob was directed against the Parsee 
reception of the Prince of Wales. Disobeying their mill-owners, 
the workers walked out of a large number of their factories and 
formed processions. The mob held up tram traffic and forcibly 
removed from the trams all those who were wearing foreign 
caps and pugrees as head-dresses. Those who defied the mob 
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were manhandled and some of them were seriously beaten. 
Some Parsee women were assaulted. When the police came to 
the rescue, they too were manhandled. Two policemen were 
severely wounded and lay unconscious without anybody caring 
for them. The trams and motorcars were burnt and two liquor 
shops were smashed and burnt. The fire-brigade was not 
allowed to do its work. From Anglo-Indian houses, everyone 
was brought out and beaten if he did not put on a Khadi cap or 
shirt. The loyalists among the Jews, Parsees and Christians 
sought the help of the authorities and indulged in retaliatory 
fury against the innocent persons who were putting on white 
caps. The police and the military did nothing to stop it. This 
conflict resulted in the death of 53 persons and injury to about 
400 persons. 

When the anti-imperialist mass-movement was at its climax, 
Gandhiji declared his resolve to go on fast on November 19, 
1921 and stated that it was not possible to describe the agony 
from which he was suffering during the past two days. He re¬ 
fused to eat or drink anything except water till the Hindus and 
Mussalmans of Bombay had made peace with the Parsees, 
Christians and the Jews. 

Wherever the Prince of Wales went, royal parades, recep¬ 
tions and banquets were arranged in his honour by the local 
authorities. At certain places, hundreds of C.I.D. men mana¬ 
ged to put on pure khaddar and they waved their Gandhi caps 
and welcomed the train carrying the Prince. However, the 
aitituded of the public was one of hostility towards the British 
Government. 

The Prince of Wales was to visit Calcutta on December 24, 
1921. Mah»tma Gandhi appealed to the people in general and 
merchants of Calcutta in particular, in these words, “We want 
to overturn the Government. We want to compel its submis¬ 
sion to the people’s will ...Lord Reading must clearly under¬ 
stand that the non-cooperators are at war with the Govern¬ 
ment.” In Calcutta, the demonstration was unique. The 
Congress and the Khilafat organisations issued manifestos con¬ 
veying to the people the request of Gandhiji to observe a 
national cessation of work as a silent and peaceful protest 
against the visit of the Prince. This annoyed Lord Reading, 
Viceroy of India. The result was that thousands of volunteers 
in U.P., Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab were arrested and put 
in jails. The Government banned the enrolment of volunteers. 
Action was also taken against the leaders and C.R. Das along 
with his wife and son, Lala Lajpat Rai, Motilal Nehru, Jawahar* 
lal Nehru and Maulana Azad were arrested and put in jails. 
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Efforts It Compromise 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya tried to bring about a 
compromise between the Government and the Congress. He 
asked the Viceroy to release the Civil Disobedience prisoners. 
As the Prince of Wales wanted to celebrate Christmas in India, 
Lord Reading was anxious to avoid all unpleasant happenings 
during the pelebrations. No wonder, he agreed to consider the 
suggestions of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. However, Mahatma 
Gandhi insisted that not only Civil Disobedience prisoners be 
released but also the Karachi and Fatwa prisoners. The 
Karachi prisoners were the AH Brothers, Dr Kitchlew and 
various others who were convicted on November 1, 1921 for 
having participated in the All India Khilafat Conference held at 
Karachi in July 1921. The Fatwa prisoners were those Ulemas 
who had endorsed the resolution on military service of the 
Khilafat Conference by a Fatwa (Muslim religious sanction). 
Mahatma Gandhi also demanded that the right of picketing 
should be conceded. These demands were rejected by the 
Viceroy and consequently, Calcutta observed complete hartal 
on Christmas day. 

When the Indian National Congress met at Ahmedabad in 
December 1921, it was resolved to create a National Volunteer 
Corps of young men above the age of 18. It was also decided 
to organise individual civil disobedience movement and mass 
civil disobedience after the people were trained in the methods of 
non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi was made the sole executive au¬ 
thority. He was given full powers to direct the movement. The 
following resolution was passed at the Ahmedabad Congress 
Session : “The Congress is...of opinion that Civil Disobedience 
is the only civilised and effective substitute for an armed re¬ 
bellion, whenever every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, 
tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by individuals or 
corporations has been tried, and therefore, advise ail congress 
workers and others, ^ho believe in peaceful methods and are 
convinced that there is no remedy save some kind of sacrifice to 
dislodge the existing government from its position of perfect 
irresponsibility to the people of India, to organize individual 
civil disobedience, and mass civil disobedience, when the mass 
of people have been sufficiently trained in the methods of non¬ 
violence or otherwise. The Congress is of opinion that in order 
to concentrate attention upon civil disobedience, whether mass 
or individual, whether of an offensive or defensive character, 
under proper safeguards and under instructions to be issued 
from time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned, all other Congress activities 
should be suspended whenever and wherever and to the extent 
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to which it may be found necessary.** 

Meanwhile extensive preparations to launch civil disobe¬ 
dience movement on a mass scale were continued. In its secret 
meeting held in the second week of January 1922, the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee urged Mahatma Gandhi that he 
should give notice to the government fixing the date of the 
commencement of the mass civil disobedience including the non¬ 
payment of taxes in Anand and Bardoli. In his reply, Gandhiji 
exhorted the people of Gujarat to rival the performance of the 
people of Bengal, Punjab and the United Provinces and fill the 
jails to their utmost capacity. It is possible that Gandhiji had 
come to the conclusion that his Moderate friends had proved of 
no use to persuade the government to accept the demands of 
the national liberation movement. Gandhiji was pressed by the 
mass awakening and was adopting an attitude of open defiance 
of the Government of India. In the middle of January 1922, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his journal Young India ; **We seek 
arrest because the so called freedom is slavery. We are challeng¬ 
ing the might of this Government because we consider its 
activitiy to be wholly evil. We want to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment, we want to compel its submission to the people*s wiU. 
Non-cooperators are at war with government, they have dec¬ 
lared rebellion against it.** 

In January 1922, leaders of the various political parties met 
in Bombay and discussed the ways and means to bring about 
a settlement between the Congress and the Government. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted by which the Congress 
was requested not to launch a Civil Disobedience programme 
and the Government was requested to summon a Round Table 
Conference with the object of examining the grievances of the 
people. It was also requested that the prisoners should be 
released. So long as the Prince of Wales was in India, Lord 
Reading followed a cautious policy. However, as soon as the 
Prince of Wales left India, Lord Reading rejected all the 
demands. 

Mahatma Gandhi was convinced that the only way to make 
the Governmeni see reason was to start the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. He decided to start the movement in Bardoli (in 
Gujarat.) The Congress Working Committee asked the people 
«f India to cooperate with the people of Bardoli “by refraining 
from mass or individual civil disobedience of an aggressive 
character, except upon the express consent of Mahatma Gandhi 
previously obtained.** On February 1, 1922, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote a letter to Lord Reading demanding the release of all 
prisoners, freedom of press from administrative control and a 
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guarantee that the Government would refrain from interfering 
with the non-violent activities of the non-cooperators. He gave 
the Government seven days time after which the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement was to start. Lord Reading rejected the 
demands of Mahatma Gandhi outright. He justified the policy 
of the Government and held the Congress responsible for all the 
lawlessness in the country. Mahatma Gandhi was left with no 
alternative but to launch the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Unfortunately, at this time, the tragedy of Chauri Chaura 
occurred which changed the course of Indian history. Chauri 
Chaura is a police station, 15 miles from Gorakhpur in U.P. 
As a result of vigorous picketing, there was hardly any customer 
of foreign cloth or liquor in the local bazaar. On February 1, 
1922, a zealous police ofiScer beat some volunteers who were 
engaged in peaceful picketing. The result was that all the 
volunteers of the neighbouring villages, numbering about SOO, 
accompanied by a large crowd, went to the police station and 
asked for an explanation of the conduct of the police officer. 
Some neutrals pacihed them and the whole party moved on. 
After they had proceeded some distance, there was a hue and 
cry in the rear. It was alleged that the police roughly handled 
some of the stragglers in the rear. The result was that the mob 
returned and began to throw brickbats. The armed police 
fired on the mob and dead bodies of two persons were found 
near the police station. It is possible that some wounded 
persons may have been removed by the mob. After some time, 
the firing stopped, probably because the police had exhausted 
their ammunition. When the mob came to know of this, they 
rushed towards the police station shouting: ‘Through Gand- 
hiji*s kindness even the bullets have turned to water.*' On 
their approach, the policemen went inside and bolted the door. 
The mob set fire to the building. Some of the policemen perish¬ 
ed and those who were driven out by the heat and smoke were 
thrown back into the fire after being besmirched with kero¬ 
sene. 

No official inquiry was held into the happenings. However, 
the President of the District Congress Committee made the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 'The scene presented a most horrible and grue¬ 
some appearance. Two buildings were still burning. The roofs 
of almost all the buildings had been burnt down. Some boxes 
and trunks belonging evidently to the members of the police 
force were found lying open without their contents. Twenty- 
two corpses, more or less burnt and disfigured, were lying there, 

seven Imving been almost completely burnt.Besides these 

burnt corpses, there were two corpses, apparently of men of 
the mob, which were not burnt, one of them clothed in khaddar 
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which had a gunshot wound...There was a very large number 
of bnckbats and hanker^ evidently used in attacking the police 
found in the compound. On our return to the Railway Station 
at 2 p.m., we found three wounded men two of whom were 
police chowkidars and one Bannia of the bazaar. The last 
had a gunshot wound in the thigh and the chowkidars had 
brickbat wounds on their heads and bodies. It is said that all 
the police force stationed there, including the armed guard 
which had been sent there a day before, as some trouble was 
apprehended, had been murdered except two who were out 
on duty elsewhere, and one constable who managed to 
escape.” 

After the incident at the police station, many persons were 
arrested. More than 200 persons were put up for trial. In the 
course of the sessions trial in 1923, 170 persons were convicted 
and sentenced to death. The others were sentenced to long 
terms of rigorous imprisonment. All of them filed appeals in 
the Allahabad High Court. In their judgment delivered on 
April 30, 1923, the two English judges confirmed the sentences 
of death passed on 19 persons who were considered to be the 
ring leaders and had taken a prominent part in the attack on 
the police. Three accused were found guilty of rioting only 
and were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 110 
accused were declared guilty of murder and other charges but 
their sentences of death were reduced to transportation for life 
in each case. 33 persons were acquitted and ordered to be 
released. 

Similar tragic events had already taken place on November 
17, 1921 in Bombay and on January 13, 1922 in Madras. The 
incident of Chauri Chaura was too much for Mahatma Gandhi 
who stood for complete non-violence. On February 11 and 12 
1922, an extraordinary session of the Congress was called in 
Bardoli and it adopted a resolution expressing indignation at 
the violence used at Chauri Chaura and called for the suspen¬ 
sion of the civil disobedience campaign throughout India. The 
resolution was in these words; “In view of the repeated warn¬ 
ings every time that mass civil disobedience has been imminent, 
some popular violent outburst has taken place indicating that 
the atmosphere in the country is not non-violent enough for 
mass civil disobedience, the latest instance being the tragic and 
terrible events at Chauri Chaura, near Gorakhpur, the Working 
Committee of the Congress resolves that mass civil disobedience 
contemplated at Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and 
instructs the local Congress Committees forthwith to advise 
the cultivators to pay the land revenue and other taxes due to 
the government whose payment might have been suspended in 
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aaticipation of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them 
to suspend every other preparatory activity of an offensive 
nature. 

‘The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be conti> 
nued till the atmosphere is non-violent as to ensure the non- 
repetition of atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism 
such as at Bombay and Madras, respectively, on November 
17, 1921, and January 13 last.” 

The Bardoli Resolution also stated: “The Gorakhpur 
tragedy is a powerful proof of the fact that the mass mind has 
not yet fully realized the necessity of non-violence as an 
integral, active and chief part of mass civil disobedience, and 
indiscriminate acceptance of persons as volunteers in contraven¬ 
tion of the Congress instructions betrays want of appreciation 
of the vital part of satyagraha. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee, the delay in the attainment of the national aim is 
solely due to the weak and incomplete execution in practice of 
the constitution of the Congress.” 

There was no positive response on behalf of the government 
in spite of the suspension of the civil disobedience movement. 
The government had its own views in the matter. The Viceroy had 
tried to create a wedge between Gandhiji and Maulana Moham¬ 
med Ali by using a speech of the Maulana referring to his 
desire to cooperate with the Amir of Afghanistan in case he 
invaded India. The Viceroy had written, “He (Mohammed 
Ali) is a real factor in the situation; he is the ostensible link 
between the Mohammadan and Hindu. If trouble comes be¬ 
tween him and Gandhi it means the collapse of the bridge over 
the gulf between Hindu and Mohammadan. If Mohammed 
Ali does what Gandhi desires and that no doubt will be to make 
the declaration (for apologizing)—-Mohammed Aii will be 
lowered in the public esteem.” Another move of the Govern¬ 
ment was to come to a clash with Gandhiji and arrest him. 
That being an important^matter. Sir William Vincent, the Home 
Member, had recorded a minute on October 10, 1921 in which 
he discussed the pros and cons of the arrest of Gandhiji. The 
reasons given by the Home Member in favour of the prosecu¬ 
tion of Gandhiji were: (a) The serious effect which our inaction 
in face of his seditious speeches is having on the administration 
and upon ali officers of government from Gazetted rank down¬ 
wards, (b) our inaction in preventing many who are against 
non-cooperation from coming into the open and driving many 
into the Gandhi camp, (c) the impression created among 
Mohammadans that they alone were prosecuted and the 
Hindus were treated with greater consideration, (d) a prosecution 
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seems inevitable sooner or later and if we have to take such 
a step, the present is not an unsuitable time at the beginning 
of cold weather to initiate such a prosecution and deal with 
any disorder, (e) Gandhiji may at any time force the govern¬ 
ment to prosecute him when the Prince of Wales was in India 
and that might be troublesome, (f) the real danger of delay is 
that no government in the position of the Government of India 
can allow such open sedition or attacks on the risk of reaching 
a time when the poison has gone so deep that prosecution is 
really impossible 

The reasons given by him against the prosecution of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi were: (a) Gandhi is pledged to secure Swaraj by 
the end of December 1921 and his failure to do so may lead 
him to give up the movement and will certainly and naturally 
discredit him, (b) he is losing a number of educated supporters 
who are opposed to his present activities, Muhammadans are 
angry because their leaders have been prosecuted; the Hindus 
are irritated because the Khilafat question is being made much 
of; the cloth movement is not likely to be a success in Madras 
on account of the Moplah rising, (c) the danger of imprisoning 
Gandhiji at this time would increase his influence very greatly. 
He is now not only regarded as a great national hero, but by 
the ignorant as semi-divine. His confinement in jail would 
draw many adherents to his cause and it is probable that he 
knows this. He certainly wants to be made a martyr in order to 
secure support for his movement, thus consolidating it at a 
time when many of his schemes have failed, (d) the result of 
prosecution would be a great increase in unrest and probably 
disorder just on the eve of the visit of the Prince of Wales, (e) 
If we do not prosecute Gandhji at this statge, we must expect 
hartals and abstensions from ceremonies in connection with 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. If on the other hand we 
prosecute him, we shall certainly encourage open demonstra¬ 
tions against His Royal Highness and may be faced with such 
wide disorder as to make it necessary to postpone the visit, (f) 
the question of modification of the Turkish peace terms in 
favour of Turkey may be considered.so that the Muhammadans 
may leave Gandhiji’s movement. On the whole, the view of 
the Home Member was that the arrest and prosecution of 
Gandhiji should be postponed. 

However, when the visit of the Prince of Wales to India was 
over and the civil disobedience campaign was suspended by 
Gandhiji in February 1922, the Government of India decided 
to take action against him and Mahatma Gandhi was arrested 
on March I3,192i. He was tried at Ahmedabad in the court 
of Mr C.M. Broomfield. Mahatma Gandhi pleaded guilty to the 
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charges levelled against him. 

While pleading guilty to the charge, Mahatma Gandhi made 
a lengthy statement before the court in which he said, “In spite 
of the foreboding and grave warnings of friends at the Amritsar 
Congress in 1919, I fought for cooperation and working the 
Montagu-Chelrasford Reforms hoping that the Prime Minister 
would redeem his promise to the Indian Muslims, that the 
Punjab wounds would be healed and that the Reforms, inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory though they were, would mark a new 
era of hope in the life of India. But all that hope was shattered. 
The Khilafat promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab 
crime was whitewashed and the semi-starved masses of India 
are slowly sinking to lifclessness. Little do they know that their 
miserable comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and 
brokerage are sucked from the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence the skeletons 
in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatever that both England and the town-dwellers of India will 
have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history. The law it¬ 
self in this country has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. 
My unbiased examination of the Punjab Martial Law cases 
has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent of con¬ 
victions were wholly bad. My experience of politic.nI cases in 
India leads me to the conclusion that nine out of every ten 
condemned men were totally innocent Their crime consisted 
in love of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of hundred, 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans in the 
courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the 
experience of almost every Indian who has had anything to do 
with such cases. In my opinion the administration of the law 
is thus prostituted, consciously or unconsciously, for the bene¬ 
fit of the exploiter. 

“The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their 
Indian associates in the administration of the country do 
not know that they are engaged in the crime 1 have 
attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many English and 
Indian officials honestly believe that they are administering one 
of the best systems devised in the world and that India is 
making steady though slow progress. They do not know that a 
subtle but effective system of terrorism and an organised display 
of force on the one hand and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self-defence on the other have emasculated the 
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people and inducted in them the habit that has added to the 
ignorance and the self-deception of the administrators. Section 
124-A under which I am happily charged, is perhaps the prince 
among the political sections of the Indian Penal Code designed 
to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Aifection cannot be 
manufactured or regulated by law. If one has no affection for 
a person or thing, one should be free to give the fullest expres¬ 
sion to his disaffection so long as he does not contemplate, 
promote or incite violence. But the section under which Mr 
Banker and I are charged is one under which mere promotion 
of disaffection is a crime. I have no personal ill-will against 
any single administrator, much less can I have any disaffection 
towards the King’s person. But I hold it to be a virtue to be 
disaffected towards a government which, in its totality, has done 
more harm to India than any previous system. India is less 
manly under the British rule than she ever was before. Holding 
such a belief I consider it to be a sin to have affection for the 
system. 

“In fact I believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showing in non-cooperation the way out of the 
unnatural state in which both are living. In my humble opin¬ 
ion non-cooperation with evil is as much a duty as is coopera¬ 
tion with good. But in the past, non-cooperation has been 
deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer. I am 
endeavouring to show to my countrymen that violent non¬ 
cooperation only multiplies evil, and that as evil can only be 
sustained by violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires 
complete abstention from violence. Non-violence implies 
voluntary submission to the penalty for non-cooperation with 
evil. 1 am here therefore to invite and submit cheerfully to the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what, in law, 
is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest 
duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, the Judge and 
the assessors, is either to resign your posts and thus dissociate 
yourselves from evil if you feel that the law you are called 
upon to administer is an evil and that in reality I am innocent, 
or to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that the 
system and the law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people of this country and that my activity is, therefore, 
injurious to the public weal.” 

Mahatma Gandhi was convicted and sentenced to six years* 
imprisonment as in the case of Tilak on a similar charge. How¬ 
ever, he was released in February l924 on grounds of health. 

Before the departure of Gandhiji from the court at Ahmeda- 
bad, there were huge crowds to bid him good-bye. Their eyes 
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were full of tears. Mrs Sarojini Naidu describes the scene in 
these words : *The pent-up emotion of the people burst in a 
storm of sorrow as a long, slow procession moved towards him 
in a mournful pilgrimage of farewell, clinging to the hands that 
had toiled so incessantly, bowing over the feet that had journey¬ 
ed so continuously in the service of his country. In the midst 
of all this poignant scene of many-voiced and myriad-hearted 
grief, he stood, untroubled, in his transcendent simplicity, the 
embi^ied symbol of the Indian nation—its living sacrifice and 
sacrament in one.” According to the same author, the assem¬ 
bled people appeared to be saying. ”They might take the 
Mahatma to the utmost ends of the earth, but his destination 
remains unchanged in the hearts of his people who are both the 
heirs and the stewards of his matchless dreams and his match¬ 
less deeds.” 

Commenting on the conviction of Gandhiji, Dwijendra Nath 
Tagore wrote : ‘‘The present government appears to me to be 
bound hand and foot by the evil precedence of the high-handed 
British rulers of the past and the short-sighted ill-advisers of the 
present times, so that it is incapable of doing towards the people 
of India anything that is wise, good, just and humane. On the 
contrary, it is always ready to do anything that is unwise, evil, 
unjust and inhuman at the bidding of a handful of mercantile 
adventurers and those favourable priests of Jehovah v/hose god 
is the merciless God of Joshua and his ging rather than the 
Heavenly Father of Jesus Christ, so far as it can do with im¬ 
punity.” 

Criticism of the Mahatma’s action in suspending the Movement 

The action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending the Move¬ 
ment was severely criticised from many quarters According 
to Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, ‘‘Long letters were written from 
behind the bars by Pt. Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai. 
They took Gandhi to task for punishing the whole country for 
the sins of a place.” According to Subhash Chandra Bose C.R. 
Das was‘‘beside himself with sorrow.” To quote Bose,‘‘To 
sound the order of retrtat just when public enthusiasm was 
reaching the boiling point was nothing short of a national cala¬ 
mity.” According to Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘‘We in prison learnt to 
our amazement and consternation that Gandhi bad stopped the 
aggressive aspect of our struggle, that he had suspended civil 
disobedience.” He asked : ‘‘Why should a town at the foot of 
the Himalayas be penalised if a village at Cape Comorin failed 
to observe non-violence ? Isolate Chauri-Chaura and if need 
be, Gorakhpur, but go on with civil disobedience, individual 
and mass.” Khaliquzzaman who was then in the same jail with 
Motilal Nehru, writes, ‘‘Pandit Motilal was furious when he 
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woke me up early the next morning and expressed his deep re¬ 
sentment and anger at what had happened. He handed to me 
The Leader which he had in his hand and shouted, ‘Look here 
what has happened.’ He further said : ‘this ends the movement; 
there was no need to call off the movement because some people 
in a big country like India have lost their balance of mind and 
committed violence*.” According to C.R. Das, ‘The Mahatma 
opens a campaign in a brilliant fashion, he works it up with 
skill, he moves from success till he reaches the zenith of his cam¬ 
paign but after that he loses his nerve and begins lo falter.” Ac¬ 
cording to Polak, “The Muslims wilted under the blow and it was 
never again possible to restore the confidence and fraternity 
that had united the two communities during this brief period of 
alliance.” 

The Muslims felt that their own grievances, including the 
Khilafat question, had been pushed into the background and 
they had been utilized merely to further the Hindu aim of Swa¬ 
raj for India. At that time in the Punjab there was prevalent 
a common joke that Swaraj meant Swah (ashes) for the Mus¬ 
lims and Raj for the Hindus. This kind of feeling among the 
Muslims was shared by their leaders who, however, realised the 
necessity of concealing it in order to maintain at least a sem¬ 
blance of much-desired communal unity. 

However, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru justified the action of 
Mahatma Gandhi later on, on ground of practical politics. The 
incident of Chauri Chaura was not a solitary one. It was only 
the last straw. There was practically no discipline among the 
volunteers. There were frequent cases of violence. As practi¬ 
cally all the leaders of the Congress were in jails with the excep¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi, it was not possible to lead the move¬ 
ment on the right lines. Towards the end of 1921, there had 
occurred the Moplah rising in Malabar with the object of es¬ 
tablishing a Khilafat State. However it took a communal turn 
and the Moplahs slaughtered not only a few British officials but 
far more Hindu neighbours. If the movement had not been 
stopped by Mahatma Gandhi, there was every possibility of 
more violence in the country and that would have given the 
government a chance to crush the* same with a lot of cruelty. 
Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his “Autobiography” : “The suspen¬ 
sion of civil resistance in February 1922 was certainly not due 
to Chauri Chaura alone, although most people imagined so. 
That was only the last straw. Gandhiji has often acted almost 
by instinct; by long and close association with the masses he 
appears to have developed, as great popular leaders often do, 
a new sense which tells him how the mass feels, what it does 
and what it can do. He reacts to this instinctive feeling and 
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fashions his action accordingly, and later, for the benefit of 
his surprised and resentful colleagues tries to clothe bis decision 
with reasons. This covering is very often inadequate, as it 
seemed after Chauri Chaura. At that time our movement, in 
spite of its apparent power and widespread enthusiasm, was 
going to pieces ” It was the action of Mahatma Gandhi that 
saved the people from the danger. According to Remain Rol- 
land, ‘Tt is dangerous to assemble all the forces of a nation, and 
to hold the nation panting, before a prescribed movement to lift 
one’s arm to give the final command and then, at the last 
moment, let one’s arm drop and thrice call a halt just as the 
formidable machinery has been set in motion,” 

Shortcomings of the Movement 

As regards the shortcomings and achievements of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement, the movement apparently failed to 
achieve its object of securing the redress of Khilafat and Punjab 
wrongs. The Swaraj was not attained in one year as promised 
by Mahatma Gandhi. According to Subhas Chandra Bose, 
‘‘The promise of Swaraj within one year was not only unwise 
but childish.” The Congress ought not to have identified 
itself with the Khilafat Movement. According to Polak, the 
Khilafat Movement ‘‘rested on a wrong foundation. While 
Indian Muslims were reviving the romantic, old world tradition 
of an Islamic theocracy, the Turks in whose interest they be¬ 
lieved they were acting, were tossing it aside as medieval 
lumber.” Under Kamal Pasha, Turkey became a secular State 
and the institution of the Khilafat was abolished in 1922 and the 
Khalifa himself was exiled. The sudden suspension of the move¬ 
ment increased Hindu-Muslim tension. There started “a series 
of communal riots which raged, with brief intervals, for many 
years and surpassed in bitterness the records of the past.” 

Achievements of the Movement 

However, there is a lot to be said in favour of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Non-C©operation Mo\ement. According to 
Subhas Chandra Bose,‘‘The year 1921 undoubtedly gave the 
country a highly organised party organisation. Before that the 
Congress was a constitutional party and mainly a talking body. 
The Mahatma not only gave it a constitution and a nation-wide 
basis, but what is more important converted it into a revolution¬ 
ary organization. Uniform slogans were rep,eated everywhere 
and uniform policy and ideology gained currency from one end 
of India to the other. The English language lost its importance 
and the Congress adopted Hindi as the lingua franca for the 
whole country. Khadi became the official uniform for all 
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Congressmen.” According to Coupland, “He (Gandhi) had 
done what Tilak had failed to do. He had converted the 
national movement into a revolutionary movement. He had 
taught it to pursue the goal of India's freedom by constitutional 
pressure on the government, still less by discussion and agree¬ 
ment, but by force, none the less force because it was meant 
to be non-violent. And he had not only made the national 
movement revolutionary, he had also made it popular. It had 
hitherto been confined to the urban intelligentsia; it had made 
no appeal to the country folk. Gandhi’s personality had deeply 
stirred the countryside.” According to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“The old feeling of oppression and frustration was completely 
gone. There was no whispering, nc round-about legal phraseo¬ 
logy to avoid getting into trouble with the authorities. We said 
what we felt and shouted it out from the house-tops.” 

Again, “We found the whole countryside afire with enthusi¬ 
asm and full of a strange excitement. Enormous gatherings would 
take place at the briefest notice by word of mouth. One village 
would communicate with another, and the second with the 
third, and so on, and presently the whole village would empty 
out, and all over the fields there would be men and women and 
children on the march to the meeting place....Their faces were 
full of excitement and their eyes glistened and seemed to expect 
strange happenings which would, as if by a miracle, put an end 
to their long misery.” According to A.R. Desai, “With the 
section of workers and peasants participating in it, the nationa¬ 
list movement which was restricted to the upper and middle- 
classes till 1917, got a mass basis for the first time.” Griffiths 
says : “What had been almost totally an affair of the educated 
few, became the concern of every Indian, rich or poor, learned 
or ignorant, lawyer or shopkeeper, or agriculturist. Gandhi 
taught India new self-respect which could be content with 
nothing less than self-government. He inspired his countrymen 
with a readiness to suffer in the cause of their country. Gandhi 
who had himself learnt from Britain the meaning of justice and 
freedom, imparted those ideas to his fellow countrymen with 
such success that Indian nationality became a reality and Indian 
nationalism a unanimous expression of the feeling of Indians.” 
{Modern India, p. 67). The Non-Cooperation Movement added 
to the self-reliance of the people. They were no more afraid of 
the strength of British Government. The prisons lost their 
terror and became places of pilgrimage for the liberation of the 
country. Swadeshi became popular. Khadi became the uniform 
of the Indian patriots. The Congress became a mass move¬ 
ment. 

The progressive participation of the capitalist class in the 
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non-cooperation movement was symbolized by the active co¬ 
operation of Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj and others. In a speech 
delivered by him at the Nagpur Session of the Congress in 1920, 
he stated that he considered it to be the proudest occasion in 
his life when a person like him had been allowed the proud 
privilege to “worship at the highest altar of motherland**. While 
exhorting the members of his class who appeared to him to 
have remained rather “listless towards national Yajna'\ he said 
that they too had certain grave responsibilities towards their 
country and they should realise them at the time of the national 
crisis. They should look upon the organisation of the non¬ 
cooperation movement as the only available and most helpful 
instrument to put pressure on the alien regime. In conclusion, 
Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj declared : “If you fail at this moment, 
you not only will bar forever the way of real enterprise for 
your progeny but will also stain your soul by the sin of neglect¬ 
ing an evident duty which you owe to your country and people. 
But if taking the offerings of your wealth in your hands you 
will come forward to feed the flames of this sacred national 
Yajna, you will be contributing to its completion and success 
and will thus be glorifying forever yourselves and your people.’’ 

Those who participated in the non-cooperation movement 
came from every stratum of Indian society. There were princes 
like the Maharaja of Nabha. There were the peasants who 
were stricken with poverty and oppressed and exploited by the 
zamindars. There were the members of the merchantile classes 
and discontented industrialists. There were shopkeepers and 
traders. TTiere were exploited and overworking artisans and 
labourers. There were unemployed white-collar clerks and 
babus. There were lawyers and writers with nationalists back¬ 
ground and patriotic college and university students. Inspired 
by the ideal “let there be no distinction between rich and poor, 
high and low, they are all bed-fellows in adversity**, every class 
appeared to be feeling that without mutual surrender there was 
no hope for their country. All these became more or less 
united on the politid&l platform of the Congress to attain their 
common object. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulavi Kifayat Ullah, Azad 
Subhani and others played upon politically and socially obscur¬ 
antist plans of issuing Fatwa declaring it-impermissible for the 
Muslims to become the members of the government councils, 
to plead as Vakil before the British courts, to read in government 
schools and to keep honorary posts and titles. It was emphati¬ 
cally declared in the Fatwa that to serve in the police and the 
army was a great sin because they had to fire upon their 
brethren. The Fatwa was supported by a quotation from the 
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holy Kuran : **One who kills a Mussalman deliberately will be 
subjected to the eternal hell fire.” The distribution of the Fatwa 
in public, its sticking in running train carriages and distribution 
to the passengers along with sermonising the Indian sepoys 
going on leave or travelling by train, undoubtedly played an 
important part in inciting the people against the government. 

By his agitation, Gandhiji created a new situation in the 
country. He gained a hold on the population greater than that 
of any former nationalist leader. He organised successfully a 
widespread resistance to British authority unparalleled since 
1857-58. Under Congress leadership he set up a national power¬ 
ful movement directed towards conflict rather than cooperation 
with the British Government and enjoying a large following 
among the town population throughout the country. The 
people lost all fear of imprisonment. In the words of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, “Jail has indeed become a heaven for us, a holy 
place of pilgrimage.” British rule rested on the tacit consent of 
the bulk of the population but Gandhiji bad shown that among the 
illiterate classes, such consent was no longer assured. 

C.R. Das observed thus in the Gaya session of the Indian 
National Congress held in 1922 : “It is assumed that a move¬ 
ment must either succeed or fail, whereas the truth is that 
human movements—I am speaking of genuine movements— 
neither altogether succeed nor altogether fail. Every genuine 
movement proceeds from an ideal and the ideal is always higher 
than the achievement....W sls the Non cooperation Movement in 
India a success ? Yes, a mighty success when we think of the 
desire for Swaraj which it has succeeded in awakening through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this vast country. It is a great 
success when we think of the practical result of such awakening, 
in the money which the nation contributed, in the enrolment of 
the members of the Indian National Congress and in the boycott 
of foreign cloth. I go further and say that the practical achieve¬ 
ment also consists of the loss of prestige suffered by educational 
institutions and the courts of law and the reformed Councils 
throughout the country....Yet it must.be admitted that from 
another point of view, when we assess the measure of our 
success in the spirit of arithmetic, we are sure to face with ‘the 
petty done* and the ‘undone vast’...I say to our critics : T admit 
we have failed in many directions, but will you also not admit 
our success where we have succeeded ?” 

A similar claim is put forward in the following passage of 
the Report of the Congress Enquiry Committee ; “Witnesses 
from all parts of the country speaking from direct local know¬ 
ledge have testified to the outstanding features of the crisis through 
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which the country is passing. These are: (1) the general 
awakening of the masses to their political rights and privileges, 
(2) the total loss of faith in the present system of Government, 
C3) the belief that it is only through its own efforts that India 
can hope to be free, (4) the faith in the Congress as the only or¬ 
ganisation which can properly direct national effort to gain 
freedom, and (5) the utter failure of repression to cow down 
the people. Our own personal observation in the course of our 
tour round the whole country fully corroborates the evidence 
on these points. We have found the general population per* 
meated with the indomitable spirit of a great national awaken¬ 
ing unprecedented in the history of the human race for its wide 
sweep and rapid growth. The great bulk of the people showed 
complete lack of confidence in the government and were found 
to be firm believers in non>cooperation and ail that it stands 
for. Repression, where it had done its worst, had no doubt 
left behind it a trail of sorrow and suffering, but failed to crush 
the spirit of the people.’* 

In the statement submitted to the Parliament, the Govern¬ 
ment of India made the following observations regarding the 
general results of the non-cooperation movement: “But when 
we turn to consider the campaign as a whole, it would be idle 
to assert that it was infructuous. Whether the results obtained 
are desirable or undesirable will be demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt by the passage of time. But that these re¬ 
sults are real is no longer open to question. Mr Gandhi’s in¬ 
tensive movement during the years 1921 and 1922 has diffused 
far and wide, among classes previously oblivious to political 
considerations, a strong negative patriotism born of race hatred 
of the foreigner. The less prosperous classes both in the town 
and the countryside have become aroused to certain aspects— 
even though these be mischievous, exaggerated and false—of 
the existing political situation. On the whole, this must be pro¬ 
nounced, up to the present, the most formidable achievement 
of the non-cooperation movement. That it has certain poten¬ 
tialities for good 1^ill be maintained by many; that it will 
immensely increase the dangers and difficulties of the next few 
years can be denied by few.” 

The view of Percival Spear is that the importance of the 
non-cooperation movement should not be underestimated. It 
completed that psychological transformation in the minds 
of the Westernised classes which the War had begun. The 
Indians no longer saw themselves as living in a world apart and 
only cautiously feeling their way towards coming to terms with 
the all-powerful Western world They now saw themselves as 
equals in every respect and in any distinction made they saw an 
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outrage rather than as a price for their “apartness”. The War 
stirred them to demand their rights. Amritsar and its after- 
math they regarded as a trampling on their rights. The non¬ 
cooperation movement was a vindication of their rights. 1 he 
net result of the movement in the minds of the Indians was a 
vindication of the national dignity, India had thrown off for 
good the old colonialist mentality. The Indian leaders were 
now in thought the equals of the British although not in mate¬ 
rial power. In tactics, they were often superior. Another 
result was to establish the Congress as an important factor in 
the Indian political field. The Curzonian idea of “assisting 
Congress to a peaceful demise” had gone for good. British 
opinion would not yet admit that the Congress was the domi¬ 
nant political force in India but the leaders of both the parties 
now realised that it was a power to reckon with. From this 
time, it is possible to regard Indians and British in the political 
sphere as two negotiating parties rather than of one as the sup¬ 
pliant of the other. 

Dr R.C. Majumdar says that the most outstanding feature 
of the non-cooperation movement was the willingness and 
ability of the people in general to endure hardships and punish¬ 
ments inflicted by the Government. It is true that the move¬ 
ment collapsed but the memory of its greatness survived and 
was destined to inspire the nation to launch a more arduous 
campaign. The movement served as a baptism of fire which 
initiated the people to a new faith and new hope and inspired 
them with a new confidence in their power to fight for freedom. 
As a result of this movement, the Congress movement for the 
first time became a really mass movement. The national 
awakening not only penetrated to the people at large but also 
made them active participants in the struggle for freedom. 
Moreover, the Indian National Congress was turned into a 
genuine revolutionary organisation. It was no longer a deli¬ 
berative assembly but an organised fighting party pledged to 
revolution. {History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. Ill, 
p. 189). 
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When C.R. Das and the other Bengal leaders were in Alipore 
Central Jail, they evolved a new programme of non-cooperation 
with the Government through Legislatures. Their idea was to 
enter the Legislatures in large numbers and “carry on a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent opposition to the Gov¬ 
ernment.” While presiding over the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference of Congress workers at Chittagong in May 1922, Mrs. 
C.R. Das expressed the sentiments of her husband and pleaded 
for a change in the tactics and approach of the Congress. Her 
view was that the policy of carrying non-cooperation into the 
Legislative Councils was “worth a trial”. The result was that 
the number of those who were in favour of Council-entry began 
to grow. 

Motilal Nehru also shared the view of C.R. Das. He was re¬ 
leased from jail by the British Government in June 1922. A meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee was held at Lucknow but 
there was no unanimity with regard to the future programme of 
the Congress. However, this Committee set up the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship of Hakim 
Ajraal Khan. Those who were against Council-entry urged 
that the proposal involves a distinct violation of the principle of 
non-cooperation and a <clear departure from the policy of the 
Congress, ft will mean an admission of the failure of non¬ 
cooperation because even the particular form of non-coopera¬ 
tion in the Councils was discussed and rejected by the Congress 
in the special session held at Calcutta. That the country is defi¬ 
nitely against the view is proved by the evidence given before 
the Committee, for the Council-entry is supported only by a 
negligible number of Congressmen. Although there was a 
strong section in favour of entering the Councils, they were 
against total obstruction and would rather follow a policy of 
responsive cooperation. A campaign of entry into Councils 
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would mean a diversion of the public attention and energy from 
the constructive programme and would have the e^ect of rele¬ 
gating it to the cold shade of neglect. It is absolutely impossi¬ 
ble to secure a majority in the Councils sufficient to create 
deadlocks in the manner contemplated. As a large number of 
non-cooperators, including the most eminent leaders, are dis¬ 
qualified from the membership of the Councils by reason of 
sentences of imprisonment for over six months passed against 
them, it will be inconsistent with self-respect and dignity for 
other non-cooperators to think of entering into the Councils. In 
the words of Rajendra Prasad, “It would be cowardice to go 
and I use the word for want of a stronger term*'. As Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out in the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
1920, it was not a good and honest policy to enter into an insti¬ 
tution in order to wreck it. Moreover, indiscriminate obstruction 
will be a manifest violation of the oath of allegiance which 
every member has to take before accepting his seat in the 
Council. Mahatma Gandhi was opposed to Council-entry on 
grounds which still hold good. The chances are remote for 
obtaining such a majority at the elections as it is one of the 
essential conditions of the success of the scheme. Even if there 
be such a majority, the Government will not be brought to its 
knees through the Councils’ deadlock as the government had 
many weapons like veto in its possession. 

Similar arguments were put forward by the groups favour¬ 
ing Council entry. They contended that political tactics are 
never immutable. They must change with the change of circum¬ 
stances. While defending the suspension of the non-coopera¬ 
tion movement, Mahatma Gandhi had observed, “Consistency 
is a desirable quality, but it becomes a ‘hobgoblin’ when it refu¬ 
ses to see facts”. Gandhiji’s whole political career illustrates this 
point. He adopted Satyagraha in March 1919, abandoned it after 
the disturbances in April and pleaded for cooperation at the 
Amritsar Congress. After another three months, he began a 
march back from non-cooperation. Six months later, non¬ 
cooperation became the accepted creed of the Congress. After 
a year’s working, it was extended by the All-India Congress 
Committee to include Civil Disobedience. Though the two 
movements were radically different in character, the change was 
effected without any authorisation for the Congress. The 
Ahmedabad Congress approved of this change and laid down 
that “Civil Disobedience is the only civilised and effective sub¬ 
stitute for armed rebellion.” The country was asked to suspend 
all other activities and concentrate on Civil Disobedience. Then 
at Bardoli, the Working Committee, under the advice of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, asked the country to suspend all aggressive 
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activities and concentrate on the constructive programme. We 
have failed to bring about such a complete boycott of the Coun¬ 
cils as was contemplated by Mahatma Gandhi. As the national¬ 
ists were out of the way it was a walk-over for the Moderates and 
they took full advantage of the opportunity to till up the Coun¬ 
cils. Mahatma Gandhi hoped that the Moderates would resign 
as an overwhelming majority abstained from the polls. In spite 
of a resolution to that etfect in the Nagpur Congress and num¬ 
erous meetings and even special conferences, the Moderates 
clung to their seats. The object of keeping the Council Cham* 
bers empty was virtually defeated by the entry of the very per¬ 
sons who ought not to have been there. We made the coopera¬ 
tion of others easy. It will be suicidal to repeat the same story. 
Assuming that the Councils cannot do any good, it cannot be 
denied that they can and are doing immense harm. The ques¬ 
tion of accepting or not accepting olhce can be decided later on 
after election. If we do not contest, we shall be out again for 
three years, in course of which many repressive measures affect¬ 
ing the daily life of the people will be enacted with the help of 
the so-called representatives of the people. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is a question for consideration how far the hold of 
tlie Congress over the masses can remain unaffected. The policy 
of abstention seems to have lost its charm and it is not at all 
unlikely that a greater percentage of voters will poll at the com¬ 
ing election thus rendering nugatory the success of the non-co- 
operation. The oath of allegiance to the sovereign of England 
is not incompatible with the Congress creed so long as we do 
not lay down independence as the goal of the Congress. A non- 
cooperator who secures his election to the Council with a deh- 
nite mandate from his constituency to obstruct the proceedings 
at every step, does not act improperly if he enters the Council 
with the avowed object of paralysing it after giving an undertak¬ 
ing in the form, “I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter.” He can faithfully discharge his duty only 
by acting strictly in accordance with the mandate. The propos¬ 
ed entry into the Councils involves a change in the programme 
and should therefore ^obtain the sanction of the Congress, but 
it is not inconsistent with the principles of non-cooperation. As 
a matter of fact, it was not included in the original programme 
of non-cooperation and was not considered as an essential fea¬ 
ture of it at the beginning. We have silently watched the incar¬ 
ceration of our leaders and thousands of workers. An oppor¬ 
tunity now presents itself to vindicate our national self-respect. 
We can carry the fight into the camp of the government and 
tell them plainly that so long as our men are in jails and other 
wrongs are not redressed, we refuse to cooperate with you. 
This would be the only dignified reply to terrorism and 
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repression of the government. The evidence adduced before us 
strongly supports the belief that we shall be in a very substantial 
majority in all the Provinces if the Congress and the Khilafat 
declare in favour of entering into the Councils. There can be no 
greater paralysis of the system than the government by veto. We 
are not only not making any progress in respect of constructive 
programme, but we are actually going backwards. But even if 
the constructive programme be pushed in right earnest, a sub¬ 
stantial success would take a long time to come and in the mean¬ 
time **the nation will have gone completely under.'’ Realising 
this, the Ahmedabad Congress advised a resort to Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. That has failed and the country is not now prepared to 
embark upon general mass Civil Disobedience. There is a stale¬ 
mate. We must therefore have something else as nearly ap¬ 
proaching Civil Disobedience as possible. While there is a 
general desire for that ‘^something” among those who are 
against entering into the Councils, no definite and workable 
suggestion has been made by any of them. 

The Report of the Enquiry Committee was published in 
October 1922 and it was followed by an acrimonious discussion 
all over India between the orthodox section of the Congress and 
those who favoured entry into the Councils. The whole ques¬ 
tion was discussed at length in the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee held in Calcutta on November 20-24, 1922. 
“At the end of five days’ analysis, criticism, invective and dia¬ 
tribe, the Committee resolved that the country was not prepar¬ 
ed for mass disobedience.” It authorised the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees to sanction limited Civil Disobedience. The 
question of Council-entry was held over for decision at the next 
session of the Congress. 

The Annual Session of the Congress was held at Gaya on 
December 26, 1922 under the Presidentship of C.R. Das in a 
tense atmosphere. In his Presidential address, C.R. Das made 
a vigorous plea for Council-entry. He declared, “These Coun¬ 
cils must be either mended or ended. Hitherto we have been 
boycotting the Councils from outside. We have succeeded in 
doing much—the prestige of the C^ouncils is diminished and 
the country knows that the people who adorn those chambers 
are not the true representatives of the people. But though we 
have succeeded in doing much, these Councils are still there. 
It should be the duty of the Congress to boycott the Councils 
more effectively from within. Reformed Councils are really a 
mask which the bureaucracy has put on. I conceive it to be our 
clear duty to tear this mask from off their face. The very idea 
of boycott implies, to my mind, something more than mere 
withdrawal. The boycott of foreign goods means tliat such 
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steps must be taken that there may be no foreign goods in our 
market. The boycott of Reformed Councils, to my mind, means 
that such steps must be taken that these Councils may not be 
there to impede the progress of Swaraj. The only successful 
boycott of these Councils is either to mend them in a manner 
suitable to the attainment of the Swaraj or to end them com¬ 
pletely. That is the only way in which I advise the nation to 
boycott the Councils.’* C.R. Das emphasised the two-fold as¬ 
pects of the non-cooperation movement. One was destructive 
and the other constructive, complementing each other and al- 
waysgoing hand in hand. He asked, “Judged by this principle, 
what is wrong about the desire either to convert the Councils 
into institutions which may lead us to Swaraj, or to destroy 
them altogether ? The same two-fold aspects of creation and 
destruction are to be found in the boycott of Councils in the 
way I want them to be boycotted.” 

The question was hotly debated both in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee and in the open session of the Congress. Rajagopalachari 
moved the resolution against Council-entry to which there were 
several amendments in the Subjects Committee, There were 
two different sections amongst the supporters of Council-entry, 
Both of them agreed to contest the elections. However, while 
one held that the elected members should refuse to take the 
seats, the other wished to leave the question open to be decid¬ 
ed by the next Congress. The first view was sponsored by Sri¬ 
nivasa Aiyangar and the second by Motilal Nehru. After all 
the motions were moved, Madan Mohan Malaviya made a 
brilliant address lasting for an hour. His view was that the 
best way of proceeding forward was to enter the Councils solid¬ 
ly and using that weapon to break the citadel of bureaucracy. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar’s motion of contesting elections but not 
entering Councils was first put to vote and was lost, 107 voted 
for and 139 against it. Rajagopalachari’s motion that all voters 
shall abstain from standing as candidates for the Councils and 
from voting for any such candidate was pressed to a division 
and was carried by 20T votes against 87. In the open session 
of the Congress the resolution of Srinivasa Aiyangar was defeat¬ 
ed by 1740 votes against 894 votes and Rajagopalachari’s mo¬ 
tion was carried by a large majority. The Congress also passed 
resolutions maintaining the boycott of government and govern¬ 
ment-aided and affiliated educational institutions as well as the 
boycott of law Courts by lawyers and litigants. More impor¬ 
tant was the following.resolution : “The Congress calls upon all 
Congress workers to complete the preparations for offering 
Civil Disobedience by strengthening and extending the national 
organisations and to take immediate steps for the collection of 
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at least Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak Swarajya Fund and the en¬ 
rolment of at least 50,000 volunteers satisfying the condition of 
Ahmedabad pledge by a date to be fixed by the All-India Cong¬ 
ress Committee at Gaya. 

The success of the no-entry supporters seemed to be com¬ 
plete and there was a great jubilation in the Congress camp. 
However, it was short-lived. The reason was that the Swarajya 
Party would not take the defeat lying down and was determined 
to carry on the fight. 

The Congress concluded its session at Gaya on December 31, 
1922 and the Ail-India Congress Committee met on January 1, 
1923. However, before the business started, C. R. Das 
announced his resignation as Congress President and made a 
statement in explanation or justification of his action. He con¬ 
tended that the proceedings of the Congress convinced him 
“that there are at least two schools of thought with fundamental 
differences. I cannot accept and cannot associate myself with 
most of the resolutions passed in the last session of the Con¬ 
gress.... 1 must therefore work with those who believe in my 
programme.” It was therefore his duty to resign the President¬ 
ship. However, he declared, “1 am not leaving the Congress 
in the conviction that I shall be able to convert the minority in¬ 
to majority at no distant date.” 

Those who were in favour of Council-entry issued a mani¬ 
festo forming and constituting themselves into a party within 
the Congress, called the Congress Khilafat Swaraj Party. It 
accepted the creed of the Congress, namely, the attainment of 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means and also the princi¬ 
ples of non-violent non-cooperation. C.R. Das was elected the 
leader and Motilal Nehru, with three others, were elected as 
Secretaries. The nianifesto announcing the formation of the 
Party was assented to by more than hundred persons including, 
among others, Hakim Ajmal Khan, V.J. Patel, N.C. Kelkar, 
Satyamurti and M.R. Jayakar. 

There was obviously a split in the Congress. The differences 
between the two groups were filrther widened by intempe¬ 
rate and irresponsible utterances of the Press. “Mutual recri¬ 
mination became the order of the day and motives concocted in 
editorial conclaves were gratuitously fathered upon the leaders.” 
The bitterness filtered down to all sections of the people. The 
result was that very little was done to carry into effect the con¬ 
structive programme of the Congress. The orthodox party 
agreed only in opposing the Council-entry but was sharply divid¬ 
ed in its opinions. Some of them aimed at mass Civil 
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Disobedience through constructive programme, while others 
preferred the Khaddar and national education programme. 
‘*It was soon found that party quarrels were much better 
employment for the leaders than an active effort to carry out the 
Congress resolution.” 

The leaders of the Swaraj Party showed great activity in 
organising their Party. They conducted a vigorous propaganda 
all over the country—Motilal Nehru in upper India, Patel in 
Bombay and C.R. Das in Bengal, C.P. and South India. 

In March 1923, the first Conference of the Swarajist Party 
was held at Allahabad at the residence of Motilal Nehru and 
the future programme of the party was decided. It was declared 
that the immediate objective of the party was to attain dominion 
status. The keynote of their programme was obstructionism. 
The members of the Swarajist party were to contest elections 
on the issue of the redress of the wrongs done by the British 
bureaucracy, to oppose every measure of the government and 
to throw out all legislative enactments proposed by the British 
Government. The view of the Swarajists was that the seats in 
the legislature must be captured so that they did not fall into 
the hands of undesirable persons who were tools in the hands 
of the bureaucracy in the country. C.R. Das declared that the 
Swarajist party wanted “to destroy and get rid of the system 
which does the country no good and can do no good.” The 
leaders of the Swarajist party declared that outside the councils, 
they would cooperate with the constructive programme of the 
Congress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. They 
also declared that in case their methods failed, they would, 
without any hesitation, join Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement “if and when he launched one”. 

The Conference was followed by another series of propa¬ 
ganda tours by the leaders. C.R. Das stormed the citadel of 
orthodoxy in Madras and his success had its repercussions in 
other parts of the country. 

Early in February 1923, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad made 
an attempt to bring about a compromise between the two 
sections of the Congress. After repeated failures, he succeeded 
in making them agree to a truce till April 30, 1923. The 
Council propaganda was to be suspended on both sides during 
the period. However, they were at liberty to work out the 
remaining items of their respective programmes. The compro¬ 
mise did not satisfy the Extremists in both the sections and at 
the end of the period, each section accused the other for violat¬ 
ing the terms of the compromise. 
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Although the Working Committee of the Congress consisted 
entirely of no-changers, the All-India Congress Committee passed 
a resolution in May 1923 in Bombay that no propaganda be 
carried on amongst the voters relating to the boycott of 
Councils. The result of the resolution was that six prominent 
members of the Congress Working Committee, including 
Rajendra Prasad and Rajagopalachari, tendered their resigna¬ 
tion. The new members of the Working Committee did not 
belong definitely to either of the two parties. They represented a 
fairly large body of non partisan Congressmen who were seri¬ 
ously perturbed by the rivalry between the two sections within the 
Congress and tried to remove it by some sort of a compromise. 
This party was able to assert itself at the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee at Nagpur where it was decided to 
suspend the operation of the Congress resolution boycotting the 
Councils and hold a special session of the Congress to discuss 
the issue. 

The special session of the Congress was held at Delhi on 
September 15, 1923 under the Presidentship of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Maulana \zad himself advocated the policy of 
Council-entry. The real hero of the meeting was Muhammad 
Ali who was released on August 29, 1923 after spending two 
years in jail. He was the most popular leader next to Mahatma 
Gandhi. All the parties looked towards him for support. 
Although Muhammad Ali was himself a non-cooperator, he 
realised the growing strength of the Swarajist Party led by C.R. 
Das and Motilal Nehru and felt that the only statesman-like 
policy was to allow the Swarajists to wreck the Councils with¬ 
out any hinderance from the Congress. It was a great diplomatic 
manoeuvre on his part to announce in the Congress that he had 
received a wireless message from Yeravada where Gandhiji was 
confined in jail, in favour of lifting the ban of Council-entry. 
This had a great effect upon the minds of the audience. Both 
the groups were doing their best to win over more and more 
supporters but the chances seemed to be in favour of the 
Swarajists. However, the following compromise resolution was 
adopted : “While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of 
non-cooperation this Congress declares that such Congressmen 
as have no religious or other conscientious objections against 
entering the legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates 
and to exercise the right of voting at the forthcoming elections, 
and this Congress therefore suspends all propaganda against 
entering Councils. The Congress at the same time called upon 
all Congressmen to double their efforts to carry out the con¬ 
structive programme of their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and by united endeavour to achieve Swaraj at the earliest 
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possible moment.” This resolution was re-affirmed at the 
regular annual session of the Congress held at Cocanada in 
December 1923. It was declared that “non-cooperation could 
be effected as much from inside the Councils as from our- 
side. ” 

When Mahatma Gandhi was released in February 1924, 
Motilal Nehru went to see him at Juhu to secure his “passive 
cooperation at least, if not his active sympathy.” The view of 
Mahatma Gandhi was that Council-entry was inconsistent with 
his programme of non-cooperation. However, he gave full lib¬ 
erty to the members of the Swarajist Party to pursue their pro¬ 
gramme in the Councils unfettered by any obstruction from the 
“No-Changers.” Later on, Mahatma Gandhi agreed to a com¬ 
promise with C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru. The Swarajist 
Party was to continue its work in the Councils and other Con¬ 
gressmen were to work outside the Councils. This agreement 
was endoised at the annual session of the Congress held at 
Belgaum in December 1924. Mahatma Gandhi gave full freedom 
of action to the Swarajist Party and practically conceded all 
their demands. 

Work of Swarajist Party 

As regards the Swarajist Party, it fought the elections of 
1923. It refused to come to any understanding with the Liberal 
Federation. The attitude of the Liberals was considered to be 
unpatriotic as the latter refused to criticise or condemn the 
bureaucracy for their acts of omission and commission. The 
Swarajist Party won a majority in the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces. It was the dominant party in Bengal. It 
also won good support in U.P. and Bombay. However, the 
Swarajist Party was at its best in the Central Assembly under 
the leadership of Motilal Nehru. By winning over the support 
of the Nationalist Party and a few other members, the Swaraj¬ 
ist Party was able to command a working majority and thus 
was able to accomplish a lot. On February 18, 1924, the Swa¬ 
rajist Party was able* to get a resolution passed by which the 
Government was requested to establish full responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India. A demand was also made that a Round Table 
Conference consisting of the representatives of India should be 
called at an early date to frame a Constitution for India. The 
appointment of the Muddiman Committee was the result of a 
resolution of the Swarajist Party. Motilal Nehru was requested 
to become a’member of this Committee but he refused. Some 
of the demands in the budget of 1924-25 were rejected by the 
Central Assembly as a result of the efforts of the Swarajist 
Party. The Assembly also refused to allow the Government to 
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introduce the entire Finance Bill. In February 1925, V.J. Patel 
introduced a Bill asking for the repeal of certain laws and with 
the exception of one, the Bill was passed. A resolution was 
passed with the help of the Swarajists demanding the release of 
certain political prisoners. The Swarajists resorted to the tech¬ 
nique of frequent walk-outs as a mark of protest against the 
policy of the Government. They boycotted all receptions, par¬ 
ties or functions organised by the Government. What was done 
in the Central Assembly was also done in those Provincial Le¬ 
gislatures where the Swarajists had some influence. 

Surendranath Banerjee wrote, “If these obstructionist tactics 
inside the Councils are a prelude to revolutionary methods out¬ 
side, by inflaming the minds of the masses, they are intelligible 
and perhaps logical; otherwise they are futile and meaningless. 
They will not wreck the Government, but may deprive it of its 
popular element, and a return to the old bureaucratic system be 
the outcome of persistence in this policy. The obstructionists 
may temporarily pose as heroes who have defied an autocratic 
government, but they will leave behind them for the country¬ 
men the bitter harvest of their sinister activities.Without a 

party with a revolutionary outlook, the tactics of breaking the 
Councils can hardly be carried on successfully.*’ 

However, the Simon Commission wrote in these words 
about the Swarajists : “The only really well-organised and dis¬ 
ciplined party with a definite programme (though, it is true, a 
negative one) is that of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces did they, even temporarily, achieve their ini¬ 
tial object of making dyarchy unworkable, and in the provinces 
they have tended everywhere, in varying degrees, to be transform¬ 
ed into an opposition of a more constitutional kind, and have 
not infrequently played a useful part as keen and vigilant 
critics.** 

In spite of all the opposition by the Swarajist Party, the 
work of the Government continued as usual. This forced the 
Swarajist Party to reconsider its original policy of “undiluted 
opposition.*’ This was particulary so after the death of C.R. 
Das in June 1925. In the Central Provinces, Shri S.B. Tambe, 
the Swarajist President of the Legislative Council, was appoint¬ 
ed a member of the Executive Council of the Governor and he 
accepted that office. His action was approved of by N.C. Kel- 
kar and other prominent members of the Swarajist Party of 
Maharashtra. Kelkar did not approve of the rigidity of the 
attitude of the Swarajist Party and he advocated “a policy of 
revolt from hidebound obstruction.** 

V.J. Patel was elected the Speaker of the Central Assembly 
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and he accepted the same. Although Motilal Nehru had reject¬ 
ed previously the offer to be a member of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee, he agreed to be a member of the Skeen Committee, which 
was set up by the Government to report on the early Indianisa- 
tion of the Army. Lala Lajpat Rai entered the Central Assem¬ 
bly as a Swarajist and agreed to become the Deputy Leader of 
the Swarajist Party. 

Differences among Swarajists 

Differences arose among the members of the Swarajist Party. 
The Executive Committee of the Party met at Nagpur in Novem¬ 
ber 1925 and condemned the action of Tambe as **a flagrant 
breach of discipline” and called it as “treachery to the Party.” 
Motilal Nehru stuck to his party programme of “cooperation, 
non-cooperation, construction, destruction, as occasion and na¬ 
tional interests demanded.” He threatened to take action against 
Kelkar and M.R Jayakar, but they pointed out that Motilal 
Nehru had himself set the example by agreeing to be a member 
of the Skeen Committee. Kelkar raised the slogans of “Back 
to Amritsar” and “Back to the Lokmanya.” There was open 
criticism of each other. However, on December 4, 1925, the 
members of the party agreed not to criticise one another in 
public. At the Kanpur session of the Congress, the following 
resolution was adopted .* “No member of the Swarajist Party 
in the Council of State, in the Legislative Assembly, or in 
any of the Provincial Councils shall thereafter, attend any meet¬ 
ing of any of the said Legislatures or any of their Committees, 
except for the purpose of preventing his seat from being declar¬ 
ed vacant and of throwing out the provincial budget or other 
measures involving fresh taxation.” Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya moved the following amendment to this resolution : 
“That the work in the Legislatures shall be so carried on as to 
utilise them to the best possible advantage for the early establish¬ 
ment of full responsible government, cooperation being resort¬ 
ed to when it may be necessary to advance the national cause 
and obstruction ^hen that may be necessary for the advance¬ 
ment of the same cause.” This amendment was seconded by 
M.R Jayakar. However, the amendment was rejected. The 
result was that Jayakar, Kelkar and Dr M.S. Moonje resigned 
from their Legislatures. 

Formation of New Party 

In February 1926, Jayakar and Kelkar announced the for¬ 
mation of a new party called the “Responsivist Party.” It was 
declared that the new party stood for a policy of “responsive 
co-operation.” They came closer to Pandit Madan Mohan 
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Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai. In April 1926, a new party 
called the ‘Nationalist Party' was started with the object of 
accelerating “the establishment of Swaraj of the dominion type 
by all peaceful and legitimate means (excluding mass civil dis¬ 
obedience and non-payment of taxes) with liberty to resort 
inside the Legislatures to responsive cooperation.” 

Efforts at Compromise Fail 

Efforts were made to bring about a compromise among the 
erstwhae members of the Swarajist Party. With that object in 
view a meeting was held at Sabarmati in April 1926 and it was 
attended, among others, by Jayakar, Kelkar, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dr Moonje and M.S% Aney. With great difficulty, an agree¬ 
ment was arrived at, but the same did not last long. Voices 
were raised by many Congressmen who contended that “the 
position of the Congress had been compromised even more at 
Sabarmati than at Kanpur.” Serious differences arose between 
Motilal Nehru and the other members of the Swarajist Party. 
Motilal Nehru maintained that office was to be accepted 
by the members of the Swarajist Party only if the Governor- 
General and the Governors agreed not to interfere with the 
work of the Ministers ^ind the Ministers were gi/en complete 
control of the services in the Transferred Departments.^ Differ¬ 
ences also arose between Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai 
about the work in the Central Assembly. The result was Lala 
Lajpat Rai resigned from the Congress party in the Central 
Assembly. 

At the annual session of the Indian National Congress, the 
following resolution was adopted : “The work in the country 
shall be directed to the education of the people in their political 
rights and training them to acquire the necessary strength and 
power of resistance to win those rights by carrying out the 
constructive programme of the Congress with special reference 
to popularising the spinning wheel and khaddar, promoting 
intercommunal unity, removal of untouchability, ameliorating 
the condition of the suppressed classes, and removal of the drink 
and drug evil, and shall include the capture of local bodies. 

“In case Government decision on new constitution for India 
is not announced before the end of February 1926, or the 
decision announced is held not to be satisfactory by a special 
committee consisting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and such other members as may be appointed by the All-India 
Congress Committee, the party shall, by adopting proper pro¬ 
cedure, intimate to Government on the floor of the House that 
the party will no longer continue to remain and work in the 
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legislatures. The Swarajist members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and the Council of State shall vote for the rejection of the 
Finance Bill and then immediately walk out. The Swarajist 
members of such Provincial Councils as may be in session at 
the time shall also leave their seats and ail members of such 
Councils as are not in session at the time shall not attend 
further meetings of the said Councils and shall likewise report 
themselves to the special committee. No member of the Swa¬ 
raj Party in the Council of State, in the Legislative Assembly, 
or in any of the Provincial Councils shall thereafter attend any 
meeting of any of the Legislatures or any of their 
committees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat from 
being declared vacant and of throwing out the provincial bud¬ 
get or other measures involving fresh taxation. But the special 
committee will allow the Swarajist members of any legislature to 
attend the legislature when such attendance is in its opinion 
essential for some special emergency. 

“The executives of the provincial Congress committees are 
authorised to select candidates for the central and provincial 
legislatures for the general elections next year.’* 

Swarajist Party Disappears from Scene 

General elections were held under the Government of India 
Act, 1919 in November 1926. The Swarajist Party was able to 
improve its position, but the members of the Nationalist Party 
lost heavily. However, as other parties came into the field, the 
position of the Swarajist Party was not strong anywhere and 
consequently, it became difficult for it to follow successfully the 
policy of “continuous, constant and uniform obstruction.’* 
Motilal Nehru was left alone. There was a general feeling 
among the Congressmen that the policy of ‘‘consistent and 
persistent*’ obstruction was not doing any good to the country. 
At its annual session held at Gauhati, the Congress decided that 
Congressmen would “refuse to accept ministerships or other 
offices in the gift of the Government and oppose the formation 
of a Ministry by other parties, until, in the opinion of the 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee, a satisfactory 
response is made by the Government to the National Demand.** 
They would “refuse supplies and throw out budgets until such 
response is made by the Government.’* They would throw out 
all proposed legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 
sought to consolidate its powers. However, Congressmen would 
move resolutions and support measures and bills which were 
necessary for advancing the economic, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests of India and for the protection of the 
freedom of person, speech, association and of the press and the 
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consequent displacement of bureaucracy. This attitude of the 
Congress weakened the Swarajist Party and nothing was heard 
of it afterwards. 

The view of Dr Tara Chand is that the resignation of the 
Swarajists from the Central Assembly brought the experiment 
of utilizing the legislatures to expedite the establishment of 
self-government at an early date to an end. They had realised 
from the very beginning that they could not offer continuous 
and unmitigated non-cooperation from within as they were not 
in a majority. However, the tactics followed by them were not 
devoid of results. The most important result was to convince 
the Government of India that the transfer of power on the 
Dominion model was not an issue which could be brushed aside 
as impracticable and unattainable within any conceivable time. 
Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member, admitted that the question 
had been raised and Dominion Status had been made a live is¬ 
sue. All future plans of reform henceforward had to accept Domi¬ 
nion Status as the major premise of the problem. Another valu¬ 
able result was that it brought home to the rulers the realisation 
of the great parliamentary ability of the nationalist leaders and 
their organisational capacity for electioneering and offering op¬ 
position in Parliament. The success of the Swarajists to consoli¬ 
date the forces of opposition revealed the basic weakness of the 
Government of India Act 1919 which had created an irrespon¬ 
sible executive which was confronted with a legislature in perma¬ 
nent opposition. It was neither the presidential system of the 
United States nor the parliamentary system of Great Britain. 
It was clear that the illogical Indian system could only lead to 
deadlocks and eventually to a breakdown. The necessity of 
changes in it was evident. The difficulty of working the exist¬ 
ing system is clear from the correspondence between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. One of the early 
difficulties arose when there was a difference of opinion between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on the question of 
effecting economy in military expenditure and Indianizing the 
military services. On this question, the proposals of the 
Government of India were not approved of by the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy complained to the Secretary of 
State in these words : *‘This does really make the position most 
difficult and my work is cut out to try to keep things smooth.... 
Here is now the situation which I have always seen coming and 
have dreaded, i.e., definite conflict between you at home and 
me out here...Our members of Council (Executive) have to 
argue to the Assembly and put their case to them to try to 
persuade the legislature to accept our conclusions and to pass 
the taxation.... You see how difficult it is for the Finance Member 
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or for the Army Member to stand up and merely record the 
decisions of the Home Government by announcing these as 
the decisions to which we have come. Is he to leave it at that, 
or is he to be entitled to say something more which will at least 
not only save his own conscience but enable him to hold the 
confidence of the legislature ?...! see the serious menace to the 
Reforms of any statement which will indicate that my Govern- 
ment and the Government at Home are taking opposite views. ** 

The impression created by the Swarajist Party on the Indian 
Government is stated by Lord Reading in a letter written in 
February 1924, “For the present the Swarajist has it all bis own 
way; there is none to withstand him; there is none to compare 
with him; there is none to attack him; and he proceeds on his 
victorious march largely because of the full-blooded programme 
he puts before the electorate as a remedy for all their ills and 
a means of disposing of a tyrannical government. The Mode¬ 
rate presents a very dull and dreary appearance as compared 
with the Swarajist. His programme is drab and uninteresting 
to the electorate after listening to the highly coloured and hery 
denunciation of the Swarajists.” On being required to use 
special powers of certification to restore the Salt tax rejected by 
the Central Assembly, the Viceroy wrote to his son in April 
1924 : “I had to make the decision, which of course is very un¬ 
popular amongst Indians and involves me in much criticism 
and even attack. It is a curious position under the Act. The 
burden of deciding whether the occasion requires the exercise 
of the special powers overriding the vote of the Chamber is 
placed, not upon the Government of India, but upon the Vice¬ 
roy... My task has been, among other difficulties, to govern a 
Parliament in which there is always a large majority against the 
Government.” 

Services of Swarajist Party 

It cannot be denied that the Swarajist Party rendered a very 
useful service to tHh national cause. It whipped up the enthu¬ 
siasm of the people, who were suffering from a sense of frustra¬ 
tion on account of the abrupt suspension of the non-cooper¬ 
ation movement. By throwing out budgets and bills introduced 
by the Government, they were able to create interest among 
the people in the work of the Government. They were also able 
to discredit the Government in the eyes of the world. The spirit 
of resistance was maintained among the people against the 
foreign Government. The passing of the Swarajist Resolution 
led to the appointment of the Muddiman Committee by the 
Government of India to report on the working of dyarchy in the 
country. The Simon Commission was appointed two years earlier 
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on account of the activities of the Swarajist Party. H.N. 
Brailsford observes : **To my thinking the tactics of obstruction 
were justified for they convinced even the British Conservatives 
that the system of dyarchy was unworkable.” 

Dr R.C. Majumdar says that there can be no two opinions 
on the signal service rendered by the Swarajist Party to the 
country. For the first time the Legislative Assembly wore the 
appearance of a truly national assembly where national grievan¬ 
ces were fully voiced, national aims and aspirations expressed 
without any reservation and the real character of British rule 
through sham legislatures ruthlessly exposed. The British auto* 
cracyand Indian bureaucracy as agencies of tyranny and 
repression stood exposed to the whole world. This by itself was 
no mean achievement. The stewardship of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru was fully vindicated and the aims and aspirations of the 
Swarajist Party were fulfilled to a very large degree. 

So far as the Provincial Governments were concerned, the 
Swarajist Party had an absolute majority in the Legislative 
Council of the Central Provinces. In spite of it, the Swarajists 
refused to form the ministry and forced the ministers appointed 
by the Governor to resign by rejecting the budget. The Swara¬ 
jists did not command an absolute majority in the Legislative 
Council of Bengal although they formed the largest single party. 
Their leader, C.R. Das, was invited to form the ministry but 
he declined the offer. The result was that ministers were selected 
from the non-Swarajist elected members of the Council. On 
January 24, 1924, Shri J.M. Sen Gupta moved the resolution that 
”all political prisoners of and belonging to Bengal, detained 
under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818 be forthwith released.” 
The resolution was passed by 76 to 45 votes. A similar reso¬ 
lution for releasing other political prisoners was passed. On 
many occasions, the Government was defeated by the Swarajist 
Party in Bengal. The Swarajist Party did not make much 
progress in other provinces. Occasionally, they were able to 
score some victories against the Government. 

The Swarajists failed to achieve much. Motilal Nehru observ¬ 
ed thus in this connection : ”The cooperation offered has been 
contemptuously rejected and it is time for us to think of other 
ways to achieve our objective.” Mahadev Desai says, ‘*The 
council programme was quite successful so far as fireworks went; 
there were magnificent speeches. Government sustained defeat 
upon defbat but all these made us no stronger. And as years 
went by, demoralization crept into the ranks and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had often to take drastic disciplinary action.” 
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It is pointed out that gradually the opportunists who were 
nowhere visible during the independence struggle, came to 
occupy positions of power in the party. Through their 
parliamentary sophistication, they sabotaged the original idea of 
using the Council Chambers for purposes of exposure of and 
propaganda against imperialist rulers. In the name of the so- 
called policy of '"responsive cooperation’*, they deserted the 
Swarajist Party to join the Government and formed their own 
separate groups. The dissensions gradually assumed a commu¬ 
nal colour. They championed the sectional claims of this or 
that community. That proved fatal to the Swarajists at the 
time of the third elections to the Council. At some places they 
fared badly but there was a complete disaster in the United 
Provinces where they won only one seat. 
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THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT 

( 1930 - 34 ) 


When the Congress leaders met on the banks of the river 
Ravi near Lahore in December 1929, they were disappointed 
over the attitude of the British Government. Leaders like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose and Srinivasa Iyengar 
asked for bold action against the Government. In his presiden¬ 
tial address, Jawaharlal Nehru condemned British Imperialism, 
Kings and Princes and declared himself to be a socialist and a 
republican. He called upon the leaders assembled there to take 
strong action in these words : Taking of high stakes and going 
through great dangers ^ were the only way to achieve great things'' 
He declared that complete independence should be the goal of the 
Congress. Mahatma Gandhi also approved of that goal, but he 
did not like to precipitate matters. A resolution was passed that 
the word “Swaraj” in Article 1 of the Congress Constitution 
meant “complete independence”. All Congressmen taking part in 
the national movement were asked not to take part directly or 
indirectly in future elections and the sitting members were asked 
to resign their seats. The All-India Congress Committee was 
authorised to launch a programme of civil disobedience includ¬ 
ing the non-payment of taxes. On the midnight of December 
31, 1929, the Tricolour Flag of Independency was hoisted on 
the banks of the river Ravi by the Congress President, Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru. 

About Nehru’s presidential address. Dr S. Gopal writes 
that it shows both of the strength and weakness of Jawaharlal 
at that stage. His impatient and full-blooded eagerness 
for freedom was manifest. He had no use for political 
compromise. He wished to eject the British from India and 
thereafter cut his country off from the British Empire. In 
the campaign of civil disobedience which was to begin, he 
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accepted the leadership of Gandhi but made it clear that he 
accepted non-violence as a technique rather than as a moral 
end in itself and did not rule out the adoption of violent 
methods at any future time. With courage, he announced that 
he was a socialist and a republican but it was courage tinged 
with apology. The socialism which he envisaged was clearly 
of a mild and timid variety, and he spoke of India evolving her 
own methods and adjusting it to her traditions.* 

The Independence Pledge 

January 26, 1930 was declared Independence Day and the 
following pledge was taken on that day by the people of India 
and the same was repeated year after year ; “We believe that it 
is the inalienable right of the Indian people to have freedom and 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth. 

“We believe also that if any Government deprives the people 
of their rights and oppresses them, the people have a further 
right to alter it or abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but 
has based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has ruined 
India economically, culturally and spiritually. 

“We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining free¬ 
dom is not through violence. 

“India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods 
and it is by these methods that our country will attain independ¬ 
ence. 

“We believe that<non-violent action in general and prepara¬ 
tion of non-violent action in particular requires the successful 
working of the programme of Khadi, communal harmony and 
removal of untouchability. We shall seek every opportunity to 
spread goodwill among the fellowmen without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance 
and poverty those who have been neglected and to advance in 
every way the interests of those who are considered to be back¬ 
ward and suppressed.” 


♦ Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. 1, p. 136. 
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Mahatma Gandhi starts the Movement 

From February 14 to 16, 1930, the Congress Working 
Committee met at Sabarmati Ashram and vested Mahatma 
Gandhi with full powers to launch the Civil Disobedience 
movement *‘at a time and place of his choice.** On 27 
February, the plan of the agitation was announced and 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that he would first defy the Salt laws 
along with seventy eight chosen members of his Ashram. On 2 
March, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy giving his 
own assessment of the situation in the country and put forward 
his eleven-point programme to ease the situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi made it clear that if his suggestion was not accepted, he 
would start the Civil Disobedience movement. His threat was 
treated by the Government with amusement and contempt. 
One official observed, *‘What would the old man gain by 
walking to the marshes of Dandi to make a handful of salt ?’* 
Another remarked, “Another stunt, let him do it.*’ On 
March 12, 19.^0, accompanied by seventy-eight inmates of the 
Sabarmati Ashram, Mahatma Gandhi started on his march of 
240 miles to the sea-coast at Dandi. Enormous crowds 
gathered at the Ashram to see him off. Gandhiji hoped tliat he 
would not return to the Ashram until Swaraj was won. The 
march assumed the character of a Padyatra with the object of 
achieving Puma Swaraj for India. Motilal Nehru compared 
the Dandi march with the “historic march of Ramchandra to 
Lanka.’* P.C. Roy compared it with “the exodus of Israelites 
under Moses.’* Gandhiji described it as “the war against salt- 
tax.** Prayers were offered all over India for the success of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s mission and the people watched with great 
interest the progress of the march. At every stage where 
Mahatmaji baited on the way, the people flocked in thousands 
to hear him and ask for his blessings. He addressed numerous 
meetings and urged the people to remain non-violent. 

Gandhiji reached Dandi on April 5, and broke the salt law 
on April 6, by picking up salt lying on the beach. He called upon 
the people to celebrate the week from April 6 to April 13 as the 
national week and defy the salt laws and picket liquor shops, 
opium dens and foreign cloth-dealers* shops. He also appealed 
to the people to leave the Government schools, colleges and 
services. There was a favourable response from the people. 
Public meetings were held all over the country. Hundreds of 
Government servants left their jobs. Many legislators resigned 
their seats and hundreds of people violated the salt laws. Liquor 
shops were picketed. Peasants refused to pay taxes and debts. 
The country appeared to be in open revolt. 
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Most of the Muslims did not join the movement. jMr Jinnah 
made the following declaration on behalf of the Muslim 
League : *‘We refuse to join jMr Gandhi because his movement 
is not a movement for complete independence of India, but for 
making the 70 million Muslims of India dependent of Hindu 
Mahasabha.’* However, Muslim leaders like Khan Abdul 
Ghalfar Khan, Maulana Azad and a few others worked in full 
cooperation with the Congress. 

Government Action to Suppress it 

The Government followed a policy of repression to suppress 
the movement. Even before the movement was actually started, 
thousands of Congress workers were arrested and put in jails 
for one reason or the other. Subhash Chandra Bose was 
sentenced to one year rigorous imprisonment. On April 16. 
1930, Jawaharlal Nehru was put in jail and his imprisonment 
was followed by thousands of others. Police firing, lathi charges 
and arrests became the order of the day. Even women were 
not spared. In Delhi alone, about 1,600 women were arrested. 
On April 23, 1930, the Bengal ordinance was promulgated and 
the life of freedom fighters was made miserable. The Press 
Act of 1910 was strictly enforced and many restrictions were 
put on the newspapers. As a protest, many nationalist news¬ 
papers and magazines stopped their publication. Civilian 
property was destroyed. Innocent men and women were beaten 
up. Prisoners were starved and suffocated. Hundreds of men 
and women were killed as a result of police firing. 

Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on May 5, 1930. His place 
as the leader of the movement was taken by Abbas Tyabji. He 
was also arrested. He was succeeded by Sarojini Naidu. Her 
attempt to raid Dharasana, a Government Salt Depot, on 
May 21, 1930 has been described by Webb Miller, an American 
jounalist, in these words : “Mme. Naidu called for prayer before 
the march started and the entire assemblage knelt. She exhort¬ 
ed them : ‘India's prestige is in our hands....You will be beaten 
but you must not resist; you must not even raise a hand to 
ward off blows.' Shrill cheers terminated her speech. 

“Slowly and in silence the throng commenced the half-mile 
march to the salt depots....The salt-deposits were surrounded 
by ditches filled with water and guarded by four hundred native 
Surat police. Half a dozen British ofiScials commanded them. 
The police carried as lathis five-foot clubs tipped with steel. 
Inside the (barbed wire) stockade, twenty-five ride-men were 
drawn up. 

“Police officials ordered the marchers to disperse under a 
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recently imposed regulation which prohibited gathering of more 
than hve people in any one place. A packed column silently 
ignored the warning and walked forward...scores of native 
police rushed upon the advancing marchers and rained blows 
on their heads with their steel-shod lathis. Not one of the 
marchers raised an arm to fend off the blows. I heard the 
sickening whacks of the clubs on unprotected skulls. The 
waiting crowd of watchers groaned and sucked in their breaths 
in sympathetic pain at each blow. 

“In two or three minutes the ground was quilted with 
bodies. Great patches of blood widened on their white clothes. 
When everyone of the first column had been knocked down, 
stretcher-bearers rushed up unmolested by the police and carried 
off the injured. 

“Then another column formed while their leaders pleaded 
with them to retain their self-control. They marched... 
without the encouragement of music or cheering or any possibi¬ 
lity that they might escape serious injury or death. The police 
rushed out and methodically and mechanically beat down the 
second column. I saw eighteen injured being carried off simul¬ 
taneously, while fortytwo still lay bleeding on the ground await¬ 
ing stretcher-bearers.” 

Movement spreads 

Demonstrations were organised throughout India against 
Gandhiji’s arrest. In Bombay, riots broke out at Bhendi Bazar 
and at Wadala. In Madras, police beating was indiscriminate. 
Benpl, Bihar and Orissa led the country in the boycott of 
British cloth. In U.P. the peasants and zamindars were called 
upon to withhold all payment of revenues and after October, 
peasants were asked to withhold rent to zamindars. In the 
Central Provinces, Satyagraha was launched against forest taxes. 
In Karnataka a successful no-tax campaign was launched. 

In the Midnapur District of West Bengal. Gorkha troops 
and punitive police started a reign of terror which did not spare 
the honour of women. The peasants cheerfully bore the wanton 
destruction of their huts and all the little possessions they had 
on earth but they refused to pay’taxes. In Gujarat the peasants 
began to migrate across the border to the State of Baroda. In 
this connection, H.N. Brailsford says : “A few burned the rich 
crop which they were too late to remove. I visited one of their 
camps. They have built temporary shelters with matting for 
walls and palm leaves on sacking for roof. I asked a big group 
of them why they had left their homes. The women gave the 
promptest and simplest answer : ‘Because Gandhiji is in prison.* 
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The men were still conscious of an economic grievance : *farm> 
ing does not pay and the tax is unjust’. One or two said ; *To 
win Swaraj.* 

North-West Frontier Province 

The movement spread quickly and reached the North-West- 
Frontier Province. In Peshawar, the Civil Disobedience cam¬ 
paign was due to start on April 20, 1930 when large numbers 
of poor peasants had gathered for the Id celebrations. Many 
Frontier tribesmen were present to take part in the celebrations. 
When local Congressmen were arrested, the urban crowds rose 
in protest and endeavoured to free them from the police. The 
tribesmen joined them. Tempers rose and shots were fired 
from both sides. There was a popular uprising. Barricades 
were raised against the British armoured cars which were sent 
to crush them. The officials and the urban upper class gentry 
took refuge within the Military Cantonment. When two 
platoons of the Royal Garhwal Rides were ordered to fire on 
the crowd, they responded to the appeal of one of their com¬ 
rades, Chander Singh Garhwali. They refused to fire and began 
to fraternise with their Muslim Pathan brethren. The Garhwali 
platoons were surrounded by British troops and later on court- 
martialled. A few of their leaders were executed for mutiny. 
In May 1930, the Afridi and Mohmand Tribes in the hills 
revolted and marched on Peshawar to join the two uprisings. 
In the Punjab, there was a show of solidarity for Peshawar, 
principally by the Akalis who sent a detachment to help the local 
agitators. This detachment was held up by the British Army 
at the river Jhelum. A British military punitive expedition 
marched into the North-West Frontier Province and drove the 
tribesmen back into the hills. 

Regarding the results of the Civil Disobedience movement 
of 1930, Louis Fischer wrote : “Gandhi did two things in 1930 : 
he made the British people aware that they were cruelly sub¬ 
jugating India and he gave Indians the conviction that they 
would, by lifting their heads and straightening their spines, lift 
the yoke from their shypulders. The British beat the Indians 
with batons and rifle butts The Indians neither cringed nor 
complained nor retreated. That made England powerless and 
India invincible.** The Civil Disobedience movement, according 
to Government’s own admission was a great success. Says 
India in 1930-31: “The amount of popular support which the 
Congress obtained for its activities was greater than many com¬ 
petent authorities—on its own side as well as that of the 
Government—had supposed beforehand to be probable. By the 
beginning of July there was no province in British India which 
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had been altogether immune from the effects of the movement, 
and in all except two—Assam and the Central Provinces—the 
local governments had at one time or another experienced con¬ 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the incidents to which it gave 
rise. After the first month or so the spectacular but somewhat 
fatuous demonstrations which had been staged in most of the 
larger towns to defy the Salt Law had begun to give place to 
other manifestations of Congress activity. In Bombay, where 
the movement probably attained its greatest success, the local 
leaders at this stage organised a series of raids on the salt- 
pans along the adjacent beaches; but these activities came to an 
end with the arrival of the monsoon. Attention was then chiefly 
concentrated, as it already had been in other parts of the 
country, on the boycott of British goods and the picketing of 
cloth and liquor shops; and in both these directions the various 
provincial Congress organisations achieved a substantial mea¬ 
sure of success. There were also widespread attempts to estab¬ 
lish a boycott of government servants and to incite the populace 
to refuse to pay taxes and land revenue, which caused the 
authorities concerned considerable anxiety, and some difficulty 
was also experienced as a result of Congress activities in univer¬ 
sities and schools; endeavours were moreover made on the 
part of Congress workers to subvert the loyalty of the troops 
and the police, but these proved almost entirely fruitless. 

*‘The other source from which unexpected assistance came 
was the women. Thousands of them, many being of good 
family and high educational attainments, suddenly emerged 
from the seclusion of their homes and in some instances actually 
from purdah in order to join Congress demonstrations and 
assist in picketing....By the end of the first three months the 
Civil Disobedience movement had proved in many ways sur¬ 
prisingly successful, and the energy and resources of the 
Government were fully engaged in combating it.” 

The tenacity with which the people carried on the agitation 
against the British Government convinced the latter that a 
policy of repression will not succeed in the long run and some¬ 
thing must be done to win over the Congress. Addressing a 
meeting of the Calcutta Association, Lord Irwin declared: 
“Howsoever emphatically we may condemn the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement, we would, J am satisfied, make a pro¬ 
found mistake, if we underestimate the genuine and powerful 
meaning of nationalism that is today animating much of 
Indian thought and for this no complete or permanent 
cure has ever been or ever will be found in strong action by 
the Government.” The Viceroy took action to establish cor¬ 
dial relations with the Congress Party. He appealed to the 
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people of India for cooperation. On 20 June. 1930. the Viceroy 
discussed with Motilal Nehru the terms and conditions on 
which the Congress leaders would be willing to take part in the 
Round Table Conference. With the permission of the Viceroy, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and M.R. Jayakar met Mahatma Gandhi. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Sardar Patel and others in jail. However, 
nothing came out of it and on August 15, 1930, the Congress 
leaders issued a statement that unless the British granted a 
‘*national Government responsible to the people*’, including 
Defence and Finance, and conceded to India the right to 
secede at will from the British Commonwealth, they would not 
be able to take part in the London talks. The Government 
found itself unable to concede this demand and hence the 
negotiations fell through. 

The First Round Table Conference was held in London 
from November 12, 1930 to January 19, 1931. Not much was 
done at the Conference on account of the absence of the 
Congress. While winding up the deliberations of the Confer¬ 
ence, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald declared that “Steps 
would be taken to enlist the co-operation of those sections of 
public opinion which had held aloof from the Conference.” 

Soon after, a meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
was held at Swaraj Bhawan at Allahabad. In that meeting, 
the repressive policy of the Government was condemned. The 
Independence Resolution of December 1929 was reaffirmed. 
The declaration of policy by Ramsay MacDonald was described 
as “too vague and general to justify any change in the policy 
of the Congress.” The people of India were asked “to carry 
on the struggle with unabated vigour.” They were also asked 
to observe 26 January as Independence Day. 

The Government seemed to be in a mood to come to terms 
with the Congress. It was felt that there was no prospect of 
the successful working of the new Reforms unless the Congress 
was willing to cooperate. On January 25, 1931, Lord Irwin 
appealed to the people of India to consider the statement made 
by the British Prime J^inister. He also declared that Mahatma 
Gandhi and all other members of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee would be released at an early date to consider the matter 
“freely and fearlessly.” In pursuance of this statement, the 
Congress leaders were released. Sir Tej Ba^diir Sapru, M.R. 
Jayakar and V.S. Sastri were able to persuade Mahatma Gandhi 
to see the Viceroy and discuss the possibility of a compromise. 
The discussions between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
continued for 15 days from Feburary 17 to March 5, 1931 and 
on March 5, 1931 was signed the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
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As regards the terms of the Pact, both the Congress and the 
Government were required to do certain things. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was to make concessions and the Congress was 
to withdraw the Civil Disobedience movement. It was agreed 
that the Government would take steps for the participation of 
the representatives of the Congress in the future discussions that 
were to take place on the scheme of Constitutional Reforms. 
The Civil Disobedience movement was to be effectively dis¬ 
continued and reciprocal action was to be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Congress was to discontinue the organised defiance 
of the provisions of any law, the movement for non-payment of 
land revenue and of other legal dues, the publication of news- 
sheets in support of the Civil Disobedience Movement and 
attempts to influence civil and military servants or village 
officials against the Government or to persuade them to resign 
their posts. The boycott of non-Indian goods was to be dis¬ 
continued if it was exclusively against British goods. There was 
to be no picketing of liquor shops. Mahatma Gandhi agreed 
not to press for a public enquiry into the allegations against the 
conduct of police in India. The Government was to withdraw 
the ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement. The notifications declaring associa¬ 
tions unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908 were to be withdrawn in so far as those notifica¬ 
tions were issued in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement. Pending prosecutions were to be withdrawn if 
those were filed in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and related to offences which did not involve violence 
other than technical violence or incitement to such violence. 
The same principles were to be applied to proceedings under 
the Security provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Where the Local Government had moved any High Court or 
had initiated procedings against certain lawyers in connec¬ 
tion with the Civil Disobedience movement, applications were 
to be made by the Government for their wi^drawal. Prosecu¬ 
tions against soldiers and policemen involving disobedience of 
orders were not to come within the scope of these provisions. 
Fines which had not been realised were to be remitted. Where 
an order for the forfeiture of securitj^ had been made but the 
security had not been realised, the fine was to be remitted. Fines 
which had been realised and securities forfeited under any law, 
were not to be returned. Additional police imposed in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience movement at the expense of the 
inhabitants of a particular area was to be withdrawn at the 
discretion of the Local Government. The Local Government 
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was not to refund any money, not in excess of the actual costs, 
that had been realised, but it was to remit any sum that had 
not been realised. Movable property which had been seized in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience movement was to be 
returned, if the same was still in the possession of the Govern¬ 
ment. Movable property forfeited or attached in connection 
with realisation of land revenue or other dues, was to be retum- 
ned. No compensation was to be paid for deterioration. Where 
the movable property had been sold by the Government, no 
compensation was to be paid and the sale proceeds were not 
to be returned. Immovable property taken into possession by 
the Government under Ordinance IX of 1930 was to be return¬ 
ed in accordance with the provisions of that Ordinance. Land 
and other immovable property in possession of the Govern¬ 
ment which had been forfeited or attached in connection with 
the realisation of land revenue or other dues was to be returned. 
Where immovable property was sold to a third party, the 
transaction w'as to be regarded as final. Where the posts 
rendered vacant by resignations had been permanently filled up, 
the Government was not bound to reinstate their former employ¬ 
ees Other cases of resignations were to be considered on 
merits. However, the Local Governments were to follow a 
liberal policy in the matter of re-employment of Government 
servants and village officials who applied for reinstatement. 
Government was not to condone breaches of the existing law 
relating to salt administration and also not to make any change 
in the Sait Acts. However, the Government was to allow the 
collection or manufacture of salt free of duty to persons resid¬ 
ing within a specified distance from the seashore. It was 
specifically provided that if the Congress failed to give full 
effect to the obligations of the settlement, the Government was 
to be at liberty to take such action as might be considered 
necessary for the protection of the public and individuals and 
the due observance of law and order. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact had a mixed reception. The people 
of India welcomed it as a great victory for the Congress It was 
pointed out that fhe Congress had saved the people from a lot 
of suffering on account of the repression which was .in store for 
them. The Congress was in a stronger position to fight against 
the Government in future. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru tells us that 
at the time of negotiations between the Government and the 
Congress, all sorts of people came to Delhi and those who were 
formerly afraid of coming nearer to the Congress were brought 
nearer to it and they tried to make amends for their past 
behaviour. Even the communalists tried to come to an under¬ 
standing with the Congress. According to Zacharias, the Pact 
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**stands as a monument to the good sense and high patriotism 
of both parties thereto.** Mahatma Gandhi described the Pact 
as a victory for both the sides. He felt that the enthusiasm of 
the people was waning and the campaign might not last long. 
He was also worried on account of the attitude of the Muslim 
League and hence he was willing to come to a compromise with 
the Government. Likewise, Lord Irwin felt that it was desirable 
to come to a compromise with the Congress. The Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement had undermined respect for law and 
order. There were riots and assassinations of officials and 
policemen. These things were demoralising the Government. 
Lord Irwin also realised that influence and not power, would 
better serve the interests of England in India. England at that 
time was involved in the worldwide economic depression and 
the Viceroy would not like to make the situation worse by 
allowing the Civil Disobedience Movement to continue. Under 
the circumstances, it was realised that “prudence was the better 
part of valour” and hence the Pact was signed. 

Ram Gopal writes, “The Gandhi-Irwin Pact was an 
inconvenient document, not to the Congress but to the bureau¬ 
cracy, which was now pinned down to a certain defined 
behaviour in dealing with the men (Congressmen) who were in 
the past disposed of arbitrarily. The bureaucracy would have 
to put up with peaceful picketing which it never tolerated under 
any conditions and in regard to which it even ignored the law. It 
would have to prepare lists of dues collected illegally by officers, 
often with its connivance. It would have to behave as a party 
to the Pact, which would mean climbing down from the position 
of arrogance and inaccessible superiority. The bureaucracy 
would not submit to this humiliation, and most of its members 
continued behaving in the old fashion hallowed by a long tradi¬ 
tion of British rule. In several provinces the district authorities, 
accustomed to carrying out the orders of their superiors with 
religious sanctity, ignored the Pact.”* 

Sir Penderal Moon points out that Lord Irwin and the 
British Government were acting on the premises that British 
rule in India would come to an end in the not distant future. 
In accordance with the declaration of 1917, India was being 
steadily advanced toward self-government. That goal was 
already in sight, perhaps that last stage of the journey had been 
reached. It was for this reason that Lord Irwin and the 
British Government were justified in going to great lengths to 
win the confidence and cooperation of the Congress even when 
it was in open revolt against them. Many Englishmen in India 

• How India Struggled for Freedom^ pp. 383-84. 
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recognised the wisdom of the decision of Lord Irwin to come to 
terms with Gandhi, but the majority were critical. The Muslims 
denounced the betrayal of the loyal to the disloyal. In general, 
the Indians welcomed the prospect of a compromise. The 
majority of the Congress workers were tired of the struggle and 
the public at large was sick of it. Gandhi sensed the wide¬ 
spread desire for a settlement and he approached the talks in a 
conciliatory manner. The personalities of the principal actors 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, M.R. Jayakar and Srinivasa Sastri 
played a big part in bringing about the compromise. Gandhi 
was convinced of the sincerity of Lord Irwin who himself was 
impressed by the personality of Gandhi.To quote him, “I came 
to have no doubt whatever that, if Mr Gandhi gave me his 
word on any point, that word was absolutely secure, and that i 
could trust it implicitly. On the otJier hand, I found what had 
always been my impression being confirmed, namely, that 
though intentionally he was completely sincere, yet in some 
matters he was the victim of unconscious self-deception. The 
tendency to this showed itself in the importance he attached to 
different matters, and the weight that he seemed prepared to 
give to different kinds of evidence." 

Sir Penderel Moon writes, "The settlement was an armistice, 
not a final peace; an opportunity to give cooperation a trial, 
not a resolve to enter into a permanent partnership. Congress 
was embarking on cooperation deliberately, but only provi¬ 
sionally; and though Gandhi at this time genuinely hoped to 
make the provisional truce a lasting peace, the younger elements 
in the Congress leadership did not share this hope.”* Again, 
"It is permissible to regard the Civil Disobedience movement of 
1930 and the Gandhi-Irwin Pact as the peak of Gandhi’s 
political achievement. During the rest of his life there were 
to be some glorious episodes, but politically it is an almost 
unrelieved record of misjudgemei.t and failure. Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in 1930 also failed in its avowed objects—neither 
Independence nor the Eleven Points were secured. But as an 
example of disciplined mass pressure it was a most remarkable 
success. Coincid^t with it, and surely partly caused by it, 
the British Government at the beginning of 1931 set India on 
the last lap of the road to Independence, from which there 
could be no turning back.”** 

Dr R.C. Majumdar writes that the Pact caused a great 
disappointment to many, particularly to Subhas Bose and his 
followers who openly expressed their dissatisfaction. However, 

* Gandhi and Modern India, p. 158. 
ibid, p. 162. 
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a large section regarded the Pact as a great victory for Gandhi 
and the Congress. The view of R.C. Majumdar is that in one 
respect, the Pact was a valuable gain in a long view of things. 
For the first time in the history of British India, the British 
Government condescended to treat the Indian National Con¬ 
gress on a footing of equality as a political opponent and 
entered on a prolonged negotiation with its accredited agent to 
settle the terras of peace. The very fact that the Viceroy and 
Gandhi put their respective signatures on a “treaty of peace” 
put the Indian National Congress on a high pedestal and 
increased its prestige and stature. What was more important, 
the British practically conceded to the Congress a status and 
authority to speak for political India and consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously admitted its right to be heard on all future negotia¬ 
tions This was no small gain and British statesman like 
Churchill fully realised that they had yielded ground and the 
British prestige suffered a setback. The very fact that Gandhi 
ascended the staircase of the Viceregal Lodge, day after day, to 
carry on diplomatic negotiations on behalf of the Congress, 
made it patent to all that henceforth the British authority in 
India must take due cognizance of the great national organisa¬ 
tion which was fighting for India's freedom.* 

However, the critics of the Pact contend that Mahatma 
Gandhi “unwittingly sold India.” Men like Winston ChurchilP 
felt that the Viceroy had sold Great Britain to Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is sta'^ed that Jawaharlal Nehru was shocked to read 
the reservations and safeguards agreed upon by Mahatma 
Gandhi as they allowed the British Government to continue 
their control over Indian affairs. The view of Subhas Chandra 
Bose was that the Pact was a great disappointment to the 
politically minded sections of the people and the youth organisa¬ 
tions in the country. The Pact was also condemned on the 
ground that Mahatma Gandhi was not able to save the lives of 
Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades. As a matter of fact, 
when Mahatma Gandhi went to attend the Karachi session of 
the Congress soon after signing the agreement, there were 
Black Flag demonstrations and shouts of “Down with Gandhi” 
and “Gandhi truce has sent Bhagat Singh to the gallows.” It 

was with great difficulty that the Pact was ratified by the 

* 

* History of the Freedom Movement in IndiOt Vol. Ill, pp. 379-80. 

1. He criticised it in these words : “It is alarming and also nauseating to 
see Mr. Gandhi, a seditious Middle Temple hiwyer, now posing as a 
fakir of a type well known in the East, striding half-naked up the 
steps of the Viceregal palace, while he is still organising and conduct¬ 
ing a defiant Campaign of civil disobedience, to parley on equal terms 
with the representative of the King-£mperor«'* 
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Congress at its Karachi session in March 1931. 

Dr S. Gopal writes that it appeared to most members of the 
Working Committee and above all to Jawaharlal, that Gandhi 
had been outwitted and in return for some empty phrases 
which recognized the indispensability of Congress in any Indian 
settlement, had yielded on every crucial issue and ignored the 
longterm objectives. Gandhi threatened to retire if his settlement 
was repudiated and demanded personal loyalty even if not 
approval. Jawaharlal was in tears and more aware than ever 
that the loss of his father was more than a personal one. 
Never had MotilaTs clear-sightedness and ruthlessness in nego¬ 
tiation been more needed. The view of Jawaharlal was that the 
settlement was a self-inflicted defeat. He would not have 
agreed with the claim of Lord Irwin that he had built a break¬ 
water against the great agrarian forces which were being 
harnessed by Jawaharlal by ensuring the loyalty of the older 
politicians on the side of “conservatism”. Dr S. Gopal main¬ 
tains that no permanent damage had been done to Indian 
nationalism. Gandhi had not broken, but only ignored, the 
logic of the struggle for freedom. That could end only with 
the attainment of independence. The result was that there was 
no peace but a truce. The temporary phase was bound to pass 
soon and the nation required the leadership of the man who 
had called a depressed people to life and action.^ 

The spirit in which the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed did 
not last long. In spite of protests from ail quarters the Govern¬ 
ment carried out the execution of Sardar Bhagat Singh, Sukh 
Dev and Raj Guru on March 23, 1931 in connection with the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. On April 18, 1931, Lord Irwin was 
succeeded by Lord Willingdon. The new Viceroy had no 
intention to abide by the terms of the Pact. In the United 
Provinces, the armed police and the magistracy terrorised and 
harassed the people. The houses of the Congress workers were 
raided. The Congress Flag was burnt. Women were insulted. 
The holding of public meetings was prohibited and those who 
violated the law were prosecuted. The confiscated property of 
the peasants was restored with great difliculty in Gujarat. 
Congressmen were imprisoned without trial in Bengal. Legal 
practitioners were required to give undertakings. Prisoners were 
not released in Bombay. Peaceful picketing was not allowed. 
Many students were rusticated from schools. There were similar 
violations of the Pact in Madras and Delhi. Mahatma Gandhi 
brought those violations to the notice of the Home Secretary to 
the Government of India and asked for an inquiry, but there 

1, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. 1, p. IS 1*53. 
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was no response. Mahatma Gandhi asked for certain clarihca- 
tions and those were given because the British Government 
wanted Mahatma Gandhi to attend the forthcoming second 
Round Table Conference. 

Gandhiji attends Second Round Table Conference (1931) 

Mahatma Gandhi attended the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference as the sole representative of the Congress. The Con¬ 
ference lasted upto December 1, 1931.^ The subjects discussed 
were the future constitutional structure for India and the 
representation of minorities. Mahatma Gandhi demanded con¬ 
trol over defence forces and foreign affairs. His view was that **lf 
these were granted, he would not himself aspire to complete inde¬ 
pendence.** It was brought to his notice that his stand was a 
deviation from the Lahore Resolution of 1929 But the view 
of Mahatma Gandhi was that Dominion Status would ultimately 
lead to complete independence. There was a complete dead¬ 
lock on the question of representation of minorities. M.A. 
Jinnah, H.H- the Agha Khan, Zaffarullah Khan and B.R. 
Ambedkar were not willing to come to a settlement with 
Mahatma Gandhi. On October 8, 1931, Mahatma Gandhi 
declared : **lt is with deep sorrow and deeper humiliation, that 
I have to announce utter failure on my part to secure an agreed 
solution of the communal question through informal conversa¬ 
tion among and with the representatives of different groups.** 
Before the Plenary Session of the Conference held on December 
1, 1931 Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald declared that the 
British Government held the view that ^‘responsibility for the 
Government of India should be placed upon the Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may be neces¬ 
sary to guarantee during the period of transition, the observance 
of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances 
and also with such guarantees as are required by the minorities 
to protect their political rights.*' The British Government was 
prepared “to recognise the principle of responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature, if both were constituted 
on an All-India Federal basis." The Prime Minister 

1. The delegates to the Second Round Table Conference were in¬ 
vited to the Buckingham Palace to meet 'he King. Gandhiji also went 
there in his usual loin-cloth. The King told him Aai he was a good man 
when he had met him during his visit to South Afri a and upto 1918 
but that something had gone wrong with him afterwards. Gandhiji 
kept quiet. Then tne King asked him. “Why did you boycott my son.’^'* 
Gandhiji replied, “Not your son. Your Majesty, but the official repre¬ 
sentative of die British Crown.” The King then told him that he 
would not tolerate ihe rebellion in India. Gandhiji politely ramarked. 
“Your Majesty won't expect me to argue the point with you.” 
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expressed the view that the “N.W.F. Province should be con¬ 
stituted a Governor's Province of the same status as other 
Governor's Provinces and that Sind should be constituted a 
separate Province if satisfactory means of financing it could be 
found." The Prime Minister also declared that as the Indian 
leaders had failed to agree, the British Government will decide 
"as wisely and justly as possible, what checks and balances the 
constitution is to contain to protect the minorities from unre¬ 
stricted and tyranneial use of the democratic principle expressing 
itself solely through the majority power." It is pointed out that 
the statement was the outcome of a secret alliance between 
the British Government and the representatives of the Muslim 
League. The British Government was following a policy of 
"divide and rule" and thereby maintaining its stranglehold over 
India. It is stated that when the speech of the Prime Minister 
was over, Mahatma Gandhi declared that they had "come to 
the parting of ways" and their ways would hereafter ‘'take 
different directions." 

Gandhiji's Return and After 

Mahatma Gandhi came back to India on December 28, 
1931. On December 29, he sent a telegram to the Viceroy in 
which he expressed his great concern over the happenings in 
the country. He particularly referred to the uncalled for 
shootings and arrests. In his reply, the Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy justified the stand of the Government. 

Lord Willingdon and his Government believed that Lord 
Irwin had committed an error in negotiating with the Congress 
and signing a truce and they had no intention of repeating the 
same. The Viceroy was "perfectly clear as I have always been 
that Gandhi is a sort of Jekyll and Hyde and while he may 
possibly have his saint-like side, on the other he is the most 
Machiavellian bargaining little political humbug I have ever 
come across." When Gandhiji asked for an interview with 
the Viceroy, he was asked first to repudiate his colleagues and 
to agree not to discuss Bengal, the U. P. and the North-West- 
Frontier Province >fhere also a number of stern ordinances 
had been imposed and Abdul Ghalfar Khan had been arrested. 
These terms could not be acceptable to Gandhiji. When the 
Working Committee decided on a resumption of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, Gandhiji, Patel and other leading Congressmen were 
arrested. On January 4, 1932, the Government of India issued 
four ordinances, viz.. The Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, Unlawful Association Ordi¬ 
nance and Prevention of Molestation and Boycott Ordinance. 
Whithin a short time, the number of ordinances reached 
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thirteen. The scope of these ordinances was very comprehen¬ 
sive and they covered “almost every activity of Indian life”. 
Even Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, was made 
to admit that those Ordinances were “very drastic and severe”. 
The view of Winston Churchill was that the Ordinances were 
more drastic than any that were required “since the Mutiny”. 
A novel feature of one of the Ordinances was that the parents 
and guardians were to be punished for the offences committed 
by their children or wards. 

By January 10, 1932, all the leading Congressmen were behind 
the prison bars. Not only the Congress was declared illegal, 
but even those organisations which were in any way connected 
with it or were sympathetic towards it, were declared illegal. 
Youth leagues, students’ associations, national schools and 
institutions, Congress hospitals, Swadeshi concerns and libraries 
were all declared illegal There were hundreds of names of 
this kind in every Province. 

The action taken by the government in 1932 created a 
veritable reign of terror. There was no rule of law and there 
was no administration by civilised methods of the modern age. 
The British rulers in India sank to the level of the barbarous 
tyrants of the Medieval Age. The only parallel in modern 
Europe is to be found in the atrocities committed by Hitler and 
his associates in Germany.^ 

The India League sent a delegation consisting of a majority 
of Englishmen to India in 1932 in order to see with their own 
eyes as to what was happening in the country. That delega¬ 
tion of the India League submitted a Report and Bertrand 
Russell wrote a preface to that Report in which the following 
passage occurs : “There has been no lack of interest in the 
misdeeds of the Nazis in Germany; they have been fully report¬ 
ed in the Press and have been commented on with self- 
rigteous indignation. Few people in England realise that 
misdeeds quite so serious are being perpetrated by the British 
in India.” 

It is stated in the Report of the Delegation of the India 
League that in 1932 the Ordinances and Acts passed 
deprived Indian people of the rights of personal freedom and 
safeguards which most British people believe, existed under 

1. Lord Willingdon admitted that he was “becoming a sort of Mussolini 
in India.” The Homs Member of Government of India wrote, “We can, 
in my opinion, do without the goodwill of the Congress and in fact I do 
not believe for a moment that we shall ever have it, but we cannot 
afford to do without the confidence of those who have supported us 
during the long struggle against the Congress.” 
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British law everywhere. Martial law conditions prevailed in 
the country. There was suspension of the ordinary laws. 
There was the substitution of executive discretion in place of 
law. Soldiers were used for maintaining law and order and 
not the police. The use of armed police was a normal practice. 
The discretionary rule of the executive functioned primarily 
through the police. There were billeting, punitive fines and 
commandeering of supplies. There was the power to stop and 
search any person suspected of carrying arms or information. 
There was the blockading of areas. There was the control 
of information about the movements of individuals and 
sometimes of sections of population by means of passports, 
etc., even within a province. Special tribunals were set up to 
deal with the situation. Troops were quartered on peasant 
villages. There was firing by sentries on suspects and villagers 
who failed to answer a challenge. There was mass intimidation 
of the people by the display of armed force in the villages. 
Indemnity was given to ofiScials, both civil and military, for 
their official acts in advance. 

The government declared illegal and disapproved organisa¬ 
tions even if they were not afiiliated with the Congress. It 
confiscated the funds of the Congress and other disapproved 
organisations. It exercised the right of examination of accounts 
of those who were likely to subscribe to any Congress or its 
allied activities. The government arrested and imprisoned all 
Congress leaders whether they were of national, provincial 
or local importance. The government used excessive force in 
the dispersal of assemblies, and ill-treatment of prisoners in 
lock-ups and jails. There were mass punishments, punitive 
impositions, victimisation of neighbours, relatives, etc. There 
was confiscation of lands, cattle, utensils and personal belong¬ 
ing of the suspected people. Women and children were very 
badly treated. In certain cases, women were made naked, 
assaulted and raped. Severe penalties were imposed for 
technical breaches of the laws. Illegal police and executive 
action was taken against flag-hoisting, use of handspun cloth, 
closing of shops a^d participating in processions. Strict 
censorship of the Press was enforced. There was interception 
of correspondence and interference with travel, etc. People 
were imprisoned after summary trials or without trials. 
Searches were made with or without warrant. The holding of 
meetings and assembling of more than five persons was 
prohibited. There was surveillance over cNcry kind of 
meetings. Volunteers and those who were doing picketing 
work were beaten. People were externed and interned at the 
discretion of the executive. Police surveillance was resorted 
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to on an unprecedented scale. Property of the people was 
ruthlessly destroyed. Even social service and similar institu¬ 
tions were closed down by the government. 

The government took forcible possession of the offices of 
the Congress. Lathi charges were a common occurrence to 
disperse the crowds. Every e/fort was made to break the 
spirit of the people. Their cattle, household furniture, utensils, 
jewellery, etc. were either confiscated or destroyed. A deli¬ 
berate policy was followed by the government to make the lot 
of the political prisoners worse than that of the convicts A 
confidential circular was sent to all the prison authorities 
emphasising the fact that the prisoners of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience movement were to be dealt with severely. Whipping 
became a frequent punishment. Sir Samuel Hoare told the 
House of Commons that there was to be “no drawn battle 
this time.” 

In spite of repression, the movement continued. Meetings 
and demonstrations were held notwithstanding the restrictions 
imposed by the government. Liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops were picketed. The people refused to pay taxes The 
National Flag was hoisted on the government buildings. The 
boycott programme was very extensive, affecting even banks, 
insurance companies and the bullion exchanges. All British 
institutions were under intensive boycott. The no-tax campaign 
was also continued. 

When the time came for holding the Annual Session of the 
Congress in 1933, the government resorted to violence. Cal¬ 
cutta was to be the venue of the session. Although Congress 
Committees had been declared unlawful, it was considered to 
be lawful to hold a session. Congressmen were not concerned 
with legal interpretations. They were determined to have the 
annual session whether it was permitted by law or not. The 
government took all the precautions to see that the session was 
not held. The Reception Committee was declared unlawful. 
Its Chairman and Secretary were arrested. The police were 
authorised to arrest any person who was suspected of having 
any connection with the Congress. The Railway authorities 
were asked not ^o issue tickets to persons suspected to be 
delegates to the Congress. The people in Calcutta were 
warned against harbouring Congress delegates or giving a 
house for meetings of the Reception Committee. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the President designate, was informed by the 
District Magistrate of Allahabad that he would not be allowed 
to attend the session. All leading Congressmen of Calcutta, 
about 500, were taken into custody. Congressmen proceeding 
to Calcutta from different places were arrested on the way. 
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Madati Mohan Malaviya dehed the orders of the District 
Magistrate and left Allahabad but was arrested at Asansol. 
All the 59 parks of Calcutta were strongly guarded so that 
none of them could be used for the session. 

In spite of all the precautions taken by the government, out 
of 2,500 delegates who started for Calcutta, only about 1,000 
could be arrested on the way. The remaining 1,500 managed 
to reach Calcutta. While in Calcutta, they were belaboured, 
beaten and tortured for two days. An idea of their sufferings 
can be had from the following extract from a statement issued 
by Madan Mohan Malaviya: *'On the evening of March 30, 
89 delegates from the U.P., after having been taken into custody 
in the course of a police raid, were assaulted by European or 
Anglo-Indian police sergeants in the Lai Bazar Thana. The 
assault was wanton, brutal and evidently premeditated. Many 
of the delegates suffered severe contusions on their faces. 
They were belaboured with sticks and fists. Only a few of the 
sergeants had sticks; the main body of them used their fists. 
Blows were freely directed at the stomach, chest, face, eyes and 
head. Delegates who tottered under a blow which fell on the 
right side received another immediately on their left. When a 
prisoner, who had been cuffed in the stomach, placed his 
hands there, a shower of fists fell on his unprotected head and 
face. Anyone who lowered his head got a violent punch on 
his chin. Those who fell down under the assault were kicked 
with heavy boots. One delegate from Etawah who tried to 
protect his head with his hands was seized by several sergeants 
who dashed his head against a wall and kept him pressed to it 
by the throat. His head was badly injured and bled profusely. 
Several delegates were unconscious or semi-unconscious for a 
long time after the assault was over. Over a dozen delegates 
bled either from a torn lip, an injured eye, broken teeth or a 
broken head. The sergeants kept punctuating their brutelike 
beating with foul abuse. Every one of the delegates had per¬ 
force to pass through the double row of sergeants and none 
of them escaped the assault. Some of these men were permanent¬ 
ly disabled.” Similar^beating was given to delegates confined 
in two other police stations in Calcutta. 

In spite of all this, the Congress Session was held on 
March 31, 1933 punctually at 3.00 p.m. at the Esplanade, 
one of the busiest quarters of Calcutta, under the President¬ 
ship of Mrs Nellie Sen Qupta, wife of J. M. Sen Gupta, a 
front rank leader of the Congress. 250 deleg ites were present. 
She read out her presidential address confidently as if nothing 
was going to happen. Seven resolutions were passed before 
the police appeared. What happened then is described by 
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Madan Mohan Malaviya in these words ; “Eventually the police 
made a lathi charge, dispersed the huge crowd which had gather¬ 
ed and arrested the delegates. They bore the assault calmly. De¬ 
legate after delegate, as he stood up to move resolutions, was 
violently attacked by sergeants wielding lathis with all their might. 
One delegate, a Vakil from Arrah who kept persistently reading 
a resolution in spite of a shower of blows, had his spectacles 
broken and one of his eyes severely injured. The lathi blows 
were supplemented by kicking.” Mrs. Sen Gupta was sentenced 
to six months imprisonment. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya, in his Presidential Address, had 
written the following : “It is estimated that nearly 120,000 
persons including several thousand women and quite a number 
of children, have been arrested, and imprisoned during the last 
fifteen months. It is an open secret that when the government 
started repression, the official expectation was that they would 
crush the Congress in six weeks’ time. Fifteen months have 
not enabled the government to achieve the object. Twice 
fifteen months will not enable it to do so ” The comment 
of Subhas Bose is : “This was not the review made by a young 
hothead but by one of the oldest and most moderate leaders 
of the Congress. Consequently, the response made by the 
country to the Congress appeal in 1932 and 1933, in spite of 
lack of preparation, in spite of the sudden arrest of the organis¬ 
ers and financiers of the party early in January, 1932, and in 
spite of the diversion caused by the Mahatma’s fast in Septem¬ 
ber 1932 and the anti-untouchability campaign thereafter—can 
by no means be regarded as unsatisfactory.” 

On April 30, 1933, Gandhiji issued from jail his statement 
announcing his decision to go on an “unconditional and 
irrevocable fast” for 21 days commencing from May 8, 1933 for 
the “purification of self and associates and for greater vigilance 
and watchfulness” in the cause of Harijans or the depressed 
classes. The fast began on the appointed day and the govern¬ 
ment released him. On his release, Gandhiji suspended the 
movement for six weeks. He appealed to the government that 
“if they want real peace in the land, they should take advan¬ 
tage of this suspension and unconditionally discharge all 
civil resisters”. His contention ‘was that the movement could 
not be withdrawn so long as “Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive”. The reply of the government was that it 
was not prepared to negotiate with the Congress because mere 
suspension of the movement did not fulfil the conditions 
necessary for the release of political prisoners. 
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After six weeks, Gandhiji asked for an interview with the 
Viceroy, but he was informed that "*there can be no question 
of government holding conversation with a representative of 
an association which had not abandoned’* resistance to govern¬ 
ment. After consultation with the acting Congress President, 
M.S. Aney and other available leaders, Gandhiji announced 
the resumption of the movement. A new programme was 
announced by Aney. Individuals should oifer Civil Disobe¬ 
dience on their own responsibility. The movement should be 
open and secret methods should be abandoned. All Congress 
organisations including the office of the All-India Congress 
Committee should cease to exist for the time being, and in 
their places dictators should be appointed. Mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience including the no-tax or no-rent campaign was discon¬ 
tinued. 

The individual Civil Disobedience movement was to begin 
with Gandhiji on August 1, 1933. The government stopped 
the contemplated move by arresting Gandhiji on the previous 
night with 34 inmates of his Ashram. He was released after 
four days. An order was served on him to leave the limits 
of Yeravda village and reside in Poona. The order was dis¬ 
obeyed by him and he was arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment. The start having been given, hundreds of 
men and women came out offering individual Satyagraha and 
were arrested. Then there was a regular stream of civil 
resisters who kept the movement going from August 1933 to 
March 1934. 


Within a few days of his arrest and imprisonment, Gandhiji 
went on a 21-day fast. On August 23, 1933, his condition 
became serious and he was unconditionally released. 

The Civil Disobedience movement virtually ended on April 
7, 1934 when Gandhiji made the following statement: “After 
much searching of my heart, 1 have arrived at the conclusion 
that in the present circumstances only one and that myself and 
no other, should for the time being, bear the responsibility of 
civil resistance if if is to succeed as a means of achieving Puma 
Swaraj .... Henceforth therefore all who have been impelled 
to civil resistance for Swaraj under my advice, directly given or 
indirectly inferred, will please desist from civil resistance. I 
am quite convinced that this is the best course in the interest 
of India’s fight for freedom.’’ A meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee met on May 18 and 19,1933 at Patna 
and ratified the decision. 

About the Civil Disobedience movement. Sir Penderel 
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Moon writes, *‘lt was an inglorious end to a movement that 
had made some impression in its first phase, but which from 
1932 onwards certainly did not ‘touch the hearts of the rulers’ 
and achieved nothing at ail. Gandhi had not wished it to be 
restarted in 1932, but he could not easily reconcile himself to 
the humiliation of calling it off without obtaining any conces¬ 
sion at all from the government; and so it lingered on without 
guidance or purpose, while he turned away to his campaign 
against Untouchubility.”* 

However, Dr. R. C. Majumdar does not accept this view. 
His contention is that in spite of his failure to achieve the 
goal of independence, the Civil Disobedience movement had a 
great value and importance in India’s struggle for Swaraj. 
It demonstrated the awakening of the political consciousness 
among the masses to a degree undreamt of before either by 
the friends or foes of India. It also gave evidence of the 
high moral inspiration and unflinching courage infused among 
the people by Gandhiji which gave men strength to endure 
sufferings for the cause of the country to an extent which 
appears incredible to ordinary reasoning. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
call to the people for sufferings and sacrifice found a response 
in the hearts of men and women of India to a degree which 
ensured the success of India’s struggle for freedom. Indirectly, 
the Civil Disobedience movement fully exposed the real nature 
of British rule in India in all its naked hideousness and lowered 
its moral prestige in the eyes of the whole world. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore rightly said that it was a great moral defeat 
for Europe and Asia could now afford to look down on Europe 
where before she looked up.** 

Dr Tara Chand writes that the period between 1924 and 
1935 marked a great advance towards the goal of independence. 
In 1924 when the Central Assembly demanded the appointment 
of a round table conference to revise the Government of India 
Act 1919, the Government summarily rejected the resolution 
and appointed a departmental committee to look into the 
working of the Act to rectify any defects that might have been 
revealed in its working during the last three years. In 1935, 
the government had been forced to admit the need of conceding 
Dominion Status with safeguards. However, it was not a 
willing admission and the ruling party in office was very 
reluctant to adopt the method of consultation with the Indian 
subjects on equal terms in place of imposing their will on 

♦ Gandhi and Modern Indian p. 178-79. 

** History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. Ill, p. 380 81. 
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them. It was not possible to revert to ths position before 
1930. Even in 1936, the goal seemed far away and the 
journey long. For the people of India the period was 
filled with unusual stir and excitement. Events which featured 
in the titanic struggle were full of passion and drama. The 
movement surged forward and receded back, and although it 
did not immediately achieve the goal, it transformed India. 
It started with a march led by Gandhiji to the seashore and 
spread like a forest fire all over the country. The government 
regarded it as a war which aimed at the termination or British 
rule in India. The nationalist press noticed this incident as 
war news. Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Willingdon tried to 
crush the Congress and mobilised all the forces of the govern¬ 
ment to achieve their purpose. They repudiated the policy 
adopted by Benn and Irwin, the former Secretary of State for 
India and the Viceroy of India, and refused to admit the right 
of the Congess to interfere with the work of the government 
or to question the propriety of its measures. Considered from 
the short-term point of view, the victory was with the govern¬ 
ment. The aggressive civil disobedient movement was crushed. 
Gandhiji was obliged to suspend the mass activity although he 
did not abandon the right of the people to resort to breaking 
of laws enforced by an alien government. However, the move¬ 
ment made it clear that a temporary halt in activity could not 
be interpreted as a sign of permanent peace. The policy of 
the government had challenged the self-respect of the people. 
It evoked a reaction which brought about a permanent change 
in the character and outlook of India. The whirlwind move¬ 
ment roused the masses to obey willingly their chosen leaders 
rather than unwillingly the foreign rulers, thus justifying their 
demand for self-government. Qualities of fearlessness, self- 
reliance and sacrifice were evoked, providing the virtues which 
lie at the foundation of freedom. Faith in British promises 
and goodwill was completely shattered and independence was 
eagerly sought by all sections of the people. The most astonish¬ 
ing fact of the upheaval was the sudden uprise of Indian 
women who went to jails in large numbers. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT (1935) 

In the words of Prof Percival Spear, “unlike the Montford 
Reforms of 1921 or anything that was done after World War II, 
the Government of India Act of 1935 was enacted from strength. 
It could be said that after both World Wars, Britain was too 
enfeebled to take an uncompromising stand. But in the thir¬ 
ties, she had recovered from World War I, was emerging from 
the Great Depression and had just defeated the strongest 
frontal attack on the Indian Government authority since the 
mutiny. There was no compelling force dictating concession or 
constitutional advance. What was done was done through con¬ 
viction and might be said to represent a minimum rather than 
a maximum. That was why there was an air of solidity about 
the Act and why its major features proved to be so fruitful in 
the future. It was generally realised that there could be no 
going back on it. The Act was the constructive half of the 
dual policy of suppression of Congress defiance and advance 
towards self-government. It was meticulously drawn up and 
represented, in effect, a draft Constitution for an Indian Domi¬ 
nion. It was made easy to fill in gaps later; old features which 
were left such as the Office of the Secretary of State, could be 
lopped off* without difficulty, and provision was made for a 
measure of change within the Constitution. The London con¬ 
nection began tq^ assume the appearance of legal umbilical cord 
which could be snipped at the right moment.” 

All-India Federation 

The Act provided for an All-India Federation. The question 
of a federation for India presented a peculiar problem on 
account of the disparity between the Indian States and the pro¬ 
vinces of British India. The Indian States were under the 
complete control of the Political Department of the Government 
of India, but the provinces had some sort of a democratic 
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government. The Act provided that all the provinces were to 
join the Indian Federation automatically. Entry into the federa¬ 
tion was to be a voluntary act on the part of the ruler of each 
state, however small and insignificant his state might be. At 
the time of joining the federation, the ruler of the state was to 
execute an Instrument of Accession in favour of the Crown. 
On the acceptance of that Instrument, the state was to 
become a unit of the federation. The Crown whs forbidden to 
accept any Instrument of Accession if its terms appeared to be 
inconsistent with the scheme of the Federation. While the pro¬ 
vinces were to be alike in respect of the position and quantum 
of legislative and executive powers in the federation, the states 
were to differ regarding the extent of their powers in the federa¬ 
tion. The extent of the federal jurisdiction in the states was to 
depend solely upon the transfer of powers made by their respec¬ 
tive rulers through their Instrument of Accession. The Instru¬ 
ment was to authorise the various federal authorities to exercise 
their respective functions under the Act in relation to a parti¬ 
cular state. It was to be the duty of the ruler of the state to see 
that due effect was given within his state to the provisions of 
the Act in so far as those provisions were made applicable by 
virtue of the Instrument. The ruler was authorised to extend the 
functions of the federal authority in respect of the state by 
another Instrument but no subsequent Instrument could de¬ 
crease the scops of the authority of the federation as provided 
by the original Instrument of Accession. 

The Indian States were to send 125 members to the Federal 
Assembly and 104 members to the Council of State. The pro¬ 
vinces were to send 250 members to the Federal Assembly and 
156 members to the Council of State. The members from the 
Indian States were to be nominated by the rulers but those from 
the provinces were to be elected on communal basis. The func¬ 
tions of the Crown with regard to the Indian States were to be 
performed in India by the Viceroy himself. 

The Indian Federation as provided by the Government of 
India Act 1935 was different from the other federal systems. 
There was no simple division of powers between the Centre and 
the units. The Act provided for thrqe lists : Federal List, Pro¬ 
vincial List and Concurrent List The Federal Government was 
authorised to pass laws on the subjects given in the Federal 
List. The subjects given in the Provincial List were within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. As regards 
the Concurrent List, both the Federal Legislature and the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures could pass laws on the subjects given in that 
list. However, if a law was passed by the Federal Legislature 
on any subject given in the Concurrent List, the Provincial 
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Legislature could not make laws on the same subject afterwards. 
As regards the residuary powers, the Governor-General in his 
discretion was given the power to decide to which of the three 
lists a particular subject was to be allotted. 

Dyarchy at the Centre 

The Act provided for dyarchy at the Centre, Certain federal 
subjects were reserved in the hands of the Governor-General to 
be administered by him with the assistance of not more than 
three Counsellors to be appointed by him. Those subjects were 
Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and the Admin¬ 
istration of Tribal Areas. In the administration of other federal 
subjects, the Governor-General was to be aided and advised by 
a Council of Ministers whose number was not to exceed 10. 
The federal ministry was to administer all the federal depart¬ 
ments except the above-mentioned reserved departments. The 
federal ministry was to be formed on the usual Cabinet lines 
except that it was to include the representatives of the important 
minorities. The Governor-General was instructed by an Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions to secure such representation to the best 
of his ability. In spite of the composite character of the ministry, 
responsibility was to be collective. The ministry was to be 
responsible to the federal legislature. 

Position of Governor-General 

The Governor-General was required to act in three different 
capacities. Ordinarily, he was to acton the advice of his 
ministers with regard to all subjects other than the reserved 
subjects. When he acted on the advice of his ministers, he acted 
as a constitutional head. He was also required to act in his 
individual judgement. When he did so. he was required to 
consult his ministers but it was not binding on him to act upon 
their advice. The Governor-General acted in his individual 
judgement while performing his special responsibilities. Those 
were the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of 
India, prevcntion4)f any grave menace to the peace and tranquil¬ 
lity of India or any part of India, safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities, the legitimate rights of the public 
servants and their dependents; the interests of the Indian States 
and the dignity of their rulers, prevention of commercial discri¬ 
mination and discriminatory taxation against goods of British 
origin or Burmese origin and the securing of the due discharge 
of his discretionary powers. 

While acting in his discretion, the Governor-General was 
not required even to consult his ministers and the question of 
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acting upon their advice did not arise at all. While doing so, 
he could act in an arbitrary manner. The Governor-General 
acted in his discretion while administering the reserved depart¬ 
ments of Defence, External AiTairs. Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
the Tribal Areas. He also acted in the same capacity while 
appointing the three Counsellors. He appointed and dismissed 
his ministers and presided oyer their meetings in his discretion. 
In the same capacity, he was authorised to issue two kinds of 
ordinances. One type of ordinance could be issued by him at 
any time and that lasted for six months. The other type of 
ordinance was to be issued only when the legislature was not 
sitting. The Governor-General was given the power to issue 
what was known as Governor-Generars Acts. But those Acts 
had to be forwarded to the Secretary of State for India. The 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion was 
required for introduction of certain bills in the federal legisla¬ 
ture and the provincial legislatures. He was authorised to stop 
the discussion of any bill at any time by the legislature. He 
could withhold his assent to a bill passed by the legislature or 
send the same back for reconsideration or reserve the same for 
the consideration of His Majesty. He was given control over 
about 80% of the federal budget. The non-votable items of the 
budget formed a major part of the budget He could, in his 
discretion, send any instructions to the Governors and it was 
the special responsibility of the Governors to carry them out. 
He could suspend the Constitution in his discretion. He was 
given the authority to summon, prorogue or dissolve the federal 
assembly. He could summon both Houses for a joint sitting. 
He could address the legislature or send certain messages 
regarding a certain bill. 

Federal Legislature 

The Federal Legislature was to be bicameral consisting of a 
Federal Assembly and the Council of State. The Federal Assem¬ 
bly was to have a life of five years from the date of its first 
meeting. On the expiry of that period, it was automatically dis¬ 
solved. However, the Governor-General was given the power to 
extend its life. The Council of State was to be a permanent body 
of which one-third members were to retire after every three 
years. The members from the Indian States were to be nomi¬ 
nated by the rulers. The representatives of British India were 
to be elected. The Hindu, Muslim and Sikh members were to 
be elected on communal lines. While the members of the Council 
of State were to be directly elected, those of the Federal 
Assembly were to be indirectly elected. 

The powers of the Federal Legislature were severely restricted. 
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There were certain subjects on which neither the federal 
legislature nor the provincial legislatures could legislate. The 
federal legislature was debarred from making any law aflecting 
the Sovereign or the Royal family or the succession to the 
throne or suzerainty of the Crown over any part of India or law 
of British nationality or the Army Act, the Air Force Act or 
the law of Prize Courts. The federal legislature could not 
make any law amending any of the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1935 or any Order-in-Council made under 
it or any rules made thereunder by the Secretary of State for 
India or the Governor-General or a Governor in his discretion 
or in the exercise of his individual judgement. It could not 
make any law affecting the prerogative right of the Crown to 
grant special leave to appeal to the Privy Council excepting so 
far as that was expressly permitted by the Act. It could not 
make any legislation which discriminated against the British 
interests in commercial and other spheres. There were a large 
number of subjects of vital importance on which initiation of 
legislation required the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. There weie many non-votable items in the budget 
over which the federal legislature had absolutely no control. If 
any item of the budget was rejected by the federal assembly, the 
same could be put before the Council of State if the Governor- 
General so directed. If the two Houses of the federal legisla¬ 
ture differed with respect to any demand, the Governor-General 
was required to summon a joint sitting for voting on the demand 
and the decision of the majority was to prevail. The Governor- 
General was given the power to summon a joint sitting of the 
two Houses of the federal legislature when a Bill passed by one 
House, was rejected by the other or was amended in a form to 
which the first House was not agreeable. After a bill was passed 
by both Houses of the federal legislature, the Governor-General 
in his discretion could assent to it or veto it or send it back for 
reconsideration to the federal legislature or reserve it for His 
Majesty’s consideration. The Act assented to by the Governor- 
General could be disallowed within a year by the King-in- 
Council. 

The Act providicl for the establishment of a Federal Court 
of India with jurisdiction over the states and the provinces. The 
Federal Court was to consist of a Chief Justice and two puisne 
judges. It was given both original and appellate powers. It 
was the duty of the Federal Court to interpret the constitution 
and to see that the provinces and the Federal Legislature acted 
within the spheres reserved for them by the Act. However, the 
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last word in that matter was to be said by the Privy Council 
sitting in London. 

Advisors of Secretary of State 

The Act abolished the Indian Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. This body had been set up in 1858 to assist 
the Secretary of State for India in the discharge of his duties. 
There had been a lot of criticism about its composition and its 
actual role and consequently the same was abolished by the 
new Act. The Secretary of State for India was to be assisted 
in future by an Advisory Body consisting of not less than three 
and not more than six advisers. At least half of those advisers 
were to be those persons who had held office in India for at 
least 10 years and who had not left India for more than two 
years at the time of their appointment. They were to hold 
office for five years. They could not sit in Parliament. Their 
function was merely advisory and as a rule, the Secretary of 
State was required to secure the concurrence of at least one-half 
of the advisers. The Act provided that “it shall be in the dis¬ 
cretion of the Secretary of State whether or not he consults his 
advisers in any matter, and if so, whether he consults them 
individually and whether or not he acts in accordance with any 
advice given to him by them.” 

Position of Governor 

The position of the Governor under the Act resembled that 
of the Governor-General although it differed a little on account 
of the introduction of provincial autonomy. The Governor 
was required to act in three different capacities. Ordinarily, he 
was to act according to the advice of his ministers. When he 
did so, he acted as a constitutional head and his position could 
be compared to the Lieutenant-Governor of a Canadian prov¬ 
ince. He was also authorised to act in his individual judgement. 
While doing so, he had to listen to the advice of his ministers 
but it was up to him to accept their advice or not. He acted in 
his individual judgement while performing his special responsi¬ 
bilities which were the prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of the province or any part of it, 
safeguarding the rights and legitimate interests of the public 
servants and their dependents, the rights and interests of the 
Indian States and the dignity of their rulers and the legitimate 
interests of the minorities, administration of partially excluded 
areas, prevention of commercial discrimination against English¬ 
men and their goods and the execution of the orders and direc¬ 
tions of the Governor-General issued by him in his discretion. 
It was the duty of the Governor of the Central Provinces to see 
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that a reasonable share of the proviacial revenues was spent for 
the benefit of the people of Berar. Likewise, it was the duty of 
the Governor of Sind to secure the proper administration of the 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Scheme. 

The Governor was to act in his discretion in the following 
cases. He was to appoint and dismiss ministers. This was a 
very substantial power and it was actually exercised by the Gov¬ 
ernors of Bengal and the North-West-Frontier Province to ex¬ 
clude one party and to keep the other party in power. He was 
to preside over the meetings of the Council of Ministers. 
While doing so, he could influence the deliberations and conclu¬ 
sions of the ministers. That was particularly due to his 
great administrative experience. He could issue two kinds 
of ordinances. One kind of ordinance could be issued by 
him at any time and that lasted for six months. The other type 
of ordinance was to be issued only when the legislature was not 
sitting. The Governor could also issue what were known as 
Governor’s Acts. In certain cases, the previous sanction of the 
Governor was required for the introduction of certain bills in 
the Provincial Legislature. He could stop the discussion of any 
bill in the legislature at any time. Even when the bill was pass¬ 
ed, he could veto it or send the same back for reconsideration 
by the legislature. He could reserve a bill for the assent of the 
Governor-General. He appointed the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Public Service Commission. He was given many powers 
regarding the police force and also the authority to suppress the 
terrorists. The Governor was to decide which items of expen¬ 
diture were to be regarded as “expenditure charged upon reve¬ 
nues of the province.’’ Those items were taken out of the con¬ 
trol of the provincial legislature. The non-votable items formed 
about 40% of the budget. If the whole or any part of the bud¬ 
get was rejected, the Governor was given the authority to re¬ 
store the same. Under Section 93 of the Act, a Governor could 
suspend the constitution and take over the administration of the 
province in his own hands. 

Position of Provincitl Ministers 

The position of the provincial ministers under the new Act 
was certainly superior to that under the Government of India 
Act 1919. There were no reserved departments and the Gover¬ 
nor was expected to carry on the administration of the province 
according to the advice of the ministers. It was laid down 
in the Instrument of Instructions that the Governor was to 
summon that person to form the ministry who could be expect¬ 
ed to command a majority in the provincial legislature. The 
other ministers were to be appointed by the Governor on the 
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advice of the Chief Minister. It was the duty of the Governor 
to see that the minorities were given representation in the minis- 
t^. If a person was not a member of the legislature at the 
time of his appointment as a minister, he was to get 
himself elected within six months of his appointment. The 
Governors were instructed to encourage collective responsibility 
among the ministers. They were allowed to preside over the 
meetings of the council of ministers. 

However, it cannot be denied that the powers of the minis¬ 
ters were limited. They did not enjoy complete autonomy in 
the provincial held. The enormous powers of the Governor 
were responsible for the weakness of the position of the minis¬ 
ters. The Governor had many legislative powers and those 
powers naturally restricted the legislative control of the minis¬ 
ters. The Governor may not allow a particular bill to be intro¬ 
duced in the legislature. He may veto a bill which had been 
passed by the legislature on the initiative of the ministry. He 
may stop the discussion of any bill at any time. The issuing of 
ordinances and Governor’s Acts also limited the scope of the 
legislative powers of the ministers. The same could be said 
about finance. The ministers were not given a free hand in the 
matter of proposing new taxes. A Governor may not give his 
sanction to a bill for that purpose. The ministers had no con¬ 
trol over 40% of the budget which was non-votable. A Gover¬ 
nor could dismiss the ministers and that was actually done in 
many cases. Fazlul Haq, the Chief Minister of Bengal, was 
unceremoniously dismissed by the Governor in 1943. Allah 
Bux, the Chief Minister of Sind, was dismissed because he gave 
up the title of Khan Bahadur and also did not approve of the 
repressive policy of the government. The Governor of the 
Punjab dismissed Shaukat Hayat Khan, the son of Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan. 

Different views were expressed regarding the position of the 
ministers under the Act of 1935. Lord Zetland’s view was : 
“Let it not be supposed that the field of Government is to be 
divided into two parts, in which the governor and the ministry 
operate separately at the risk of clashes between them. The 
essence of the new constitution is that the initiative and respon¬ 
sibility for the whole of the government of province, though in 
form vesting in the Governor, passes to the ministry as soon as 
it takes office.” Sir Maurice Hallet, Governor of U.P., says : 
“After all, the relations of a Governor with his ministers were 
not those of a master and his servants; rather they are partners 
in a common enterprise—the good government of the province.” 
The true position was that the actual position of the ministry 
depended upon its party strength in the legislature and the per¬ 
sonality of the members who constituted the ministry. In the 
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last analysis, much depended upon the personal equation. 
Provincial Legislatures 

The Government of India Act 1935 did not set up Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures of a uniform pattern. The six provinces of 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Madras and Bombay were given 
two chambers each, while the legislatures of the Punjab, Sind, 
North-West Frontier Province, Orissa and C.P. had only one 
chamber. Where there were two chambers, they were called 
Provincial Legislative Assembly and Provincial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. Where there was only one House, it was called the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. While all the members were elected, 
some of the members of the Council were nominated. The size 
of the provincial Assemblies varied from province to province. 

It was 215 for Madras, 175 for Bombay and Puiyab, 250 for 
Bengal, 228 for U.P., 152 for Bihar, 112 for C.P. and Berar, 
108 for Assam, 50 for North-West Frontier Province and 60 
each for Orissa and Sind. The seats in the various provinces 
were distributed according to the Communal Award as amend¬ 
ed by the Poona Pact. Some seats were known as general 
seats out of which some were reserved for the Scheduled Castes. 
Separate representation on communal lines was given to the 
Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and the Indian 
Christians. Some seats were reserved for commerce, industry, 
mining and plantation, landholders, labour and universities. 
Europeans in Bengal were given the highest representation. The 
landholders both in U.P. and Madras got 6 seats each. 90 
seats were given in Bengal to commerce, industry, mining and 
plantation. In Bengal, out of a total of 78 seats given to the 
Hindus, 30 were reserved for the Scheduled Castes. The life of 
Assembly was fixed at live years but the same could be dis¬ 
solved earlier. It could also be extended beyond the period 
of five years. The first general elections were held in 1937 and 
the next elections were held not earlier than 1945. The maxi¬ 
mum number of seats for a Provincial Legislative Council was 
56 in Madras, 30 in Bombay. 65 in Bengal, 60 in U.P., 30 in 
Bihar and 22 in Assanlf Out of a total of 56 seats in Madras, 
10 were filled up by the Governor through nomination. The 
general seats for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U.P., Bihar and 
Assam were 35, 20, 10, 34, 9 and 10 respectively. The Mus¬ 
lims were given 17 seats each in Bihar and U.P. In Bengal and 
Bihar, 27 and 12 seats were filled by the Legislative Assemblies 
of those provinces. Some seats were reserved for Europeans 
and Indian Christians. The Provincial Legislative Council 
was a permanent body. The tenure of office of members was 9 
years and one-third of them were to retire after every three years. 
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Nature and Working of Provincial Autonomy 

It is true that provincial autonomy as introduced by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, was a definite improvement 
on the system set up by the Government of India Act 1919, but 
it is not correct to presume that ptovincial autonomy was intend¬ 
ed to establish a full-fledged responsible government in the 
provinces. If that had been the intention, the authors of the 
Government of India Act 1935 would have chosen to use a dif¬ 
ferent terminology. The fact is that the British Government did 
not intend to give full responsible government in the provinces. 
This is clear from the large number of discretionary powers 
given to the Governors. The same intention becomes clear 
when we consider the nature and extent of the special responsi¬ 
bilities of the Governors. If the Governors were expected to 
play the role of the guardians of the British interests and other 
vested interests in India, that was bound to atfect adversely the 
position of the ministers. Lord Zetland who was the Secretary 
of State for India in 1937, rightly pointed out that the British 
Parliament reserved to itself a potential measure of control in a 
certain limited and clearly defined sphere. While performing 
their special responsibilities, the Governors were responsible to 
the British Parliament for acts of commission and omission. It 
was pointed out by critics that provincial autonomy was merely 
a farce and far from a living reality. It has also been charao 
terised as merely a sham. 

General elections were held in the beginning of 1937 and in 
spite of its criticism of the Government of India Act 1935, the 
Indian National Congress took part in those elections. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was the President of the Congress at that time and 
he made a whirlwind tour of the country and carried the mes¬ 
sage of the Congress to every nook and corner of the country. 
The people also responded to the national call and the result 
was that the Congress was able to secure a clear majority in 6 
provinces, viz., U.P., Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, Madras and C.P. 
Although the Congress was the largest single party in the legis¬ 
latures of Assam, Bengal and the North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, on the whole it was in a minority. The Congress did not 
do well in the Punjab and Sind. The Unionist Party in the 
Punjab was able to secure 106 seats out of a total of 175 and it 
was not under the thumb of the Muslim League. On the whole, 
the Muslim League secured 51 seats out of a total of 485 seats 
reserved for the Muslims in British India. It was found that 
the Muslim League was stronger in the Hindu-majority prov¬ 
inces than in the Muslim*majority provinces. The Liberals did 
not fare well in the elections. The Justice Party was ousted 
from power in the Madras Presidency. The Congress got 159 
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seats and the Justice Party 21. 

It is true that the Congress fought elections and won them 
but there was a difference of opinion among the Congressmen 
with regard to the future course of action to be adopted. One 
school of thought led by Sardar Patel, Dr Rajendra Prasad and 
C. Rajagopalachari was in favour of accepting office under 
the new constitution with the object of strengthening the hands 
of the Congress in its struggle for national freedom. The other 
school led by Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose was 
not in favour of accepting office as that was likely to lessen the 
zeal for its light for India’s freedom. Mahatma Gandhi inter¬ 
vened and a compromise was arrived at. The All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee passed a resolution on August 30, 1937 autho¬ 
rising and allowing the “acceptance of office in the provinces 
where Congress commands majority in the legislature, provided 
that ministerships should not be accepted unless the leader of 
the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and able to 
state publicly that the Governor will not use his special 
powers of interference or set aside the advice of the ministers 
in regard to their constitutional activities.” 

The Governors were not prepared to act as constitutional 
heads and hence refused to give the required assurance to the 
Congress majority provinces. Interim ministries were set up 
in the Congress majority provinces to carry on the work for the 
time being. The minority ministries could not hope to last as 
they could not face the provincial legislative assemblies on 
account of the majority being with the Congress. In the non- 
Congress provinces, popular ministries began to function from 
April 11, 1937. However, the deadlock in the Congress majority 
provinces did not last long. Lord Linlithgow, Governor- 
General of India, declared in a broadcast speech on June 21, 
1937 that “there is no foundation for any suggestion that a 
Governor is free or is entitled or would have the power to inter¬ 
fere with the day-to-day administration of a province outside 
the limited range of the responsibilities resting on him. These 
special responsibilityyes are restricted in scope to the narrowest 
limits possible. Even so limited as they are, the Governor will 
at all times be concerned to carry his ministers with him, while 
in other spheres in the held of their ministerial responsibility, it 
is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his 
ministers, even though for whatever reasons he may not be him¬ 
self wholly satished that that advice is in the circumstances 
necessarily and decisively the right advice.” The conciliatory 
speech of the Governor-General was welcomed by the Con¬ 
gress and consequently its Working Committee passed the 
following resolution at Wardha on July 7,1937: “The Committee 
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feels, however, that the situation created as a result of the 
circumstances and events that have since occurred warrants the 
belief that it will not be easy for the Governors to use their 
special powers. The Committee has resolved that Congressmen 
be permitted to accept office where they may be invited thereto, 
but it desires to make it clear that the office has to be accepted 
and utilised for the purpose of working it in accordance with 
the lines laid down in the Congress Election Manifesto and to 
further in every way the Congress policy of combating the new 
Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive pro¬ 
gramme on the other.” The resolution was in fact a turning 
point in the history of the Congress. So far it had always been 
in the opposition but now it decided to take up the responsi¬ 
bilities of office. 

It is said that when the Congress decided to form ministries, 
the Muslim League offered to join on certain terms and con¬ 
ditions but the Congress decided not to form coalition minis¬ 
tries. There were many reasons for their decision. The 
Congress was going to accept office to carry on the struggle for 
freedom and to pass constructive legislation. In the case of a 
coalition, there was every possibility of conflict and friction 
between the Congress and the Muslim League members. The 
Congress was bound to pass legislation in the interests of the 
peasants and workers and those were bound to be opposed by 
the vested interests in the Muslim League. There was always 
the danger of obstruction and delay. To quote Jawaharlal 
Nehru, ‘‘There might even be intrigues with the government 
over the heads of other ministers. A joint front against British 
authority was essential. Any breach in it could be harmful to 
our cause. There would have been no binding cement, no 
common loyalty, no united objective and individual ministers 
would have looked and pulled in different directions.” 

The Congress was not opposed to cooperation from other 
parties but it insisted that the Muslim group in the legislature 
must stop functioning as a separate group and it must come 
under the control and discipline of the Congress High Com¬ 
mand. The Muslim League Parliamentary Board in U.P. should 
be dissolved and no candidate should be put up by the Board 
at any subsequent election. The 'Muslim League refused to 
accept those terms and there the matter ended. 

However, the refusal of the Congress to form coalition 
ministries with the Muslim League led to very unfortunate 
results. Mr M.A. Jinnah described the Congress as “drunk 
with power.” To quote Mr Jinnah, “On the very threshold of 
what little power and responsibility is given, the majority 
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community has clearly shown that Hindustan is for the Hindus.’* 
Hardly the Congress had been in office for a few months, 
Mr Jinnah and his lieutenants began to talk of the atrocities 
committed on the Muslims in the Congress majority provinces. 
The Muslim League appointed an Enquiry Committee to find 
out the grievances of the Muslims in Congress provinces and 
the report was published towards the end of 1938 and is known 
as the Pirpur Report. It was declared in the Report that par¬ 
liamentary government was not workable in the country. The 
Muslims were not given appointments according to their popu¬ 
lation and importance. “The flag, the anthem, the reverence 
paid to Mr Gandhi, the emphasis laid by the Mahatma himself 
on cow protection, all these are evidence of a deliberate and 
far-reaching attack on the civic and cultural rights of the Mus¬ 
lim community, but its most insidious feature is the attempt to 
extend the use of Hindi at the expense of Urdu.” The Bihar 
Working Committee of the provincial Muslim League also 
appointed an Enquiry Committee and the report which it sub¬ 
mitted is known as the Shareef Report. In 1939, Fazl-ul Huq 
issued a statement to the press which was embodied later on in 
a pamphlet entitled, “Muslim Sufferings Under C'ongress Rule”. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad who was the President of the Congress at 
that time, challenged Mr Jinnah to put all the charges before 
the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India for decision but 
the offer was refused by Mr Jinnah. The view of Sir Harry 
Haig, Governor of U.P., was that “in dealing with communal 
issues, the ministers had clearly acted with impartiality and a 
desire to do what was fair,” The verdict of Coupland is that 
the charges “were not very numerous, considering the vast 
areas concerned. Many of them were relatively trivial in 
character and similar incidents had been occurring from time to 
time for many years past.” 

It must be conceded that the Governors played their part 
well. Even Mahatma Gandhi admitted in 1939 that the 
Governors had “played the game.” They did not interfere in 
the day-to-day affairs of the provincial administration and left 
the initiative in the hands of the ministers. The latter also 
tried to remain within the bounds of the Act and did not give 
anv provocation to the Governors. Sir Roger Lumbly observed : 
“The Governor must preserve the spirit in which the constitu¬ 
tion was conceived which was the spirit of self-government. He 
must be equipped to discharge the special functions laid on him, 
but without, as far as he can make it possible, disturbing that 
spirit. He has his own contribution to make, if he can, to the 
success of the government and he must remain impartial, a 
neutral in politics, not a protagonist.” In the case of Bihar 
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and U.P., differences arose between the Governor and the 
Congress ministries on the question of release of political pri¬ 
soners. The Governors refused to release them on the ground 
timt peace and tranquillity of India as a whole was likely to be 
disturbed thereby. When the Governor-General consulted the 
other provinces, they also opposed the release of the political 
prisoners in Bihar and U.P. The result was that the Congress 
ministries in those two provinces resigned and thus a deadlock 
was created. As the Government of India was not prepared 
to take the matter to extremes, a via media was found out to 
suit both the parties. It was decided to allow the release of 
the political prisoners but the same was to be done in stages. 
It was declared that the cases of the individual prisoners were 
to be examined on merits before their release. The result was 
that the British Government was able to save its face and the 
Congress ministries were able to release the political prisoners. 
The Congress ministries in Bihar and U P. resumed office under 
the changed circumstances but this had a very salutary effect on 
the other Governors. Trouble arose in Orissa when a subordi¬ 
nate bureaucratic official was appointed the Governor of that 
Province. In the case of C.P., the Governor used his discre¬ 
tionary powers and dismissed the ministry. 

The Governor of the Punjab played an important part in 
the administration of the province. When he vvas consulted by 
the Governor-General on the question of the release of polit¬ 
ical prisoners in Bihar and U.P., he wrote back saying that 
peace and tranquillity of his province was likely to be disturbed 
if the political prisoners were released. This was done by the 
Governor without consulting the Chief Minister or the members 
of his Cabinet. Chief Minister Sir Sikander Hayat Khan ad¬ 
mitted in the Assembly that he had not been consulted at all. 
There was no relaxation of the police and secret service Raj in 
the Punjab and Bengal. In Bengal, thousands of people were 
put behind the bars without any trial. The Muslim League 
ministry was put in office by the Governor in an arbitrary 
manner. The Chief Minister was asked by the Governor either 
to resign voluntarily or face dismissal. Dr Shyama Prasad Mu- 
kherjee rightly pointed out that the right place for the Governor 
of Bengal was on the Muslim League benches. The Governor 
of North-West Frontier Province kept the Muslim League 
ministry in power by not summoning the legislature and also by 
keeping the Congress members of the Assembly in jail. He 
refused to give assent to the Bill passed by the legislature. 
Chief Minister Allah Baksh of Sind was dismissed by the 
Governor on the ground that he had given up his title of Khan 
Bahadur. This was done in spite of the fact that he had the 
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backing of the majority of the legislature at the time of his 
dismissal.' 

In the Congress majority provinces, some healthy conven¬ 
tions were set up. The ministers acted upon the principle of 
collective responsibility. The Congress ministry in Assam set 
up the convention that the ministry should resign if a bill intro¬ 
duced by it was rejected by the legislature. Except in the case 
of Orissa, the Congress ministries included members of the 
minority communities. The Governors continued to preside 
over the meetings of the provincial ministries. That was not 
liked by the Congrees ministries. The result was that before 
going to the meetings to be presided over by the Governors, 
the Congress ministries met separately and arrived at their own 
conclusions. Then the same matter was put before the Gover¬ 
nor and if he insisted on interfering, he was threatened with 
the resignation of the ministry. The Congress ministers went 
to the meetings to be presided over by the Governor with their 
resignations in their pockets. Ii was in this way that the 
possibility of the Governor influencing the decisions of the 
ministers was eliminated in the Congress majority provinces. 

As regards the part played by the services under provincial 
autonomy, there were three kinds of civil servants in the coun¬ 
try. Some of them resigned on the eve of the introduction of 
provincial autonomy as they felt that they could not work 
under the new setup. To the second category belonged those 
civil servants who were prepared to change themselves with the 
changed circumstances and carry out the orders of the new 
ministers. To the third category belonged those public servants 
who wanted to continue for the sake of mischief. The chief 
Secretary of U.P. issued a circular to the administrative officers 
under him saying that no order was to be executed by them 
unless the same was countersigned by one of the Secretaries. 
Chief Minister G.B. Pant of U.P. protested and asked for an 
explanation from the Chief Secretary. He described the act of 
the Chief Secretary as one of “insubordination or incorapetency.” 
The result was thalf the circular was withdrawn and it had 
a wholesome effect on other civil servants in the country. 

As regards the beneficial effects of the working of provincial 
autonomy, the Congress ministries were able to do a lot of 
constructive work. A large number of laws dealing with 
prohibition, education, agricultural indebtedness, cottage indus¬ 
tries, rural development, relations between tenants and land¬ 
lords, etc., were passed. The Bombay ministry enacted a law 
by which the lands confiscated by the British Government on 
political grounds were restored. The ministry of Madras removed 
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the statue of General Neil from its prominent place in Madras. 
The political prisoners were released in the Congress majority 
provinces. Jawaharlal Nehru described the effect of the Madras 
Congress ministries on the masses in these words: “But the 
psychological change was enormous and the electric current 
seemed to run through the countryside. The change was 
noticeable more in the rural areas than in the cities, though in 
the industrial centres the industrial workers reacted in the same 
way. There was a sense of immense relief as of the lifting of a 
weight which had been oppressing the people. There was a 
release of long suppressed mass energy which was evident every¬ 
where. The fear of the police and secret service agent 
vanished for a while at least and even the poorest peasant 
added to his feeling of self-respect and self-reliance. For the 
first time, he felt that he counted and could not be ignored.’* 

Critics pointed out that the Congress ministries worked 
under the direction and supervision of the Congress High Com¬ 
mand and that was not desirable so far as the working of 
parliamentary institutions was concerned. The Congress minis- 
tiies were responsible not to the legislatures but to the mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee of the Congress. However, it 
was pointed out by the Congress that the unity of direction by 
the party machine was very essential under the circumstances. 
The danger of mutual bickerings was to be provided against. 

Coupland points out that although the Congress ministries 
assumed office with the two-fold object of working the Act and 
at the same time combatting the same, the latter aspect fell 
more and more into the background. Unmindful of the restric¬ 
tions put on them by the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
Congress ministers bothered themselves with what they could 
actually achieve with a view to serve the people and thereby win 
over their confidence. The ministers knew that the battle for 
India's freedom had still to be fought and everything should 
be done by them while in office to win over the confidence of 
the people. To quote Coupland, “The Congress had almost 
become a constructive force in Indian politics. For 20 years 
it had lived in the barren wilderness of opposition, complaining, 
criticising, putting the blame for everything on Britain. Now 
it had shown that power of its great organisation and the disci¬ 
plined enthusiasm of its members could be put to a more 
practical purpose. It was still anti-British but it was now more 
than that. In a new, more positive and effective sense, it was 
pro-Indian.** As regards the working of non-Congress minis¬ 
tries, they were also able to do a lot of useful work. This is 
amply proved by what was done in the Puiyab. 
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l>erects io the Act of 1935 

The Government of India Act 1935 had many defects. The 
Indians were not given control over the government of their 
country. They could not change or amend their constitution. 
The Whitehall framed the policy which was followed by the 
Government of India. The Indians detested control from 
London. They also detested the dyarchical form of 
Government at the centre. It was rightly pointed out that 
the evils of dyarchy which were found in the provinces were 
bound to be repeated at the centre also. The inauguration of 
the All-India Federation depended upon the condition that a 
specified number of states joined the Federation. The Act gave 
the Indian States the option to join or not to join the Federa¬ 
tion. The result was that the federal part of the Act could not 
be enforced at all. The Indian states were given a privileged 
position under the Act. The representation given to them both 
in the Council of State and the Federal Assembly was more 
than what was due to them on the basis of their territory, 
population or the contributions to be made by them to the 
revenues of the Federal Government. While the members 
from British India were to be elected by the people, Indian 
princes were allowed to nominate their quota. It was well 
known that the Indian princes were absolutely under the con¬ 
trol of the Political Department of the Government of India 
and they did what they were directed to do by the Viceroy who 
was incharge of the Political Department. They could not 
dare to vote against their masters. It was rightly feared that 
the nominees from the Indian states would be used by the 
British Government in India to serve their own interests and 
stop the progress of the country. The system of indirect elec 
tions to the Federal Assembly was resented. That was against 
the very spirit of democracy and also of the times. The con¬ 
trol to be exercised by the Secretary of State for India over the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and other All- 
India Services was also resented. The Indian army got the 
lion’s share out qf the Indian revenues but the Indians were 
not given any control over the Defence part of the budget as 
the same was kept as a reserved subject. 

The seats in the Legislatures were to be filled on the basis of 
the Communal Award and hence the constitution became com- 
munalism-ridden. The Communal Award cut at the very 
roots of Indian nationalism and solidarity and was rightly 
considered to be the most dangerous. It was feared that the 
longer the period for which the Communal Award worked, the 
greater will be the difficulty in keeping the unity of the country. 
The powers of the provincial legislatures and the federal 
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legislature were very much restricted and did not give enough 
scope to the ministers concerned. The rulers of the Indian 
states criticised the federal scheme on the ground that it did 
not give them any power or authority to leave the federation 
after joining it once. The federation was given the power of 
coercing them. The representatives from British India were 
bound to dominate the federal legislature and federal executive 
and thereby influence the Viceroy to take steps which might 
impair their sovereignty. The discretionary powers of the 
Governors reduced provincial autonomy to a farce. Those 
powers and responsibilities ^‘combine, crib and coniine’* the 
powers of the provincial legislatures and executive. Some of 
those powers and responsibilities were so vaguely defined that 
those could be interpreted to mean anything according to the 
exigencies of the situation. The Governor was made the sole 
judge to decide whether any particular matter fell within the 
scope of his discretionary powers or not or affected any of his 
special responsibilities. He could become a virtual dictator of 
the province within the letter of the law. 

The Indian National Congress condemned the federal scheme 
on many grounds. The scheme did not envisage any real trans¬ 
fer of power into the hands of the Indians. The federal 
legislature was saddled with an element of conservatism in the 
form of the nominated representatives of the states. The con¬ 
stitutional advancement of India was wholly at the mercy of the 
Indian states. 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty, at one time the Speaker of the 
Central Assembly under the Government of India Act, 1919 
and later the Finance Minister in post-Independence India 
made the following observation in this connection: “It is indeed 
a far cry between the Government of India Act and the 
Dominion Status. The principle of Dominion Status asserts 
that the Dominion should have the right to the same measure 
of autonomy in external affairs as in internal matters and that 
it is the duty of the British Government to give effect to the 
doctrine accepted. But India has neither control in the internal 
nor in the external affairs. The internal administration shall be 
under the guidance of the Governor-General and the Governors 
who are vested with tremendous powers; the external affairs 
shall be under the guidance of Parliament, the Crown and the 
Secretary of State. Indians shall not be able to work out their 
own destiny. The safeguards, reservations, special powers of the 
Governor-General and the Governors, the weakness of the 
Indian Legislatures, and the ministers in the Federal and the 
Provincial Governments with no Central responsibility and weak 
provincial autonomy, the Communal Award, the States* 
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representation bought at the expense of British Indians, the 
financial and other economic drawbacks, half measures of 
the Indianisation of the Army with no control over the 
Defence—all these things show that Indians shall not be having 
Dominion Status.” 

The view of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was: “The new 
Act has been thrust upon us. It has a somewhat democratic 
appearance outwardly, but it is absolutely holiow from inside.” 
C. Rajagopal .charia described the new constitution as worse 
than dyarchy. Mr. M.A. Jinnah described the scheme of 1935 
as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad and totally unaccept¬ 
able.” C.Y. Chintamani described the Government of India 
Act, 1935, as the anti-India Act and the Government as 
“against” India. Mr Fazl-ul-Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, 
observed that under the Government of India Act 1935, there 
was to be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj but British Raj. 

The view of Jawaharlal Nehru was that the Government of 
India Act, 1935 “provided for some kind of provincial 
autonomy and a federal structure, but there were so many 
reservations and checks that both political and economic powers 
continued to be concentrated in "the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, in some ways it confirmed and enlarged the 
powers of an executive responsible solely to that Government. 
The federal structure was so envisaged as to make any real 
advance impossible and no loop-hole was left for the represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian people to interfere with or modify the 
system of British-controlled administration. The Act strength¬ 
ened the alliance between the British Government and the 
princes, landlords and other reactionary elements in India... 
The whole complicated structure of government remained as it 
was.” 

Critics point out that the Government of India Act 1935 
proposed a conservative framework for an independent India. 
The vital feature of that framework was princely participation. 
An independent India dominated by the princes might have 
been decorative and peaceful but could not be effective or 
forward-looking. It was something like stopping the clock just 
before the alarm for the new age was due to go olf. Moreover 
the new Act failed to prevent the partition of India. The 
Muslims felt that the Act was devised mainly in the interests of 
the Hindus. It is true that the federal principle which granted 
larger powers to the provinces could help the Muslims to con¬ 
trol provinces like Sind and the North-West Frontier Province, 
but the representation in Bengal was such that they had to 
form a coalition ministry with some other parties. The same 
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was the case with the Punjab. There also they were not given 
absolute majority to control the destiny of their province. The 
view of the Muslims was that regional federalism was not 
enough to safeguard their interests. They had no faith in the 
doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty and rule by majority. The 
fear of dominance by one community over another created the 
atmosphere which made partition inevitable. 
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INDIA AND WORLD WAR II 


Although India was a dependency of Britain, she was not a . 
mere spectator to the happenings in the various parts of the 
world as a result of the outbreak of War in September 1939. 
During the 1930’s public opinion in India had generally been 
hostile to the dictatorships of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 
The British Government was criticised for its policy of appease- 
ment. The Munich Pact which sacrificed Czechoslovakia was 
strongly condemned. The stand taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment after the occupation of Prague in March 1939 by Germany 
was generally welcomed. However, when the war actually 
started in September 1939, the people of India took a detached 
view. They generally sympathized with the Allied stand against 
Germany. However, the people did not show much concern 
about what was happening in far off Europe. The Indians 
were busy in their own internal affairs. The Congress considered 
the war as an Imperialist one with which India had no concern. 
It was Britain's war and Britain was expected to deal with it as 
she pleased. When Hitler invaded Norway, Holland and Bel¬ 
gium in the spring of 1940 and that was followed by the evacua¬ 
tion of Dunkirk and the fall of France in June 1940. the public 
opinion in India was shocked and there was a feeling that 
Britain might coll^se. There was a strange situation. While 
the politically'conscious Indians were not prepared to help 
positively on account of the dependent status of India, they also 
did not wish to hinder the cause of the Allies. 

First Phase of War 

During the first phase of the war which lasted upto the fall 
of France in June 1940, things went on in a normal way in 
India. Even the army headquarters did not consider it necess¬ 
ary to change the practice of allowing officers to attend the 
afternoon sessions in their offices in civilian clothes. The view 
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taken was that only a mechanized army could be of use in the 
war and the Indian army was not mechanized and nothing could 
be done about it. However, there was some expansion in 
ordnance factories as recommended by the Chatheld Com¬ 
mittee. 

Second Phase of War 

During the second phase of the war from June 1940 to 
December 1941, India along with Australia, became a supply 
centre for the Middle Eastern theatre of War. An Eastern 
Group Supply Council, with India as its principal member, was 
setup. During the first year, India supplied 60 per cent of the 
demands of the Supply Council and later on increased the 
same to about 75 per cent. All this was done under the general 
directions of Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. The demands of the Supply Council had its 
effects on India. A great stimulus was given to industries in 
the country. In addition to the cotton and jute industry already 
established in the country, there was a large extension of heavy 
industry and an extension to other fields as well. The Steel 
Works of Tata, of the Bengal Steel Corporation and the 
Kumardhuti Groups were further extended. There was an 
expansion of Cement industry and aluminium industry. There 
was also an expansion of the armed forces of the country. In 
1939, the Regular Indian Army consisted of 175,000 men which 
was increased to about 2 million men. The Indian Navy was 
built up to meet the situation. An Indian Air Force was also 
created to meet the emergency. 

immediate Danger to India 

After the attack of Japan on Pearl Harbour in December 
1941, the danger of war began to be felt by the people of India. 
They were stunned by the fall of Singapore and the surrender 
of thousands of Indian troops to the Japanese army. After 
the fall of Burma into the hands of Japan, the war began to 
affect the lives of all Indians. The main centre of their attention 
became Assam and Burma. The immediate task was to save 
India from Japanese invasion and then to recover Burma. 

Effects of War in India 

The war radically affected every one in India in some way 
or the other. There was a vast expansion of the armed forces 
in the country. The soldiers were subjected to hard discipline. 
In many cases, they were taught trade and modern techniques. 
There were more openings for the middle classes in the officer 
cadres. There was an increase in the number of the civil 
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servants who were given posts of responsibility. The industrial 
expansion provided new openings to the middle classes in 
managerial ranks and as technicians. Responsibility, status and 
“know-how” were conferred on thousands of Indians. The 
result was that a large number of Indians began to do works 
requiring great responsibility and skill. The great advantage 
thus derived as a result of the war was felt when India became 
free and Indian officers were able to take over the command of 
all the armed forces in the country. Not only that, a large 
number of Indians who were trained as executives and techni¬ 
cians, learnt to control the commercial and industrial life of 
the country. 

The World War stimulated the process of social change. 
During the war, lakhs of people were brought together for 
fighting purposes and as they lived together, there was bound 
to be some effect on their customs, ideas and horizons. It is 
true that the army continued to observe basic caste distinctions 
of food and touch but that was not so in the case of the air 
force and the navy. The people working in these units be¬ 
came one for all practical purposes. The British sent some of 
their women's units to India and also formed auxiliary women’s 
units for the British forces. As a result of war, there were more 
openings in government and private offices. There were also 
more chances for employment in the field of education and 
other professions. The result was that both men and women 
from the middle classes joined service. That necessarily changed 
the outlook of women. In the new industries, as well as the 
old ones which were expanded during the war, lakhs of people 
worked together and as a result of their intermingling, the 
caste distinctions became loose and the lower classes benefited 
from their change. 

The war had its effects in the economic field also. There was 
the expansion of the industries in all directions to meet the 
ever-growing demands of the armed forces whose number kept 
on growing with the passage of war. The Government of 
India was forced to resort to inflation. The result was that 
from early 1943 there was a rapid rise in prices in ail direc¬ 
tions. Some people were benefited and others were adversely 
affected. The peasants got more money for their products and 
were able to pay off their debts. Those peasants who were 
raising cash crops such as sugar, jute and cotton were over¬ 
taken by the rise of prices of food products. The middle 
classes were hard hit. The increase in their salary was not in 
proportion to the rise in prices. Prices rose faster than manual 
wages and much faster than the salaries of the civil servants. 
The rise of prices was partly due to the shortage of essential 
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commodities owing to the spread of war to the East. It was 
also due to inflation in the country. The loss of South-East 
Asia led to deficit in those commodities which were previously 
imported from those areas. The increasing activities of the 
Government of India were largely financed by credit. After the 
establishment of South-East Asia Command, the demands on 
India increased and that added to the shortages. Large sums 
of money were injected into the country to pay for the great 
airfields on the Eastern Front, the foreign personnel in the 
country and the immense military equipment. The quantity of 
money in the market was so much that there was nothing to 
buy with the same. 

Another effect of^the war was the transport crisis. The 
railways in India were the main source of transport and the 
railway system was dislocated from early 1943 on account of 
the huge West-East traffic from Bombay to the Eastern Front. 
The strain on Bombay was intolerable. There was also strain 
on the North-South line of communications on account of the 
extra burden imposed by the transport of troops to the front 
and also the war materials required by them. It was difficult 
to adjust the railway system to the new demands and no wonder 
there was the transport crisis during the war. 

Famine in Bengal (1943) 

Another effect of the war was the terrible famine in Bengal 
in 1943. It was due to many causes. As a result of the third 
year of war, prices were soaring in order to take advantage of 
the high prices in the market. The agriculturists sold their 
crops and paid off their debts but did not care to keep sufficient 
foodgrains for their personal requirements. There was no 
import of foodstuffs from outside except from Burma and that 
also was cut off after the fall of Burma into the hands of the 
Japanese. Rice completely disappeared from the market. Food 
shortage was in every part of the country and there was no 
surplus in any part of India which could be sent to Bengal. 
There was no system of rationing in the counrty by which the 
available food stuffs all over the country could be equitably 
distributed among ail the people of India. The demands for 
foodgrains had increased in India on account of war conditions 
and the presence of foreign personnel in the country. Black 
market developed in food grains and whatever grains were 
available were sold at very high prices which the poor people 
of Bengal could not afford to pay. The result was the worst 
type of famine in Bengal in 1943. One view was that about 700 
persons were dying every day in Calcutta. It was estimated 
that between August and October 1943, 4794 persons died in 
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the streets and this figure did not include the 2»492 who had died 
in the hospitals during the same period. On July 28, 1944, Mr 
L.S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, declared in the House 
of Commons that “In Bengal last year about 700,000 human 
beings died as a consequence of that famine.*’ Another estimate 
is that Nl/2 million human lives were lost during that famine. 
The famine situation continued to worsen till Lord Wavell took 
over as Governor-General in October 1943. He handed over 
the work of relief distribution to the British army. A system 
of rationing was introduced in all large towns of India and thus 
the situation was brought under control. 

The Indian Army 

A reference may be made to the fighting record of the army. 
The Indian troops were in the Middle East from the very begin¬ 
ning. After Italy entered into the war in June 1940, the Indian 
troops took part in Wavelfs campaigns in North Africa and 
the Abyssinian campaigns. They fought under Auchinleck and 
had a hand in*the Syrian and Iraqi campaigns. The Fourth and 
Seventh Divisions won great fame and were regarded as crack 
troops. After the entry of Japan into the War in 1941, Indian 
troops were mainly concerned with the defence of India. They 
fought against the Japanese and the INA men who attacked 
India from Burma. They also took part in the march into 
Burma. When the war ended in 1945, they were poised for an 
attack on Malaya and Indonesia. 

Political happenings 

As regards the political happenings in the country, the people 
were generally sympathetic to the purposes of the war but were 
out of sympathy with the Government in-charge which was 
trying to postpone rather than avert the political issue. The 
people of India wanted freedom before victory but the Govern¬ 
ment of India wanted victory before freedom. In such an 
atmosphere, much could not be expected. 

Congress Attitude 

Even before the outbreak of war in September 1939 the 
Indian National Congress had warned the Government about 
its attitude. In April 1936, Jawaharlal Nehru had declared that 
“India would not be a passive tool of Imperialist aggression.” 
When in 1937, the Government of India sent troops to China, 
the Congress took strong objection to it as it was done without 
the consent of the people of India. The Congress passed a 
resolution censuring Japan for invading Chinese territory. The 
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Government of India was told that the people of India would 
not tolerate the exploitation of Indians manpower and resources 
for imperialist purposes. At the Haripura Congress in February 
1938, Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, referred 
to the involvement of Britain in many countries and concluded 
with the remark that “the clay feet of a gigantic empire now 
stand exposed as they have never been before.” At the Tripuri 
Congress Session held in March 1939, India dissociated itself 
from British policy. A resolution was passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee that the imposition of war on India 
would be desisted and cautioned the provincial governments 
against the acceptance of the dictatorship of the centre. On 
August 9, 19.39, the All-India Congress Committee directed the 
Congress Ministers not to give any assistance in the preparation 
for war. 

Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India, declared war against Germany on behalf of India He 
declared that a grave emergency had come into existence and 
the security of India was threatened. Trading with the enemy 
firms was declared an offence Ordinances were promulgated 
for public safety and defence of India. Gandhiji met Linlithgow 
on September 5, 1939 and told the Viceroy that he could not 
commit the Congress However, he condemned the action of 
Hitler. 

The Government had been forewarned by the Congress that 
if a declaration of war was made on behalf of India without the 
consent of the Congress, there would be trouble. The Govern¬ 
ment took advantage of the warning and made all preparations 
to deal with the situation which might be created by the 
Congress. The Government of India directed the provinces to 
make preparations to strike against any organization which 
tried to hinder the war-effort of the Government. The pro¬ 
vinces were informed that if the Congress started Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, the Revolutionary Movements Ordinance and the Crim¬ 
inal Law Amendment Act be employed against it. On August 
2, 1940, a long communication was despatched by the Home 
Ministry of the Government of India to the Chief Secretaries of 
all Provincial Governments indicating how the Government pro¬ 
posed to ensure that no circamstances came into existence 
which might in any way impede the efficient prosecution of the 
war. Preparations were set on foot to wage a war against the 
Congress with all the means available to the Government. 

Concessions of October 1939 

At the same time, alternative methods were adopted to avert 
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a clash between the Congress and the Government. The 
Government of India agreed to make some minor concessions 
to the Congress and the Muslim League on the basis of what 
they thought would meet the needs created by the war situa¬ 
tion. The policy of concession was announced on October 8, 

1939 from Simla. It promised the expansion of the Executive 
Council, the establishment of a War Council to advise the 
Government and the setting up of a body to devise the frame¬ 
work of a constitution immediately after the end of the war. 
As this concession was not acceptable to the Congress, the 
Viceroy made another announcement on October 17, 1939, by 
which he expressed the readiness of the Government to take 
into consideration the revision of the Government of India Act, 
1935, in consultation with the representatives of Indian parties 
and interests immediately after the war. 1'he reaction of the 
Congress to the proposal was an adverse one. Early in Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, Linlithgow asked the Congress and the Muslim 
League to agree on proposals to reconstruct the provincial 
governments and to join the executive in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The talks failed because the Congress insisted upon the 
approval of the Government to the framing of the future con¬ 
stitution of India by a Constituent Assembly elected by Indians. 
On December 7, 1939, Lord Zetland declared that the Govern¬ 
ment found it impossible to accept the Congress demand on the 
ground that it had obligations which had to be fullilled by the 
Government. On December 14, 1939, he stated, “In their (gov¬ 
ernment’s) view no constitution could be expected to function 
successfully which did not meet with the general assent of the 
minorities who had to live under it.” He indicated the reasons 
which forced the Government to treat the Muslims not as a 
minority. On January lO, 1940, Linlithgow gave a speeeh at 
Bombay which impressed Gandhiji as offering the prospect 
of an agreement. Mr M.A. Jinnah met the Viceroy on January 
13, 1940 and put forward conditions for accepting the new 
scheme. Mahatma Gandhi met the Viceroy on February 5, 

1940 and refused to agree to the conditions suggested by 
Jinnah. 

# 

Congress meeting in September 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha 
from September 8 to September 15, 1939 and after long deliber¬ 
ations resolved to withdraw the nationalist members of the 
Legislative Assembly and issued the following statement, “The 
British Government have declared India as a belligerent coun¬ 
try, promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India 
Act Amending Bill, and taken many other far-rcaching mea¬ 
sures which affect the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe 
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and limit the powers and activities of the provincial govern¬ 
ments. This has bsen done without the consent of the Indian 
people whose declared wishes in such matters have been deli¬ 
berately ignored by the British Government. The Working 
Committee must take the gravest view of these developments.” 
It was declared that the people of India refused to cooperate 
in the war so long as equality of status and freedom was with¬ 
held. In spite of this, the Congress invited the Government to 
define and clarify its war aims and particularly its proposals 
about India’s future. It was made clear that if the war was to 
be fought for the maintenance of the status quo, India would 
have nothing to do with the war. 

The resolution of the Congress Working Committee was 
interpreted by the Government as the refusal of the Congress to 
cooperate with the Government in its war efforts. Lord Zet¬ 
land, Secretary of State for India, called it as an attempt at 
bargaining The Governor of Madras advised the Viceroy in 
these words, ‘‘Personally I think we should not enter into any 
bargain, for if Congress do go out it will be their funeral, not 
ours.” On September 22. 1939, Lord Zetland wrote to the 
Viceroy, ‘‘The demands of Congress are incapnble of fulfilment. 
It would be impossible to give any pledge of Dominion Status 
within a specified time, and even if it were possible, one result 
would be obviously to forfeit all Muslim support.” 

Mahatma Gandhi met the Viceroy on September 24 and 26, 
1939, to explain the position of the Congress. After about a 
week, Rajendra Prasad and Jawaharlal Nehru saw the Viceroy 
for final talks. In spite of all these efforts, the Viceroy issued 
the following statement on October 17, 1939, “I am authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war 
they will be willing to enter into consultation with representa¬ 
tives of several communities, parties and interests in India, and 
with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing their aid and 
cooperation in the framing of such modifications as might seem 
desirable”. The Viceroy also announced the establishment of 
a consultative group, representative of all major political parties 
in British India and of the Indian princes with the object of 
associating public opinion in India with questions relating to 
war activities. The reaction of the Congress was not favour¬ 
able. The view of Mahatma Gandhi was : “The Viceroy’s 
declaration shows clearly that there is to be no democracy in 
India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Con¬ 
ference is promised at the end of the war. Like its predecessor 
it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for bread and it had 
got a stone.” Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, declar¬ 
ed, “There is no room now left for any one to doubt that British 
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policy remains as it always has been." The comment of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru was, *'The Viceroy’s declaration is bound 
to cause much disappointment." In a joint siatc'ment, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kr.lam A 2 :ad said, "If this is 
the final answer of the British Government to the people of 
India, then, there is no common ground between the two and 
our paths diverge completely.” 

Resignation of Congress Ministries 

The Congress Working Committee which met on October 22 
1939 regarded the statement of the Viceroy as "An unequivo¬ 
cal reiteration of the old imperialist policy" and declared itself 
unable to give any support to Great Britain because it would 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which it has 
always sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee called upon the Congress ministries 
to resign. The result was that between October 27 and Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1939 all the Congress ministries resigned. 

The Viceroy felt relieved by the resignation of the Congress 
ministries as they controlled 8 out of II provinces in British 
India and hence had the power to impair the war efforts of the 
government. As the 8 provinces were now being ruled by the 
governors, there was no longer any need to placate the Con¬ 
gress and the Viceroy canvassed the support of the Muslim 
League. This considerably strengthened the position of the 
League and it was joined by the waverers among the Muslims. 
December 22, 1939 was observed by the Muslim League as a day 
of deliverance and thanksgiving. The view of Percival Spear is 
that the resignation of the Congress ministries was a blunder on 
the part of Congress. By its retirement from office, the Con¬ 
gress lost an important bargaining position at a moment when 
bargaining was to be the order of the day. The Congress could 
have progressed faster if it had the threat of resignation in 
reserve instead of only threat of civil disobedience. The Con- 
igress lost all the influence which comes from being in office 
nstead of being oulfof office. The result was that the Muslim 
League got an opportunity to strengthen its position during the 
War without any opposition from the Congress. As a matter 
of fact, the Muslim League got all the support of the British 
Government. 

Some writers go to the extent of saying that the resignation 
of the Congress ministries in 1939 was a great blunder. Their 
resignation created a political vacuum and the Muslim League 
took full advantage of it. The Congress went into political 
wilderness. It dissipated its energy in checkmating the politics 
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of the British which were solely guided by war-time considera¬ 
tions. There was a decrease in the Congress membership after 
the resignation of the Congress ministries in the provinces. 
With a peak strength of four and a half million in 1938-39, it 
went down to three million in 1939-40 and dwindled further to 
two and a half million in 1941. This was a real loss of strength 
for a party which was in the vanguard of the national move¬ 
ment. During the crucial years of the war, Nehru could have 
played an important role in shaping the policy of the Con¬ 
gress. He was popular with the masses and the intellectuals in 
the country. If Nehru had taken the initiative and realised the 
grave implications of the communal problem which had assumed 
serious proportions by 1939, he could have prevented the 
Congress from abdicating power in the provinces in 1939. 
By withdrawing its ministries, the Congress gave up the pro¬ 
minent position of authority and power and by organising mass 
civil disobedience during the critical years of the war, it proved 
instrumental in bringing about a greater concord between 
Muslims separatism and British bureaucracy, with disastrous 
consequences for the integrity of the country. 

• 

Encouraged by the backing of the British Government, M.A. 
Jinnah in his meeting with the Viceroy on January 13, 1940, 
reiterated the conditions on which he would agree to the 
Government's proposals for administrative arrangements during 
the war and for the reconsideration of the Constitution after the 
war. The most important condition was that no constitutional 
arrangements was acceptable to him which were not approved 
of by the Muslim League. 

Pakistan Resolution 

The Muslim League met at Lahore on March 22, 1940. 
While presiding over it, M.A Jinnah declared that the plan of 
drafting a Constitution by a Constituent Assembly was imprac¬ 
ticable and unacceptable to him. On March 24, 1940 was 
passed the following Pakistan Resolution : ** Resolved that it is 
the considered view of this session of the AII-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on 
the following basic principle, viz., that geographically contigu¬ 
ous units are demarcated into regions which should be so con¬ 
stituted with such territorial adjustments as may be necessary 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a 
majority, as in the north-western and eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute independent states in which the 
constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 
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*That adequate, etfective and mandatory safeguards should 
be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in the 
units and in the regions for the promotion of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them, and in other parts of India 
where the Musalmans are in a minority adequate, elfective and 
mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in the con¬ 
stitution for them and other minorities for the protection of 
their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them.” 

After the Pakistan Resolution was passed there was strong 
criticism by the Congress against the proposed partition of 
India. Mahatma Gandhi declared that he would employ every 
non-violent means to prevent it. He also stated that he did not 
believe that the Muslims would find partition practicable. He 
wrote in the Harijan, “The two-nation theory is an untruth... 
those whom God has made one, man will never be able to 
divide...My whole soul rebels against the idea that Hinduism and 
Islam represent two antagonistic cultures and doctrines. To 
assert such a doctrine is for me the denial of God for I believe 
with my whole soul that the God of the ^oran is also the God 
of the Gita." 

The view of Sir Penderel Moon is that although Gandhi was 
utterly sincere in what he wrote and said, but what he said and 
wrote was tactless. Outright, uncompromising condemnation 
of the Pakistan resolution without showing any desire to under¬ 
stand what was troubling the Muslims and causing them to put 
forward an extreme demand was hardly the way to wean them 
from it and induce them to consider some less drastic alterna¬ 
tive. There was still ample room for negotiation and com¬ 
promise. The Muslims as a whole, including probably Jinnah 
himself, were not yet wedded to partition. There was a danger 
that they would become so unless negotiations were taken in 
hand and concrete alternatives examined for giving them the 
security. A first step towards promoting greater harmony that 
many Muslims wou^ have welcomed at that time was the for¬ 
mation of Congress-League coalition governments in the 
provinces and the expansion of the Executive Council so as to 
include leaders of both the Congress and the League. All such 
proposals foundered on the refusal of the Congress to cooperate 
in the prosecution of the war. The discussion of any long-term 
settlement was blocked by its insistence on the plan for a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly which Mr M.A. Jinnah rejected. The 
Congress leaders like Abul Kalam Azad and C. Rajagopalachari 
were not as blind as Mahatma Gandhi to the fatal chasm that 
was opening between the Congress and the League. Their eiforts 
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to dose it before it became unbridgeable received no support. 
By May 1940, the Congress was set on a policy of negation. 
Towards the Muslim League and the new menace of partition, 
it remained uncomprehending and inert. Towards the British, 
it remained non-cooperative. It was declared at the Ramgarh 
Session of the Congress in March 1940 that the Congress would 
not be a party to the war. 

August Offer (1940) 

On the eve of the Battle of Britain, a new declaration of British 
policy known as the August Olfer was made on August 8, 1940. 
This offer was maae by the Viceroy on behalf of the British 
Government. It was pointed out that though the differences 
which prevented national unity remained unbridged in India, 
the expansion of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and the establishment of an Advisory War Council 
should not be postponed any longer. In view of the doubts as 
to whether the position^ of the minorities would be sufficiently 
safe-guarded in any future constitutional change or not, the 
British Government reaffirmed its desire that full weight would 
be given to minority opinion. In the words of the Viceroy, 
“ft goes without saying that they could not contemplate transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements of India's national life. 
Nor could they b 2 parties to the coercion of such elements into 
submission to such a government.” Subject to the fulfilment 
of their obligations—an allusion to such questions as defence, 
minority rights, the treaties with the states and the position of 
the Secretary of State services—the British Government con¬ 
curred to the Indian desire that the framing of the new constitu¬ 
tion should be “primarily the responsibility of Indians them¬ 
selves and should originate from Indian conceptions of the 
social, economic and political structure of the Indian life”. 
Constitutional issues could not be decided at “a moment when 
the national life is engaged for existence,” but after the War, a 
representative Indian body would be set up to formulate the 
new Constitution. In the meantime, the British Government 
would welcome and assist any efforts* to reach agreement as to 
the form and operation of this constitution-making body and as 
to the principle of the Constitution. In the interval, the British 
Government hoped that all parties and communities in India 
would cooperate in India's war efforts and by thus working 
together pave the way for India’s attainment of free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The August Offer undoubtedly registered an advance of 
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great importance in the method of h.indling the constitutional 
problem. It was clearly stated that the Indians were to be 
primarily responsible for making the new Constitution of India. 
It followed that if the Indians agreed to ths kind of constitution 
they wanted and if that constitution provided for the due dis< 
charge of British obligations, it would be virtually impossible 
for the British Parliament to reject that constitution. Mr 
L.S. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, pointed out that 
Dominion Status was not inferior to that of nations that stood 
alone, but was actually superior. ‘There is no higher status in 
the world.** 

The August oHer was rejected by Maulana Azad who was at 
that time the Congress President. Jawaharlal Nehru declared 
that the whole concept of Dominion Status for India was *‘as 
dead as a doornail**. The view of Mahatma Gandhi was that 
the August offer widened the gulf between India as represented 
by the Congress and England. 

Critics find a link between the Lahore resolution on 
Pakistan passed on March 24, 1940 and the offer of the Viceroy 
on August 8, 1940 in which it was virtually conceded that the 
British Government would not do anything which was not 
approved of by the Muslim League under Mr. M A. Jinnah. 
This declaration gave to Mr. Jinnah a veto power on the future 
constitutional development of the country. Nothing could be 
done without his approval. 

The response of the Muslim League to the August offer was 
different. Its Working Committee welcomed that part of the 
offer which was condemned by the Congress. According to the 
Muslim League, the August offer met its demands “for a clear 
assurance to the fact that no future constitution, interim or 
final, should be adopted by the British Government without 
their approval and consent.** The Muslim League declared that 
“the partition of India was the only solution of the most diffi¬ 
cult problem of India's future constitution ’* Inspite of that, the 
Muslim League**neither accepted nor rejected the August ofier. 

The Liberals of India asked for a further clarification from 
the British Government. They demanded that the enji)yment 
of Dominion Status must be unqualified, and a time-limit for 
its attainment must be fixed. That must not be delayed on 
account of the attitude of any minority in I n.dia. The Indian 
members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
must be party leaders and they should also be in a majority. 

Nothing came out of the August offer on account of the 
attitude of the Congress. Mr L.S. Amer> commented in these 
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words : Inspired by an ardent national patriotism, the Con¬ 
gress have striven to make that organization national and all- 
embracing. If only they had succeeded, if Congress could in 
fact speak, as it professes to speak, for all the main elements in 
India's national life, then however advanced their demands, our 
problem might have been very different and in many respects 
far easier than it is today.” 

Mahatma Gandhi met the Viceroy on September 27 and 30 
1940 but the latter refused to allow him and bis men “to call 
upon the people throughout the country to refrain from assist¬ 
ing India's War effort.” However, Mahatma Gandhi began the 
campaign on October 17, 1940 by selecting one individual at a 
time to go out in the street shouting anti-war slogans and get 
arrested. On November 17, 1940 the individual Satyagraha 
was replaced by representative Satyagraha. The Satyagrahh 
were selected from groups such as the members of the Working 
Committee, the All-India Congress Committee, the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and eminent Congress politicians, includ¬ 
ing most of the former ministers. They appeared in the 
streets, uttered the slogan and were arrested and sent to prison 
mostly for 12 months. Among the imprisoned Satyagrahis 
numbering about 600 were Abul Kalam Azad and Rajagopala- 
chari. On December 17, 1940, Mahatma Gandhi suspended the 
campaign. It had created little interest and less excitement 
among the masses. 

On January 5, 1941, the campaign was resumed. Lists of 
Satyagrahis were prepared by the Local Congress Committees 
and about 2,250 were convicted by the end of the month. In 
April 1941, ordinary “four anna” members of the Congress 
were enrolled. Immediately, there was a sharp rise in the 
number of Satyagrahis and more than 20,000 of them were 
convicted. 

During the year 1941 the Civil Disobedience movement 
continued but there was not much enthusiasm on the part of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. Mahatma Gandhi had 
calculated that by following a mild policy, he would ultimately 
open the door for a compromise but that never happened. 
His goodness was mistaken for weakness. The British 
Government went on exploiting India for war-purposes. The 
government also exploited Shn M.N. Roy and other Com¬ 
munist leaders for their own purpose. 

Atlantic Charter 

In August 1941, the Atlantic Charter was issued by Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. It was a 
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Statement of their war policy, ft was declared that *‘they respect 
the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” The Charter was heartily welcomed by all 
sections of the people of India. However, on September 9, 
1941, Churchill declared in the House of Commons that the 
Atlantic Charter did not apply to India. 1 he people in India 
were shocked. It was pointed out that British dishonesty was 
fully exposed. There were still a few in India who either could 
not or did not believe that the British Government had all 
along been playing a double game, bribing India to do her 
utmost to help in winning the war with a promise which they 
intended to repudiate ns soon as the war was won. After the 
speech of Churchill, India could not trust or have any faith in 
promises of the British Government. Everything must be paid 
in cash and no credit was to be allowed. 
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Causes 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on 
December 30, 1941 olTering cooperation provided Britain creat¬ 
ed conditions in which India could honourably fight for free¬ 
dom and democracy. The resolution was confirmed by the All- 
India Congress Committee in January 1942. 

On January 2, 1942, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru with 12 other 
eminent Indians who did not belong to the Congress Party, sent 
a cable to Prime Minister Winston Churchill advocating imme¬ 
diate conversion of the Executive Council into a truly national 
government, the restoration of popular ministries in the prov¬ 
inces, the representation of India at the Imperial War Council 
through men chosen by the national government and the treat¬ 
ment of India on the same footing as the other Dominions. 
Churchill at that time was in Washington. On January 7, 1942 
he telegraphed to Attlee the following message: “I hope my 
colleagues will realise the danger of raising constitutional issues, 
still more of making constitutional changes, in India at a mo¬ 
ment when the enemy is upon the frontier. The idea that we 
should get more out of India’ by putting the Congress in charge 
at this juncture seems ill-founded.” Referring to the Congress, 
he warned, ’’Bringing hostile political elements into the defence 
machinery will paralyse action.” 

On January 21, 1942 Lord Linlithgow sent a despatch to 
the Secretary of State for India and raised the general issue of 
constitutional change. He advised the Secretary of State not to 
bother about pressure from academic theorists or sentimental¬ 
ists and stand firm. The reaction of Attlee was, ”1 must con¬ 
fess that the general effect of the despatch does not increase my 
confidence in the Viceroy’s judgement. Linlithgow seems to me 
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to be defeatist....It is worth considering whether some one 
should not be charged with a mission to try to bring the polit¬ 
ical leaders together. There is a lot of opinion heie which we 
cannot ignore, which is not satisfied that there is nothing to be 
done but to sit tight on the declaration of August 1940.” On 
January 28, 1942, L.S. Amery submitted a memorandum to the 
War Cabinet concerning the Indian issue and expressed his 
wholehearted approval of the views of the Viceroy. The com¬ 
ment of Attlee was, ‘T find it quite impossible to accept and act 
on the crude imperialism of the Viceroy, not only because I 
think it is wrong, but because I think it is fatally short-sighted 
and suicidal. I should certainly not be prepared to cover up 
this ugliness with a cloak of pious sentiment about liberty and 
democracy.” His suggestion was that a person of high 
standing should be sent to India with wide powers to negotiate 
a settlement. 

Chiang Kai-Shek, President of the Chinese Republic, was 
very much perturbed when the Japanese bombers raided Shan¬ 
ghai and Hong Kong and the Japanese army invaded the Philip¬ 
pines, Malaya and Burma. The Japanese inflicted a crippling 
blow on the British Navy by destroying the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. On February 15, 1942, Singapore was captured 
by the Japanese. On March 7, 1942, Rangoon fell. 

Chiang Kai-Shek Visits India 

Chiang Kai-Shek exchanged his views with the American 
Government but neither the United States nor the United 
Kingdom gave them due consideration. The result was that 
he made up his mind to visit India in order to have a personal 
exchange of views with the members of the Government of 
India and prominent men in the public life of India. Besides 
meeting the officials of the government of India, he also met 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad and Mahatma Gandhi. His 
farewell message to the people of India was: “At this critical 
moment in the history of civilization, our two peoples should 
exert themselves <o the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the 
Indian people obtain their freedom. Furthermore, should free¬ 
dom be denied in either China or India, there could be no real 
peace in the world.” He appealed to Great Britain in these 
words : “Without waiting for any demands on the part of the 
people of India, (she) will as speedily as possible give them real 
political power so that they may be in a position further to 
develop their spiritual and material strength and thus realise 
that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the 
anti-aggression nations for securing victory, but also a turning 
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point in their struggle for India's freedom.*' 

His Messages to Roosevelt and Churchill 

On his return to China, he cabled instructions to his ambas¬ 
sadors in London and Washington on February 24, 1942 in 
which he conveyed his reactions to Churchill and Roosevelt 
about his visit to India. The message to Churchill was in these 
words : “I am personally shocked by the Indian military and 
political situation which are in such a state that I could never 
conceive of before I arrived in India I feel strongly that if the 
Indian poliiical problem is not immediately and urgently solved, 
the danger will be daily increasing . .If the Japanese should know 
of the real situation and attack India, they would be virtual¬ 
ly unopposed." His message to President Roosevelt was: "In 
a word the danger is extreme. If the British Government does 
not fundamentally change their policy towards India, it would 
be like presenting India to the enemy and inviting him to quick¬ 
ly occupy India. When I think of it, I am both worried and 
alarmed.” 

American Pressure on Churchill 

Both the warning and appeal of Chiang Kai-Shek had no 
effect on Churchill but there was pressure on Churchill from 
Roosevelt. The British Government started propaganda against 
India and tried to prejudice public opinion in that country 
against the demands and aspirations of the Indians. However, 
the people in the United States were not deceived. This fact is 
clear from the following memorandum written by Long Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State, to Welles, the Under Secretary of State 
on February 25, 1942. ‘‘At the Foreign Relations Committee 
this morning there appeared a serious under-current of anti- 
British feeling ” The view of one Senator was, "Even if they 
had equipment in their hands and capable American officers to 
direct them, the Indians would not have the desire to fight just 
in order to prolong England's mastery over them ...We should 
demand that India be given a status of autonomy. The only 
way to get the people of India to fight was to get them to fight 
for India. Gandhi’s leadership in India became part of 
America's military equipment.” . 

British Decision to issue Declaration 

Although Churchill resisted American pressure, he ultimate¬ 
ly had to yield. Inspite of the unwillingness of Churchill and 
opposition of \mery and Lord Linlithgow, the discussion of the 
Indian issue in the British Cabinet could not be avoided. Chur¬ 
chill was inclined to meet the situation by issuing a declaration 
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containing the proposals of the government for the solution of 
the political problem and the terms of that declaration were 
discussed between Lord Linlithgow and Amery. The draft dec¬ 
laration was sent to the King with a forwarding note by Amery 
which contained the following: ‘I think its (declaration’s) bark 
is really more formidable than its bite. Beyond setting up the 
procedure for creating the future constitution-making body, it 
adds very litttle to what Linlithgow and I were agreed upon in 
July of 1940.” The American Government was also informed 
about the contents of the declaration. 

Decision to send Cripps to India 

On March 8, 1942, the Viceroy gave a warning of the harm¬ 
ful consequences of the declaration particularly with regard to 
the problem of minorities. He wanted to throw the responsi¬ 
bility on the Indians to settle their own internal problems and 
not on the British. On March 9, 1942, the V iceroy sent a cable 
threatening to resign if the declaration was issued in its present 
form. On the same day, the War Cabinet decided to send Sir 
Stafford Cripps to visit India with authority to discuss the scheme 
of the declaration with the leaders of India in order to find 
out whether it was acceptable to them or not. The Viceroy was 
not consulted when the change was made. I'he reason for the 
change was explained by Amery to Linlithgow in these words, 
“The pressure outside, upon Winston from Roosevelt, and upon 
Attlee and Co. from their own party, plus the admission of 
Cripps to the War Cabinet, suddenly opened the sluice gates 
and the thing moved with a rush.” 

Instructions to Cripps 

The following were the instructions issued to Cripps by the 
India Committee of the War Cabinet: “You are authorised to 
negotiate with the leaders of the principal sections of Indian 
opinion on the basis of paragraph 1(e) of the ‘Statement of Po¬ 
licy’ for the purpose of obtaining their immediate support for 
some scheme by which they can partake in an advisory or con¬ 
sultative manner** in the counsels of their country. You may 
offer them, if you consider it wise or necessary, positions in the 
Executive Council, provided this does not embarrass the defence 
and good government of the country during the present critical 
time. In relation to this matter you will, no doubt, consult with 
the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, and will bear in mind the 
supreme importance of the military situation.” In his explana¬ 
tion of the instructions, Amery stated, “While it is essential that 
Sir S. Cripps should work to a definite set of instructions and 
that there should be no idea that he is going out on a purely 
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roving commission, I think there are serious objections to refer¬ 
ring to his instructions as if they were an absolutely cut and 
dried pi in (even though from our point of view they are some¬ 
thing fairly near that),” 

Statement in Parliament 

Prime Minister Churchill made the following statement in the 
House of Commons on March 11, 1942 regarding the object of 
Cripps Mission in India, “He will strive in their (His Majesty’s 
Government’s) name to procure the necessary measure of as¬ 
sent not only from the Hindu majority but also from those 
great minorities amongst which the Muslims are the most im¬ 
portant.” It was not clear to Cripps whether he was going to 
negotiate with the parties in India which implied the authority 
to modify the terms of the Cabinet proposals or just to persuade 
the Indian leaders to accept the declaration whose terms were 
rigid and unalterable. In addition to this, another defect in the 
proposals was that they did not define the relation of Cripps 
with the Viceroy and the Government of India. As a matter 
of fact, the Viceroy complained that he was never consulted 
though kept informed generally. His rxecutive Council was 
never consulted and that uas considered to be a discourtesy 
on the part of Cripps. There was the lack of understanding 
between Cripps and the Viceroy. They worked at cross pur¬ 
poses. One was trying to persuade the Indian leaders to join in 
the task of preparing the constitution of self fjoverning India, 
while tlie other had no faith in a free and united India and was 
happy when Cripps left India. 

Cripps* Proposals 

Cripps arrived in Delhi on March 23, 1942, with the follow¬ 
ing Draft Declaration of the British Government : 

“(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps shall be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an 
elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitu¬ 
tion for India, 

“(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for participa¬ 
tion of Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

“(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to ; 

“(i) The right of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its present 
constitutional position provision being made for its subsequent 
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accession if it so decides. With such non-acceding provinces, 
should they so desire, His Majesty's Government will be pre¬ 
pared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the same 
full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

"(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated be¬ 
tween His Majesty's Government and the constitution-making 
body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters arising out 
of the complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian 
hands; it will make provision, in accordance with undertakings 
given by His Majesty's Government, for the protection of the 
racial and religious minorities, but will not impose any restric¬ 
tion on the power of the Indian Union to decide in future its 
relationship to other member-States of the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its 
treaty arrangements so far as this may be required in the new 
situation. 

“(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as 
follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal 
communities agree upon some other form before the end of 
hostilities: 

“Immediately upon the result being known of provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the 
entire membership of the Lower Houses of Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures shall as a single electoral college proceed to the election of 
the constitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number about l/iOth 
of the number of the electoral college. 

“Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in 
the same proportion to their total population as in the case of 
representatives of British India as a whole and with the same 
powers as British liidian members. 

“(e) During the critical period which now faces India and 
until the new constitution can be framed. His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain the 
control and direction of the defence of India as part of their 
world war effprt but the task of organising to the full the mili¬ 
tary, moral and material resources of India must be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Government of India with the cooperation of 
the people of India. His Majesty's Government desire and in¬ 
vite the immediate and effective ^rticipation of the leaders of 
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the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of 
their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for 
the future freedom of India.” 

Cripps in India 

Soon after his arrival in India, Cripps communicated the 
contents of the Draft Declaration to the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council on March 23, 1942. The same were communicated 
to the Indian leaders on March 25, i 942. On March 29, he made 
public his proposals at a Press Conference. In his broadcast 
from Delhi on Mirch 30, 1942, Cripps declared that he wanted 
to make it quite clear “beyond any possibility of doubt or ques¬ 
tion that the British Government and the British people desire 
the Indian peoples to have self-government, with a status as free 
in every respect as our own in Great Britain or as of the great 
Dominion members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
Regarding the principles on which his proposals were based, he 
stated that the new Constitution of India was to be framed by 
the elected representatives of the Indian people themselves. 
Immediately after the cessation of the hostilities, a constitution¬ 
making body was to be set up consisting of elected representa¬ 
tives from British India and the Indian states if the latter wished 
to become a part of the new Indian Union. In the meanwhile, 
the British Government were to do their utmost for the defence 
of India and appeal for cooperation from the Indians. He re¬ 
ferred to the difliculties arising out of the conflicting interests of 
the various communities in India. “There are those who claim 
th^t India should form a single united country. There are 
others who say it should be divided up into two, three or more 
separate countries. There are those who claim that provincial 
autonomy should be very wide with but few centrally controlled 
federal services; others stress the need for centralization in view 
of the growing complexity of economic development. These 
and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored 
and debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for out¬ 
side authority to decide under which of these forms India will 
in the future govern herself If the Indian peoples ask our help 
it will, of course, be gladly given, but it is for you. the Indian 
people to discuss and decide upon your future constitution. We 
would look on with deep interest and hope that your wisdom 
will guide you truly in this great adventure.” 

Position of Provinces 

Regarding the position of the provinces in the future set-up. 
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Cripps Stated that they were to be invited to come for delibera* 
tions. “They were to stay in the Indian Union if they decided 
Jn its favour or to leave the same. There was to be no compul¬ 
sion. “Come together to frame a comihon Constitution—if you 
hnd after all your discussions and all the give and take of a 
constitution-making Assembly that you cannot overcome your 
differences and some provinces are still not satisfied with the 
constitution, then such provinces can go out and remain out if 
they wish and just the same degree of self-government and 
freedom will be available for them as for the Union itself, that 
is to say, complete self-government. We hope to see the Indian 
Union strong and united because it is founded upon the free 
consent of all its peoples, but it is not for us, Britishers, to dic¬ 
tate to you, the Indian peoples ...You will work out and decide 
that problem for yourself.” 

Interim Government 

Regarding the interim changes to be introduced in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Cripps declared that except the responsibi¬ 
lity for defence, the rest of the Departments were to be trans¬ 
ferred to the hands of the Indian members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General. “This reservation does not 
mean that the Governor-General and his Executive Council 
will or indeed could be excluded from taking an effective part in 
the counsels for the defence of India. In the wide-flung war, 
defence cannot be localised in a single country and its propor¬ 
tion must permeate the activities of every department of the 
government and must demand from every department the fullest 
cooperation. If His Majesty’s Government are to take full 
responsibility for the conduct of the naval, military or air de¬ 
fence of India, as it is their duty to do so, then the Defence of 
India must be dealt with by them as part of the World War 
effort in which they are now engaged and the direction of that 
defence must vest in the hands of the Cominandsr-in-Chief 
under the War Cabinet and their highest staff officers.” In 
order that India might have her full voice in the control of 
strategy not only iif India, but in all the theatres of war, a re¬ 
presentative of India was to be appointed to the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific Council of the United Nations. After the close 
of the war, India was to appoint her own representatives to the 
Peace Conference. 

Defence 

The proposals of the British Government did not include the 
subject of defence. Cripps declared in his first Press Conference 
at Delhi that the Department of Defence could not be transfer- 
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red to the hands of the Indians even if all the parties in the 
country made a united demand. The result was that the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress decided to reject the proposals. 
When Cripps came to know of it, he asked the Congress Presi¬ 
dent not to publish the decision of the Working Committee, 
There were interviews between the Congress President, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the Commandtr-in-Chief and Cripps, but the nego¬ 
tiations did not bring forth any result. It was at that stage 
that Col. Johnson, a special representative of the American 
Piesident, arrived in India on April 3, 1942. Johnson took a 
prominent part in the discussions on defence for about a week. 
The centre of gravity shifted from Cripps to Johnson, from Lon¬ 
don to New York and from Churchill to Roosevelt. Johnson 
requested Jawaharlal Nehru to see him at his residence on 
April 7, 1942 As a result of the negotiations, Cripps put for¬ 
ward a new fi>rmula on April 7, 1942. According to the new 
formula, the Commander-in-Chief was to retain his seat in the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy as a War Member. He was 
to retain his full control over all the war activities. However, 
an Indian member was to be added and he was to be in charge of 
defence. He was to deal with demobilization, post-war recons¬ 
truction, petroleum, representation on the t-astern Group 
Supply Council, amenities for troops, canteen organisation and 
certain non-technical educational institutions, stationery, print¬ 
ing of forms for the army, social arrangements for all foreign 
missions and officers, evacuation of threatened areas, signals of 
coordination and economic welfare. Even when this offer was 
rejected by the Congress, Johnson intervened with a letter con¬ 
taining the following proposal : “(a) The Defence Department 
shall be placed in charge of a representative Indian member with 
the exception of functions to be exercised by the Commander- 
in-Chief as War member of the Executive Council, (b) A War 
Department will be constituted which will take o\’er such func¬ 
tions of the Defence Department as are not retained by the 
Defence Member *’ The new formula was shown to Jawaharlal 
Nehru who suggested some minor changes but the Viceroy had 
not seen its final form and he protested that he was ignored. He 
refused to accept any responsibility for it. Churchill warned 
Cripps not to commit the government in any way. The War 
Cabinet communicated their views on the formula to Cripps on 
April 9, 1942 in these words: “It is essential to bring the whole 
matter back to the Cabinet’s plan which you went out to urge, 
with only such modifications as are agreed to be put forward ” 

Cripps OD National Government 

When Cripps came to India, he used certain phrases at his 
meetings with the Press which were taken as promising a wholly 
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Indian National Cabinet. In conversation with political leaders, 
he said that the relations of the Indian government to the Vice¬ 
roy were similar to those of the British Cabinet to the King. 
When questioned on the subject by Abul Kaiam Azad and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Cripps frankly admitted that there would be 
no essential difference between the existing Executive Council of 
the Governor General and the proposed new government. On 
April 10, 1942, Azad wrote a long letter to Cripps which conclud¬ 
ed as follows : “While we cannot accept the proposal you 
have made, we want to inform you that we are yet prepared to 
assume responsibility provided a truly National Government is 
formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all ques¬ 
tions about the future, though, as we have indicated, we hold 
definite views about it. But in the present, the National Gov¬ 
ernment must be a Cabinet Government with full power and 
must not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council.” 

Differences between Cripps and Viceroy 

There were differences of views between Cripps and the Vice¬ 
roy who was opposed to the transformation of the Executive 
Council into a National Government. He telegraphed on April 
10, 1942 to the Secretary of State for India to find out the opin¬ 
ion of His Majesty's Government on the point in dispute, viz., 
“Either the Governor-General must continue to have the right 
to differ from his colleagues or he must promise that in no cir¬ 
cumstances, will he refuse to act upon their advice.” The 
Indian Committee of the War Cabinet met to consider the 
telegrams of Cripps and Linlithgow under the Chairmanship of 
Prime Minister Churchill. It appeared to the Committee that 
the Congress leaders had been informed by Cripps on the 
formation of a National Government. While there was to be 
no change in the Constitution, Cripps had assumed that the 
Governor-General would meet the point by means of a conven¬ 
tion. The War Cabinet decided the point in favour of the Vice¬ 
roy and rejected the opinion of Cripps. The decision was im¬ 
mediately cabled to the Viceroy and Cripps that “there can be 
no question of any convention limiting in any way your (the 
Viceroy's) powers un^^cr existing constitution ..and no departure 
from this can be contemplated during the war.” Cripps sent an 
explanatory message and conveyed his annoyance by offering to 
resign in these words : “I am sorry that my colleagues appear 
to distrust me over this matter and I am quite prepared to hand 
the matter over if they would rather someone else carried on 
the negotiations.” The reply of Churchill was that there was 
no question of want of confidence but the Cabinet definitely 
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rejected the suggestion of a convention to restrict the powers of 
the Viceroy. I he rtfusal of the Cabinet to support Cripps 
made him feel humiliated and his conclusion was that his fur¬ 
ther stay in India would not serve any purpose and he decided 
to leave India on April 12, 1942. 

Churchill and Roosevelt 

There was a general impression that the failure of Cripps* 
Mission was due to the reactionary attitude of Churchill who 
stayed the hands of Cripps at a moment when success was with¬ 
in sight. This impression is supported by the secret documents 
of the Foreign Office of the United States. It now appears that 
after the rejection of Johnson's formula by the Viceroy and 
Wavell who was the Commander in-Chief, Johnson saw the 
latter and had a long discussion. Johnson writes: **After he 
got off his hi^h horse Wavell's approval and cooperation was 
complete. He phoned the Viceroy for an appointment and went 
with me to sec him. On Wavell’s recommendation, Viceroy 
approved and sent for Cripps. Cripps met with three of us and 
of course heartily approved.” On the same d.iy, April 9, it was 
informally agreed to at a conference between Cripps, Nehru and 
the Congress President but by that time differences had grown 
between Cripps and the Viceroy over the nature and function of 
the National Government.** Johnson writes; “Cripps is sincere, 
knows this matter should be solved. He and Nehru could solve 
it in five minutes if Cripps had any freedom or authority. To 
my amazement when satisfactory solution seemed certain, with 
unimportant concession, Cripps with embarrassment told me 
that he could not change the original Draft declaration without 
Churchill's approval and that Churchill had cabled him that he 
will give no approval unless Wavell and Viceroy separately sent 
their own code cables unqualifiedly endorsing any change 
Cripps wants 1 never lost confidence until then. London 
wanted a Congress refusal ** On April 11, 1942, Churchill sent 
to Roosevelt a copy of Cripps' cable communicating the reasons 
for the failure of the negotiations and enclosed a copy of his 
reply congratulating Cripps on his achievements which “have 
proved how great was the British desire to reach a settlement.” 
Churchill added: “The effect throughout Britain and in the Uni¬ 
ted States had been wholly beneficial. The fact that the break 
comes on the broadest issues and not on tangled formulas about 
defence is a great advantage.” 

It is worthy of notice that Roosevelt did not accept the view 
of Churchill. He immediately on the same day cabled a long 
message to Churchill in which he said: “I most earnestly hope 
that you may find it possible to postpone Cripps* departure 
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from India until one more final effort has been made to prevent 
a breakdown in the negotiations. I am sorry to say that I can¬ 
not agree with the point of view set forth in your message to 
me that the public opinion in the United States believes that 
the negotiations have failed on broad general issues. The gen¬ 
eral impression here is quite the contrary The feeling is almost 
universally held that the deadlock has been caused by the un¬ 
willingness of the British Government to concede to the Indians 
the right of self-government, notwithstanding the willingness of 
the Indians to entrust technical, military and naval defence con¬ 
trol to the competent British authorities American public opinion 
cannot understand why, if the British Government is willing to 
permit the component parts of India to secede from the British 
Empire after the war, it is not willing to permit them to enjoy 
what is tantamount to self-government during the war....I read 
that an agreement seemed very near last Thursday night (9 April). 
If he (Cripps) could be authorised by you to say that he was 
empowered by you personally to resume negotiations as at that 
point with the understanding that minor concessions would be 
made by both sides, it seems to me that an agreement might yet 
be found.” Roosevelt suggested that a National Government 
should be immediately set up in India on the understanding 
that they would ultimately settle their own future. Roosevelt 
concluded thus, ‘‘If you made such an effort and Cripps were 
then still unable to find an agreement, you would at least on 
that issue have public opinion in the United States satisfied that 
a real effort and a fair offer hr.d been made by the British Gov¬ 
ernment to the peoples of India and that the responsibility for 
such failure must clearly be placed upon the Indian people and 
not upon the British Government.” Even at that stage, Roose¬ 
velt tried his best to prevent the breakdown of negotiations by 
Cripps, but Churchill was adamant. In his reply to Roosevelt, 
he even offered “to retire to private life if that would be any 
good in assuaging American public opinion.” He said in defence 
of his policy that he did not trust the Indian Congress. How¬ 
ever, negotiations could not be reopened because Cripps had 
already left India«» It is also pointed out that Churchill had 
cabled to Roosevelt that he could not decide the matter without 
the consent of the Cabinet which could be obtained only on 
Monday (April 13) and in the meanwhile Cripps had left India 
on April 12. 

Churchill’s private reflections on the intervention of Roose¬ 
velt were ; “1 was thankful that events had already made such 
an act of madness impossible. The human race cannot make 
progress without idealism, but idealism at other people’s ex¬ 
pense...cannot be considered as its highest or noblest form.” 
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Reactions of Churchill 

The reactions of Churchill to the failure of the Cripps Mis¬ 
sion reveal the inner working of his mind. Michael Edwardes 
writes: “When Churchill received news from India that the 
Cripps Mission had failed, he is reported to have danced around 
the Cabinet room. No tea with treason, no truck with American 
or British Labour sentimentality, but back to the solemn—and 
exciting—business of war.”* The same writer says: “Churchill 
had made his gesture of appeasement to the United States and 
to Labour members of the War Cabinet. It was a gesture with¬ 
out any meaning.” Churchill sent a cable to Cripps on April 
11 which shows that he had no regrets for what had happened. 
It said: “You must not feel unduly discouraged or disappointed 
by the result. The effect throughout Britain and in the United 
States has been wholly beneficial ...Even though your hopes have 
not been fulfilled, you have rendered a very important service to 
the common cause.” H.V. Hodson writes: “When Mr Chur¬ 
chill learned of the breakdown of the Delhi negotiations, he put 
on an act of sham tears and sorrow before his guests at Chequers, 
not troubling to conceal his own pleasure.” 

One of the closest and most affectionate associates of Chur¬ 
chill told Hopkins : “The President might have known that 
India was one subject on which Winston would never move a 
yard.” Sherwood wrote thus : “It was indeed one subject on 
which the normal, broadminded, good-humoured, give-and- 
take attitude which prevailed between the two statesmen was 
stopped cold. It may be said that Churchill would see the 
Empire in ruins and himself buried under them before he would 
concede the right of any American, however great and illustri¬ 
ous a friend, to make any suggestions as to what he should do 
about India.” 

Causes of failure 

Many reasons have been given for the failure of the Cripps 
Mission. Maulana Azad writes, “There has been a great deal 
of speculation in India and some outside as to why Sir Stafford 
Cripps changed the position between the first and second inter¬ 
views. One possible explanationT is that Sir Stafford Cripps 
had hoped to persuade the Congress to accept the proposals, 
even though there was no change in the basic situation, by his 
persuasive powers and pleasant manners. When, however, the 
proposals were examined in detail and he was subjected to cross- 
examination, he felt that he must be cautious and refrain from 

* The Last Years of British India, p. 79. 
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raising hopes which he was not in a position to satisfy. An 
alternative explanation is that during this interval the inner cir¬ 
cle of the Government of India had started to influence him...A 
third alternative explanation is that during the interval, mes¬ 
sages had passed between Delhi and London, and the British War 
Cabinet had sent him fresh instructions which made him feel 
that if he went too far he might be repudiated. Cripps was 
essentially an advocate and as such he was inclined to paint 
things in a rosier colour than was warranted by the facts.** 

H.V. Hodson had first hand information about the Cripps 
Mission and his view is : **The fault clearly lay with Sir Staf¬ 
ford in negotiating on such an issue to a point of vital commit¬ 
ment without the clearest understanding with the Viceroy. 
(The busybody Col. Johnson obviously made matters worse). 
But the blame did not rest with him alone; for the War Cabi¬ 
net, especially the India Committee, made a fundamental mis¬ 
take. strange in a body so experienced, when they sent an emis¬ 
sary to promote a policy in India which had not been fully 
agreed with by the Viceroy, though he would have to carry it 
out.*’ 

Louis Fischer writes : “Cripps maintained, however, that he 
had full authority to set up a real Cabinet Government in India. 
On April 9 this authority was specifically withdrawn in new 
instructions to Cripps cabled from London. Cripps was told 
therein that he could not go beyond the text of the British 
Government draft declaration unless he obtained the consent of 
the Viceroy and Wavell. That explains the collapse of the 
Cripps Mission.” Graham Spry, Cripps’ Secretary, denied that 
such a promise was made. To that Fischer replied, “Cripps 
did not withdraw his promise (about National Government) 
because he made it without sincerity, he withdrew it because he 
was stabbed in the back by Englishmen who differed from him.” 

Professor Laski put the blame on Cripps for his failure. To 
quote him, “It was psychologically disastrous for Sir Stafford 
to go to India i?i a ‘take it or leave it’ mood, and, on his return, 
practically announce that he washed his hands off the offer. That 
was bound to make it look as though our real thought was less 
the achievement of Indian freedom than of a coup dc main in 
the propagandist art among our allies.” 

Cripps himself attributed the failure of his mission to the 
existence of a number of difficulties. Among them were 
the involvement of government in the war, the propaganda of 
the Axis powers producing a defeatist atmosphere, the growth 
of communal antagonism and the conflicting demands of the 
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parties and communities and the objection of the Congress— 
primarily to the first part of Declaration and to the second part 
—about the form and character of the Executive Council and 
the position of the Defence Member in it. 

Merits of Cripps* Proposals 

It cannot be denied that the Cripps* proposals were an ad¬ 
vance on the August offer in many respects. They conceded to 
the projected Indian Union the liberty to secede from the 
British Commonwealth if so desired. The framing of the new 
constitution was to rest not primarily but solely in Indian hands. 
However, its acceptance was made subject to the fulfilment 
of British obligations. If the Indians could not become free 
as a single unit, they could become free as two or more units. 
Disagreement among the Indians was not to give the British 
Government an excuse to perpetuate their rule in India. The 
August offer had invited the Indian leaders to start discussing 
the principles of the new constitution and the method of fram¬ 
ing it. The Cripps’ proposals contained a plan for a consti¬ 
tution-making body to be adopted if no Indian plan was agreed 
upon before the cessation of the hostilities. The Cripps’ pro¬ 
posals went farther than the August offer as regards the charac¬ 
ter of the interim system of government. The offer provided 
for the inclusion of a certain number of representative Indians 
in the Executive Council. The Cripps’ proposals invited the 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people to parti¬ 
cipate in the counsels of India, the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations. 

The great merit of the Cripps’ proposals was their frankness 
and precision. There was no hesitancy and generalities as was 
the case in the declarations of 1939 and 1940. It was declared in 
unambiguous terms that the new Constitution of India would 
be framed by the Indians themselves. The right of secession was 
recognised. The device of a bilateral treaty for implementing 
the new constitution and discharging the British obligations 
was introduced. The Muslims were also assured that they 
could have Pakistan if they so desired. 

Criticism of Cripps* Proposals 

However, the Cripps’ proposals were criticised by all the 
interested parties in India. Each party criticised the proposals 
from its own point of view. The objection of the Congress 
was not so much to the long-term arrangement as to the interim 
arrangement. The Congress acted on the principle that one 
bird in hand was better than two in the bush. Cripps had 
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given an understanding to the Congress that with the exception 
of the Defence Department, other Departments would be com¬ 
pletely in the hands of the Indians and the Governor-General 
would act as a constitutional head. However, at a later stage, 
he withdrew that offer. That made the Congress suspicious 
regarding the honesty of the British Government. The Congress 
wanted the Executive Council of the Governor-General to 
work as a Cabinet but the British Government was not prepared 
to make such a concession. The Congress also objected to the 
veto power of the Viceroy. Ft was also opposed to the novel 
principle of the non-accession of the provinces. It appeared to 
them that this provision brought in Pakistan by the backdoor. 
The view of Jawaharlal Nehru was that the Cripps’ proposals 
opened out “a vista of an indefinite number of partitions both 
of provinces and states.” The Congress also opposed it on the 
ground that 90 millions of people in the Indian States were to 
have no voice in framing the Constitution and that was a “ne¬ 
gation of democracy and self-determination.” The Congress 
wanted a change of kind and not of degree in the composition 
of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. The mere appoint¬ 
ment of a few more Indians in the Executive Council would 
mean that a few of them would “become his liveried camp- 
followers ...It was inconceivable and impossible for us to accept 
this position at any time and more especially at that time.” 

The Hindu Maha Sabha opposed the Cripps proposals on 
two grounds. It was opposed to the freedom given to the 
provinces to leave the Indian Union and set up separate govern¬ 
ment of their own. It also objected to the elections on the basis 
of the Communal Award whicli was anti-national and undemo¬ 
cratic. The Sikhs also opposed the provisions relating to the 
non-accession of the provinces. They declared : “We shall resist 
by all possible means the separation of the Punjab from All- 
India Union.” 

The firmest stand was taken by the representatives of De¬ 
pressed Classes *Who denounced the scheme for its failure to 
provide the necessary safeguards for their interests. They 
declared : “The proposals are calculated to do the greatest harm 
to the Depressed Classes and are sure to place them under an 
unmitigated system of Hindu rule. Any such result which 
takes us back to the black days of the recent past will never be 
tolerated by us and we are all determined to resist any such 
catastrophe befilling our people with all the means at our 
command.” 

The response of the Muslim League was a mixed one. Its 
members were happy at the prospect of realising their ambition 
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of Pakistan. However, Mr M.A. Jinnah was a politician and 
his diplomacy led him to contend that the Pakistan idea as em¬ 
bodied in the Cripps* proposals was nebulous and very serious 
impediments were placed in the way of its realisation, In his 
Presidential Address delivered on April 4, 1942 at the Allahabad 
Session of the All-India Muslim League, he declared : 'The 
alleged power of the minority in the matter of secession suggest¬ 
ed in the document is illusory as the Hindu India will dominate 
the decision in favour of one All-India Union in all the prov¬ 
inces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab will be at the 
mercy of the Hindu minority in those provinces who will exert 
themselves to the fullest extent and length for keeping Mussul¬ 
mans tied to the chariot-wheels of Hindustan.” The Working 
Committee of the Muslim League passed the following resolution 
on April II, 1942: “fhe Committee, while expressing their 
gratification that the possibility of Pakistan is recognised by 
implication by providing for the establishment of two or more 
independent Unions in India, regret that the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government, embodying the fundamentals, are not 
open to any modification and therefore no alternative proposals 
are invited.” The resolution ended by declaring that the Mus¬ 
lim League would not be satisfied with anything short of what 
was contained in the Lahore Resolution of March 1940. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not at all impressed by the proposals 
brought by Cripps. He is stated to have told him, “Why did 
you come if this is what you have to offer ? If this is your 
entire proposal to India, I would advise you to take the next 
plane home.” The reply of Cripps was : “I will consider that.” 

It is pointed out that there were snags in the proposals 
brought by Cripps. One was the repetition of the August offer of 
1940 and the addition of the explanation that “the present dec¬ 
laration is intended not to supersede, but to close these general 
declarations with precision and to convince the people of India 
of the War Cabinet’s sincere resolve.” This created suspicion in 
the minds of the people. It Indicated a resolve on the part of 
the British Government to safeguard its prestige. The second 
snag was that there was no indication in the proposals that the 
British Government was prepared to part with power. Another 
defect in the scheme was that it had either to be accepted as a 
whole or rejected as a whole. There was no scope for any ad¬ 
justment. Cripps was placed in a very tight comer by his Con¬ 
servative associates. The failure of his Mission was a foregone 
conclusion. 

On the failure of the Cripps Mission, The Statesman wrote : 
“So long as the India Office and the Government of India draft 
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the proposals, no emissary can succeed and no effective effort 
will be made to cope with the hourly increasing danger to this 
country. A clean sweep of personalities is needed....Sir Stafford 
Cripps has been made a dupe, but the scheme will overreach 
itself....It is folly so colossal as to be even too sublime to suggest 
that a foreign Government running a war on cumbrous British 
methods, without the active sympathies of the people, can check 
the infiltrating ants. We regret greatly the announcement of 
Sir Stafford’s immediate departure. If the diehard object is 
that he should return discredited, that will not be achieved. 
Events can only bring discredit on the reactionaries.” 

Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya writes that the proposals of the 
British Cabinet were “a cheap but attractive bromide enlarge^ 
ment of the August offer, or to vary the simile, they were 
really the stillborn child of the Cabinet. All that Sir Stafford 
did in Delhi over a period of twenty days was to restore breath¬ 
ing to the life of this stillborn baby by a process of artificial 
respiration and by incubation. Strenuous efforts were made in 
this behalf but they failed, although from time to time there 
appeared to be a sign of the respiratory muscles acting or the 
cardiac muscles beating but the child was declared dead by the 
Working Committee so early as on March 31, 1942, i.e., on 
the morrow of publication of the proposals...concessions of a 
halting and limiting character were more an insult added to 
injury than an honest attempt to repair the wrong....The Colo¬ 
nel’s (Col. Johnson) prescription also failed and on the 11th 
morning the babe was buried seven fathoms deep.” 


C. Vijiaraghavachariar was furious on reading the Draft 
Declaration as it envisaged a possible division of India. He 
studied the proposals over and over and was convinced that if 
we accepted the same, the unity of India would be destroyed 
and chaos would prevail in the country. He declared : “I feel 
thankful to the British Government for having decided to make 
British India a Dominion, fully equal to any other part of the 
British Commonwealth. But I deplore the provision permitting 
unwilling provinces to separate themselves from the Union and 
become self-governing entities. This is novel and dangerous is 
the highest degree, unknown to history or philosophy. The 
provinces are not yet natural ones resting on linguistic basis. 
Assuming that they would be soon so or that they are now (and 
it is immaterial), to let the provinces become independent is 
fraught with great danger. It will create Pakistan in more 
places than one—^a fantastic and dangerous scheme—^and the 
Dominion of India will consist of parts, if at all, scattered 
here and there. Neither England nor the British Empire nor 
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India has the right to break up and dismember this ancient 
country in this way, especially as Mr. Amery has after all recog¬ 
nised the fact that British India was not conquered by England. 
1 am very much dissatisfied with this scheme. 1 would em¬ 
phatically state that it would be rather better that we are left as 
we are, a subject nation, than be dismembered perilously in 
this way. I pray to God to maintain the unity of India.” 

Why Cripps* Proposals should have been accepted? 

It is contended that although on merits the Cripps proposals 
deserved rejection, yet they ought to have been accepted in the 
higher interests of the country. Two reasons are given in sup> 
port of this view. In the first place, although Prime Minister 
Churchill was opposed to making any firm commitments on the 
issue of Indian freedom, he was compelled to incorporate in 
the Draft Declaration these significant words: ”The object is 
the creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a 
Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but equal 
to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect 
of its domestic or external affairs.” In other words, the British 
Government solemnly pledged itself to liberate India soon after 
the War. It is true that similar pronouncements had been made 
earlier in the past and they led ultimately to no result but there 
was a fundamental difference between this commitment and 
the earlier commitments. Till the outbreak of the Second 
World War, England was supreme in international affairs and 
could break her pledges to India with impunity. Apart from 
the fact that England could no longer claim any such supre¬ 
macy, Churchill felt constrained to inform President Roosevelt 
that he was going to announce that India would be given 
Dominion Status after the War. Moreover, the statesmen of 
the United Nations would not have allowed Churchill to explain 
away his pledge at the time of post-War settlement. 

Secondly, the provisions in the Cripps’ scheme furnished 
the most decisive reason for the Congress to return to power in 
the provinces and also join the Central Government for what 
it was worth, with the clear object of safeguarding the immedi¬ 
ate and long-term interests of the * country. If the partition of 
India was to be prevented, it was imperative for the Congress 
to get into a position of strength and thereby weaken the 
reactionary forces. When Nehru and his colleagues joined the 
Interim Government in September 1946, they did not expect to 
function there as the ministers of a full-fledged Cabinet. Like¬ 
wise, they ought to have joined the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General in 1942 and fought against the disruptive 
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forces. Dr K.M. Munshi writes: “As I saw it, there was also 
a noteworthy feature in the Cripps proposals. It clearly indicat¬ 
ed that the British Oovernment, in return for Congress support 
to the war effort, were not unwilling to withdraw the veto 
power given to Jinnah.” Dr Munshi felt that the Congress 
ought to have accepted the Cripps* proposals “as a gesture 
of goodwill to Britain. 1 remember to have submitted to 
Gandhiji at length the advantages which might accrue to the 
nation if the Congress accepted the Cripps proposals.** 

There were many Congressmen who believed in cooperating 
with the British Government in its war-effort. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, later on Governor-General of free India, was convinced 
that the cause of national freedom could not be advanced by 
lighting the bureaucracy and the Muslim League at the same 
time. In January 1942 he expressed the view that the Congress 
must be prepared to "take up responsibility even at the last 
moment.*’ On another occasion he declared: “Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru may distrust the Britisher more than I do. As a 
preliminary i shall trust the Britisher more than he does.*’ It is 
unfortunate that Nehru did not throw in his powerful weight on 
the side of men like Rajagopalachari and Dr Munshi. 

J.N. Sahni is of the view that the Cripps’ proposals offered 
a sporting chance to India to acquire substantial power imme¬ 
diately and full power after the war. The Congress could have 
utilised the opportunity to settle the communal problem 
with the help of those Muslims who were still wedded to 
the unity of India. It is contended that it was unfortu¬ 
nate that at that critical time Maulana Azad was the 
Congress President and the negotiations had to be carried 
through him. Cripps wanted the Congress and other Indian 
leaders to read more between the lines than had been spelt out. 
That Maulana Azad failed to do. The Maulana had to nego¬ 
tiate through an interpreter and that required everything to be 
reduced to writing. Cripps could not tell Maulana Azad who was 
a Muslim that in actual practice the option of secession given 
to a province subject to certain conditions would be ineffective 
as it was unthinkable for a whole province at any time to 
exercise that option. When a delegation of the Indian princes 
met Cripps, he told them: "Frankly, gentlemen, are packing 
up. You will be well-advised to settle with Gandhi and Nehru.** 
The same day he told the representatives of the European 
Chamber of Commerce: “You must be prepared for a change 
in Government. I am sure, the Congress leaders will give you 
a fair deal.’’ It is stated that the agitated princes and leaders 
of the European Association prevailed upon Lord Linlithgow 
to intervene. Although Nehru was willing to give the Cripps 
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offer a fair trial and had almost converted a large number of 
members of the Working Committee to his way of thinking, it 
was too late. The Viceroy had set the reactionary forces at 
work in England. The India Committee of the War 
Cabinet on whose advice Churchill relied in those days con¬ 
sisted of five members, four of whom were notorious reactionaries 
so far as India was concerned. Lord Simon was the leader of 
the Simon Commission. Sir John Anderson was previously 
the Governor of Bengal and it was during his regime that terror¬ 
ism was let loose on the people. Sir James Crigg, Secretary of 
State for War, had served as Finance Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. He had shown extraordinary ability in the 
Central Assembly to assail Congress opposition. Mr Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, hated ail the Congress leaders. 
When London intervened, Cripps began to resile from one 
position after another. He could not resist the pressure of the 
Cabinet at home and the reactionary forces behind the Viceroy 
in India.* 

J.W. Bennett Wheeler, the biographer of King George VI, 
writes: '‘Politically the Cripps mission had marked a stage in 
the retrocession of the British from power in India which it 
was never possible to retrace. The repression of the ! 942 
rebellion had shown that the prestige and power of the British 
were still high, when they chose to exercise them; but they were 
definitely in danger, since events had shown how easy it was 
for agitators to inflame the mobs and to make ordered govern¬ 
ment impossible over large parts of the country.” Again, “The 
King had been genuinely alarmed at the degree to which the 
idea of the transfer of power in India had become an admitted 
inevitability in the minds of British party leaders, a fact which 
has been gloomily disclosed to him by Churchill at one of their 
Tuesday luncheons in July 1942.”** George VI noted in his 
diary on July 28, 1942, “He (Churchill) amazed me by saying that 
his colleagues and both, or all three parties in Parliament were 
quite prepared to give up India to the Indians after the war. 
He felt they had already been talked into giving up India. 
Cripps, the Press and the US public opinion have all con¬ 
tributed to make their minds up that our rule in India is wrong 
and has always been wrong for India.” 


♦ The Lid Off, pp. 166-69. 

King George Vl: His Life and Reign, p. p. 702-03. 
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The Congress after the Cripps Misson 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission, there were differences 
of opinion among the Congress leaders regarding the future 
course of action to be adopted. The view of Maulana Azad, 
who at that time was the Confess President, was that negoti¬ 
ations should be resumed with Great Britain and full co¬ 
operation should be extended to the United Nations if Great 
Britain made an absolute promise of Indian independence after 
the War and if the American President or the United Nations 
gave a guarantee that the promise would be fulfilled. The view 
of Nehru was that the British Government must make a formal 
declaration of India’s independence at once. The Provisional 
Government then formed was to negotiate with Great Britain 
the terms of cooperation. The Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces was to be given full support in all decisions 
relating to military matters and the Japanese must be resisted by 
the Indians at all costs. The view of Mahatma Gandhi was 
different. He advocated mass action to drive the British out 
of India. It appears that Mahatma Gandhi was forced to take 
this decision on account of continued apathy of the British 
authorities towards India and the growing hardships of the 
people of India. The danger of Japanese attack on India by 
sea was increasing. The feeling of Mahatma Gandhi was that 
the Englishmen in India, in the event of a Japanese attack, 
would behave in the same way, as they did in the case of 
Singapore, Malaya and Burma. In other words, the English¬ 
men would surrender to Japan, leaving the people of India to 
their fate. According to Mahatma Gandhi, Japanese imperial¬ 
ism was worse than British imperialism, and he wanted the 
people of India “to oppose Japan to a man.” The feeling of 
Mahatma Gandhi was tiiat if the British withdrew from India, 
Japan might not attack India and even if she did, India would 
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be in a better position to light against the invader. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the British Government to quit India and 
*'Ieave the country in the hands of God.*’ 

The Resolution of Rajaji 

At a meeting of the Congress held at Allahabad towards the 
end of April 1942, Rajagopalachari moved a resolution to the 
effect that the demand of the Muslim League for Pakistan 
be conceded and thus a united front be presented to the British 
authorities. The resolution was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. There was no direct confrontation between the 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi and those of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
A compromise resolution was introduced and adopted. It was 
resolved that Great Britain should quit India. 

The Wardha Resolution 

A meeting of the Congress Working Committee was held at 
Wardha and after a lot of discussion, a resolution was passed on 
July 14, 1942, which stated that the failure of the Cripps Mission 
and the attitude of the British Government towards India had 
“resulted in a rapid and widespread increase of ill-will against 
Britain and a growing satisfaction at the inlluence of Japanese 
arras.” It was stated that the Congress desired “to build up 
resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India by the 
Japanese or any foreign power” and the Congress would change 
the ill-will against Great Britain into good-will “if India feels the 
glow of freedom.” It was made clear in the resolution that “in 
making the proposal for the withdrawal of the British rule from 
India, the Congress had no desire whatsoever to embarrass 
Great Britain or the Allied Powers in their prosecution of the 
war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India or increas¬ 
ed pressure on China by the Japanese or any other power 
associated with the Axis Group.” It was hoped that this “very 
reasonable and just proposal” would be accepted by Great 
Britain “not only in the interests of India, but also that of 
Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United 
Nations proclaim their adherence.” It was made clear in the 
resolution that in case India’s appeal was not accepted, the 
Congress would “then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the 
non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, when it 
adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of 
political rights and liberty.” The final decision was to be taken 
by the All-India Congress Committee whose meeting was fixed 
for August 7, 1942 at Bombay. 

The Congress gave 24 days to the Government to make a 
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favourable response. On July 15, 1942, Mahatma Gandhi told 
the foreign press that if the movement had to be launched, it 
would be a non-violent one. Mahatma Gandhi had earlier 
asked for President Roosevelt’s help in the solution of the 
dispute between the Congress and the Government. On July 25, 
1942, President Chiang Kai*shek had written to President 
Roosevelt to intervene so that the Congress was not forced to 
launch the movement. His letter was forwarded to Churchill, 
but nothing came out of it. The response of the Government 
of India was in the negative. It had already decided that 
nothing was to be done concerning constitutional matters during 
the pendency of the war. It was also determined not to allow 
any political movement to distract its attention from the 
pursuit of war. It considered the demands of the Congress as 
untimely and an invitation to the enemy to extend its opera¬ 
tions towards India. It regarded the Congress as the enemy of 
the Government which deserved no leniency. The government 
was alarmed by the writings of Gandhiji, the resolutions of the 
AIMndia Congress Committee in April and May 1942 and that 
of the Congress Working Committee in July 1942. The fears 
of the Government were increased on account of the growing 
discontentment among the people and the loss of faith in the 
capability of the Government to defend India against the 
Japanese invasion. The Government felt that its propaganda 
was not succeeding in the United States and China and there 
was great dissatisfaction in the United States against the attitude 
of the British Government towards the Grady Report which 
recommended the development of war industries in India with 
American help. The Government was very much concerned 
with war and was not prepared to tolerate the disturbance of 
law and order in the country. The statement of Jinnah encour¬ 
aged the Government in its determination to suppress the 
Congress movement. Mr Jinnah had observed : “The latest 
decision of the Congress Working Committee on July 14. 1942, 
re.solving to launch a mass movement if the British do not 
withdraw from India is the culminating point in the policy and 
programme of Mr Gandhi and his Hindu Congress of black¬ 
mailing the British and coercing them to concede a system of 
government and transfer power to that government which would 
establish a Hindu Raj immediately under the aegis of the 
British bayonets, thereby throwing the Muslims and other 
minorities and interests at the mercy of the Congress Raj.” 

Mr V.D. Savarkar and other Maha Sabha leaders called upon 
their followers not to give any support to the Congress. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sastri, the Liberal Party leaders, asked 
the Congress not to start the civil disobedience movement as it 
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was prejudicial to the best interests of the country. These 
factors also affected the decision of the Government to crush 
the Congress in case it decided to start the civil disobedience 
movement. 

After the passing of the resolution on July 14, 1942, by the 
Congress Working Committee, Mr Puckle, Director-General of 
Information, Government of India, issued on July 17, 1942 a 
circular to the Chief Secretaries of all the provincial Govern¬ 
ments asking them to mobilise public opinion against the 
Congress resolution. He made a number of suggestions for 
publishing cartoons and postures, among which one was to 
show Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, each with microphones saying, 
*‘I vote for the Congress Resolution.” On August 8, 1942, the 
Government of India issued a resolution in which it was alleged 
that the Congress was preparing for unlawful, dangerous and 
violent activities directed to the interruption of communications 
and public utility services, the organisation of strikes, tampering 
with the loyalty of government servants and interference with 
defence measures, including recruitment. It is clear from 
these facts that the government was ready to face the situation 
arising out of the passing of the Quit-India Resolution by the 
All-India Congress Committee on August 8, 1942. 

The Bombay Session 

As announced on July 14, 1942, the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was held in Bombay on August 7, 1942. 
The general feeling was that an attempt would be made to 
come to terms with the Government and for that purpose, 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed the wish to meet the Viceroy. 
However, on August 8, 1942, the famous “Quit India” resolu¬ 
tion was moved by Jawaharlal Nehru and passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority. While moving the resolution, Jawaharlal 
Nehru said : “The British view of war is determined by counting 
the number of tanks, planes and guns at their command. But 
the real need of the hour is to shift the emphasis from the 
physical to the mor^ plane....The dame that will be kindled by 
passing the resolution before you, will illumine the darkened 
horizon right up from the Caucasus to Chungking.” Again, 
“The resolution represents the voice of India—and indeed, the 
voice of oppressed humanity. Indian nationalism has outlived 
the narrow limits of earlier days and has now hitched itself to 
broader internationalism.” 

The Quit India Resolution 

The Quit India Resolution declared that “The immediate 
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ending of British rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for 
the sake of India and for the success of the cause of the United 
Nations....India, the classic land of modem imperialism, has 
become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India 
will Britain and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples 
of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. The 
ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital and imme* 
diate issue on which depends the future of the war and the 
success of freedom and democracy. A free India will assure 
this success by throwing all her great resources in the struggle 
for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism 
and Imperialism.’* 

Gandhijfs Speech 

Addressing the Congress delegates on the night of August 8, 
1942, Gandhiji said, “I, therefore, want freedom immediately, 
this very night, before dawn, if it can be had. Fraud and 
untruth today are stalking the world....You may take it from 
me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the Viceroy 
for ministries and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with 
anything short pf complete freedom...Here is a mantra^ a short 
one, that I give you. You may imprint it on your hearts and 
let every breath of yours give expression to it. The mantra 
is ; ‘Do or Die*. We shall either free India or die in the attempt; 
we shall not live to .see the perpetuation of our slavery....” 
Again, “The actual struggle does not commence this very 
moment. You have merely placed certain powers in my hands. 
My first act will be to wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy and 
plead with him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. 
This may take two or three weeks. What are you going to do 
in the meantime ? There is the spinning wheel...but there is 
something more you have to do.... Everyone of you should, from 
this moment, consider yourself a free man or woman and even 
act as if you are free and no longer under the heel of this 
imperialism....” 

When the resolution was passed, an appeal was made to 
Great Britain and the United Nations to respond to the “call 
of reason and justice.” It was also decided that all efforts should 
be made to come to a settlement with the Government and it 
was only when these efforts failed that the movement was to be 
started after Mahatma Gandhi had given his sanction. Mahatma 
Gandhi and President Maulana Azad openly declared that they 
would approach the Viceroy once again and the heads of the 
various Governments “for an honourable settlement.” It was 
also decided that Jawaharlal Nehru was to explain on 
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August 9, 1942 to the United States the scope and contents of 
the *Quit India’ Resolution. 

It is contended that although Jawabarlal Nehru supported 
the ’Quit India’ Resolution, he was not enthusiastic about it. 
This contention is not correct Jawaharlal Nehru justified the 
movement in these words : “I don’t think that the action we 
took in 1942 could have been avoided or ought to have been 
avoided. It might have been in slightly different terms; this is 
a different matter. Circumstances drove us in a particular 
direction. If we had been passive then, I think we would have 
lost all our strength.” 

The Government’s Reaction 

It appears that the Government had already finalised their 
plans to arrest the Congress leaders and crush their movement 
and consequently, in the early hours of the morning of August 9 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad, Sardar 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kriplani. etc., were arrested. 
As many as 148 Congress leaders were arrested and interned 
along with their followers. The people were stunned. As their 
leaders were arrested all of a sudden, they did not know how to 
conduct themselves. The result was that they carried on the 
movement in any way they could. All over the country, there 
WQTQ hartals, strikes in factories, schools and colleges and public 
demonstrations. Angered by repeated firings and lathi charges, 
the people took to violence at many places. They attacked the 
police stations, post offices, railway stations and other public 
places. They cut off telegraph and telephone wires and railway 
lines. They burnt the Government buildings. Railway carriages 
were set on fire. Even military vehicles were destroyed. Madras 
and Bengal were the most affected in this respect. In many 
places, the people got temporary control over towns, cities and 
villages. British authority disappeared in parts of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Maharashtra, Andhra and Madras. 
At some places, the.people set up “parallel governments.” To 
quote Jawaharlal Nehru, “For the first time since the great 
revolt of 1857, vast numbers of people rose to challenge by 
force (but a force without arms) the fabric of British rule in 
India.” 

The Government used all its machinery to suppress the 
movement. Prime Minister Churchill declared in the House of 
Commons on September 10, 1942 : “The disturbances were 
crushed with all the weight of the Government ..large reinforce¬ 
ments have reached India and the number of white soldiers 
now in that country, although very small compared to its size 
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and population, are larger than at any time in the British connec- 
tion.*‘ Hundreds of persons were arrested and imprisoned. Alarge 
number of them were killed chiefly by the firing of the military 
and the police. The people were insulted, assaulted and injured 
regardless of their position and status. Whipping was inflicted 
on many and heavy collective fines were imposed and recovered. 
K.C. Neogy called those fines as communal fines because those 
were realised only from the Hindus. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
criticised these communal fines. He was so indignant on this 
point that he addressed an English friend in these words : “If 
you distrust Hindus so much that you cannot discriminate be¬ 
tween wreckers and friends, why not hand over all political 
power to Jinnah ?*’ There was machine-gunning of mobs from 
the air at five places, Patna, Bhagalpur and Monghyr in Bihar, 
Nadia in Bengal and Talchar City. Churchill said in boast : 
“What was at one time feared would become the most serious 
rebellion in India since the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, fizzled out 
in a few months with hardly any loss of life.” According to the 
official figures, the civilian casualties from August to December, 
1942 were 940 killed, and many more injured. The view of 
Jawaharlal Nehru was that the figures of the dead varied be¬ 
tween 4,000 to 10,000. More than 60,000 persons were arrested 
upto the end of 1942. 26,000 persons were convicted and 18,000 
were detained under the Defence of India Rules. 

As a protest against the policy of repression followed by the 
Government, many Indians renounced their titles. Allah Baksh, 
Premier of Sind, was dismissed as he gave up his title. H.P. 
Modi, N.R. Sarkar and M S. Aney resigned from their mem¬ 
bership of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Some European 
officers suffered on account of their sympathy for the Congress. 
Sir Arthur Moore, Editor of the Statesman, was made to resign 
underpressure on account of his criticism of the Government. 
E.P. Moon, an I.C.S. Officer of the Punjab, was sent back 
home without pension on account of his criticism of the 
Government. Sir Thomas Stewart, Governor of Bihar, took 
disciplinary action against certain officers on the ground that 
they had exceeded their authority and for this he himself was 
made to resign. 

British Propaganda against Congress 

When the Quit India Resolution was passed, the Congress 
leaders were arrested and a reign of terror was established in 
the country. It became necessary to justify the action taken by 
the Oovernraent. The happenings in India had a direct bear¬ 
ing on the war and fortunes of the Allied Powers. The Ameri¬ 
can President showed his concern in the happenings in India 
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by sending his personal representatives to the country, viz., 
Johnson ^nd Phillips. Britain took great pains to convince the 
American government and the people that all that was possible 
was being done in India and there was no dangerous situation 
in the countpr. The Secretary of States for India tried his level 
best to convince the world of the British honesty of purpose in 
promising independence to India after the war. It was contend¬ 
ed that it was the fault of the Indian leaders who were not 
prepared to shoulder the responsibility of government and 
shifted the blame to the British. Participating in the debate in 
the House of Commons on September 11, 1942, L.S. Amery, 
the Secretary of State, put all the blame on Gandhiji. One of 
his allegations was that “under Mr Gandhiji’s inspiration, the 
Congress was steadily swinging towards a policy of direct 
defiance aimed at paralysing the existing Government of India.’* 
He charged Gandhiji with threatening to start what “will be 
the bitterest struggle of my life”, for which he could not wait 
and “must even at obvious ris]<s asked the people to resist 
slavery”. He went to the extent of saying that the non-violence 
of Gandhiji was only a smoke-screen behind which was visible 
the red face of revolution and violence. With regard to cases 
of sabotage in India, Amery stated, “The charges are that this 
attack was specifically planned and in accordance with general 
directions given by the Congress and in accordance with the 
directives of a particular provincial committee.” According to 
him, it was “a carefully planned scheme of attack not only upon 
the daily life but indeed on the safety of India. It merely con¬ 
centrated on the vital strategic area lying between Eastern India 
now exposed to Japanese attack and the main body of India as 
well as the area which would most prejudice the carrying of coal 
from the mines to the munition factories of India.” On October 
8, 1942, Amery told the Parliament that “under Mr Gandhi’s 
autocratic influence (Congress) became a party of revolution...his 
consistent aim and that of his followers has been...to direct 
subversion at some given movement by the Congress as a result 
of some upheav^J, to which the existing Government of India 
and Parliament here should surrender.” 

Prime Minister Churchill also condemned the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress. In his statement on September 10,1942 in the House 
of Commons, he asserted that the disturbances in India were due 
to the activities of the Congress. He tried to defame the Con¬ 
gress in these words, “The Indian Congress Party does not repre¬ 
sent all India. It does not represent the majority of the people 
of India. It does not even represent the Hindu masses....Outside 
that party and fundamentally opposed to it are 90 million Mus¬ 
lims in British India, who have their rights of self-expression, 50 
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million depressed classes or untouchables as they are called 
because they are supposed to dehle their Hindu co-religionists 
by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million subjects of 
the Princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. In all 
there are 235 millions in these three large groupings alone out 
of 390 millions in all India. This takes no account of the large 
elements among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in British 
India who deplore the present policy of the Congress Party.** 
Again, **The Congress Party has now abandoned the policy in 
many respects of non-violence which Gandhi has so long 
inculcated in theory and has come into the open as a revolution¬ 
ary movement designed to paralyse communications by rail and 
telegraph and generally to promote disorder, looting of shops, 
and sporadic attacks upon the Indian police, accompanied from 
time to time by revolting atrocities—the whole having the 
intention or at any rate the effect of hampering the defence of 
India against the Japanese invader who stands on the frontiers of 
Assam and also upon the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal.*’ 

The general attitude of the members of Parliament was that 
the Congress was responsible for all the lawlessness in the 
country. The Labour Party of England agreed with the view of 
the Government “that the action taken was a timely and 
unavoidable precaution.” 

As regards the propoganda in India, Maxwell, the Home 
Member of the Government of India, gave in the Central 
Assembly on September 10, 1942 the Government version of 
the origin of incidents of the disturbances. He criticised 
Gandhiji and the Congress leaders for whatever had happened 
in the country. In the course of his speech, he observed, 
“Attempts have been made and will no doubt be made to exo¬ 
nerate the Congress leaders or to represent that recent events 
are not the outcome of the mass movement sanctioned by the 
AIl-Tndia Congress Committee at Bombay. The terms of the 
resolution which they then passed are such that they can hardly 
disclaim responsibility for any events that followed it. But 
apart from that it is impossible to interpret the utterances of the 
Congress leaders themselves except on the assumption that they 
knew and approved of what was likely to occur.” 

The Government of India was in a strong position because 
it was backed by the leaders of the Muslim community, some 
leaders of the Scheduled Castes and the Moderate politicians 
who did not approve of the action of Gandhiji which ultimately 
resulted in violence in the country. 

On February 13, 1943 the Government published a pamphlet 
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entitled **Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942- 
43.*’ It contained a condemnation of Gandhiji and the Congress 
leaders. An attempt was made to put all the blame on the 
Congress and Congressmen. All those who had taken part in 
the disturbances were presumed to be Congressmen and 
followers of Gandhiji. Thousands of men and women who had 
been put in prisons without trial were dubbed as rebels merely 
on suspicion and without any material evidence against them. It 
was stated in the pamphlet that when the Cripps Mission failed, 
there was a lot of criticism of the Congress High Command. 
Some powerful action was considered necessary to save the 
Congress from internal disruption. The slogan of Quit India 
was coined to gain popularity with the people. It was contend¬ 
ed in the pamphlet that the object of the movement was to 
force the Goverment to withdraw from the country and capture 
power. It was also maintained that the entire phraseology used 
by Gandhiji and his followers was provocative and the result 
was violence in the country. The view expressed in the pam¬ 
phlet was that the evidence collected in this case showed that 
the Congress under the leadership of Gandhiji was responsible 
for the mass uprising and individual crimes. 

After a careful study of the pamphlet issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in July 1943 a rejoinder in which 
he challenged the charges levelled by the Government against 
the Congress and its leaders and to place on trial the detenus 
so that they could rebut the charges and defend themselves. 
There was no response from the Government as it was not 
possible to prove the charges against the Congress and its 
leaders. 

The Government of India was not content with this. It tried 
to strengthen the hands of the Muslim League vis-a-vis the 
Congress. All the four Muslim majority provinces had non- 
League ministries and consequently Mr Jinnah could not claim 
that he represented the entire Muslim community. He had tried 
to persuade thoSe provinces to accept the supremacy of the 
League but had failed. He appealed to the Viceroy for help in 
this matter. In order to strengthen the hands of Mr Jinnah, 
it was declared in the Cripps* proposals that the Muslim majority 
provinces could secede from the Indian Union. Mr Jinnah could 
claim full credit for this achievement. The Governors of the 
provinces tried to help Mr Jinnah by installing League minis¬ 
tries in the provinces by removing the non-League ministries. 

Since 1937, Fazlul Haq, the leader of the Krishak Praja 
Party, was the Chief Minister in all combinations till March 
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1943. At the end of 1941, Fazlul Ffaq formed a new Govern¬ 
ment consisting of the representatives of his own party together 
with representatives of the Hindu Maha Sabha, the Forward 
Bloc and Independents. John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, 
was extremely suspicious of the ministry which contained the 
followers of Subhas Chandra Bose. The Muslim League was 
anxious to drive out Fazlul Haq but the latter refused to oblige 
Mr Jinnah. The Governor intervened. He called for Mr Haq, 
presented him with a letter of resignation and forced him to 
sign it or face dismissal. It was under these circumstances that 
Fazlul Haq was removed from power and the Muslim League 
ministry with Nazimuddin as Premier was installed on April 
24, 1943. 

As regards the Punjab. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan had made an 
agreement with Mr Jinnah by which the Unionist Party was to 
continue to enjoy the status of the official ministerial party, but 
the Muslim members of the Unionist Party were to join the 
Muslim League but continue to support the Unionist Party. 
Sikandar Hayat Khan died in December 1942 and Khizr 
Hayat Khan became Premier. Mr Jinnah put pressure on him 
to replace the Unionist Party by the Muslim League Party 
but he refused to do so. Mr Jinnah condemned his conduct 
in public. The reply of Khizr Hayat Khan was : “The 
fact that [ have found it impossible to accept Mr Jinnah*8 
demand does not mean that our ultimate objective, viz., the 
cultural protection and economic betterment of the Muslim 
masses is different. The All-India Muslim League Resolution 
of 1940 is the sheet anchor of the Muslims in the Punjab as 
elsewhere. The Muslims of the Punjab must have the right of 
self-determination.’' This did not satisfy Mr Jinnah and Khizr 
Hayat Khan was expelled from the Muslim League. Inspite of 
that he declared that he supported the Pakistan resolution and 
gave the promise, .“I shall do all I can to help my community's 
efforts to realise that idea.” It is true that a Muslim League 
ministry was not installed in the Punjab but the Governor and 
the officials favoured Mr Jinnah and the Muslim League and 
their writ ran in the Punjab administration. 

As regards Sind, Allah Baksh wds the Chief Minister. He 
publicly disapproved of the repressive policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. The result was that he was dismissed by the Governor 
and Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah of the Muslim League was 
asked to assume office in October 1942. 

As regards the North-West Frontier Province, when the 
Congress ministry headed by Dr Khan Sahib resigned, Aurang- 
zeb Khan, a Muslim Leaguer, was asked by the Governor to 
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form the ministry. Likewise, a Muslim League ministry was 
set up in Assam with Saadullah as Premier. It was in this way 
that all the Muslim-majority provinces came under the control 
of the Muslim League. 

The Movement in Maharashtra 

In Maharashtra, the movement was quite intense in Poona, 
Sholapur, Nasik, Ahmednagar and Satara. Poona remained 
virtually under military control for many days. Atrocities were 
committed on the people of Satara. Thirteen persons were killed 
by police firing. 2,000 were arrested and six of them died in 
jails. Four old men of Kate wadi were seated in a line with stone 
slabs on their heads and a boy was mounted on each one of 
them. Inhuman treatment was meted out to persons in jails. 
In some cases, the prisoners were beaten with leather straps 
soaked in salt water. 

The Movement in Bihar 

There were hartals almost throughout the province of Bihar. 
On August 11, 1942, a huge procession of students, in spite of 
severe lathi charges, was able to hoist the National Flag on the 
eastern gate of the Patna Secretariat. For more than two hours 
the processionists struggled against the police to hoist the 
National Flag on the top of the main building. The military 
fired thirteen or fourteen rounds, resulting in the death of seven 
students and injuries to many others. Troops and the police 
were let loose on the province of Bihar and unspeakable atroci¬ 
ties were perpetrated on the people. Mobs were machine-gunned 
at many places in Bihar. Many districts were virtually under 
military rule. Women were stripped off their ornaments at 
many places. The houses of the people were burnt along 
with their belongings. Inhuman physical tortures were inflicted 
on the people at many places in Bhagalpur District. Their houses 
were burnt and properties looted. At one place, the military 
caught hold of a ^person and killed him by stabbing at several 
places. At another place, a Choudhury was forced by the 
military to stretch himself on a table. He was stripped off his 
garments and given twenty-six furious strokes of caning. 

The Movement in U.P. 

The movement took a serious turn in Uttar Pradesh, espe¬ 
cially in the eastern districts of Ballia, Azamgarh, Ghazipur, 
Basti, Mirzapore, Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Banaras, Jaunpur and 
Gorakhpur. A reign of terror was let loose by the military in 
the eastern districts of Ballia, Azamgarh, Jaunpur and Ghazipur. 
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Village after village was pillaged, looted and burnt. Regarding 
the milita^ repression in this area, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote : 
‘The armies came and the planes came. They razed the villages 
to the ground. They ploughed the land, where the villages 
once stood in order to put an end to the very fact that such 
brave villages once existed.*’ K.C. Neogy tells us that the 
military went to a village in Gbazipur and ordered all 
the male members to leave the village and sit on the kutcha road. 
Women were asked to come out of their houses and were 
robbed of their ornaments. Their houses were raided and cash, 
jewellery, ornaments, etc. were looted. Clothes of the villagers 
were removed from their houses and burnt. The soliders then 
returned to the road where the villagers stood in a hie and they 
were ordered to sit like frogs after undressing themselves. Five 
stripes were then inflicted on the naked body of each of the 
villagers. The Hindu Math of Yadunath Giri at Sukhpura was 
looted and an elephant and a bullock belonging to it were shot 
dead. There were indiscriminate beatings, assaults and harass¬ 
ment of merchants at Kanpur. The police broke open the doors 
of the houses in the absence of the male members, terrorised 
women, smashed and threw all their belongings and removed 
the valuables from the houses. There were many cases of 
wanton cruelty by the military and the police. Huge collective 
fines were imposed on various districts and realised. The 
village of Moradanga in Bengal was raided by the military. All 
the houses were levelled to the ground. The local Mohamme¬ 
dans were incited and about 150 of them looted all the movable 
property of the Hindus which was carried in carts 
with the help of the local police. Hundreds of soldiers were 
brought from outside, raids were carried out in villages, houses 
were looted and burnt and villagers were oppressed. 

Reasons for the Movement 

Many reasons have been given for starting the Quit India 
movement. The first was the growing threat of Japanese invasion 
of India. Mahatma Gandhi wanted to save India from that 
attack and his view was that if the British Government with¬ 
drew from India, the Japanese might not attack India. Another 
reason was the defencelessness of jthe British position in India.* 

* Till the entry of Japan in the War, the Government of India had 
ignored the defence of the country. There was no danger horn the 
Soviet Union and this was particularly so after the Nazi invasion of 
that country. The main duty of the Government of India was to send 
Indian troops and supplies to Egypt, the Near East, North Africa 
and China. There was no necessity of putting into operation the 
various plans of military action on the Nonh-West country. The 
situation changed after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour and 
the rapid victories of the Japanese forces in the Far East. Very soon 
Singapore and Rangoon fell into the hands of the Japanese. The 
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The view of Mahatma Gandhi was that India would meet the 
same fate if the British did not withdraw from India. Mahatma 
Gandhi also believed that the British Government left the peo¬ 
ple of Malaya and Burma neither to God nor to anarchy but 
to the Japanese. To quote Mahatma Gandhi, “Don’t repeat 
that story here. Don’t leave India to Japan, but leave India 
to Indians in an orderly manner.” Another reason was the 

Japanese control over the Indian Ocean increased. The result was 
that it became impossible to send supplies from India to the British 
forces in North Africa. The communication lines through the Persian 
Gulf and Iran to Russia were cut ofT and Russia was exposed to great 
danger. The stopping of aid to China through the only air-route 
across India meant the isolation of China. 

The view of Colonel Johnson who was in India in 1942 on behalf 
of the Government of the United States was that according to his 
information the British authorities in India did not propose to attempt 
any serious defence of India in the event of the Japanese attack and 
he had told the same to Cripps. Cripps was not prepared to accept 
that view but he was prevailed upon by Johnson to ask General 
Wuvell about the veracity of the view and Wavell admitted the same 
to be true. According to Calvin H. Oakes, Johnson’s assessment of 
the defence capability of the Indian Government was: “Lack of 
troops is aggravated by the poor quality of the British officers in 
India and Col Johnson and Col Herrington stated that it was obvious 
that India had been used as a dumping ground for the least capable 
of the officer personnel. Wavell himself, however excellent a general 
he may once have been, is viewed as exhausted physically and ner¬ 
vously and is considered to be not only incompetent himself, but to 
possess an incompetent staff.” The view of Johnson and Herrington 
was that “thesituation in India has deteriorated in the last two months 
to such an extent that unless the United States Government is pre¬ 
pared to send in the near future to India several divisions and SOO 
airplanes, the Government would be wise to withdraw and to consider 
the country lost.” In the Paper which the Planning Staff had prepared 
to meet (he danger in April 1942, no comprehensive plan was pro¬ 
duced. It was clearly emphasised “that the existing resources were 
wholly inadequate for the defence of India.” The writer of the 
Paper expected that the Japanese course of action would be first to 
break through North-East India and occupy Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam, then drive up the Gangetic Valley and move westwards with 
Bombay as the ultimate objective of Japan. In his view, with the 
depleted forces available and in the absence of effective reinforce¬ 
ments, it would be difficult to oppose a numerically superior hostile 
army and “deny any area to the enemy, or to hold more than tempor¬ 
arily focal points from which to make sorties.” The war problem 
was made worse by the famine conditions in Bengal, There was 
the growth of anti-British feelings, increase of sympathy for the 
Japanese, unrest and lawlessness. The suroundings in which a 
defence force was to operate, were most unsatisfactory. There could 
be hinderances from various quarters. The only way to improve the 
situation was to have the whole-hearted cooperation of the people 
and that was not possible as the Government had become the sworm 
enemy of the Congress and there was a complete political deadlock 
in the country. Nobody was allowed to contact the Congress lea¬ 
ders to seek their cooperation and even Phillips, the personal represen¬ 
tative of President Roosevelt in India, was not given permission to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi or other Confess leaders. 
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alarming growth of Axis propaganda which was having its effect 
on the minds of the people of India. This was particularly so 
because Subhash Chandra Bose was himself broadcasting h:om 
Berlin in the Indian languages. Another cause was that the mind 
of Mahatma Gandhi was revolting against the racial discrimina¬ 
tion shown in the process of evacuation from Burma. The Bri¬ 
tish provided separate routes for the evacuation of Euro¬ 
peans and Indians. The White Road was meant for Europeans 
and the Black Road for Indians. The result was that the Indian 
evacuees had to undergo too many hardships on the way. Mr. 
M.S. Aney, who at that time was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy in charge of the Indian Overseas De¬ 
partment, observed : “Indian refugees are treated in such a way 
as to humiliate them and make them feel that they belong to an 
inferior race.” To quote Mahatma Gandhi, “The admitted in¬ 
equality of treatment of Indian and European evacuees and the 
manifestly overbearing behaviour of the troops are adding to 
distrust of British intentions and declarations.” There was a lot 
of resentment in the country when the people heard of the suf¬ 
ferings of the Indians and this contributed to the decision of 
Mahatma Gandhi to start the “Quit India” movement. Another 
cause was the sufferings of the people on account of the “scor¬ 
ched earth” policy followed by the British Government in India. 
The lands belonging to the people of India were destroyed for 
military purposes and they were not given adequate compensa¬ 
tion. They were deprived of their means of livelihood. To quote 
Mahatma Gandhi, “For a Bengali to part with his canoe is like 
parting with his life.” A lot of harshness was used by the Gov¬ 
ernment while getting the houses of the peasants evacuated for 
the military. The inefficient and ineffective controls and trans¬ 
portation muddles added to the sufferings of the people. Prices 
rose in those months and the people lost their faith in the paper 
currency which was being issued by the Government. There was 
a lot of discontentment among the people and Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi decided to take advantage of it. 

Reaction to Movement 

There was no uniform reaction to the Quit India movement 
of the Congress. The view of Sfr Tej Bahadur Sapru was that 
the Quit India resolution was “ill-considered” and “ill-oppor¬ 
tune.” He stood for a compromise between the Government 
and the Congress. Dr. Ambedkar described it as “irresponsible 
and insane.” Mr Jinnah appealed to the Muslims to keep aloof 
from the Quit India movement. His view was that the success 
of the movement would be harmful to the Muslims. The Mus¬ 
lim League maintained an attitude of “benevolent neutrality” 
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towards the Government. Mr Attlee, who at that time was 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Leader of the Labour Party in 
England, criticised the Congress leaders and approved of the 
action of the Government. The British Labour Party and the 
Trade Union Congress issued a statement on August 12, 1942 
in which an appeal was made to the Indian people not to en^ 
danger Indian freedom and the freedom of the whole world by 
resorting to this movement. It was stated that the victory of 
the United Nations was “as much of concern to India as to 
Britain, the Dominions, Russia, America and other United Na¬ 
tions.’* The people of India were told that “the establishment 
of free India in the post-War world is secure and is not endan¬ 
gered by any possibility of evasion or procrastination by the 
British Government.” 

The Conservative press was vehemently critical of the whole 
movement. The Sunday Express wrote, “We cannot abandon 
the Indian Empire to the non-violent Hindus or savage Japan.** 
The Daily Mail branded the Congress demand as “definitely 
Quisling in intention’* and asserted that by launching a mass 
movement, the Congress would play in the hands of the ene¬ 
mies. The Mail wrote, “We are paying for our past weakness.... 
From now onward we should rule.” The Spectator pleaded for 
strong action in these words : “No terms can be made with re¬ 
bellion, there can be no negotiation with Mr Gandhi and Mr 
Nehru, nor of course, as Sir Stafford Cripps emphasised repeat¬ 
edly, can there be any question of a major constitutional 
change, such as the grant of immediate independence would in¬ 
volve, in the middle of the war.” 

Some minor interest groups such as the British Council of 
Churches, the India League, the India Conciliation Group, Wo¬ 
men’s International League, National Council of Civil Liberty 
and the Communist Party of Great Britain pleaded for the set¬ 
tlement of the Indian problem. By its propaganda, the India 
League was able to create a good deal of public sympathy for 
the cause of the Congress. It also enlisted the active support 
of some Labour members of Parliament like Reginald Sorensen 
and Pethick Lawrence. The National Peace Council, the So¬ 
ciety of Friends and the Council for International Recognition 
of Indian Independence backed the demand for India’s inde¬ 
pendence. Many British missionaries and leftist intellectuals 
life Prof. Harold Laski, C.E.M. load and Julian Huxley also 
supported the Indian cause for freedom. 

The mounting tide of Indian nationalism began to make 
dents even in the Conservative stronghold on account of the 
international opinion in favour of Indian independence. L.S. 
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Amery, Secretary of State for India, was made to confess, ‘The 
idea that we shall be able to hang on indefinitely against the grow¬ 
ing tide of Indian nationalism seems to me out of the question, 
even if there were a united public opinion here to support 
it.** Again, “It is Indian nationalism and not Indian psuedo- 
democracy that somehow or the other we have got to meet.*’ If 
this was true of the diehard elements of the Conservative Party, 
the trend of thinking among other sections of British public 
life can easily be imagined. The Quit India movement could 
legitimately claim some measure of credit for the emergence of 
this trend. 

The Government of India was anxious to convince the peo¬ 
ple of America that there was no necessity of submitting to 
the Congress demand and non-cooperation by the Congress 
would not in any way affect the war-effort in India. The British 
propaganda machine in the United States was headed by Lord 
Halifax, British Ambassador in the United States and he was 
assisted in his task by Oirja Shankar Bajpai, the Indian High 
Commissioner in America. However, their propaganda was 
neutralised by men of letters like Edgar Snow, Pearl S. Buck, Lin 
yu-Tang, journalists like Louis Fischer, statesmen like Wendell 
Wilkie, some Governors of the United States, some Labour 
leaders and some University professors who supported the na¬ 
tional movement in India during those years. There was a lot of 
anxiety in official circles on account of British obstinacy in refusing 
to come to a compromise with the Congress. Among the officials, 
Johnson and Phillips played an important part. Johnson played 
an important part at the time of Cripps’ mission to India. He 
was succeeded by William Phillips as the personal representative 
of the American President. The Viceroy did not allow Phillips 
to meet Mahatma Gandhi. Within a few days of his arrival in 
Delhi, Phillips described the Viceroy as a representative of the 
old school of imperialists of England. He criticised the British 
bureaucracy in India on the ground that it “cannot really envi¬ 
sage a free India lit to govern itself.*’ On March 3, 1943, he 
proposed a solution for the deadlock in India in which he sug¬ 
gested to convene a conference of the leaders of the Indian par¬ 
ties invited on behalf of the American President and under the 
patronage of the King of England. They were to meet together 
and discuss plans for the future of India with an American as 
President. Whatever the intentions of Phillips, his plan was 
not acceptable to the Government of India. Inspite of that, 
Phillips continued to put pressure on the American President to 
take action in the matter. In one of his letters, Phillips pointed 
out that “India is suffering from paralysis, the people are dis¬ 
couraged and there is a feeling of growing helplessness....India 
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is in a state of inertia, frustration, divided counsels and help¬ 
lessness, >vith growing distress and dislike for the British and 
disappointment and disillusionment with regard Co the Ameri¬ 
cans.” The remedy suggested was ”to try with every means in 
our power to make Indians feel that America is with them and 
in a position to go beyond mere public assurances of friend¬ 
ship.” On May 14, 1943, Phillips wrote a letter to the American 
President in which he drew his attention to following matters : 
(1) ”The highest importance that we should have around us a 
sympathetic India”, (2) ‘There is no evidence that the British 
intend to do much more than give token assistance”, (3) “The 
Indians feel that they had nothing to hght for as they are con¬ 
vinced that the proposed war aims of the United Nations do 
not applying to them”, (4) “The present Indian army is purely 
mercenary....General Stilwell had expressed to me his concern 
over the situation and in particular v/ith regard to the poor mo¬ 
rale of the Indian officers”, (5) “The attitude of the general 
public towards the war is even worse. Lassitude and indiffer¬ 
ence and bitterness have increased as a result of the famine 
conditions, the growing high cost of living and continued polit¬ 
ical deadlock.” According to Phillips, the only remedy was “to 
change the attitude of the people of India towards the war, 
make them feel that we want them to assume responsibilities in 
the United Nations and are prepared to give them facilities for 
doing so, and that the voice of India will play an important part 
in the reconstruction of the world.” The letter somehow leaked 
out and the British Government demanded a public repudiation. 
However, the American Government refused to do so and ap¬ 
proved of the opinion of Phillips. The Government of India 
declared Phillips persona non grata who could not be received 
again by the Government of India. The action of Government 
of India was very much resented by the Americans. 

However, the important newspapers like the Washington 
Posty The Washington Star, The Washington Time Herald, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The New York Herald and The 
Tribune held the Congress responsible for the lawlessness in 
India. 

President Chiang Kai-shek protested against the arrest of 
the Congress leaders and asked President Roosevelt to intervene. 
Prime Minister Churchill resented the action of Chiang Kai- 
shek and asked Roosevelt to advise Chiang Kai-shek to “mind 
his own business”. 

Manmathnath Gupta is of the view that the August move¬ 
ment was triggered by the Bombay arrests, but as the leaders 
failed to give the people any programme, whatever happened 
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was a people's movement. Oandhiji did not give any program¬ 
me because he had none. He had realised that the old type of 
civil disobedience had outlived its usefulness. It was impossible 
for Oandhiji to admit this truth, discard the old weapons and 
adopt the revolutionary technique. He was so committed that 
accepting this new truth publicly would have been suicidal. The 
Congress Socialist Party played a glorious part in this move¬ 
ment. From the very beginning, this party and all other revo¬ 
lutionary parties had branded the Second World War as an im¬ 
perialist war and even when Russia was invaded by Germany, 
it did not alter its anti-British stand. The Forward Bloc held 
on to the anti-imperialist front during the war and its members 
participated in the August movement. Although the Azad Hind 
Fauj was formed under the auspices of the Japanese, it refused 
to be a tool of Japan. The Revolutionary Socialist Party also 
took the same stand. Jogesh Chatterjee, its leader, made a brave 
attempt to organise the August movement in which connection 
he was at first tried at Etah and sentenced to 10 years rigorous 
imprisonment. He was also accused as the leader of the 
Lucknow Conspiracy case. The 1942 movement resembled in 
many respects the revolution of 1905 in Russia. The chief dif¬ 
ference between the two was that in the revolution in Russia, 
the proletariat was the principal force but in the 1942 move¬ 
ment the working class played a negligible part and the Com¬ 
munist Party was partly responsible for it. If the movement of 
1942 had been started at the right time, say in 1940 after the 
fall of France, if the leadership had freed itself mentally from 
the hangover of the movements of 1921, 1930 and 1932 and if 
the programme had been prepared in a revolutionary perspec¬ 
tive, it could easily have turned itself into a revolution and a 
parallel government could have been set up everywhere. That 
was not to be as Oandhiji did not want a revolution and the 
leftists were divided and weak.* 

Causes of the Failure of the Movement 

The failure of the Quit India movement was due to many 
causes. The first was the tactical mistakes of organisation and 
planning. The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders left the people without any leadership or guidance. No 
wonder they made mistakes and were ultimately crushed. To 
quote Jayaprakash Narayan, “The lack of organisation was so 
considerable that even important Congressmen were not aware 
of the progress of the revolt and till late in the course of its 
rising it remained a matter of debate in many Congress quarters 

* History of the Indian Revolutionary Movement» pp- 215-16 and p. 219. 
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whether what the people were doing was really in accordance 
with the Congress programme.** Inhere was no coordination 
and no strategy. Those who led the movement were divided 
in their views on the course of action. Nobody knew what to 
do. The loyalty of the services and the superior physical strength 
of the Government succeeded in crushing the revolt. The 
movement did not have the support of the upper classes of 
India consisting of rich merchants, landlords and princes and 
also a part of labour. 

On the whole, the Muslims remained aloof from the move¬ 
ment. After the passing of the resolution on July 14, 1942 by 
the Congress, Mr Jinnah had declared that the announcement 
of a mass civil disobedience movement “is a challenge to the 
British Government in the first instance. ..But it is a challenge 
to Muslim India...whose one and only object is by hook or by 
crook to bring about a situation which will destroy the Pakis¬ 
tan scheme.’* After the passing of the Quit India Resolution 
by the All India Congress Committee on August 8 1942, Mr 
Jinnah gave a special interview to the Dmly Herald of Lon¬ 
don on August 14, 1942 in Bombay in which he declared that 
“there can be no negotiation until the Congress Party leaders 
change their minds and drop their campaign. The whole policy 
of the Congress has been that power must be transferred from 
British Raj to Hindu Raj.’* Turning to the British Government, 
he served a notice on them in these terms, “Suppose out of 
bitterness and anger, at British policy, 1 was to say tomorrow: 
‘embarrass, non-cooperate with the British Government. Believe 
me, it will create at least 500 times more trouble than was 
experienced today ...as sixty-five per cent of the Indian army 
was composed of the Musalmans, and the League campaign, 
if launched, will affect a large body of the army and beside the 
entire frontier would be ablaze, and that from the newspapers 
of the various Muslim countries (such as Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey and Egypt) he gathered that the people there were 
in full sympathy with the demand of Muslim India, and that 
the newspapers in tliose countries were strongly supporting the 
Pakistan demand, and therefore he thought they would be 
bound to be influenced if there was a conflict Wween the 
Muslims and the British Government.*’ 

The strategy of Mr. Jinnah was to damn the Congress for 
demanding independence and threaten the British if they showed 
an inclination to accept the Congress demand, frighten the 
Hindus with the bogey of pan-Islam and make use of false 
figures to support the claim of the Muslim League. The policy 
of Jinnah was to take advantage of ihe weakness of the Con¬ 
gress for Indian unity and the weakness of the government to 
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oppose independence. He made the Congress run to him for 
help against the British Government by presenting a united 
front against the government and he frightened the government 
by threat of uniting with the Congress and creating a situation 
in which they would have to surrender. In his message on the 
occasion of Id-ui-Fitr in October 1942, Mr Jinnah emphasised 
the worldwide solidarity of Islam and claimed, “It is a matter 
of no small satisfaction to us that just as we have taken an 
abiding interest in the freedom and prosperity of the Muslim 
states such as Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan 
and other countries and our sympathies have always gone out 
to them, so I find that the people of Muslim countries today 
have similarly displayed their concern and sympathy in our 
struggle for Pakistan.” From 1942 to 1944, Jinnah had no 
rival in the field as all the Congress leaders were in jail and he 
got the full support of the British Government to strengthen 
the position of the Muslim League in India. The pro-British 
policy of the Muslim League weakened the movement of 1942 
against the British Government. 

The view of Dr R.C. Majumdar is that Gandhiji considered 
the movement of 1942 as a DharmO'yuddha (righteous war) of 
the Epic Age in which the adversary was trusted not to attack 
the enemy until he had time to fully prepare himself for it. 
However, the British were only politicians and not saints. Their 
military tactics were not derived from the Mahabharata and 
the Manusamhita. They struck hard and mercilessly against 
the Congress and the people, without caring for laws and 
morality, whether ancient or modern. The people responded 
to the call of ‘‘Do or Die” and plunged themselves into the 
battle for India's freedom. However, they could not accom¬ 
plish much without any leadership or plan, programme and 
organisation. They became the victims of the government which 
was out to crush the revolt. 

It is contended by the followers of Gandhiji that the failure 
of the movement of 1942 was due to the absence of Gandhiji. 
Dr R.C. Majumdar does not subscribe to this view. His con¬ 
tention is that if the movement of 1942 had remained strictly 
non-violent, even the leadership of Gandhiji would not have 
brought any success. It would not have achieved more success 
than the movements of 1921 and 1930. The non-violent 
Satyagaraha, tried under the best auspices, had proved a 
failure and it is futile to expect that the British who were not 
prepared to make any grant of freedom to India while the 
Japanese were knocking at the doors of India, would have 
cared much for the non-violent Satyagaraha of Gandhiji in 
August 1942. The Englishmen were more afraid of the violent 
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outbreak of 1942 as that disrupted communications and in 
many ways impeded the war efforts of the Government of India 
to a considerable extent. The underlying principle of Scaya- 
graha which implies the conversion of the enemy by silent 
sufferings, would have absolutely no effect on Churchill, Lord 
Willingdon ond Mr Jinnah. 

Another cause of the failure of the revolt of 1942 was that 
the Communists acted as stooges and spies of the British 
Government and helped them against their own countrymen 
fighting for freedom. The part played by the Communists is 
revealed by the confidential correspondence during the years 
1942, 1943 and 1944 between P.C. Joshi, the General-Secretary 
of the Communist Party of India and Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
the Home Member of the Government of India. It is clear 
from that correspondence that “an alliance existed between the 
Politbureau of the Communist Party and the Home Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, by which Mr Joshi was 
placing at the disposal of the Government of India the services 
of the party members.” “The various political drives under¬ 
taken by the party in the name of anti-Fascist campaigns were 
a part of the arrangement which helped the Government of 
India to tide over certain crises.” P.C. Joshi had “detailed 
certain parly members without the knowledge of the Central 
Committee or the rank and file of the Party to be in touch 
with the Array Intelligence Department and supplied the CID 
Chiefs with such information as they would require against 
nationalist workers who were connected with the 1942 struggle 
or against persons who had come to India on behalf of the 
Azad Hind Government of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose.” Mr 
P.C. Joshi had written a letter in which he offered “uncondi¬ 
tional help” to the then Government of India and the Army 
General Headquarters to fight the 1942 underground workers 
and the Azad Hind Fauz even to the point of getting them 
arrested. 

Dr Amba Prtj^ad says: “Thus it was the superior physical 
power of the Government which succeeded in putting down the 
revolt. On the one side were large unarmed masses, unorganis¬ 
ed, leaderless, hesitating in their minds whether what they were 
doing would be approved by Gandhiji or not; on the other side 
was the power of the uniformed, disciplined policeman and 
soldier, armed with rifles and guns, and the power of law and 
the use of all means of communications. If necessary, the 
machine-gunning could be done from the aeroplanes. In such 
a situation, the revolt could only succeed, if it were a simulta¬ 
neous rising which would have paralysed the administrative 
machinery in the shortest possible time. At its best it was a 
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SaCyagraha or mass movement, at its worst, it was an unorgan¬ 
ised revolt of a violent character and, in the latter form, it 
gave the Government a good cause to crush it down with 
force.” 

Achievements of the Movement 

As regards the gains of the revolt of 1942. Dr Amba 
Prasad observes: ‘Though the revolt of 1942 failed at the time, 
it prepared the ground for independence in 1947. When people 
have reached a stage where they can demonstrate that they 
can lay down their lives for national independence, it becomes 
impossible for a foreign power to continue to impose its will 
on them for any length of time. The revolt of 1942 made the 
British nation realize, supreme realists as they have been, that 
their rule was no longer wanted by India. Woodrow Wyatt, 
who was adviser to the Cabinet Mission to India throughout 
their negotiations, was of the opinion in 1946 that 'if the 
British fail to find soon a way of handing over smoothly, there 
may be a revolution to drive them out* There was a deep 
and widespread anti-British feeling existing after 1942, mostly 
created by the revolt of that year.” 

The view of A run Chandra Bhuyan is that although the 
Quit India movement failed to achieve its object immediately 
and was successfully suppressed by the government, it had 
shown to the latter the strength of Indian nationalism in a way 
in which nothing else had been done in the past. The move¬ 
ment was not limited to any one part of India but was inters¬ 
persed all over the country. Its intensity and depth varied 
from place to place. It represented the most serious challenge 
to British rule in India since the rebellion of 1857 and this was 
acknowledged by no less a person than the Viceroy himself. 
For the first time the Government realised that the Indian 
bureaucracy and police, the main supports of the British rule 
in India, were not as reliable as before so far as their role in 
keeping the Indian people under British rule was concerned. 
Thus cracks had appeared in the edifice of the Empire and 
even the foundations were shaken. The national awakening 
and the sense of solidarity and unity shown by the non-Con- 
gress political parties except the Muslim League in the post- 
1942 period constituted a warning to the government which it 
could not ignore for long. The enlighten^ public opinion in 
England also came to the conclusion that the independence of 
India could not be delayed long after the war.* 

* The Quit India Movement, p. 224-25. 
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Dr R.C. Majumdar observes, **The great revolt of 1942 was 
really a soldiers* baitle. The General bungled, but all glory 
to the soldiers who gave a good account of themselves and laid 
down their lives as martyrs to the cause of their country's 
freedom.’* 

Sardar Patel wrote thus about the movement of 1942: 
’’Never before had such widespread uprisings happened in 
India in the history of the British Raj. as they did during (he 
last three years. We are proud of the spirit in which the people 
reacted....The leaders were all of a sudden kidnapped from the 
midst of the people and people acted on the spur of the mo- 
men t....Gandhiji may not be there to guide the next struggle. 
Non-violence had taken no doubt deep roots, but one had to 
face the reality that violence was the order of the day in the 
whole world. It would be like the Devil quoting the scriptures, 
if the world outside criticised India if she switched over from 
non-violent to violent attempt to regain independence.** 

The Revolt of 1942 marked the culmination of the Indian 
freedom movement. It gave utterance to India’s anger against 
imperialism and her determination to be free. It was a living 
testimony to the white hot intensity which the nationalist feel¬ 
ings had reached and the limits to which the people were pre¬ 
pared to suffer. After the Revolt of 1942, no doubt was left 
in the minds of the British rulers that the days of British domi¬ 
nation of India were numbered. It was only a question of 
time. There were many political developments and much parley¬ 
ing and bargaining between the Revolt of August 1942 and 
the Independence of India in August 1947. However, there 
was no doubt about the fact that the freedom struggle was 
bound to win. 

The view of Sir Penderel Moon is that in launching or 
threatening to launch a mass movement against the govern¬ 
ment in the midst of war, Gandhiji made a grave mistake, to 
be excused or explained only by his exaggerated dread of a 
Japanese invasion and of India suffering the same fute as 
Burma Gandhiji said that it was the last and biggest struggle 
of his life but according to Moon it was also the most miscon¬ 
ceived and the most unprofitable. It did not further any of his 
aims It did not advance the independence of India by a 
single day. It did not promote Hindu-Muslim unity. On the 
other hand, it emohasised and enhanced the separateness of the 
two communities. It let loose violence in place of non-violence. 
The greatest gainers from the rebellion of 1942 were Mr 
Jinnah and the Muslim League. The imprisonment of all the 
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Congress leaders left the political iield free for Mr Jinnah to 
dominate and he exploited it to the full. He took advantage 
of the opportunity for anti-Congress propaganda provided by 
the general discredit into which the Congress had fallen among 
the non-Congressmen. The rebellion of 1942 appeared to be 
senseless and it was plausible to represent it, however falsely, 
as a crafty plot to coerce the British into surrender to a Con¬ 
gress Raj. Throughout the rest of the war, Mr Jinnah and the 
Muslim League continued to consolidate their position in the 
Muslim-majority provinces in which they had been the weakest 
before and by the end of the war Mr Jinnah was able to 
substantiate his claim that only the Muslim League could speak 
for the Muslims. 

According to Michael Brecher, the Quit India movement 
had several long-range consequences of grave import. “For 
almost three years the Congress was outlawed, its leaders in 
prison, its funds seized and its organisation virtually destroyed. 
In the political vacuum thus created the Muslim League was 
able to build a mass party, by appealing successfully to religi¬ 
ous emotions and genuine Muslim fears. Between 1942 and 
194S the League increased its membership to two million with 
the result that by the end of the war it was able to put forward 
a strong claim to Pakistan...The Congress was to pay dearly 
for its ‘Quit India* resolution. Unwittingly it helped to pave 
the way for Pakistan.** 
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SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE AND THE I.N.A 


Subhas Chandra Bose (1897-1945) was one of the most 
fearless leaders of the nationalist movement in India. He was 
twice elected the President of the Indian National Congress in 
1938 and 1939. As his election for the second time he was 
opposed by Mahatma Gandhi and there was strong opposition 
to him, he resigned from the Congress Presidentship and 
started a new party known as the Forward Block. 

Activities of Bose 

In 1938 when war in Europe was imminent, the view of 
Subhas Chandra Bose was that “India’s immediate require¬ 
ments were an uncompromising struggle with British Imperia¬ 
lism and methods of struggle more effective than what Mahatma 
Gandhi had produced.” Again, “The Indian people should 
not be hampered by any philosophical notions like Gandhian 
non-violence or any sentimentalism like Nehru’s anti-Axis 
foreign policy.” As President of the Congress, he proposed 
in March 1939 that an ultimatum be given to the Government 
of India to make India free within six months. However, the 
proposal was turned down by the Congress and he resigned 
from the Congre«s Presidentship. When the World War II 
broke out, he undertook a tour of the country and addressed 
hundreds of meetings in which he openly criticised the British 
Government and advised the Indians not to help the British 
war-effort. On April 6, 1940, he started the civil disobedience 
campaign. On July 27, 1940, he was imprisoned without trial. 
While in jail, he arrived at three conclusions. The first 
conclusion was that Britain would lose the war and the British 
Empire would break up. The second conclusion was that 
inspite of being in a very weak position, the British would not 
hand over power to the people of India who would have to 
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fight for their freedom. His third conclusion was that India 
would win her independence if she played her part in the war 
against Britain and collaborated with those powers that were 
fighting against Britain He decided to go on hunger strike 
and on November 26, 1940 addressed a long letter to the 
Governor of Bengal and its ministers in which he wrote, *The 
individual must die so that the nation may live. Today I must 
die so that India may win freedom and glory.** He started his 
indefinite fast on November 29, 1940. Ashe developed alar¬ 
ming symptoms, the Government released him on December 5, 
1940. 


His escape from India 

After his release, Subhas Chandra Bose remained in his 
house on Elgin Road, Calcutta, which was under the strict 
supervision of the police. He was last seen there on January 
16, 1941. On January )7, 1941 at about 1 25 a.m., he left his 
house and reached Gomoh by car. From there he went to 
Peshawar by train. He passed through Jamrud and reached 
Garhi. He crossed the Indian border on foot and reached 
Kabul. From there he proceeded to Russia with an Italian 
passport. On March 28, 1941, he fiew from Moscow to Berlin. 


Bose in Germany 

He was received well by Ribbentrop, the right-hand man of 
Hitler. He was given all facilities to broadcast from Berlin 
to India his denunciation of the British Government. When 
Germany attacked Russia in June 1941, Subhas proposed to 
organise an Indian Army which was to follow the German 
Army to Central Asia from where it was to operate against the 
British forces on the North-Western Frontier. Subhas wanted 
the Axis powers to make a declaration regarding the indepen¬ 
dence of India and although he had a long meeting with Hitler 
on May 29, 1941 in that connection, he was not successful in 
his efibrts. Out of the Indian prisoners of war captured in 
North Africa by the Germans, Subhas was able to form two 
units in January 1942. He was also able to set up Free India 
Centres in Rome and Paris. The strength of the legion rose 
to 30 '0. However, his further activities in Germany were 
suddenly stopped when he heard of the successes of the 
Japanese against the British and the fall of Singapore on 
February IS, 1942. Subhas felt that he could do more for 
India from the Far East than from Germany. Under these 
circumstanees he decided to leave Germany for the Far East. 
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Formation of Indian Natiinial Army 

When the war broke out in the East in 1941, there was 
great enthusiasm among Indians in those regions. A large 
number of associations were set up to help the liberation of 
India from the British yoke. Out of these associations was 
born the idea of an Indian Independence League. Through the 
efforts of Rash Bihari Bose who had left India and settled in 
Japan, a Conference was held at Tokyo on March 28-30, 1942. 
A resolution was passed at that Conference that an Indian 
National Army should be formed under the direct command 
of Indian officers who were to conduct the campaign for the 
liberation of India. An Indian Independence League of 
overseas Indians was provisionally set up and it was decided 
to have a fully representative conference of the Indians at 
Bangkok in June 1942. 

The Bangkok Conference was held from June 15 to 23, 
1942 and was attended by about 100 delegates from Burma, 
Japan, China, Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya, etc. The 
Conference was presided over by Rash Bihari Bose who 
unfhrledthe Tricolour Flag of India. The Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League with a definite constitution was inaugurated. Its 
object was declared to be the attainment of complete and im¬ 
mediate independence of India. Many resolutions were passed 
and one of them invited Subhas Chandra Bose to East Asia. 
The conference was also attended by the representatives of 
the Indian soldiers who had been captured by the Japanese but 
had given up their allegiance to the British Government. 
After the fall of Singapore, 40,000 Indian prisoners of war 
had fallen into the hands of the Japanese who handed them 
over to Captain Mohan Singh who was an officer in the British 
Army and had surrendered to the Japanese but was pursuaded 
to join Indian Independence movement. Mohan Singh organi¬ 
sed an army of volunteers known as the Indian National Army 
or Azad Hind Fauj. He attended the Tokyo and Bangkok 
Conferences and was chosen as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian National Army and also a member of the Council 
of Action which ha[S been set up by the Bangkok Conference. 
By August 1942, a division of the Indian National Army 
consisting of more than 16,000 men was raised and approved 
by the Japanese. Mohan Singh was anxious to extend, his 
forces as more than 40,000 prisoners of war had signed the 
pledge to join the Indian National Army. His idea was not 
approved of by the Japanese. Mohan Singh and the Japanese 
military officers disagreed on many other points. There were 
dissensions within the Council of Action and its members 
resigned. Rash Bihari Bose and Mohan Singh also quarrelled. 
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The result was that Mohan Singh was dismissed from his post 
and interned. A deadlock was created. 

Subhas in Japan 

Subhas had accepted the invitation to lead the Indian 
Independence Movement in East Asia and had sent a message 
to the Bangkok Conference where he was hailed as the leader. 
However, it was not an easy job to reach East Asia from 
Germany. He had to wait long for the arrangements to be 
made. On February 8, 1943, he got into a German submarine 
at Kiel. His submarine avoided the routes controlled by the 
British ships and ultimately contacted a Japanese submarine 
400 miles SSW of Madagascar. On April he was trans¬ 
ferred by the rubber dinghy to the Japanese submarine which 
took him across the Indian Ocean to Sumatra. He flew to 
Tokyo on June 13, 1943. 

Subhas was received by the Japanese Premier Tojo on the 
day after his arrival. Prime Minister Tojo made the following 
declaration in the Japanese Diet, **Japan is firmly resolved 
to extend all means in order to help to expel and eliminate 
from India the Anglo-Saxon influences which are the enemy 
of the Indian people and enable India to achieve full indepen¬ 
dence in the true sense of the term.*’ 

As Leader of Indian Independence Movement 

Subhas spoke over the Tokyo Radio of his determination 
to launch an armed fight against the British from India’s 
Eastern borders. He arrived at Singapore on July 2, 1943 
and was welcomed by huge crowds. It was felt that the Man 
of Destiny had come to lead them to liberate India. On 
July 4, 1943, Rash Bihari Bose handed over the leadership 
of the Indian Independence movement in East Asia to 
Subhas who took over the Presidentship of the Indian 
Independence League. On July 5, 1943, the formation of the 
AzadHind Fauj was announced to the world. In order to 
inspire his followers with zeal to fight for freedom of their 
country, he declared, ‘ We have ,a grim fight ahead of us—for 
the* enemy is powerful, unscruplous and ruthless. In this 
final march to freedom you will have to face hunger, privation, 
forced marches and death. Only when you pass this test will 
freedom be yours.” He gave the war cry of “Chalo Delhi” 
fOn to Delhi) and “Total Mobilisation”. On August 25, 1943 
Subhas who was now known as Netaji took over the direct 
command of the Indian National Army. 
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Provisional Government of Free India 

On October 21, 1943, the Provisional Government of 
Free India was inaugurated and Netaji became the Head of 
the State, Prime Minister and Supreme Commander of the 
Army. Finance, publicity and Women Organisation were 
given to A. C. Chatterji, S. A. Ayer and Lakshmi Swaminathan. 
Netaji took the following oath : ’*[n the name of Ood, 1 take 
this sacred oath to liberate India and the thirty-eight 
crores of my countrymen 1, Subhas Chandra Bose, will con¬ 
tinue the sacred war of freedom till the last breath of my life**. 
Similar oaths were taken by the other members of the Obinet 
and the National Anthem composed by Tagore was sung. 
The Provisional Government of Free India was recognised 
by Japan, Germany and Italy and six other States. The 
duty of the Provisiond Government was described in the 
following Proclamation : 'Tt will be the task of the Provisional 
Government to launch and to conduct the struggle that will 
bring about the expulsion of the British and of their allies 
from the soil of India. It will then be the task of the Provi¬ 
sional Government to bring about the establishment of a 
permanent National Government of Azad Hind constituted 
in accordance with the will of the Indian people and enjoying 
their confidence. After the British and their allies are over¬ 
thrown and until a Permanent National Government of Azad 
Hind is set up on Indian soil, the Provisional Government will 
administer the affairs of the country in trust for the Indian 
people.** 

On October 23, 194.^, the Provisional Government decided 
to declare war on Britain and the United States. The declar¬ 
ation was broadcast over Radio by Netaji himself and San 
Francisco Radio communicated it to the world. On October 
28, 1943, Netaji flew to Tokyo where he attended the Greater 
East Asia Conference in the first week of November and was 
received by the Japanese Emperor with all the honours due 
to the Head of a State. Prime Minister Tojo announced on 
November 6, 1943 at the Greater East-Asia Conference that 
Japan had decided to hand over the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
Netaji left for the Andamans where he reached on December 
31, 1943. It was decided to rename the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands as Shahid and .Swaraj Islands respectively. Netaji 
transferred the advance Headquarters of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment. the Indian Independence League and the Indian 
National Army command to Rangoon. 
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Sobhas Brigade 

The first batch of the Subhas Brigade left Taiping on 
November 9, 1943 and the last batch on November 24, 1943. 
The main body of the Subhas Brigade arrived in Rangoon 
early in January 1944. The soldiers had to cover at least 400 
miles on foot with about 80 pounds of load carried on their 
backs. *Tn their eag^^rness to reach the front as soon as 
possible, they generally covered in two days the distance which 
the Japanese soldiers took five days to travel.** Netaji arrived 
in Rangoon on January 4, 1944. Three days after, he discussed 
with General Kawabe, the Japanese Commander-in-Chief in 
Burma, the plan of cooperation between the Japanese Army 
and the Indian National Army. There were differences about 
the role of the Indian Army but ultimately it was agreed that 
no INA formation should be split into smaller formations than 
a Battalion. The command of all INA units should remain 
entirely in the hands of Indian officers. The Japanese and 
INA units were to follow a common strategy agreed to between 
Netaji and the Japanese Commander-in-Chief. The INA was 
to be allotted an independent sector of the front. Every inch 
of Indian territory liberated was to be handed over to INA 
for administration. The only flag that would fly over Indian 
territory would be the Indian Tricolour. After the general 
plan was finally settled at a meeting on January 24, 1944 
between Netaji and General KataJcura, Chief of the Japanese 
General Staff in Burma, the Subhas Brigade was put under 
the direct command of the Japanese General Headquarters 
in Burma for purpose of operations only. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Commander of the Subhash Brigade, met the Japanese Com- 
mander-in-Chief who apprised him fully of the military 
situation on the Indo-Burma border. 

Shah Nawaz Khan writes, *‘He told me that the main 
concentration of British and American forces was at Sadiya- 
Imphal-Tamu and Tiddim and that they were preparing to 
attack the Japanese forces with the object of recapmring 
Burma- He told me that there were powerful British forces 
at Aijal (probably one Brigade) and Lungleh (one Brigade) 
which were threatening the left .flanks of the Japanese forces, 
and were in a position to advance to Kalewa and cut off the 
main supply line of the Japanese forces, and that the intention 
of the Japanese army was to attack and capture Tiddim-Tamu 
and Imphal.** 

The Subhas Brigade was divided into three battalions. 
Battalion No. I was to proceed to the Kaladan valley in 
Arakan. Battalions Nos. 2 and 3 were to proceed to the 
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Chin Hill area of Haka and Palam. On February 3, 1944, 
Netuji delivered the farewell speech to 3000 soldiers who “in 
full military kit stood rigidly to attention for an hour and a 
half and listened to every word he said with rapt attention.** 
He made it clear that they would be put to the severe test by 
the Japanese authorities and the future of the battle for India’s 
freedom would depend upon them. To quote him, “Blood is 
calling to blood! Arise! We have no time to lose. Take up 
your arms . . We shall carve our way through the enemy’s 
ranks or, if God wills, we shall die a martyr’s death . . . The 
road to Delhi is the road to freedom. On to Delhi”. He was 
given an assurance by the soldiers that they would sacrifice 
themselves for their country. 

On February 4, 1944, Battalion No. 1 of the Subhas Brigade 
left Rangoon by tram for Prorae. From there, they marched 
on foot and arrived at tCyauktaw (in Akyab) on the ICaladan 
river, suffering casualties on the way from aerial bombardment 
by the enemy. They formed the base in the middle of March 
1944 and inflicted a defeat upon the Negro troops from West 
Africa in the British Army. The enemy was driven from the 
Eastern bank, leaving 250 dead in the field and large quantities 
of stores. 16 of their boats were sunk. The casualties for the 
Indian National Army were 14 dead and 22 wounded. 
Reinforced by Japanese troops, the Indian Battalion advanced 
along both the banks of the Kaladan for about 50 miles North 
to Paletwa and captured it after severe fighting. Daletme was 
also captured. From Daletme, the Indian soldiers could see 
the frontier of India and they were very anxious to reach it. 
The nearest British post on the Indian side was Mowdok about 
50 miles to the East of Cox Bazar. It was captured by a 
surprise attack during the night in May 1944 and the enemy 
hed leaving behind large quantities of arms, ammunitions and 
rations. “The entry of the INA on Indian territory was a 
most touching scene. Soldiers laid themselves flat on the 
ground and passionately kissed the sacred soil of their mother¬ 
land which they had set out to liberate. A regular flag hois¬ 
ting ceremony was 4ield amidst great rejoicing and singing of 
the Azad Hind Fauz National Anthem.” 

On account of the difficulty of supply as well as the impen¬ 
ding counter-attack by British forces, the Japanese decided ^to 
withdraw from Mowdok. The Commander of the INA was 
also advised to do the same but the INA officers refused to do 
so. Their reply to their Commander was: “No, Sir, the 
Japanese can retreat because Tokyo lies that way; our goal-^ 
the Red Fort, Delhi—lies ahead of us. We have orders to get 
to Delhi. There is no going back for us.” 
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The INA Commander decided to leave one Company under 
the command of Captain Suraj Mai at Mowdok to guard 
the flag and withdrew the rest. The Japanese also left a 
platoon of their own troops at Mowdok. Those Japanese 
troops were placed under the direct command of Suraj Mai. 
The Japanese Commander-in Chief in Burma was very much 
impressed by the attitude of the Indian troops and praised 
them to Netaji in these words, ‘*Your Excellency, we were 
wrong We misjudged the soldiers of the INA. We know now 
that they are no mercenaries, but real patriots.*' Captain 
Suraj Mai and the troops under his command remained at 
Mowdok from May to September 1944. During that period, 
they were constantly attacked by British troops but the latter 
were defeated. On one occasion, a small post of 20 men was 
attacked three times during one day by the enemy about 150 
strong with heavy artillery and mortars and the last one 
was preceded by aerial bombardment. All these attacks 
were repulsed. When Suraj Mai came with a reinforce¬ 
ment of SO men, he attacked the British base three miles away 
at dusk and the result was that the enemy had to run in all 
directions. 

Capture of Kohima 

Battalions Nos. 2 and 3 left Rangoon on February 4 and 5 
1944 and reached Kalewa via Mandalay. They were asked to 
take over charge of the Haka-Falam Front and their main work 
was to defend these sectors against two British Brigades and 
prevent them from cutting the main supply line of the Japanese 
forces from Kalewa to Tamu and Fort White. They were also 
to carrv out offensive operations on the Haka-Falam Front. 
The INA men took over charge of Falam and Baka from the 
Japanese. The area was infested by British guerilla forces and 
the INA men inflicted severe defeats upon them. The Japanese 
were satisfied with the military skill and efficiency of the INA 
men and issued instructions “that the main body of the Brigade 
would proceed to Kohima and would be prepared, on the fail 
of Imphal, to ad'ance rapidly and cross the Brahmaputra into 
the heart of Bengal.'* About 150 and 300 men were left at 
Haka and Falam respectively and the rest marched towards 
Kohima where they reached toWards the last week of May 1944. 
Early in March 1944, INA troops of the Bahadur Group and 
the Azad Hind Dal accompanied the Japanese troops to the 
Kohima sector and the combined forces took Ukhrul and 
Kohima. As the new areas were liberated, the Azad Hind Dal 
took charge of them in the name of the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind and did very good work. The Tricolour Flag was 
hoisted on the mountain tops around Kohima. 
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By the end of May 1944 when the regular INA troops arriv> 
ed at Kohima, the military position of the Japanese forces in 
that area became very weak. The reason was that in 1943 the 
allied naval and air offensive had started both in the Southern 
Pacific against New Guinea and the Northern Pacific against 
the Aluetian and the Kurile Islands. The result was that the 
Japanese were forced to transfer many of their air squadrons 
from Burma to the South Pacific. The Japanese lost the 
mastery of air over Burma and their supplies had to be carried 
by land transport through jungles and along poor roads which 
were exposed to attacks from the air. During the rains, the 
situation became extremely critical. 

On account of the loss of superiority in the air, the British 
were able to send by air a large number of troops to the besieged 
city of Imphal. When the Japanese failed to capture Imphal, 
a powerful force of the British counter-attacked from the direc¬ 
tion of the Dimapore and Kohima. The INA men at Kohima 
were able to hold their position inspite of repeated attacks. 
However, the monsoons broke out and it became impossible to 
supply rations to the troops in that area. In June 1944, the 
Japanese forces retired to Tamu and the INA men were also 
asked to withdraw to the same place. While doing so, they had 
to face great hardships. The tracks were washed away by torren¬ 
tial rains and the soldiers had to walk several hundred miles 
through knee-deep mud. A few days afterwards, the Japanese 
forces and the INA men had to withdraw to the East bank of 
Chindwin river. It was in this manner that the work of the 
Subhas Brigade ended. 

Gandhi Brigade 

Of the two Brigades known as Gandhi and Azad Brigades the 
Gandhi brigade started first for the front It moved to Burma 
early in March 1944 and after some rest at Rangoon, proceeded 
towards Imphal in April 1944. They were told by the Japanese 
that the fall of Imphal was impending and they were too late to 
take part in its capture. The result was that the INA men rush¬ 
ed forward by forced marches. When they reached Tamu, they 
learnt that Imphal had not yet fallen and severe fighting was 
going on. The Gandhi Brigade was put incharge of an indep¬ 
endent sector and instructed to carry out the guerilla activity 
against the enemy forces on the Tamu front. The first major 
incident was an attack on the Palel aerodrome by the INA men 
in cooperation with the Japanese forces and the aerodrome was 
successfully captured. However, the INA men were forced to 
withdraw from the aerodrome as there was no support from the 
Japanese, but before doing so they destroyed all the aeroplanes 
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at the aerodrome. The casualties were very heavy and 
the INA men lost 250. After that, the British launched many 
attacks against the INA and there were challenges and counter¬ 
challenges. **A grim battle at close quarters ensued. The 
British soldiers came almost upto the trenches (occupied by the 
INA) but time and again they were beaten back with heavy 
losses.” The British fell back but attacked again while suppor¬ 
ted by artillery and aeroplanes However, they had to with¬ 
draw on account of bitter opposition. By the middle of June 
1944, the INA men sulfered terribly on account of the lack of 
proper food and medicine and they became terribly weak. The 
British took the offensive. A whole British Brigade, 3000 strong 
supported by heavy artillery and aeroplanes, led the attack 
against 600 INA men. All the commanding heights and stra¬ 
tegic points were in the hands of the British. Lt. Mansukh 
Lall, commanding a platoon of 30 men, showed great heroism 
in capturing one of the heights. “While leading his small and 
semi-starved force up the steep ridge, he was wounded 13 
times; through exhaustion and loss of blood, he staggered and 
fell on the ground.” His men wavered, but “making a last 
supreme effort, with 13 bullet wounds on his body, he rose to 
his feet and personally led the final assault on the height which 
was to decide the fate of Gandhi Brigade that day.” The 
result was that the British forces had to retreat leaving the 
height in the possession of the INA men. As regards Lt. 
Ajaib Singh, *‘his company advanced and by a very clever 
manoeuvre encircled the British troops who were besieging the 
Brigade Headquarters and a company of the INA. The British 
troops were caught between two rings of fire and suffered heavy 
casualties—about 250 killed or severely wounded. The battle 
had lasted the whole day and when evening came the British 
broke off their engagement and retired.” 

The INA men were placed in a very difficult position. There 
were heavy monsoon rains which washed away the Tamu-Palel 
road. The only supply line for the supply of rations and 
ammunitions was cut off. Inspite of that, the Commander of 
the INA Brigade refused to withdraw from the liberated area. 
The Nagas requested the INA Commander not to retreat in 
in these words, “you are the arjny of India’s liberation. You 
must not go back. We are extremely short of food ourselves, 
but we will collect whatever we can for you. We will live or 
starve together.” 

As a result of casualties in the battlefield and disease and 
starvation, the strength of the Gandhi Brigade diminished from 
2000 to 1000 men and even they were not in good health. The 
British took full advantage of it and encircled the entire Gandhi 
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Brigade. Major Abid Hussain was able to break through the 
encirclement and take out the Gandhi Brigade from its dangerous 
position, in the evening, the Gandhi Brigade counter-attacked 
the enemy. The situation became worse on account of the 
retreat of their forces from Kohima. The result was that the 
British offensive fell on the Gandhi Brigade which was ultima¬ 
tely ordered to retreat to Kalewa. 

Azad Brigade 

As regards the Azad Brigade, it reached Rangoon late in 
April 1944 and reached Tamu about the middle of May 1944. 
It was ordered to carry out intensive guerilla activities against 
the British forces around Paiel. However, before the Azad 
Brigade could launch any large-scale offensive, it had to with* 
draw along with the Gandhi Brigade. 

Efforts to Capture Imphal 

The main objective of the Japanese offensive in 1944 was 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur. This city is surrounded by 
mountain ridges and there are narrow roads through which 
alone the people can enter or come out of the area. The 
Japanese were able to block those narrow roads and succeeded 
in advancing within two miles of Imphal. The British made 
many attempts to evacuate Imphal but they were not able 
to do so on account of the Japanese blockade of all the roads. 
The Japanese and the INA men intended to capture all the 
British forces and war material intact at Imphal. Shah Nawaz 
Khan writes, ‘^NetajPs own idea was that the INA as it was 
then, was not powerful enough to undertake a full-scale 
invasion of India and at the same time fight successfully against 
a possible Japanese betrayal. He was, therefore, of the opinion 
that the five British Divisions, composed of nearly one and a 
half lakhs of Indians, must be captured intact so that they could 
be persuaded to join the INA to fight for India’s liberation and 
that with the captured material all the deficiencies of the INA 
in artillery and otfjpr essential war material could be made up.” 

There were three special Auxiliary Units of the INA who 
were attached to the Japanese force attacking Imphal. Troops 
of the INA crossed the Indo-Burma border aud planted the 
national Tri-colour flag for the first time on the liberated Indian 
soil on March 19, 1944. Every one was happy and competed 
with one another to be the first to put his foot on the free Indian 
soil. The enemy retreated largely to Manipur. On March 21 
1944, Subhas Chandra Bose proclaimed to the whole world that 
the Azad Hind FuvJ had crossed the eastern frontier of India 
and was fighting on the sacred soil of India. 
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It appears that the Japanese were over-confident about the 
fall of Imphal at an early date. They had not taken into cal¬ 
culation the involvement of the Japanese in the Pacific Ocean 
against the Americans. The result of that involvement in the 
Pacific Ocean was that Japanese had to withdraw their aero¬ 
planes from the Indo-Burma border to the Pacific Ocean. This 
gave an opportunity to the British to bring to Imphal one full 
division by air from the Arakans. The plan of the Japanese 
was to capture Imphal by the middle of May 1944 before the 
coming of the monsoon but before they could capture Imphal, 
the monsoon started. By the end of June 1944, it became 
almost impos.(.ible to supply rations and ammunitions to the 
the forces besieging Imphal. The result was that the Japanese 
and INA troops had to withdraw to the East bank of the 
Chindwin. Shah Nawaz Khan writes, “Thus ended the main 
INA and Japanese ofiensive which had been started in March 
1944. During this period the INA with much inferior equip- 
ment and an extremely poor supply system, was able to advance 
as much as 150 miles into Indian territory. While the INA 
was on the offensive, there was not a single occasion on which 
our forces were defeated on the battlefield and there was never 
an occasion when the enemy, despite their overwhelming superio¬ 
rity in men and material, was able to capture any post held by 
the INA. On the other hand, there were very few cases where 
the INA attacked British posts and failed to capture them. In 
these operations, the INA lost nearly 4000 men as killed alone.*’ 

Sufferings of INA men 

It is pointed out that the INA men had to suffer terribly 
on account of the insufficiency of transport and supplies. When 
the INA men took charge of Falam and Haka, no rations were 
available and they had to be brought from the Headquarters 
at a distance of 50 and 85 miles from those places. The Japanese 
garrison was supplied by animal transport and coolies but those 
facilities were not available to the INA men. Haka-Falam 
is a mountainous area with a height of more than 6000 feet 
and the INA men had to climb those heights to bring 
rations to the soldiers fighting on the front. The ration consis¬ 
ted of merely salt and rice and even that was not available on 
many occasions. Sugar, milk, tea and meat were considered to 
be luxuries which were not available to the INA men at all. 
About the condition of the Indian troops at Falam, Shah 
Nawaz Khan writes, “It was bitterly cold and our men had 
only one warm shirt and one thin cottop blanket. They spent 
whole nights sitting around the fire as it was impossible to 
sleep on account of intense cold. Many of our sentries collaps¬ 
ed at their post. There was also an acute shortage of medicines 
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and medical staff. The company had one Naik and two nursing 
sepoys as the only medical staff. The men*s boots were in a 
poor state and some men had no boots at ail. Their clothes 
were in tatters.” In Myitha Haka men had no mosquito nets 
and 60 per cent of them were in the hospital suffering from 
malaria. It was usual for the IN A men to go without proper 
food for many days and they had to live on a type of mountain 
grass known as Lingra. When the INA men reached Kohima 
their rations were exhausted. Small quantities of paddy boiled 
with jungle grass was their food for several weeks and there was 
not even a little salt to mix with food of paddy-cum-grass. AH 
the medicines were exhausted. The troops were attacked by 
millions of Hies and as soon as there were the slightest wounds, 
there were hundreds of maggots in their wounds in half an 
hour. In most cases, ”there was no other alternative for the 
INA men than to say Jai Hind and shoot thcmselvess.” 

Retreat from Kohima 

About the retreat from Kohima, Shah Nawaz Khan writes, 
“Torrential rains had washed away all tracks. The men made 
fresh tracks which soon became almost a knef’deep mass of 
mud, in which many of the men got struck and died 
there. At that time, there was no transport of any type 
with us. Almost every man was suffering from dysentry and 
malaria, No one had any strength left in him to help any one 
else. I saw men eating horses which had been dead four days 
ago. There were hundreds of dead human bodies of Japanese 
and Indian soldiers lying on either side of the road.” The 
British took advantage of the situation to tempt the INA men 
to desert to the British army but they preferred to suffer from 
constant shell and machinegun Hreto surrendering to the enemy. 
Wften they reached Tamu. they were ordered to withdraw to 
the East bank of the Chindwin. What happened at that time 
is best described by Shah Nawaz Khan in these words, ‘*A 
strong deputation of officers and men came to me and suggest¬ 
ed that the only course left open to them was that all those who 
were still fit enough to walk a few miles should attack the 
enemy and perish fighting. The sick, they all realised, would 
die anyhow. I agreed to their plan but the Japanese liaison 
officer came to know of it and sent a frantic message to Netaji 
who issued strict and final orders to me to come back. As 
soldiers, there was no other alternative for me but to obey 
these orders and return to Kalewa.” 


In order to improve the state of affairs, Netaji Subhas Chand¬ 
ra Bose accepted the invitation of the Prime Minister of Japan 
to go to Tokyo in October 1944. While in Tokyo, Netaji became 
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aware of the critical condition of the Japanese position. He 
fully realised that the circle round Japan was growing narrower 
and American aeroplanes had begun bombing the country. 
The prestige of the Japanese was declining and the 
Indians in East Asia were becoming apprehensive about 
their future. The old enthusiasm for fighting for India's 
freedom was disappearing. Netaji found it more and more 
difficult to recruit men for the Indian National Army and he 
was also running short of funds. His government had to adopt 
more and more stringent measures for collecting funds and 
obtaining men. That resulted in bitterness. There also arose 
dissensions among the members of the Indian Independence 
League. 

Retreat 

By December 1944, some regiments of the second INA were 
ready to take the field. However, their morale was untrust¬ 
worthy. The number of deserters began to increase. Many 
doubtful and unreliable men had to be discharged. Early in 
January 1945 Netaji Subhas Bose reached Burma. However, 
he found that the situation was most critical. The Japanese 
and Indian troops had been driven out of the Arakan sector. 
By the middle of February 1945, the British Army crossed the 
Irrawaddy river and the Indian National Army regiment had to 
withdraw. Many Indian troops deserted to the enemy with 
some officers. There was practically no discipline and the 
fighting spirit bad disappeared. By the middle of May 1945, 
the INA was completely shattered. 


Netaji was at Rangoon on April 28, 1945 when he received 
the news that the Japanese had decided to leave the capital. 
There was no other alternative for him but to leave Rangoon 
with some of his ministers, Indian Independence League 
workers and the contingent of women of the Rani Jhansi regi¬ 
ment. The march started on April 24, 1945 and with great 
difficulty Netaji reached Bangkok on May 15, 1945. The jour¬ 
ney was a very hazardous one. He and his followers had to 
move at night and take shelter during the day on account of the 

constant enemy bombardment. 

• 

On August 13, 1945, Netaji was called back to Singapore and 
was told that the Japanese had decided to surrender. What¬ 
ever was left of the INA was also to surrender. On August 16, 
1945, he left for Bangkok and then for Saigon. At Saigon, he 
was offered two seats on a Japanese plane which was bound 
for Tokyo. He was accompanied by Habibur Rahman. He 
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landed in Formosa on August 28, 1945. On the same date, the 
plane took off at 2.00 p.m. but within a few minutes it caught 
hre and crashed. With great difiSculty, Netaji and Habibur 
Rahman came out of the wreck. Netaji was badly burnt and 
he was taken to the hospital where he died. 

Trial of INA men 

After the World War II was over, the Government of India 
decided to try those Indian soliders who had joined the Indian 
National Army. About 25000 Inidan soldiers who had joined 
the Indian National Army were rounded up after the collapse 
of the Japanese army in Burma. On the basis of evidence in 
their possession, the military authorities brought charges against 
some of the officers not only of waging war against the King 
but also of committing gross brutalities on the members of the 
INA accused of desertion. A military tribunal was set up and 
the first batch of three accused officers—one Hindu, one 
Muslim and one Sikh—was put on trial in the Red Fort at 
Delhi. There was a lot of enthusiasm in the country. An INA 
Defence Fund was set up. A lot of money was collected. The 
Indian National Congress set up a panel of defence lawyers 
which included men like Bhulabhai Desni, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and others. Even Jawaharlal Nehru put on the gown 
of a lawyer on that occasion. As the official evidence was 
published in the newspapers, the people of India came to realise 
the tremendous sacrifices made by the INA men for the libera¬ 
tion of their country. There was great resentment at the pro¬ 
secution of the ^'patriots’* and there were popular demonstra¬ 
tions all over the country. The result was that although the 
accused were convicted but ultimately the sentence of trans¬ 
portation for life was remitted and they were simply cashiered. 
Taking into consideration the mood of the people at large, the 
Government of India decided to drop all further proceedings 
against the IN.A prisoners of war. 

Importance of the INA Struggle 

It is rightly saidithat the INA occupies an important place 
in the history of Indiums struggle for freedom. The formation 
of the Indian National Army and the brave fight put up by the 
INA men opened the eyes of the British Government to the 
danger of relying upon the Indian soldiers to maintain their 
hold on India and that was ultimately one of the reasons why 
the British Government decided to grant independence to India. 
The members of the IN.A did not die or suffer in vain. They 
* have a place of honour in the history of India's struggle for 
freedom. 
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The Provisional Government set up by Netaji Subhas Bose 
and the Indian National Army organised by him brought the 
Indian question out of the narrow domestic sphere of the British 
Empire into the held of International politics. The recognition 
of the Provisional Government of free India by Japan, 
Germany, Italy and other countries gave a new status to India. 
The world opinion was affected by the exploits of Netaji Subhas 
Bose and the Indian National Army. The Indian National 
Army also proved that the Indian soldier was not merely a 
mercenary. He was also willing to sacrifice bis life for the 
sake of his country. The officers of the IN A proved their 
ability to lead their units with ability and resourcefulness. The 
INA set up a brilliant record of communal harmony and com¬ 
radeship. The INA had in it the Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs 
and others not only as soldiers but also as commanders. 

Hugh Toye gives his estimate of INA in these words : 
'There can thus be little doubt that the Indian National Army, 
not in its unhappy career on the battlefield but in its thunder¬ 
ous disintegration, hastened the end of British rule in India. 
The agitation which surrounded the trials turned the issue of 
independence for India into an instant, burning question once 
more.”* 
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INDEPENDENCE AND PARTITION 


Lord Wavell Becomes Viceroy 

On October 18, 1943, Sir Archibald Wavell succeeded Lord 
Linlithgow as Virceroy. High hopes were raised on account, 
of the previous statements made by the new Viceroy. However 
the optimism was watered down by a statement of L.S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India. On October 28, 1943, he stated in 
the House of Commons that the Congress had ‘'embarked upon 
a policy of irresponsible sabotage of the war-effort” and the 
Government was not prepared to have any negotiations with the 
Congress leaders. He also declared that Great Britain was not 
prepared to go beyond Cripps* proposals during the war. The 
attitude of Wavell also changed and he declared that Cripps’ 
proposals still held the field and that “the offer of cooperation 
with the Government on this basis by the leaders of Indian 
opinion is still open to those wlio have a genuine desire to 
further the prosecution of the war and the welfare of India.” 
This statement damped the enthusiasm of the people and the 
deadlock continued. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi exchanged certain letters with 
the Viceroy during January-April 1944, nothing came out of 
them. The stand *bf the Government was that it was not 
prepared to talk to the Congress leaders so long as the Bombay 
resolution of August 1942 was not disowned by the Congress. 

On April 14, 1944, Mahatma Gandhi fell sick and ,on 
May 6, 1944, he and a few members of the Congress Working 
Committee were released. On June, 17 1944, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote to the Viceroy asking for permission to meet the mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee so that fruitful talks could be 
started with the Government. The request was rejected by the 
Viceroy. On July 9, 1944, Mahatma Gandhi stated that he had 
”no intention of offering Civil Disobedience today,” because 
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that would “embarrass the British Government,” and “today, 
he would be satisfied with a national Government in full control 
of Civil administration.” The response of the Viceroy was not 
helpful. On August 15, 1944, the Viceroy stated that a National 
Provisional Government could be formed provided the impor¬ 
tant groups and minorities in the country agreed upon the 
principles and methods of framing the future Constitution. On 
October 5, 1944, L.S. Amery stated in the House of Commons 
that he saw no reason to release the members of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s meeting with Mr Jinnah 

While he was carrying on correspondence with the Viceroy, 
Mahatma Gandhi also approached Mr M.A. Jinnah for a 
solution of the communal problem in the country. The view 
of Mahatma Gandhi was that unless the Congress and Muslim 
League made up their differences, the freedom of the country 
could not be achieved On June 30, 1944, Rajagopalachari 
offered to Mr Jinnah a plan with the consent of Mahatma 
Gandhi in which the League demand as set forth in the Lahore 
Resolution of 1940 was conceded. Congress leaders like 
Maulana Azad protested against this move of Mahatma Gandhi 
as this was a departure from the earlier position of the Con¬ 
gress. In July-August 1944, Mahatma Gandhi carried on 
correspondence with Mr. Jinnah on the basis of the formula of 
Rajaji. but Mr. Jinnah was non committal. On September 9, 
1944 Mahatma Gandhi went to Bombay to see Mr. Jinnah 
whom he addressed as Quaid-i-Azam or the great leader. Talks 
were frank and friendly, but nothing came out of them on 
account of the attitude of Mr Jinnah who insisted that the Con¬ 
gress should agree to the establishment of Pakistan. Mahatma 
Gandhi refuted the two-nation theory in these words : “The 
two-nation theory is an untruth. The vast majority of Muslims 
of India are converts to Islam or are descendants of converts. 
They did not become a nation as soon as they became converts. 
A Bengali Muslim speaks the same tongue that a Bengali Hindu 
does, eats the same food, has the same amusement as his Hindu 
neighbour. They dress alike ..The same phenomenon is obser¬ 
vable more or less in the South among the poor who constitute 
the masses of India The Hindu law of inheritance governs 
many Muslim groups... Hind us and Muslims of India are not 
two nations. Those whom God has made one. man will never 
be able to divide.” On October 8. 1944. Mr. Jinnah declared : 
“There is only one realistic way of resolving Hindu-Muslim 
differences. This is to divide India in two sovereign parts, 
Pakistan and Hindustan.** 
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It is contended that Gandhi-Jinnah talks had only two defi¬ 
nite results. In the first place, both Mr Jinnah and the Muslim 
League had an inordinate accession of strength at a time when 
they needed it most. **The League ministries in Bengal, Sind 
and the North-West Frontier Province were in not too stable a 
position. Moreover, the refusal of Khizr Hayat Khan, the 
Premier of the Punjab, to change the Unionist Ministry in the 
Punjab into a Muslim League Coalition Ministry, had not en¬ 
hanced Jinnah's prestige.** However, the discussions of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi with Mr Jinnah on the basis of partition of India 
put Mr Jinnah on a high pedestal and gave him a position of 
vantage in Muslim politics. Secondly, the Viceroy was con¬ 
vinced that an agreement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League was not practical and he took the initiative to set the 
stage for the post-war settlement promised by the British 
Government. 

Desai-Liaquat Ali Talks 

Bhulabhai Desai, who was the leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Assembly, with the approval of Mahatma 
Gandhi, put forth in January 1945 to Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the Central 
Assembly and the Secretary-General of the Muslim League, 
certain proposals for the formation of an interim Government 
at the Centre, in which both the Congress and the Muslim 
League were to join on an equal basis. For a long time, there 
was no response from Liaquat AH Khan. Later on, he told 
Mr. Desai that the proposals m ide by him could be made a 
basis for discussion. He also told Mr. Desai that the proposals 
should be placed before Mr Jinnah who alone could entertain 
any proposals on behalf of the Muslim League **with au¬ 
thority.** He also told Mr. Desai that if any real progress was 
to be made, the proposals should come from Mahatma Gandhi 
or at least should carry his “definite approval and open 
support.** He also reminded Mr. Desai about the demand of 
the Muslim Leaguq^for Pakistan. The result was that nothing 
came out of the Mr. Desai-Liaquat Ali talks. 

Simla Conference (1945) 

On May 7, 1945, Germany surrendered. In the same month, 
Wavell was called to London for consultations with the British 
Government. On June 14, 1945, Lord Wavell gave a broadcast 
to the people of India. On the same day, Mr L.S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, made a similar statement in the 
House of Commons. There was a similarity of approach in 
both the statements. The modus operandi consisted in calling a 
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conference of the representatives chosen by the Viceroy for the 
purpose of obtaining from the leaders of various parties a joint 
list or separate lists of worthy persons in order to constitute a 
new Executive Council of the Governor-General. Lord Wavell 
pleaded for **men of influence and ability to be recommended 
by the various parties who would be prepared to take decision 
and responsibility of administration of all the portfolios includ¬ 
ing External Aflairs,** except the conduct of war which was to 
be under the Commander-in-Chief. There was to be an equal 
number of Muslims and Hindus other than the Scheduled 
Castes. The control of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Governor-General was to continue. Likewise, the veto of the 
Viceroy was to continue, although the same was to be used 
sparsely. It was to be used not in the interests of England but 
those of India. The proposals were to affect only British India 
and not the Indian States. To quote Wavell, ‘Tn regard to the 
Indian States, while recognising that during the interim period 
the powers of the Crown representative will continue, it is clear 
that the 'Niitional Government will have to deal with many mat* 
ters which overlap and have concern with the States, e.g., 
trade, industry, labour, etc. Further the barriers between the 
States people and the princes and members of the National 
Government and other associates should be removed so as to 
help in mutual discussion, consultation and the consideration 
of common problems and their solution.'* Wavell pointed out 
that “If the meeting is successful, I hope that we shall be able 
to agree on the formation of the new Executive Council at the 
Centre and that Provincial Ministeries in section 93 provinces 
would resume office and that these would be Coalitions.** How¬ 
ever, “If the meeting should unfortunately fail, we must carry 
on as at present until parties come together.** 

In terms of the above declarations, invitations were issued to 
the Indian leaders to a conference to be held at Simla on 25 
June, 1945. On 15 June, Jawaharlal Nehru, Patel, Maulana 
Azad and other Congress leaders were released. Invitations 
were accepted by all the leaders and on 25 June the Simla Con¬ 
ference opened. All the invitees, except Mahatma Gandhi, 
were present. In his opening speech. Lord Wavell made it 
clear that the Conference was not intended to solve the complex 
problems of India. Moreover, it did not in any way prejudice 
or prejudge the final issue between the parties. He asked the 
members present to consider him as a sincere friend of India and 
help him in coming to some interim settlement. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the President of the Con¬ 
gress, took pains to explain the position of the Congress.. He 
made it clear that the British plan dealt with purely temporary 
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and interim arrangements and it should not be regarded as 
a precedent for the permanent arrangement in the future. He 
also attached considerable importance to the declaration that 
the provisional plan was intended as a preliminary step towards 
the achievement of the goal of India's independence He also 
made it clear that although the Congress Working Committee 
was taking part in the Conference, its decision had to be ratified 
by the Ail India Congress Committee many of whose members 
were still in jails. Maulana Azad also sought certain clarifica¬ 
tions from the Government. 

On June, 26 1945, the Conference discussed the scope, func¬ 
tions and responsibilities of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General. After about one hour session on 27 June, 
the Conference adjourned till June 29 to enable the delega¬ 
tes to continue their private discussions. On 28 June, the private 
deliberations of the Conference reached a stage of impasse be¬ 
tween the Muslim League and the Congress. On June 29 the 
Conference met as scheduled but was adjourned after about an 
hour *‘to enable the delegates to carry on further consultations'* 
to submit lists of names for the Executive Council. It was 
expected to reassemble on July, 14 1945 at Simla. 

In the meanwhile, the Secretary to the Governor-General 
wrote a letter to Mr Jinnah on 29 June requesting him *'to 
prepare and send him a list giving the names of members of the 
Muslim League who, in your opinion, could suitably be included 
in the proposed Executive Council The number of names in 
this list should not be less than eight or more than twelve.’* 
Mr Jinnah was given the choice to suggest “the names of per¬ 
sons of any community who are not members of the Muslim 
League.” 

On July 1, 1944, Pandit G.B. Pant had a talk with Mr 
Jinnah regarding the fears expressed in the Muslim League 
circles that under the new proposal the Muslims would be in a 
minority and thus would not get a fair deal. On July 2, Nawab- 
zada Liaquat All Kihan, General Secretary of the All India 
Muslim League, gave an interview at Simla in which he conten¬ 
ded that the stand of the Congress Party for a share in the 
Muslim quota of seats in the proposed Executive Council v^as 
“most unreasonable and has no justification whatsoever.” 

On July 7, 1945, Maulana Azad forwarded a panel of 15 
names of whom five were caste Hindus, five Muslims, two non¬ 
caste Hindus, one Indian Christan, one Parsi and one Sikh. 

Mr Jinnah sent a reply to the Viceroy on July 7, 1945 in 
which he maintained “that all the Muslim members of the 
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proposed Executive Council should be chosen from the Muslim 
League, subject to a confidential discussion between your Excel¬ 
lency and the President of the Muslim League," before they 
were finally recommended by the Viceroy to His Majesty’s 
Government for appointment. Mr Jinnah had an interview 
with Lord Wavell on July 8, 1945 for about an hour and a half. 
However. Lord Wavell refused to give a guarantee to Mr Jinn¬ 
ah that all the Muslim members of the proposed Executive 
Council would be chosen from the Muslim League. On July 9, 
1945, Mr Jinnah informed Lord Wavell, "1 regret I am not in a 
position to send the names on behalf of the Muslim League for 
inclusion in the proposed Executive Council as desired by 
you." 

The Simla Conference met at 11 a.m. on July 14, 1945 and 
Lord Wavell made an official announcement of the failure of the 
Conference. The words used by him were : "The Conference 
has therefore failed...! wish to make it clear that the responsi¬ 
bility for failure is mine." 

At a press Conference at Simla on 14 July, Maulana Azad 
stated that the Conference had failed because Mr Jinnah insis¬ 
ted that the Muslim League alone must nominate all the Mus¬ 
lim members to the Executive Council of the Viceroy and that 
demand was not accepted by the Congress. 

Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, Premier and leader of 
the Unionist Party of the Punjab, stated on 15 July "that the 
differences between them (the Congress and the League) were 
the cause of the failure of the Conference—not the allotment of 
a seat to a Punjabi Muslim." In his press statement issued on 
15 July, Master Tara Singh, the Akali Sikh Leader, said: "The 
situation boiled down to this. The League insisted upon the 
recognition of its right to nominate ail the Muslim members of 
the Executive Council, as the sole representative body of the 
Muslims. But the Congress refused to admit this position and 
insisted upon its national character and consequently upon its 
right of nominating at least one of the Muslim members of the 
Executive Council So the dispute was for one seat only which 
resulted in this gigantic failure." The view of Dr Khan Sahib, 
Premier of North-Western Froirtier Province, was that "the 
entire responsibility of the failure of the Simla Conference lay 
on the obstinate attitude of Mr Jinnah." Dr Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, President of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, main¬ 
tained that the Conference broke down "because Mr Jinnah’s 
increasing demands were unacceptable to others and the Vice¬ 
roy was not prepared to have an interim settlement without the 
cooperation and consent of the Muslim League." 
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About the Simla Conference. The Times of London wrote : 
**There will be natural disposition, in spite of Lord 
Wavell’s counsel, to place the blame for the failure on Mr. 
Jinnah and the Muslim League.*' The Daily Telegraph 
observed : *‘As on previous occasions, the cause of the deadlock 
has been the ancient hostility between the Muslims and the 
Hindus. Though the Viceroy laboured tirelessly to produce a 
more accommodating spirit, Mr. Jinnah would not agree even 
to submit a list of names unless the exclusive right of Muslim 
League to speak for the Muslims was accepted in advance.” 
The News Chronicle observed : “The responsibility for the 
failure of the Simla Conference was not Lord Wavell’s. It was 
Mr. Jinnah’s and Mr. Jinnah’s alone. The Muslim League is no 
more completely representative of Muslim India than the 
Congress is completely representative of Hindu India.*’ The 
Daily Mail remarked; *‘Mr. Gandhi wrecked the Cripps propo¬ 
sals and Simla was Mr. Jinnah's town. As the leader of the 
Muslim League, he duly wrecked the Waveli proposals.** 

The failure of the Waveli plan immensely strengthened the 
position of the Muslim League. It was now clear that the 
Muslim League could make or mar the constitutional progress 
of India as the Government gave it the power to veto any 
constitutional proposal which was not to its liking. It was 
hoped and feared by many that its claim that it alone represent¬ 
ed the Muslims of India would be conceded in the near future, 
at least in fact if not in theory. No Muslim outside the Muslim 
League had any chance of a political career in future. The 
Muslim League appeared to be the only door through which 
the Indian Muslims could enter into positions of power and 
profit. The “wavering and middle-of-the-road Muslim politi¬ 
cians tended to gravitate to the Muslims League.’* This was 
particularly welcome to Mr Jinnah as the supremacy of the 
Muslim League was not yet securely established at that time. 

It is pointed out that Lord Waveli probably did not form a 
Government with the support of the Congress and other minor 
elements without the participation of ihe Muslim League in it, 
because he was nt)t sure of the backing of the British Govern¬ 
ment for such a course of action. The British Government did 
not agree with the view of Waveli that a politicalised Govern¬ 
ment of India with all the main political elements participating 
in it was an essential prerequisite for concluding a long-term 
solution. Their opinion was that an interim Government could 
be established only after a major constitutional agreement. 
Moreover, the British political leaders were not in a mood to 
hand over political power to the Congress at the particular time 
because many of those Congressmen who had been released 
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to participate in the Simla Conference were earlier impriso* 
ned for their revolutionary acts. To transfer effective power in 
such circumstances and to such leaders appeared to many 
ministers in London an act of political suicide. Apart from 
that, Lord Wavell could not impose his own award because the 
war with Japan was still to be won and the British Government 
was not prepared to alienate the Muslims who had stood with 
the Government during the war and had not hindered in any 
way the war effort. 

About the Simla Conference, Shri V.P. Menon says : “The 
Simla Conference afforded the last opportunity for the forces of 
nationalism to fight a rearguard action to preserve the integrity 
of the country, and when the battle was lost, the waves of 
communalism quickly engulfed it. Only the Hobbson’s choice 
of partition was left.” {The Transfer of Power in Indian 
p. 215). 

There is close analogy between the Cripps Mission and the 
Wavell Plan. Cripps came to India in the midst of the beating 
of drums and the fanfare of trumpets. He raised high hopes 
and made extravagant off-the>record promises to the Congress 
President and later denied the same. In the case of the Wavell 
Plan also, the Viceroy definitely stated at Simla that there was 
no question of his veto being eliminated. To that extent, he 
was frank unlike Cripps Moreover, when Cripps came to India 
and invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him, the Mahatma was 
not at all impresed by his proposals. In the case of the Wavell 
Plan, Mahatma Gandhi felt that the Plan was sincere in spirit 
and contained the seeds of independence. When Cripps c^me 
to India, Mahatma Gandhi did not ask for the summoning of 
the Congress Working Committee to consider the proposals. 
However, in 1945, he asked for summoning of the Congress 
Working Committee to consider the Wavell Plan. Cripps came 
to India when there was an immediate danger of the Japanese 
invasion of India. When the threat of invasion passed away, 
the Cripps Mission came to an abrupt end. Likewise, the Wa¬ 
vell Plan came to light when the Labour Party threatened the 
Conservative Party in the elections held in July 1945. When 
the elections were over, the Wavell Plan also came to an unex¬ 
pected end. It is also pointed out that the Simla Conference 
wa»the due to the Russian pressure as the Cripps Mission was 
due to the American pressure. In 1942. the Mission failed as 
the Congress rejected the proposals. The failure of the Wavell 
Plan was due to the attitude of the Muslim League. The Crip¬ 
ps proposals failed virtually on the third day of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Congress Working Committee which met on 29 
March 1942. The decision was not made public on account of 
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the Special request of Cripps. In 1945 also, the Simla Con¬ 
ference failed on the third day of its meeting. 

Labour Govemmeot Comes to Power 

Two important events took place at this time. One was 
that general elections took place in England and the Labour 
Party came to power. The other was the surrender of Japan 
on August 14, 1945 and the termination of hostilities in the Far 
East. Unlike Churchill, the new Labour Government was 
sympathetically inclined towards the Indian demand for freedom. 
As the preoccupation with War was over, the Labour Govern¬ 
ment tried to solve the Indian problem. When the new Parlia¬ 
ment opened, the following statement was made in the speech 
from the Throne : “In accordance with the promises already 
made to my Indian peoples, my Government will do their ut¬ 
most to promote in conjunction with leaders of Indian opinion 
early realisation of full self-government in India.” In August, 
the Viceroy was called to London “in order to review with him 
the whole situation.” After prolonged discussions the Viceroy 
came back to India and declared on September 19, 1945 that the 
Government had decided to convene a Constitution-making 
body in the near future. In the meantime, it was intended to 
hold discussions with the representatives of the Legislative 
Assemblies in the provinces “to ascertain whether the proposals 
contained in 1942 Declaration are acceptable, or whether some 
alternative or modified scheme is preferable.” It was also 
declared that the representatives of the Indian States would be 
consulted to find out how best they could “take their part in 
the Constitution-making body.” It was declared that elections 
to the Central Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures would 
be held “during the coming cold weather” and after that 
steps would be taken “to bring into being an Executive 
Council which will have the support of the main Indian parties.* 
A similar statement was made by Prime Minister Attlee. The 
Prime Minister declared that the Declaration of 1942, known 
as Cripps Proposals, “stands in all its fullness and purpose.** 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at 
Bombay to decide the future course of action. It was pointed 
out by many members that the statement of the British Prime 
Minister that the Cripps proposals stood in all their fullness and 
purpose, did not show any change in the stand of the Govern¬ 
ment. All the sufferings of the Congressmen from 1942 to 1945 
were in vain. The result was that the All-India Congress 
Committee did not approve of the statement of the Viceroy. 
However, it was decided to fight the elections to the Central 
Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures. Lord Pethick 
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Lawrence, the new Secretary of State for India, tried to clarify 
the position of the British Government and also remove the 
misunderstandings that had been created by the statement of the 
Viceroy. It was also declared by the Secretary of State that a 
Parliamentary Delegation would be sent to India soon to study 
the situation in that country and thereby help the British Gov¬ 
ernment in its desire that ‘*India should speedily attain her full 
and rightful position as an independent partner state in the 
British Commonwealth.” On December 10, 1945, the Viceroy 
assured the people of India “political freedom and a Govern¬ 
ment or Governments of their own choice.” However, he put 
emphasis on the fact that the British Government could not 
give up its responsibility of governing India so long as a rea¬ 
sonable settlement was not reached between the Congress and 
the minorities, “of which the Muslims are the most numerous 
and most important.” 

Election of 1945-46 

Elections to the Central Assembly were held in November 
and December 1945. Out of 102 elected seats, the Congress 
captured 56 and the Muslim League 30. Elections to the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures were held in the beginning of 1946. Election 
results showed that the Congress, which had won 704 seats out 
of a total of 1,585 seats in the eleven Provincial Assemblies, had 
increased its strength to 930. It was in absolute majority in 
eight Provinces, viz., Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces Madras 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh N.W.F.P. and Assam. In the other three 
Provinces, the Congress was the second strongest party. It had 
increased its strength in Bengal from 52 to 86, in the Punjab 
from 19 to 51 and in Sind from 7 to 22. The gains of the 
Muslim League were still greater. In 1937, it had captured 103 
seats out of a total of 492 seats reserved for the Muslims. 
In 1946, the Muslim League was able to capture 429 seats. 
The Congress secured 80% of the general votes cast and the 
Muslim League 74% of the Muslim votes cast. 

Parliamentary Delegation in India 

In the first week of January 1946, the Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion came to India to meet the Indian leaders with a view to 
have*talks with them. On 19 February, Prime Minister Attlee 
stated in the House of Commons that as the Indian problem 
was very important, the Government had decided “to send out 
to India a special mission of Cabinet Ministers.” On March 15, 
1946, he further declared in the House of Commons : “India 
herself must choose what will be her future constitution and 
what wHl be her position in the world. I hope that the Indian 
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people may elect to remain within the British Commonwealth. 
1 am certain that she will find great advantages in doing so. In 
these days, the demand for complete, isolated nationho^, ap^t 
from the rest of the world, is really out-dated... The British 
Commonwealth and the empire is not bound together by chains 
of external compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples.'* 
He also declared that the Government would not allow a mi¬ 
nority to place a veto on the advance of the majority. This part 
of the statement was criticised by Mr Jinnah in these words ; 
“Attlee had fallen into the trap of false propaganda. There is 
no question of holding up the progress of the majority. Indian 
M. slims are not a minority, but a nation. Our position remains 
definite—we stand for the division.... of India and the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan.*’ 


The Cabinet Mission (1946) 

The Cabinet Mission reached Delhi on March 24, 1946. Its 
members were Lord Pethick Lawrence, Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade and 
Mr A.V. Alexander, First Lord of Admiralty. There were 
prolonged discussions between the members of the Cabinet 
Mission and Lord Wavell on the one hand and the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League on the 
other. The members of the Cabinet Mission found that they 
were not able to accept either the point of view of the Congress 
or that of the Muslim League. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the Muslim League 
organised a convention of more than 400 Muslim members of 
the Provincial Legislatures at Delhi on April 10,1946 to impress 
on the members of the Cabinet Mission the force and unani¬ 
mity of Muslim sentiment on Pakistan. Suhrawardy declared, 
“Muslims were not a dead nation and the resistance would not 
be by mere words.’* Ismail Chundrigar of Bombay said that 
the British had na»right to hand over the Muslims to a subject 
people over whom they have ruled for five hundred years. 
Mohammad Ismail declared that the Indian Muslims were in 
the midst of Jihad, a holy war. Shaukat Hyat Khan was pre¬ 
pared for a rehearsal of the Muslim martial spirit if givtn a 
chance even “when the British army is still there**. Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon said that in fighting the Hindu Raj, the “havoc 
which the Muslims will play will put to shame what Changiz 
Khan or Halaku did”. Before the convention was dissolved, 
the members took an oath “to undergo any danger, trial or sac¬ 
rifice which may be demanded** for the attainment of Pakistan. 
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The following resolution was passed : “The Muslim nation will 
never submit to any constitution for a united India and will 
never participate in any single constitution-making machinery 
set up for the purpose*’. It demanded that “the zones com¬ 
prising Bengal and Assam in the North-East and the Punjab, the 
N.W. Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in the North- 
West of India...where the Muslims are a dominant majority, be 
constituted into a Sovereign State,” that *‘two separate consti¬ 
tution-making bodies be set up by the peoples of Pakistan and 
Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective constitu¬ 
tions.” The League promised its cooperation in the formation 
of an interim government at the Centre only when its main de¬ 
mand swere conceded. 

The Congress was even opposed to the creation of an All- 
India Union on a three-tier basis. Hence the Mission came to 
the conclusion that it must decide the matter in a manner which 
they considered to be the best under the circumstances. The 
view of the Mission was that a new interim Government should 
be formed and that should be entrusted with the task of setting 
up an All-India Commission from the elected members of the 
Provincial and Central Assemblies. That Commission was to 
decide whether there were to be one or two sovereign states in 
British India. If the Commission failed to come to a decision 
within thirty days, the question was to be decided by taking 
votes. If the dissenting minority was more than a certain pres¬ 
cribed percentage, the question whether they should be allowed 
to form a separate state was to be decided in the following man¬ 
ner. The Muslim representatives in each of the Legislative 
Assemblies of Sind, North-Western Frontier Province, the Pun¬ 
jab and Bengal (with the addition of the district of Sylhet from 
Assam) were to meet separately to decide whether they would 
like to separate from the rest of India or not. Baluchistan was to 
be separated if the continuous Provinces voted for separation: If 
the Muslim representatives from North-West Frontier Province 
voted against separation, that province was still to be separated if 
the surrounding Provinces voted for separation. The non-Mus¬ 
lim representatives of the districts in which the non-Muslims 
were in majority and which were ^ contiguous to India were to 
be allowed to vote whether they should be separated from their 
parent provinces and attached to the territory of India. If 75% 
of the Muslim representatives voted for separation, they were to 
have a Constituent Assembly to frame a constitution for their 
own area. The scheme was rejected both by the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Ultimately, the Cabinet Mission announc¬ 
ed their hna! scheme on May 16, 1946. 

The Cabinet Mission examined the question of a fully 
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sovereign state of Pakistan as demanded by the Muslim League 
and pointed out that the size of the non-Muslim minorities in a 
Pakistan comprising the whole of the six provinces of the Pun¬ 
jab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal 
and Assam would be very considerable. They would be 37.93 
per cent in the North-Western area comprising the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan and 41.31 
per cent in the North-Eastern area comprising Bengal and 
Assam. The Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India 
numbered some 20 million dispersed among a total population 
of 188 million. These figures showed that the setting up of a 
separate state of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim 
League would not solve the communal minority problem. There 
was also no justification for including within a sovereign Pakis¬ 
tan those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in 
which the population was predominantly non-Muslim. Every 
argument that could be used in favour of Pakistan could equal¬ 
ly be used in favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas 
from Pakistan. This would particularly affect the position of 
the Sikhs. 

The Cabinet Mission considered the question of a smaller 
Pakistan by excluding the non-Muslim areas. Its view was that 
any solution which involved a radical partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal, would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants of those provinces. 
Bengal and the Punjab each had its own common language and 
a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division of the 
Punjab would divide the Sikhs, leaving substantial bodies of 
Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. The conclusion of the 
Cabinet Mission was that neither a large nor a smaller sovereign 
state of Pakistan could provide an acceptable solution of the 
communal problem. 

The Cabinet Mission also pointed out that there were 
weighty administrative, economic and military considerations 
against the partition of India. The whole of the transportation 
and postal and telegraph systems of India had been established 
on the basis of a*united India To disintegrate would gravely 
injure both parts of India. The case for a united defence was 
even stronger. The Indian armed forces had been built up as 
a 'vhole for the defence of India as a whole and to break them 
into two parts would inflict a deadly blow on the long tradition 
and high degree of efficiency of the Indian Army and would 
entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and Indian Air 
Force would become much less effective. The two sections of 
the suggested Pakistan contained the two most vulnerable fron¬ 
tiers in India, for a successful defence in depth, the area of 
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Pakistan would be insufficient. Another difficulty was how the 
Indian states would associate themselves with a divided British 
India. The two halves of the proposed Pakistan state were 
separated by some 700 miles and the communications between 
them both in war and peace would be dependent on the good¬ 
will of Hindustan. Hence the Cabinet Mission decided against 
creation of the two entirely separate sovereign states. 

According to the Cabinet Mission Scheme, there was to be 
a Union of India embracing both British India and the Indian 
states and it was to deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications. The Union was also to have the necessary 
power to raise the finances for the above-mentioned three 
subjects. All other subjects were to vest in the Provinces. The 
States were to retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union of India. The Union of India was to have 
an Executive and a Legislature constituted from British India 
and representatives from the Indian states. The Provinces were 
to be free to form Groups and each Group was to determine 
which Provincial subjects be taken in common. The constitu¬ 
tions of the Union of India and of the Groups were to contain 
a Provision whereby any Province, if a majority in its Legislative 
Assembly so desired, could call for a reconsideration of the 
terms of the constitution after an initial period of ten years and 
at ten yearly intervals thereafter. 

As regards the constitution-making machinery, the Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies of the Provinces were to elect the members of 
that body on the basis of one representative for one million of 
the population. The Sikh and Muslim Legislators were to elect 
the quota of their communities on the basis of their population. 
The representatives from the Provinces were to divide them¬ 
selves into Sections A, B and C. Section C was to consist of the 
representatives of Bengal and Assam, Section B of the Punjab, 
Sind and North-Western Frontier Province and Section A of the 
rest of the Provinces of India. These Sections were to settle the 
Provincial constitutions for the Provinces included in each 
section and were also to decide whether any Group Constitution 
was to be set for those Provinces and if so with what provincial 
subjects the Group should deal. The representatives of the 
Sectipns were then to reassemble and settle the Union 
Constitution. The Provinces of India were given the power to 
opt out of the Groups by a decision of their Legislatures after 
the general elections under the New Constitution. The Resolu¬ 
tions of the Union Constituent Assembly regarding major 
communal issues were to require a majority of the representa¬ 
tives present and voting of each of the major communities. 
The Chairman of the Constituent Assembly was to decide which 
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Resolution raised major Communal issues and he was to con¬ 
sult the Federal Court of India before giving his decision. A 
plan for Interim Government was also envisaged in the Cabinet 
Mission Scheme. 

The Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission Scheme. 
The resolution of the Muslim l.eague accepting the scheme 
stated: “In asmuch as the basis and the foundation of Pakistan 
are inherent in the Mission’s plan by virtue of the compulsory 
grouping of the six Muslim Provinces in Sections B and C, the 
Muslim League is willing to cooperate with the constitution¬ 
making machinery proposed in the scheme outlined by the 
Mission, in the hope that it would ultimately result in the esta¬ 
blishment of complete sovereign Pakistan, and the consumma¬ 
tion of the goal of independence for the major nations, Muslims 
and Hindus, and all the other people inhabiting the vast sub¬ 
continent. It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is 
accepting the scheme and will join the constitution-making 
body, and it will keep in view the opportunity and right of 
secession of Provinces or groups from the Union, which have 
been provided in the Mission’s plan by implication”. 

The Muslim League aceepted the Cabinet Mission Scheme 
because it provided for a weak centre and an opportunity to 
large Muslim majority Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal to 
dominate in their respective Sections. Those Sections were 
allowed to frame both Group and Provincial Constitutions. 
The Provinces were given the right to opt out but only after the 
first general elections and under the terms of the constitution 
settled by the Section. Moreover, under Sections B and C, 
the Muslim League was getting the entire territory of the 
Provinces like the Punjab, Bengal and Assam in parts of which 
the non-Muslims were in a majority. The Congress was not 
happy with the Cabinet Mission Scheme as it provided for the 
compulsory grouping of the Provinces. In other words, a 
Province like North-Western Frontier Province in which a 
Congress Government was functioning, could be compelled to 
join Section B. JThe Province of Assam which had a Hindu 
majority, could be compelled to join Section C. Mr Jinnah was 
right in saying that the Cabinet Mission Scheme was a sugar- 
coated pill for the Congress. He was determined to Jtiave 
Pakistan and he found that the Cabinet Mission Scheme ^ve 
him an opportunity to have it. To begin with, he would have 
the compulsory grouping of the Provinces in the North-West and 
the North-East. When the group constitutions of Sections B and 
C were prepared, he could decide later on to leave the Union 
of India. In that case, what he was going to have would be 
the Punjab, Sind, North-Western Frontier Province, Bengal and 
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Assam. Once these areas became independent of the Union of 
India, the Hindu populations from those areas could be turned 
out, making room for the Muslims from the' rest of India to 
take their place. The great merit of the Cabinet Scheme from 
the point of view of the Muslim League was that it gave them 
the whole of the Punjab and whole of Assam and Bengal. If 
Congress had accepted this Scheme, it would have lost the 
whole of the PuRjab and the whole of Bengal and Assam. By 
not accepting it, the Congress was ultimately able to save East 
Punjab, the whole of the Province of Assam minus the district 
of Sylhet and the whole of West Bengal. That explains the 
reason why the Muslim League enthusiastically accepted the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme by a resolution passed on June 6, 1946. 
The Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution on 
June 26, 1946 by which it accepted the scheme partially. The 
Congress accepted only that part of the scheme which dealt 
with the constitution-making of the country. The view of the 
Congress was that the grouping of the Provinces was not 
compulsory. However, the Congress rejected the Interim 
Government Scheme on the ground that the clarifications given 
on the subject were not acceptable to it and the resolution of 
Working Committee of the Congress was ratified by the All- 
India Congress Committee. 

Dr S.R. Mehrotra writes : *The Cabinet Mission plan was 
meant not to preserve the unity of India, but to give the 
Muslim League a *big' Pakistan through the back-door. This 
view is confirmed by a fact which has recently become fairly 
well known. While the Cabinet Mission was still in India, the 
then Viceroy, Lord Wavell, and his advisers prepared in late 
May J 946 what was called *a breakdown plan*. According to 
this plan, the British were to ‘hand over the Hindu Provinces 
(Madras, Bombay, C.P., U.P., Bihar, and OrissaJ, by agreement 
and as peaceably as possible, to Hindu rule, withdrawing our 
troops, officials and nationals in an orderly manner; and ....at 
the same time support the Muslim Provinces of India (N.W. 
F.P., Punjab, Sindh, Bengal, and Assam) against Hindu 
domination and assist them to work out their own constititu- 
tion*. Luckily for India, the British Prime Minister, Clement 
Attlee, did not approve of the plan. As an Indian, I feel happy 
tha( the Cabinet Mission plan* failed. The people who feel 
most unhappy about it are the Pakistanis and their friends. And 
they feel unhappy because it robbed the Muslim League of its 
last chance of getting the ‘big* Pakistan which it wanted.’*! 

Before the members of the Cabinet Mission left India, they 
t Towards India’s Freedom and Partition, p. 232. 
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issued a statement in which they regretted that the interim gov¬ 
ernment consisting of the various political parties could not be 
formed on account of certain difficulties. The view of Mr Jinnah 
was that as the Muslim League had accepted the Cabinet 
Mission Scheme in its entirety and the Congress only partially, 
the Muslim League was entitled to be invited to form the interim 
government. As the same was not done, Mr Jinnah accused 
Lord Wavell of having gone back on his promise. 

There was another happening which influenced the course 
of events in the country. Maulana Azad had been the President 
of the Congress since 1940 and Jawaharlal Nehru was elected 
the new President of the Congress in his place. After his elec¬ 
tion, Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a press conference on 10 
July 1946 in which he was asked whether the Congress had 
accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan in toto or not. His reply 
was that the Congress Party was “completely unfettered by 
agreements and free to meet all situations as they arise.** He 
also observed that he, “as President of the Congress, had every 
intention of modifying the Plan.** On the question of the 
grouping of provinces, he stated that “the big probability is, 
from any approach to the question, that there will be no group¬ 
ing.*’ About the minorities, he observed : “We shall, no doubt, 
succeed in solving it, but we accept no interference in it; cer¬ 
tainly not the British Government’s interference.’* About his 
statement at this press Conference, it is stated that it was the 
most unwise, impolitic and untimely. Michael Brecher descri¬ 
bed it as “a serious tactical error*’, “one of the most fiery 
and provocative statements in his forty years of public life.’* 
This statement gave Mr Jinnah a handle. 

Formation of Interim Government 

On July 22, 1946, Lord Wavell wrote a personal and confi¬ 
dential letter to Mr Jinnah with proposals to form an Interim 
Government. It was stated therein that the Interim Govern¬ 
ment would consist of fourteen members. Six members 
including one Scheduled Caste representative would be no¬ 
minated by the Congress and five members would be nominated 
by the Muslim League. Three representatives of the minorities 
would be nominated by the Viceroy. One of these three seats 
would be reserved for Sikhs. It was not open to either *the 
Congress or the Muslim League to object to the names sub¬ 
mitted by the other party, provided those were accepted by the 
Viceroy. Distribution of portfolios was to be decided after the 
parties had agreed to enter the Government and had submitted 
their names. The Congress and the Muslim League were each 
to have an equitable share of the most important portfolios. 
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Mr Jinnah was also informed that assurances about the status of 
the Interim Government which had been given by Lord Wave!! 
in his letter dated May 30, 1946 to Maulana Azad were to 
stand. Lord Wavell ended his letter with the following words : 
‘*We should not spend further time in negotiation but should try 
out at once a Government on the basis proposed above. If it 
does not work and you hnd the conditions unsatisfactory, it 
will be open to you to withdraw, but I am confident that you 
will not.** It is clear from this letter that the Muslim League 
was not to have the right to object to the Congress nominating 
a Muslim in its quota of six. 

Mr Jinnah sent his reply on July 31, 1946. He pointed out 
to the Viceroy that “Your present proposal clearly destroys the 
principle of parity as well as representation according to commu¬ 
nities and gives a clear majority to the Congress as against the 
Muslim League to start with...I think you will appreciate that 
when you start with six Congress and hve Muslim League with 
a Congress majority, the minority representatives will hold a 
very strong position as a balancing element, who would be 
nominated by you without even consultation with the Muslim 
League and this is a serious departure from what we are assured 
of in your letter of June 20...’* In the end, Mr Jinnah inform¬ 
ed the Viceroy that there was no chance of the Muslim League 
accepting the proposal. 

In reply to Mr Jinnah's letter of July 31, 1946, Lord Wavell 
wrote to him a personal, secret and final letter on August 8, 
1946 in which he stated that the basis of representation was the 
same as the Muslim League Working Committee had accepted 
on June 25, 1946. Lord Wavell also informed Mr Jinnah that 
in view of the League Resolution of July 29, 1946, he had deci¬ 
ded to invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim 
Government. The Working Committee of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee also authorised the Congress President to 
accept the invitation of the Viceroy to form the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. On August 12, 1946, the Viceroy issued a communique 
from New Delhi in which it was announced : “His Excellency 
the Viceroy, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, 
has invited the President of the Congress to make proposals for 
the immediate formation of an Interim Government and the 
President of the Congress has accepted the invitation. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will shortly visit New Delhi to discuss his 
proposals with His Excellency the Viceroy.’* On August 13, 
1946 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wrote a letter to Mr Jinnah from 
Wardha informing him about the Viceroy’s invitation to him 
as Congress President to form the Interim Government. In the 
same letter, Mr Nehru wrote : “I have accepted this invitation. 
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I feel that my first step should be to approach you and seek 
your cooperation in the formation of a coalition provision¬ 
al Government. It is naturally our desire to have as re¬ 
presentative a Government as possible...**. Mr Nehru met 
Mr Jinnah on 16 August at Bombay and after the meeting, 
Nehru announced: ‘*Cooperation in the formation of the 
Provisional Government is being offered to the Congress by all 
elements excepting the Muslim League for the moment...We 
shall always look for the larger measure of cooperation...** 

Lord Wavell and Mr Nehru had their preliminary conver¬ 
sations regarding the formation of the Interim Government on 
August 17 and 18, 1946. On 24 August, Lord Wavell officially 
announced the resignation of the caretaker Goverment which 
had been appointed by the Viceroy in June 1946. Lord Wavell 
also approved of the appointment of an Interim Government 
proposed by the Congress Party. It was announced that the 
Interim Government would take office on September 2, 1946 and 
would consist of six Congressmen, five Muslims and three Mi¬ 
nority members. Jawaharlal Nehru actually formed the Interim 
Government on September 2, 1946. 


Muslim League Direct Action Day 

At this stage, it is desirable to refer to the reactions of the 
Muslim League. On July 29, 1946, the Council of the Muslim 
League passed a resolution by which the Muslim League 
withdrew its earlier acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Scheme. 
In that resolution, it was declared that *‘now the time has come 
for the Muslim Nation to resort to Direct Action to 
achieve Pakistan, to assert their just rights, to vindicate their 
honour and to get rid of the present British slavery and the 
contemplated future caste-Hindu domination.** Mr Jinnah 
called upon the Muslims throughout India to observe 16 
August, 1946 as Direct Action Day. He told the Muslims : 
“Our motto should be discipline, unity and trust in the power of 
our own nation. If there is not sufficient power, create that 
power. If we do thSt, the Mission and the British Government 
may be rescued, released and freed from being cowed down by 
the threats of the Congress that they would launch a struggle 
and start non-cooperation. Let us also say that.** Mr Jinnah 
also declared, “This day we did goodbye to constitutional me¬ 
thods... today we have also forged a pistol and are in a position 
to use it.** (Leonard Mosley : The Last Days of the British 
Raj, p. 29). 
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Calcutta Killings 

On August 16, 1946, Hindu-Muslim riots took place in Cal¬ 
cutta on an unprecedented scale. There was a lot of blood¬ 
shed. There was an enormous loss of life and property and 
the British Government did nothing to stop it. Mr Suhrawardy, 
Chief Minister of Bengal at that time, was himself in the cont¬ 
rol room to direct and protect the rioters. On August 18, 1946, 
the figure of casualties mounted to 1,000 killed and 2,000 injured. 
As the trouble continued till August 20, 1946, the total toll of 
communal carnage in Calcutta was 15,000 dead and wounded. 
An eye-witness account is in the words : *‘£ven small boys and 
girls were killed by mobs. In one place, a three-year old child 
is stated to have been killed and nailed to the door. Fiendish 
mobs raiding residences are said to have thrown down children 
from second and third floor balconies in some places. Mobs 
armed with axes, daggers, lathies and other weapons raided 
houses and shops, battered the doors, looted, butchered or 
maimed the residents on whom they could lay hands, threw 
petrol and kerosene on the building, set fire to it and went on 
their way to carry out similar fiendish work elsewhere.*’ 

Although Mr Ian Stephens, the editor of the Statesman, 
was pro-Muslim, he was constrained to write in these words 
about the Calcutta killing : “When we wrote two days ago, 
conditions in Calcutta were horrifying. They have gone beyond 
that since. Whatever the appropriate adjective is, they were 
nothing in comparison with what we have subsequently seen. 
The latest estimate of dead is 3,000. who have lain thick about 
the streets. The injured number many thousand and it is impos¬ 
sible to say how many business houses and private dwellings have 
been destroyed. This is not a riot. It needs a word found in 
medieval history, a fury. Yet fury sounds spontaneous, and 
there must have been some deliberation and organization to set 
this fury on its way. The hordes who ran about battering and 
killing with lathis may have found them lying about or brought 
them out of their own pockets, but that is not to be believed. 
We have already commented on the'hands who found it easy to 
get petrol and vehicles when no others were permitted on the 
streets. It is not mere supposition that men were brought into 
Calcutta to make an impression.,..thousands have been brutally 
hdrt, smashed eyes, smashed jaws, smashed limbs, of men, 
women and children—these are the kind of political arguments 
the twentieth century does not expect...What befell India’s 
largest city last week was no mere communal riot, as we have 
hitherto understood the sanguinary term. For three days, the 
city concentrated on unrestrained civil war. Upon whom the 
main guilt for it rests is manifest. There has been criticism of 
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the Governor. We do not think he has emerged particularly well. 
But none except a very great man holding his traditionally con¬ 
stitutional office during such a swift crisis could have done so. 
Where the primary blame lies is where we have squarely put it 
—upon the Provincial Muslim League Cabinet which carries 
responsibility for law and order in Bengal, and particularly 
upon the one able man of large administrative experience, the 
Chief Minister (Suhrawardy). That in the whole of India the 
the only Province where carnage occurred, on the League’s pro¬ 
fessed peaceful Direct Action Day, should have been in Bengal, 
where a League Ministry holds office, astounds us.** 

The Calcutta atrocities were followed by the riots in Noak- 
hali. It is difficult to describe the hardships and sufferings of 
the Hindu men, women and children. To quote, ‘*The echoes 
of the Calcutta riots have hardly died down ere we have reports 
of massacres more dire and disastrous still. Harrowing tales 
of murder, loot and arson which made the Calcutta killing pale 
into insignificance have occurred in Noakhali and Tipperah 
Districts.** The indignities to which Hindu women were sub¬ 
jected in Noakhali brought forth protests from all over the 
country. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Interim Government was 
formed by Jawharlal Nehru on September 2, 1946. While he was 
taking his oath of office inside, there were cries of ‘Pakistan 
Zindabad* outside. The demonstrators were shouting that they 
would have Pakistan at any cost. 

Efforts to Bring Muslim League into Interim Government 

Lord Wavell was not satisfied with having secured coopera¬ 
tion from the Congress. He also wanted the Muslim League 
to join the Interim Government. Mr Jinnah was also anxious 
to join the Interim Government so that the Muslim League may 
be able to fight the battle of Pakistan from a position of 
strength. It was in this atmosphere that Lord Wavell invited 
Mr Jinnah to come to New Delhi and see him. Mr Jinnah came 
to Delhi from Bomlfty on 15 September, and met the Viceroy 
on 16, 25 and 28 September, 1946. On 2 October, for nearly an 
hour. On 5 October, Mr Jinnah and Mr Nehru met in New 
Delhi at the residence of the Nawab of Bhopal and talked for 
more than three hours. Between 6 October and 13 October 
Mr Nehru and Mr Jinnah corresponded with each other re¬ 
garding the new formula of the respective position of the Con¬ 
gress Party and the Muslim League in the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. Mr Jinnah also corresponded with the 
Viceroy. On October 3, 1946, Mr Jinnah wrote a letter to the 
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Viceroy virtually accepting his proposals of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment as mentioned in his letter of July 22, 1946. However, he 
made one reservation **that the Congress should not include in the 
remaining five members of their quota a Muslim of their choice.** 
On 12 October, Mr Jinnah met the Viceroy again. On the 
same day, the Viceroy wrote to Mr Jinnah informing him that 
“The Muslim League are at liberty to nominate anyone they 
wish from their own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any 
person proposed must, of course, be accepted by me and His 
Majesty before being appointed.’* On October 13, 1946, 
Mr Jinnah sent a reply in which he observed that “it will be 
fatal to leave the entire field of administration of the Central 
Government in the hands of the Congress,** and therefore “we 
have decided to nominate five members of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the Muslim League.*’ On the same day, the 
Viceroy wrote to Mr Jinnah : “I am glad to know that the 
Muslim League has decided to join the Interim Government’’ 
and requested Mr Jinnah to send the names of five represen¬ 
tatives. The names sent by Mr Jinnah were Liaquat Ali Khan, 
I.I. Chundrigar, A.R. Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Jogen- 
dra Nath Mandai. Mr Jinnah carefully selected only those 
persons who were likely to put up a fight for the Muslim League 
and Pakistan in the Interim Government.^ He did not include 
men like Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudhry Khaliquzzaman 
because they were moderates and were anxious to come to terms 
with the Congress. Even Husain Imam who was the leader of the 
Muslim League Party in the Council of State was not selected. 
Even Nazimuddin was not included as Jogendra Nath Mandai, 
a Scheduled Caste Minister in the Muslim League Ministry of 
Bengal, was to be taken. 

Distribution of Portfolios 

With regard to the distribution of the important portfolios, 


1. On October 19,1946, Ghazanfar Ali Khan declared : “We are going 
into the interim Government to get a foothold to fight for our cherished 
goal of Pakistan, and I assure you that we shall achieve Pakistan. The 
disturbances which have occurred in many parts of the country after (he 
installation of the purely Congress Government at the centre have estab¬ 
lished the fact beyond any shadow of doubt that the ten crores of Indian 
Muslims will not submit to any Government which does not include 
their true representatives. In the Interim Government all our activities 
shall be guided by two considerations, that is, to convince the Congress 
that no Government of India can function smoothly without the coopera¬ 
tion of the Muslims League and that the League is the sole representa¬ 
tive of the Indian Muslims. The Interim Government is one of the fronts 
of the direct action campaign and we shall most scrupulously carry out 
the orders of Mr Jinnah on any front that we are called upon to serve.” 
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Mr Jinnah played the game skilfully. The impression given by 
him was that he was not interested in other portfolios but was 
concerned about the position of the Vice-President of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy. He rightly came to fhe conclusion 
that he would get the best bargain if he allowed the Viceroy to 
do the bargaining for him. The Viceroy suggested to the Con¬ 
gress to give up the Home Department which was held by Sar- 
dar Patel. However, the Congres was not prepared to give to 
the Muslim League the portfolios of Home and Defence. The 
Congress thought if the portfolio of Finance was offered to the 
Muslim League, the latter would refuse it on account of the 
proverbial Muslim inability to handle finance. If the League 
accepted it, they would make fools of themselves. The League 
demanded that the office of the Vice-President should go by 
rotation to the Congress and the League but the League was 
offered the Vice-Chairmanship of the Coordination Committee 
of the Cabinet. Experience showed that the Congress was in 
the wrong. Liaquat Ali Khan was able to manage the Depart¬ 
ment of Finance with the help of Choudhuri Mohammad Ali. 
With the Department of Finance under its control, the Muslim 
League was able to give the maximum trouble to the Congress 
Ministers. Sardar Patel is said to have observed : “Whatever 
proposal he made was either rejected or modified beyond recog¬ 
nition by Liaquat Ali.” With the help of Choudhri Mohammad 
Ali, Liaquat Ali Khan prepared a Budget by which he imposed 
heavy taxes on the high incomes of the rich Hindu industrialists 
who were supporting the Congress. Liaquat Ali also proposed 
the setting up of a Commission to investigate into charges of tax 
evasion made against industrialists and businessmen. Cleverly, 
Liaquat Ali did not disclose the details of the Budget to the 
members of the Cabinet but got its assent only to the general 
principles of the Budget. The result was that when the Budget 
was presented in the Central Assembly, there was a lot of hue 
and cry. It was contended that the object of the Budget was 
to cripple commerce and industry which was largely in the 
hands of the Hindus. What applied to the Department of 
Finance equally applied to other^ Departments under the con¬ 
trol of the nominee* of the Muslim League. It was found that 
the Muslim League Ministers were trying to create the greatest 
amount of friction and disharmony in the Government. Every 
Department of theirs became a cell of the Muslim League. 'It 
api^ared there were two hostile camps in the Government of 
India. There was absolutely no cooperation. It was difficult 
to say how long such a state of affairs could continue without 
a breakdown. 
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Differences Between Congress and League 

Outside the Oovernment, there were serious differences 
between the Congress and the Muslim League with regard to 
the interpretation of the Cabinet Mission Scheme relating to 
the grouping of the Provinces. The contention of the Muslim 
League was that the grouping was compulsory. Mahatma 
Oandhi openly expressed the opinion that the grouping was 
optional. A similar view was held by Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr 
K.M. Munshi and other constitutional experts of India. The 
situation became so serious that the British Oovernment invited 
the Congress and Muslim League leaders to London. The Lon¬ 
don meeting was attended by Jawaharlal Nehru, Baldev Singh, 
Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan. The final decision of the British 
Government was in favour of the Muslim League. The British 
Oovernment issued the following statement on December 6, 
1946; *‘The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the 
view that decisions of the Sections should, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, be taken by a simple majority vote 
of the representatives in the Sections. This view has been 
accepted by the Muslim League, but the Congress have put 
forward a different view. They have asserted that the true 
meaning of the statement, read as a whole, is that the Pro¬ 
vinces have the right to decide both as to grouping and as to 
their own Constitutions. 

“His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice which 
confirms that the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet 
Mission have always stated was their intention. This part of 
the statement, as so interpreted, must, therefore, be considered 
an essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling the 
Indian people to formulate a Constitution which His Majesty’s 
Oovernment would be prepared to submit to Parliament. It 
should, therefore, be accepted by all parties in the Constituent 
Assembly.” 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly was held on 
December 9, 1946 but the same was boycotted by the Muslim 
League. The resolutions passed by the Constituent Assembly 
weie denounced by the Muslim 'League as ultra vires, invalid 
and illegal. The Congress demanded the resignation of the 
Muslim League nominees in the interim Government on the 
ground that the League was not taking part in the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly and was also committed to a pro- 
grame of Direct Action. A similar demand was made by the 
Muslim League for the resignation of Congress nominees. 
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Annouuceiuent of 2U Febraary 1947 

It was under these circumstances that the British Govern¬ 
ment made an epoch-making statement on February 20,1947 
in which it was declared that the British Government would 
transfer power into the hands of the Indians by a date not later 
than June 1948. It was also declared that the British Govern¬ 
ment shall have to decide to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India were to be handed over on the 
due date, whether as a whole to some form of Central Govern¬ 
ment for British India or in some areas to existing provincial 
Governments or in such other way as might seem most reason¬ 
able and in the best interests of the Indian people. The British 
Government also announced that Lord Mountbatten was to 
succeed Lord Wavell as the Viceroy of India. It was stated 
that Lord Mountbatten was to be entrusted with the task of 
transferring into the hands of the Indians the responsibility for 
the Government of British India in a manner that would best 
ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India. 

The fixing of the time-limit was supposed to be the strongest 
inducement to political parties to sink their differences. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi praised the decision of the British Government as 
“the noblest act of the British nation.” However, he shrivel¬ 
led at the possibility of Pakistan. To quote Gandhiji, “It 
would be a good thing if the British were to go today—thirteen 
months mean mischief to India. I don't question the nobility 
of the British declaration. I don't question the sincerity of the 
Viceroy, but facts are facts. And the facts are that India has 
been trained to look to the British power for everything. The 
British will have to take the risk of leaving India to chaos or 
anarchy. If the British weren't here, we would still go through 
fire no doubt, but that fire would purify us.” Again, “Even 
if the whole of India is in fiames, it will not bring Pakistan”. 

Mountbatten and Partition of India 

Lord Mountbatten arrived in India on March 22, 1947. On 
23 March, the Mif^lim League observed the Pakistan Day. On 
27 March, Mr Jinnah declared: “1 am fighting for Pakistan, 
which means I am fighting for the freedom of India. 1 am 
fighting for Pakistan because it is the only practical solution 
for solving the problem and the other ideal of a United India 
and a rule based on parliamentary system of Government is a 
vain dream and an impossibility. India is neither a country nor 
a nation, but is a score of nations.” There were serious riots 
in the Punjab in the month of March. These riots were preced¬ 
ed by a very virulent agitation by the Muslim League in the 
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Punjab, Sind and the North-Western Frontier Province. The 
Muslim League volunteers were given a free hand to do what¬ 
ever they pleased. They were allowed to go to the roofs of 
the Government buildings and hoist the Muslim League flags 
and there was none to ask them why they were doing so. 
Whatever the Muslim League did was watched with patience 
and internal satisfaction by the British bureaucracy. Even when 
riots broke out in March 1947, there was no Government 
machinery to stop them. The eye-witness accounts of the 
havoc brought about by the Muslim rioters at Rawalpindi and 
its neighbourhood were simply horrific. The Hindus and Sikhs 
were murdered, burnt and thrown into the drains. There was 
none to care for their dead bodies. In the foundations of 
present Islamabad, the capital of Pakistan, lies the blood of 
the innocent Hindus and Sikhs who fell a victim to the fury 
of mad Muslim mobs. Alan Campbell Johnson, who accompa¬ 
nied Lord Mountbatten on a visit to Kahuta near Rawalpindi, 
writes: *‘We arrived to find that the havoc in the small town 
was very great. Picking our way through the rubble, we could 
see that the devastation was as thorough as any produced by 
fire-bomb raids in the war. This particular communal orgy 
involved the destruction of Sikhs and their livelihood by 
Moslems who were proving difficult to track down. The 
Muslims in the area seemed to be quite pleased with themselves, 
and to be unable to appreciate that the local Sikh traders were 
one of the principal sources of their own prosperity...” One 
is really amazed how such a thing could happen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rawalpindi which was one of the biggest Military 
Headquarters of the Government of India. There was no dearth 
of the soldiers who could be sent from the cantonment to the 
scene of the riots at a moment’s notice. There was the Chak- 
lala Aerodrome at hand from where the bombers could fly to 
control the situation and stop the rioters. One cannot help 
observing that at this critical time, the Englishmen forgot their 
duty and behaved like partisans. India had a Governor- 
General in Lord Wavell who was every inch a General but even 
he failed in his duty to save the innocent populace. His role 
at the time of the Calcutta killing or Rawalpindi riots belies 
the traditions which one is apt to attribute to British soldiery. 

» 

The fact of the matter is that when Lord Mountbatten rea¬ 
ched India, the situation in the country was drifting towards a 
civil war. There was no love lost between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in the country. In the cities where the Hindus and 
the Muslims had lived peacefully for centuries, each was deter¬ 
mined to destroy the other. A Hindu would not live in the 
area where the Muslims predominated and vice versa. There 
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was no security of life or property. People were disposing of 
properties in areas inhabited by the other community. The 
whole situation was diabolic. The Government ofhcials were 
taking sides. Barring noble exceptions, the general trend was 
that no Muslim was prepared to do anything for a Hindu even 
though he was formerly his friend or neighbour. The country 
was divided into two hostile camps. 

When Lord Mountbatten was faced with such a situation, 
he came to the inevitable conclusion that the only solution for 
India was the partitioning of the country He found that even 
Congress leaders like Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru were 
forced by circumstances to admit that there was no other alter¬ 
native but to concede partition. 7 he unity of India was very 
dear to them but it was found that the circumstances were such 
that the same could not be maintained. Mahatma Gandhi was 
of the definite opinion that it was better to face a civil war than 
to have a partition of the country. He is stated to have declared 
that the partition “will be over my dead body.** However, the 
situation in the country became so intolerable that even he was 
converted to the point of view that the only solution for the 
country was its partition. It appears that both Patel and 
Nehruwere impressed by the argument that it was better to 
have a smaller India where they could do what they pleased 
than to have a bigger India where the Muslim League will fetter 
all their actions. Within two weeks of the arrival of Mount- 
batten in India, it became clear that India was going to be 
partitioned. It is pointed out that Lord Mountbatten was not 
enamoured of the Cabinet Mission Plan as it was not his own 
child. The circumstances dictated the partitioning of the 
country We are told that on 8 April, 1947, Lord Mountbatten 
was discussing Liaquat Aii Khan*s paper on the division of the 
Armed Forces. On 19 April, Lord Ismay, Chief of the 
Viceroy*s Staff, emphasised the difficulty of East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan which were separated from each other. The 
reply of Mountbatten was that ''Whatever its implications, he 
was beginning to think that Pakistan was inevitable.’* On 27 
April, the news leaked out in the press that the Government 
of India was thinking of the partition of the country. The 
reaction of Lord Mountbatten was: “The more the papers 
speculate about partition, the more they are preparing public 
opinion of its arrival’*. It appears ihat even before the arrWal 
of Lord Mountbatten, the Cabinet Mission plan had been 
shelved. 

The first plan of Lord Mountbatten was to hand over power to 
the provinces or to such confederations of provinces as the latter 
might decide to form. He was also in favour of partitioning 
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the provinces of Bengal and Punjab with a view to separate 
the predominantly Muslim areas from the predominantly non’ 
Muslim areas. He was also in favour of allowing the Muslim 
district of Sylhet the option of joining the Muslim Province of 
Bengal. In the case of North-Western Frontier Province, fresh 
elections were to be held to ascertain the wishes of the people. 

There was opposition to his proposals. Sir Evan Jenkins, 
Governor of the Punjab, opposed the partition on the ground 
that the divided provinces would still be having minorities. The 
contention of the Governor of Bengal was that the division of 
Bengal would make East Bengal a rural slum. Mr Jinnah 
contended that the division of the Punjab and Bengal would 
destroy the administrative and economic fabric of the provinces 
which had been built up during the last century. He contended 
that ultimately there would be exchange of populations between 
India and Pakistan and the problem of the minorities would be 
automatically solved in that manner. Mr Jinnah’s argument 
was that if the Punjab and Bengal were to be partitioned, then 
the other provinces where the Muslims lived in large numbers 
must also be partitioned. 

Lord Mountbatten sent his plan to London on 2 May, 
through Lord Ismay and his secretary, George Abell. He 
requested the British government to send their approval by 10 
May, 1947. He was thinking of putting his plan before a 
meeting of the party leaders on 17 May, 1947. However, when 
his plan came back from London, many changes had been made 
in it. It is said that when he showed the same to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, he told the Viceroy frankly that the Congress would not 
accept it. The scheme was likely to result in the Balkanisation 
of India. When Lord Mountbatten found that Nehru was 
opposed to the draft he had received from London, he decided 
to make another attempt. The plan of V.P. Menon was 
examined. According to that plan, the transfer of power was 
to take place on the basis of Dominion Status to India and 
such other areas as wanted to separate from India and form 
another state. Lord Mountbatten found that Nehru was not 
opposed to a plan according to which power was to be trans¬ 
ferred to two Central governments on the basis of Dominion 
Status. The provisions with regard to the partitioning of the 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam were already known. The wishes 
of the Muslim areas of the Punjab, Bengal, Sind and the 
North-Western Frontier Province could also be ascertained. 
The great merit of the scheme of V.P. Menon was that as an 
able draftsmen, he was able to put together many ideas into 
one plan. Lord Mountbatten left for London on 18 May, 1947 
and came back to India after getting the approval of the 
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British government. The final plan that emerged is known 
as Statement regarding the method of transfer of power, 3 June 
1947. 

The 3 June Plan 

According to the 3 June Plan, the Provinces of the Punjab 
and Bengal were to be partitioned into two parts, one part 
representing the predominantly Muslim areas and the other part 
representing the predominantly Hindu areas. In order to ascer¬ 
tain the wishes of people of these two provinces, the members 
of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly were to sit separa¬ 
tely and vote whether or not the provinces should be partition¬ 
ed. If a simple majority of either part decided in favour of 
partition, partition was to take place and arrangements w'ere to 
be made accordingly. A Boundary Commission was to settle 
the details of the boundaries in case partition of the Provinces 
of Bengal and the Punjab was decided upon. The Legislative 
Assembly of Sind was to make its own decision at a special 
meeting. Provision was made for a referendum in the case of 
North-Western Frontier Province and the Muslim-majority 
district of Sylhet in Assam. It is well-known that the Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab decided in favour of 
partition and a Boundary Commission was appointed to decide 
which parts of these provinces were to go to Pakistan and which 
parts to remain in India. The referendum in the case of North- 
Western Frontier Province went in favour of the Muslim 
League. Likewise, the district of Sylhet decided to join East 
Bengal. 

The 3 June Plan was broadcast to the people of India by 
Lord Mountbatten on 3 June, 1947. In his broadcast to the 
nation, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vice-President of Interim Govern¬ 
ment, endorsed the Plan and said; “It is with no joy in the 
heart that I commend ihese proposals to you, though I have no 
doubt in my mind that this is the right course. For generations 
we have dreamt and struggled for a free and independent united 
India. The proposal to allow certain parts to secede if they so 
will is painful for of us to contemplate. Nevertheless. I am 
convinced that our present decision is the right one even from 
the larger viewpoint...” 

\ 

In his broadcast on the same day. Mr M.A. Jinnah said: 
“It is clear the Plan does not meet in some important respects 
our point of view. But so far as I have been able to gather, on 
the whole the reaction in the Muslim circles in Delhi has been 
hopeful.” It is obvious that Mr Jinnah did not say in so many 
words that he accepted the 3 June Plan on behalf of the Muslim 
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League. He made this vaguely non-committal statement in 
spite of the fact that Lord Mountbatten had requested him to 
make a categorical statement with regard to the acceptance of 
the Plan by the Muslim League. 

On behalf of the Sikh community, Sardar Baldev Singh who 
was the Defence Member in the Interim Government, observed 
thus in his broadcast: "The Plan that has now been announced, 
is not a compromise. I prefer to call it a settlement. It does not 
please everybody, not the Sikh community anyway, but it is 
certainly something worthwhile. Let us take it at that.** 

The comment of the Hindustan Times was that the 3 June 
Plan was the ‘"most impartial and carefully thought-out plan 
devised for the quickest and most peaceful transfer of power... 
the main thing about the new plan which must appeal universally 
to the people of India is that it has been accepted by the Con¬ 
gress, the Muslim League and Sikhs. This new hope of agree¬ 
ment among conflicting parties should itself commend the plan 
to th“ people...** 

On 8 June, 1947, a meeting of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha was held in New Delhi to consider the Plan and it was 
resoi^'ed “This Committee deeply deplores the fact that the 
Indian National Congress, after having given a solemn assurance 
to the Hindu electorate that it stood by the unity of India and 
would oppose the disintegration of India, has betrayed the 
country by agreeing to the partition of India without a refer¬ 
ence.** 

On 10 June, 1947, the Council of the All India Muslim 
League met in New Delhi and passed a resolution accepting the 
3 June Plan. It resolved "‘to give full authority to the President 
of the AH India Muslim League, Qaide-Azam Jinnah, to accept 
the fundamental principles of the Plan as a compromise and 
to leave it to him, with full authority to work out all the details 
of the Plan in an equitable and just manner with regard to 
carrying out the complete division of India on the basis and 
fundamental principles embodied in His Majesty*s Govern¬ 
ment's Plan, including Defence, Finance and Communica¬ 
tions...** It is to be noted tl^at the resolution of the Muslim 
League did not say expressly that it accepted the 3 June Plan 
but rather it authorised Mr Jinnah ""to accept the fundamental 
principles of Plan.** The resolution of the Muslim League 
was forwarded to the Viceroy. 

On the same day. the National Executive of the Socialist 
Party of India met in New Delhi and resolved that it ""expresses 
its disapproval of and grief at the proposed division of the 
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country” as envisaged by the 3 June Plan. 

A joint conference of the Sikhs was held at Lahore and it 
passed a resolution on 12 June in these words: ”This joint 
Conference disapproves of the scheme for the division of India 
into two sovereign States. In its opinion, the only redeeming 
feature of the plan is the acceptance of the principle of partition 
of the Punjab. While the Plan is designed to carve out a sovereign 
Muslim State.to satisfy Muslim demands it fails to provide for 
the Sikhs any position of power or status or any means for the 
protection of their interests in the constitution-making ma¬ 
chinery...” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-e-Ahrar 
passed on 13 June. 1947 a resolution in which it declared that 
the 3 June Plan would result in the Apolitical subjugation of 
Pakistan in the shape of economics and Defence alliances. 
Ahrars have always stood for complete independence and as 
such the Majlis cannot lend its support to it.” 

An emergency meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
was held in New Delhi in the Constitution House to consider 
the 3 June Plan under the Presidentship of Acharya Kripulani. 
On 15 June, it passed a resolution by 157 votes to 29 votes. 
The resolution read: “The All India Congress Committee accept 
the proposals embodied in the announcement of June 3 which 
have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will of the 
people concerned. The proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely to 
lead to the secession of some parts of the country from India. 
However much this may be regretted, the All India Congress 
Committee accepts this possibility in the circumstances now 
prevailing.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Jawaharlal Nehru emphasised 
the fact that ‘Tt must be realised that it is not possible to 
coerce unwilling parts to remain in the Indian domain.” Sardar 
Patel observed that India had to choose between Apartition or 
complete Balkanisation and anarchy.” What Gandbiji said 
was that although 4ie had previously opposed Pakistan, Agome- 
times certain decisions however unpalatable they may be, have 
to be taken.” 

At the end of the ten-day session, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of India passed the following resolution 
in New Delhi on 20 June, 1947: ‘ The Mountbatten Award of 
June 3 does not give India real independence but is the culmina¬ 
tion of a double-faced imperial policy, which while making con¬ 
cessions to the national demand to transfer power, sets in mo¬ 
tion disruptive and reactionary forces to obstruct the realisation 
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of real independence. The British policy of divide and rule, 
exploiting Hindu-Muslim differences, produced an unprece¬ 
dented civil war and has now culminated in the hnal act of 
partition of the country into two hostile States which they plan 
to control by entering into new alliances with reactionary forces 
in the different partitioned areas.** 

Indian Independence Act (194*7) 

In order to give effect to the 3 June Plan, the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Bill was introduced into the British Parliament on 4 
July, 1947 and the same was passed on 18 July, 1947. The 
Indian Independence Act, 1947 provided for the partition of 
India and the establishment of the two Dominions of India and 
Pakistan from the appointed day, i e., 15 August, 1947. The 
Act also provided for the Legislative supremacy of the two 
Dominions. The Legislatures of the two Dominions were given 
full powers to make laws having extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
The British Government was to have no control over the affairs 
of the two Dominions after IS August, 1947. Until a new 
Constitution was framed for each Dominion, the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Act made the existing Constituent Assemblies of 
India and Pakistan the Dominion Legislatures for the time 
being. The Dominion Legislatures were to exercise all the 
powers wh'ch were formerly exercised by the Central Legisla¬ 
ture in addition to their power with regard to the framing of 
the Constitution. Pending the framing of a new Constitution, 
each Dominion was to be governed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. Each Domin¬ 
ion was authorised to make modifications in the Government 
of India Act, 1935 according to its own requirements. The 
Governor-General was given the power to modify or adapt the 
Government of India Act, 1935 as might be considered neces¬ 
sary till 31 March, 1948. After that date, the power was to 
be exercised by the Constituent Assembly of each Dominion. 
The right of the King to veto laws or to reserve laws for his 
pleasure was given up. That right was given to the Governor- 
General of each Dominion. He was given the full authority to 
assent in the name of His Majesty to any law of the Dominion 
Legislature made in its ordinary legislative capacity. The office 
cf the Secretary of State for India was abolished. 

India Attains Independence 

On 15 August, 1947, India became independent. However, 
just before the midnight of 14-15 August, 1947 when the 
independence of India was declared, Jawaharlal Nehru addressed 
the members of tne Constituent Assembly in these words: 
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**Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the 
time comds when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in 
full measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of the mid¬ 
night hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, 
when we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, 
and when the soul of a nation, long suspended, finds utterance. 
It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of 
dedication to the service of India and her people and to the still 
larger cause of humanity. 

*‘At the dawn of history India started on her unending 
quest, and trackless centuries are filled with her striving and the 
grandeur of her success and failures. 

"‘Through good and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight 
of the quest or forgotten the ideals which gave her strength. We 
end today a period of ill fortune and India discovers herself 
again. The achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an 
offering of opportunity of the greater triumphs and achieve¬ 
ments that await us. Are we brave enough and wise enough 
to grasp this opportunity and accept the challenge of the 
future? 

“That future is not one of ease or resting but of incessant 
striving so that we may fulfil the pledges we have so often taken 
and the one we shall take today. The service of India means 
the service of the millions who suffer ..And so we have to 
labour and to work and work hard to give reality to our 
dreams. Those dreams are for India, but they are also for the 
world...Peace has been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, so 
is prosperity now, and so also is disaster in this One World 
that can no longer be split into isolated fragments. 

“To the people of India, whose representatives we are, we 
make an appeal to join us with faith and confidence in this 
great adventure. This is no time for petty and destructive 
criticism, no time for illwill or blaming others. We have to 
build* the noble mansion of free India where all her children 
may dwell.” 

The Assembly resolved that the members should take the 
following pledge: ' 

“At this solemn moment when the people of India through 
suffering and sacrifice, have secured freedom, I ..., a 
member of the Constituent Assembly of India, do dedi¬ 
cate myself in all humility to the service of India and her 
people to the end that this ancient land attain her rightful 
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place in the world and make her full and willing contribution 
to the promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind.” 

Dr Rajendra Prasad observed: ”Let us, on this historic 
occasion, pay our homage to the maker of our modern history, 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has inspired us and guided through all 
those years of trial and travail and who in spite of the weight 
of years, is still working in his own way to complete what is 
left yet unaccomplished.” Acharya Kripalani, the Congress 
President, gave the following message to the nation: ‘This 
revolution which has ushered in the birth of freedom for this 
land is a unique one in the history of the world. Never before 
was so great an event transforming the destiny of many mil¬ 
lions of men and women consummated with such little blood¬ 
shed and violence. This is a triumph, not of one brute force over 
another, but of the spirit of freedom and humanity over the 
blinding greed of imperialism. That this has been possible is 
due to the inspiring leadership of Mihatma Gandhi, who, if 
any man may be so called, is Father of our Nation. He has 
led us in the non-violent battle for freedom and he has shown 
us the way to make this freedom fruitful in the service of our 
people. To him we pay our homage.” 

Why England gave India Independence? 

There were many reasons which forced the British Govern¬ 
ment to grant independence to India and the most important 
was the strength of the nationalist movement. That movement 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi bad become so strong 
that the grant of independence could not be postponed for long. 
The “Quit India” Movement had shown that the people of 
India could go to any length to bring to an end the British Raj 
in the country. They made tremendous sacrifices to paralyse 
the administrative machinery. The slogans: ‘‘Do or Die” and 
‘‘Now or Never” resounded in the ears of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The organisation of the Indian National Army under 
Subhas Chandra Bose and the cry of Dilli Chalo made the 
British government realise the folly of resisting for long the 
demand of the people of India for independence. 

Another cause was that the British Government lost faith in 
thef loyalty of the armed forces in India. Throughout, Great 
Britain had relied upon force and military superiority for 
maintaining its hold over India. Force was always available to 
crush any revolt in any part of the country. However, circum¬ 
stances changed during the Second World War. The loyalty 
of the Indian troops could not be taken for granted, l^khs 
of Indians from all over India joined the armed forces during 
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the War. They not only fought for the victory of the Mlied 
Powers but also hoped that India would achieve independence 
after the War. They were willing to give a helping hand to 
the nationalist movement in the country There was political 
consciousness amongst the armed forces of the country. 

In January 1946, the British authorities had to face a 
mutiny among the British. The ground and maintenance units 
at Dum Dum Airport near Calcutta ana at other Royal Air 
Force stations in India and the Middle East mutinied over 
delays in repatriation and demobilisation. The great majority 
of men were civilian conscripts who were anxious to go back 
home. They did not offer any violence to their officers but in 
Calcutta the service Chiefs had troops standing by. The muti¬ 
neers received reassurance from a visiting Labour Member of 
Parliament about their repatriation and demobilisation and 
they returned to work. However, the question arose whether 
an army consisting almost entirely of unwilling conscripts could 
be kept in India and used on riot and other duties of a like 
nature. Another question was whether a Labour Prime Minis¬ 
ter was prepared to extend the military service of the sons of 
the Englishmen wio were his principal supporters in order to 
shoot down Indians. 

Following the example of the Royal Air Force, the Royal 
Indian Air Force also became insubordinate and went to the 
extent of declaring their sympathy with the members of the 
Indian National Army. In February 1946, a number of ratings 
Qf the Royal Indian Navy at Bombay refused to eat or attend 
parade. On the next day, 3U00 Indian sailors mutinied on 
^oard their ships and in barracks ashore. They removed their 
officers who were all Englishmen and attacked British soldiers 
j n the streets of Bombay and roamed about in the city in 
lorries covered with slogans and flags of the Congress and 
nhe Muslim League. However, they were soon rounded up and 
the mutineers were confined to their barracks. On the next 
day they tried to break out and the troops guarding the m open¬ 
ed Are. Some ratings attacked the Indian soldiers with small 
arms and grenades. The British Air Force was alerted but was 
not used. The mutineers who had remained in ships in the 
harbour trained their guns on the city and threatened to bom¬ 
bard it. A broadcast appeal by the Admiral commanding was 
received with derision. Congress leaders, particularly Patel 
who was in Bombay at that time, asked the mutineers to surren¬ 
der and they did so. However, there were civil riots and 
disorder for four days in the city of Bombay. The Navy also 
mutinied at Calcutta and Madras. There was a very serious 
mutiny of the navy at Karachi and the military commander 
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turned artillery on the mutineers and there was a lot of loss of 
life. From these happenings, the British government concluded 
that it was not possible to hold India with the help of force 
and hence the decision was taken to give India independence. 

After the end of the Second World War, the British authori¬ 
ties decided to try Col. Shah Nawaz, Captain Sehgal and Lt. 
Dhillon and other members of the Indian National Army for 
waging war against the King-Emperor before a Court Martial. 
There was a lot of agitation in the country r gainst the decision 
of the Government. On 22 September, 1945, the Congress 
Working Committee appointed a committee to defend the 
I.N.A. men. The trial started on 5 November, 1945 in the Red 
Fort of Delhi and lasted upto 31 December. The decision was 
announced on 3 January, 1946 and Shah Nawaz, Sehgal and 
Dhillon were found guilty and sentenced to transportation for 
life. Many more trials were held and the accused were found 
guilty. During the trial, the suiferings of the I.N.A. officers 
and men came to light. The arguments put forward by the 
defence counsel were published in the newspapers and read by 
millions of Indians. Shah Nawaz, Sehgal and Dhillon became 
oopular heroes. There were mass demonstrations throughout 
the country for their release. On certain occasions, the police 
resorted to firing and many Indians lost their lives. The result 
was that Field Marshal Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief of 
India, granted clemency to Shah Nawaz, Sehgal and Dhillon. 
On 6 February, 1946, 11.000 members of the I.N.A. were releas¬ 
ed unconditionally. On 2 May, 1946, the Government of India 
announced its decision not to proceed any further with the 
trials and consequently cases against the rest of the I.N.A. men 
were withdrawn. After their release, the I.N A. officers and men 
toured nil over the country and they were greeted with cries of 
*‘Jai Hind ” So great was the enthusiasm among the people 
that the English began to feel that it was not possible for them 
to keep India in chains. 

It had for long been instilled in the minds of Indians that 
the British forces were invincible. HoA^eve^, this impression 
was removed during the Second World War as a result of the 
military reverses suffered by the British troops at the hands of 
tt^ Japanese. British troops nvere forced to evacuate Hong 
Kong. Singapore, Malaya and Burma. Their best ships *The 
Repulse” and “Prince of Wales” were sunk. Great Britain was 
not in a position ‘to demonstrate in Asia that background of 
strength and influence wnich had for so long enabled her to 
rule a million people with one man on the spot.” 

Great Britain had to spend so much during the Second 
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World War that she was completely exhausted. She was forced 
to borrow on an enormous scale. She had to depend upon other 
countries not only for food<stuffs but also for raw-materials to 
run her factories. She depended upon American help in every 
held. The Englishmen had too many problems to tackle at 
home. It was felt that it was not wise to keep herself involved 
in India when all her energy was required at home. The 
American government also put pressure on the British govern* 
ment to grant India independence as the Allied Powers had 
been fighting for freedom and democracy. Even diehards like 
Churchill began to feel that it was of no avail to keep India 
under bondage. 

Michael Edwardes points out that there had been no civil 
service recruitment during the war. Soon after the war, a 
scheme was prepared to recruit Europeans for ser<^ice in India 
but the same had to be given up on account of opposition 
from Indians. The control of Britain over the Indian army was 
weakening rapidly as a result of the Indianisation of the Indian 
array. The British Army troops in India were decreasing at a 
considerable rate on account of demobilisation after the war. 
Very soon, most of them had to be discharged. As far as the 
British Army was concerned, the Labour Government could not 
extend the service of war-time conscripts. If that was done, 
there was every likelihood of a mutiny among them. There 
was also heavy pressure from their parents at home that they 
must be called back to their country. There were no prospects of 
Englishmen or Europeans opting for service in India as there 
was no secure future for them on account of the conditions 
prevailing in the country. The result of all these factors was 
that the British Government decided to withdraw from India 
and give her independence. 

Much praise and credit must go to Lord Attlee, Prime 
Minister of England who played an important part in the tnms- 
fer of power to India. He had alwa>s taken keen interest in 
the Indian affairs.^ When he became Prime Minister of England 
in 1945, he came to the conclusion that even if Great Britain 
was able to keep India in bondage with the help of force, it was 
not in her interest to do so as thereby she was bound to I^se 
the goodwill of the people of India. The Indo-British relations 
were bound to suffer in the long run. His view was that Great 
Britain would definitely gain if she was able to win the goodwill 
of the people of India by granting them independence. To begin 
with, he sent the Cabinet Mission to India but when that failed 
to deliver the goods, he sent Lord Mountbatten to complete 
the process of transfer of power in India. 
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Michael Edwardes writes that Prime Minister Attlee was 
very conscious as the first Labour Prime Minister with a work¬ 
ing majority, that his primary responsibility was to those who 
had elected him to office. Labour voters were demanding a 
new deal and the fulfilment of long stated promises. It seemed 
that Britain could be re-made into a socialist paradise and 
all pressures for doctrinaire reforms were on the 
Prime Minister. The Labour Party was prepared to sacri¬ 
fice India in order to create a New Britain. It is one of the co¬ 
incidences of history that as a party came to power ready for 
sacrifice, thrre appeared to sensible men no alternative but 
sacrifice and that implied the grant of Independence to India * 

Another reason why Great Britain decided to leave India 
was that she got involved in the cold war after the Second 
World War. Both the United States and the Soviet Union ac¬ 
cused and maligned each other for acts of omission. The 
Russians had an edge over the Americans in the cold war in 
pointing out the fact that Great Britain was still keeping India 
in chains. It would raise Great Britain in the eyes of the world 
if she granted Indian independence. 

A large number of persons advocated the cause of India’s 
freedom abroad. Among them were Louis Fischer, Pearl Buck, 
Lin Yutang, Norman Thomas and J.J. Singh. The Indian view¬ 
point was put forward before the Conference at San Francisco 
which met to finalise the Charter of the United Nations. Great 
Britain was not only a signatory to the Charter but her dele¬ 
gates played an important part in framing it. This fact was 
bound to affect the attitude of British Government towards 
India. How could she talk of freedom for all while keeping 
India in bondage? 

Another factor which influenced the British decision to leave 
India was a change in the concept of the British Commonwealth. 
In July 1947, the Commonwealth Relations Office was set up. If 
Great Britain could treat other Dominions in that manner, 
there was no reason why the same could not be done with 
regard to India. It was felt that even after India had won her 
independence, she could be persuaded to be a member of the 
Com n^nwealth of Nations and thus be allied to Great Britain 
on ^n equal footing. 

The view of Maulana Azad was that the British Government 
decided to leave India only after making sure that she would 
continue to have a foothold on the Indian subcontinent. The 
British decision to partition India and then to transfer power 

* The Last Years of British India, p. 96. 
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was the culmination of the policy of ‘‘divide and rule**. The 
partition of India in which the Muslim majority provinces form¬ 
ed a separate and independent state would give Britain a foot¬ 
hold in India. A state dominated by the Muslim League would 
o/fer a permanent sphere of in.luence to Great Britain. 

We are reliably informed by some respectable Indians who 
returned to India from England during the year immediately 
following the end of the Second World War that British soldiers 
who had first hand knowledge of the poverty of the Indian 
masses spoke about it feelingly to their friends and relatives. 
That knowledge filtered down to the people. A feeling was 
created in England that perhaps with independence, the Indians 
might be able to improve their economic condition. That ex¬ 
plains the unanimous support given by the members of Parlia¬ 
ment to the Indian Independence Bill in July 1947. 

The view of Prime Minister Attlee was that the independence 
of India was the fulfilment of Britain’s mission in India. The 
British were leaving India after fui!illing their mission in the 
country. They had taught the Indians to govern themselves and 
they were now leaving the reins of Government in their hands. 

As early as 1838 Sir Charles Trevelyn had written about 
the future of the British Empire in India in these words, “I 
passed some years in parts of India where, owing to the com¬ 
parative novelty of our rule and to the absence of any attempt 
to alter the current of native feelings, the national habit of think¬ 
ing remained unchanged. There, high and low, rich and poor, 
had only one idea of improving their political condition. The 
upper classes live upon the prospect of regaining their former 
pre-eminence; and the lower, upon that of having the avenues 
to wealth and distinction reopened to them by the re-establish¬ 
ment of a native government. Even sensible and comparative¬ 
ly well-affected natives had no notion that there was no remedy 
for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden 
and absolute expulsion of the English After that 1 resided 
for some years in Bengal and there 1 found quite another set 
of ideas prevalent among the educated natives. Instead of 
thinking of cutting the throats of the English, they were aspiring 
to sit with them on the bench of magistrates Instead of spe¬ 
culating on Punjab or Nepalese politics, they were discusieing 
the advantage of printing and free discussion in oratorial 
English speeches at debating societies which they had established 
among themselves. The most sanguine dimly look forward in 
the distant future to the establishment of a national repre¬ 
sentative assembly as the consummation of their hopes—all 
of them being fully sensible that these plans of improvement 
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could only be worked out with the aid and (>rotection of 
the Briti^ Government by the gradual improvement of their 
countrymen in knowledge and morality ..No doubt both these 
schemes of national improvement suppose the termination of the 
English rule, but while that event is the beginning of one, 
it is only the conclusion of the other. In one the sudden and 
violent overthrow of our government is necessary preliminary; 
in the other, a long continuance of our administration and the 
gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit to govern 
themselves, are equally indispensable.” 

Durga Das says that the independence of India was the re< 
suit of three movements which appeared to run parallel. The 
first was the Gandhian movement of non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion which caused such an unprecedented upsurge among the 
masses that the British Raj could be sustained only at the point 
of the sword. The second was the ballot box revolution which 
contributed to the awakening of political consciousness among 
the people. The debates in the legislature, being mostly direct¬ 
ed against the Government, provided ammunition to the 
Gandhians who were out to rouse mass enthusiasm for freedom. 
The third factor was that the two World Wars made Britain so 
weak economically that it became impossible for her to defend 
her far-flung Empire. The increasing pressure from the United 
States for the liquidation of colonialism made Britain see the 
wisdom of cutting her losses and withdrawing from her 
overseas possessions (India from Curzon to Nehru and After, 
p. 252). 

Partition of India 

It is true that India became independent but it was partition¬ 
ed before it was madj independent. Mr M.A. Jinnah succeeded 
in getting Pakistan and that necessitated the partitioning of the 
country. 

There were many factors which were responsible for the 
partition of India. The main cause was the isolationist policy 
followed by the Muslims in India. Under the influence of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, the Muslims of India began to think and 
dream separately from the Hindus. They started feeling that 
their interests were different from those of the Hindus and they 
had nothing in common with them. They went to the extent 
of saying that their interests were oppossed to those of the 
Hindus. If India was given a responsible Government. Hindu 
majority was bound to dominate the Muslims in India who 
were in a minority in the country as a whole. The Muslims also 
felt that they were educationally backward and consequently 
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could not compete with the Hindus. With the passage 
of time, they drifted more and more away from the Hindus. 
The Muslim League ideology also estranged the Muslims from 
the Hindus. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and Mr M.A. Jinnah put 
before the Muslims the ideal of setting up a separate 
state for the Muslims. Particularly after the passing of the 
Pakistan Resolution in March 1940, the Muslims insisted that 
they wanted a separate homeland and were not prepared to 
come to any compromise with the Hindus. The isolationist 
policy of the Muslims ultimately led to the partitioning of India 
in August 1947. 

There is no denying the fact that the Muslims were helped 
immensely by the British Government in India. After the 
revolt of 1857, the G-)vernment of India was in search of allies 
in the country to stabilize its position against those who 
were out to drive it away and they found the Indian princes, 
Zamindars and the Indian Muslims ready to cooperate with 
them. The Government of India followed the policy of “divide 
and rule'* and kept on favouring the Muslims even at the cost 
of other communities in India. Bengal was partitioned in 1905 
to please the Muslims. The Muslims were given assurances 
about their future by Lord Minto in 1906 when a deputation of 
the Muslims waited on him. In 1909, the Muslims were given 
separate representation. They were given weightage in the 
legislatures. Seats were reserved for them not only in the 
legislatures but also in the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. Whatever was offered by the Congress to win over 
the Muslims, the Government of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment were always ready and willing to offer them more. Under 
these circumstances, the Muslims of India began to look to the 
British government for everything and were not in a mood to 
come to any compromise with the Congress or the Hindus. 
That is what happened on the occasion of the second Round 
Table Conference and on many other occasions. The British 
bureaucracy was determined to have its revenge against the 
Hindus who were fighting for the liberation of their country. 
The British were*determined to cn sh the nationalist movement 
in India and if they failed in their efforts, they were determined 
to divide the country in such a way that it was not worthwhile 
for the Hindus to have their freedom. It was this attitude which 
was responsible for the partition of India. It is well-known that 
the British bureaucracy in India helped the Muslim League 
agitation in 1946 and 1947. As a matter of fact, it was this 
encouragement which helped the Muslim Leaguers to hold 
their demonstrations without any interference or oppression 
from the side of the British Government. Practically no action 
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was taken against the Muslims even if their action resulted in 
riots and wholesale massacres. This attitude may be compared 
with the treatment meted out to the Hindu agitators who were 
not only beaten mercilessly and put in prisons but also actually 
shot dead on many occasions. 

There are some writers who hold the Indian National Con* 
gress responsible for the partition of India. Dr Lai Bahadur 
writes, *Tt (Congress) adopted an attitude of appeasement to¬ 
wards the Mussalmans and thus encouraged them, without 
wishing it, to go on adding to their unreasonable claims. In its 
passion to woo the Mussalmans, it frequently made sacrifices of 
principles. The communal malady grew into unproportioned 
height and ultimately led to the division of India. The 
Congress unfortunately never tried to understand the Muslim 
character of isolation and aggression and, to the end, continued 
to dally with the false hopes that somehow or other some turn 
of event would remove communal problem.” The same author 
points out that even in the hour of the division of India, the 
Congress preferred to indulge in self-deception : ‘‘The All India 
Congress Committee trusted that when present passions sub¬ 
sided, India’s problems would be viewed in their proper per¬ 
spective and the false doctrine of two nations would be discredit¬ 
ed and discarded by all.” The initial mistake was made by the 
Indian National Congress in 1916 when it signed the Lucknow 
Pact. It ought not to have conceded separate electorates to the 
Muslims. It ought not to have agreed to give the Muslims a 
fixed percentage of representatives in the legislatures. The 
Congress attitude towards the Communal Award of 1932 also 
helped the isolationist policy of the Muslims. Nobody doubts 
the patriotism of the Congressmen but the fact remains that the 
Congress policy of appeasement of the Muslims ultimately led 
to the partitioning of India. 

It is true that the Cabinet Mission Scheme ruled out the 
idea of Pakistan and made provision for a Constituent Assembly 
which was to frame a constitution for free India. However, 
the Muslim League was allowed to join the Interim Govern¬ 
ment without committing itself to take part in the deliberations 
of the Constituent Assembly. Its members in the Interim 
Government refused to cooperate with the non-Muslim mem¬ 
bers. They proclaimed their loyalty to the Viceroy whose 
appointees and nominees they considered themselves to be. 
They openly talked of carving out a Pakistan. The divison 
among the members of the Interim Government was reflected 
in the whole administrative machinery. According to the 
Report of the General Secretaries of the Indian National 
Congress, *Tf the Civil Services, the police and the army became 
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divided in their loyalty and their members functioned on com¬ 
munal lines nothing but mischief and chaos in the administra¬ 
tion could result. And this was happening...for the League, 
this situation was in the nature of pressure tactics for its 
demand for Pakistan.** The Muslim League members of the 
Interim Government removed the Hindu and Sikh officers from 
the key posts in their departments and put in their places 
Muslims who could be depended upon to help the cause of 
Pakistan. 

It was during the tenure of the Interim Government that 
communal riots took place on a large scale. “The ever-increasing 
and ever-deepening chain of communal disturbances involving 
mass murder, arson or loot accompanied by unthinkable atroci¬ 
ties and horrors obliged the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress to consider the whole communal and politi¬ 
cal situation afresh.** The only way out of the difficulty 
appeared to be the partitioning of India. Jawaharlal Nehru 
referred to this fact in these words on June 3, 1947 : “There 
has been violence, shameful, degrading and revolting violence in 
various parts of this country. This must end.** The Congress 
was not happy about the partitioning of the country as it had 
consistently fought for the liberation of united India. The follo¬ 
wing words of Jawaharlal Nehru give an idea of the working of 
his inner mind : *Tor generations we have dreamt and struggled 
for a free and independent, united India. The proposal to 
allow certain parts to secede, if they so will, is painful for any of 
us to contemplate.** 

Cripps* proposals of March 1942 had already given an indi¬ 
cation of the inner working of the minds of the British political 
leaders that they were willing to give Pakistan if Mr Jinnah 
insisted on having the same. The announcement of the British 
Government on February 20, 1947 that it was determined to put 
power into the hands of the Indians at a very early date wor¬ 
sened the communal situation in the country and helped the 
cause of Pakistan. While making the declaration, “His 
Majesty*s Government had hoped that it would be possible for 
the major parties fo cooperate in the working out of the Cabinet 
Mission*s Plan of May 1946 and evolve for India a constitution 
acceptable to all concerned.** However, that hope was not 
fulfilled as no pressure was put on the Muslim League to ^e 
part in the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly. The 
British Government also accepted the point of view of the 
Muslim League that the grouping of the provinces under the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme was compulsory. It appears that it 
was felt by the Congress leaders in the month of May 1947 that 
the partition of India was absolutely inevitable. “The Congress 
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had to choose between partition and continuance of a state of 
affairs which was becoming more and more intolerable. To 
quote Sardar Patel, felt that if we did not accept partition, 
India would be split into many bits and would be completely 
ruined. My experience of office for one year convinced me 
that the way we have been proceeding would lead us to disaster. 
We would not have had one Pakistan but several. We would 
have had Pakistan cells in every office.*' Again, "It was 
then that I was made fully conscious of the extent to 
which our intereets were being prejudiced everywhere by the 
machinnations of the Political Department, and came to the con- 
cusion that the best course was to hasten the departure of these 
foreigners even at the cost of the partition of the country. It 
was also then that I felt that there was the unification of the 
rest of India." 

On the question of partition of India, Dr R.C. Majumdar 
writes that its acceptance by Gandhiji and other prominent 
Congress leaders like Nehru and Patel is generally regarded as 
inexcusable and inexplicable and many look upon it as a sudden 
and unexpected decision at the last moment which plunged 
India into unspeakable misery. Such a view is based on the 
fact that those leaders were always guided by a false notion of 
Indian nationality based on Hindu-Muslim unity and persuaded 
the people to ignore the reality and cherished the idea. How¬ 
ever, those who carefully review the history of Hindu-Muslim 
relations, Pakistan can only be regarded as the logical culmina¬ 
tion of political developments in India. There were fundamen¬ 
tal differences between the Hindus and Muslims of India which 
stood in the way of fusing them into one nation. This was 
emphasised by the separate electorates, originally devised by 
Lord Minto and later on accepted by the Congress. Since then, 
the Congress had, in practice if not in theory, recognised the 
two-nation theory propounded by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in the 
19th century and Mr M.A. Jinnah in the 20th century. As 
far back as 1934, the Congress pledged itself to reject any 
scheme of solving the communal problem vis-a-vis the Indian 
constitution which was not agreed to by the Muslims. In 1942, 
Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan that if the vast majority of the 
MusUms want to partition India, 'they must have the partition. 
In 1944, he actually carried negotiations with Mr Jinnah on this 
basis. In 1945, the Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution that it could not think "off compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their 
declared and established will.** Rajagopalachari actually sugges¬ 
ted the idea of Pakistan as the only basis for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Ijlindu-Muslim problem. Even Nehru conceded the 
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possibility of Pakistan in January 1946. Early in March 1947, 
the Working Committee of the Congress itself suggested the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal on communal basis. Hence 
the Congress itself was to blame for the partition of India. 

Percival Spear writes, “Was partition inevitable ? In my 
opinion it was as soon as Jinnah resorted to direct action in 
1946, for the only alternatives then were the frightful excesses 
of civil commotion and anarchy. But the dye was probably 
cast much earlier, when the Congress failed to realize the new 
strength of the League in 1945 or to take office under the Cripps 
proposals of 1942. The Simla talks in 1945 were probably the 
last chance of getting the League to accept something short of 
full Pakistan, the Cripps offer of 1942 the last chance for the 
Congress to smother the League before it became a formidable 
mass movement. But there is another point to remember before 
too much regret is felt for the lost unity of India. The federal 
provisions of the Cripps and later proposals so reduced the 
powers of the Central Government that it is very doubtful if the 
great developments of Nehru’s India would have been possible 
under them. It is probable that the centre would have been 
weak, and political energy spent by the communities in jostling 
for position instead of re*organising the country. Industrial 
development would have waited on party tactics, and five-year 
plans on political polemics. Only a joint directorate of the two 
parties could have achieved the kind of development which has 
actually occurred, and of this there was never any sign. How¬ 
ever much partition may be regretted in principle, it was perhaps 
necessary, on this account, in the larger interests of the 
country.” The view of Dr Lai Bahadur is : “The partition of 
India was an event of great importance. It ushered in an era 
of independence, though the enthusiasm for it was somewhat 
diminished due to division. But even the partition is not with¬ 
out advantage. Had India remained a united whole, the 
Mussulmans would surely have dominated and would have 
shared in the amenities of life more than their due. Right tra¬ 
ditions could never have developed as at every step special 
claims of the Mdssalmans would have been advanced. They 
would have taken roots only if homage was not paid to Muslim 
appeasement. But seeing the history of the Indian National 
Congress this would have been impossible...But as it dever 
understood Muslim mind and character, it also never adhered 
to principles in its dealing with Mussalmans. Expediency 
always came in operation in its treatment with the Muslims. 
The territorial integrity of India could be a benefit to 
the country only in the event of equal treatment to ail and in 
the absence of Muslim appeasement policy. Since the Congress 
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was incapable of doing it, the division of the country cannot 
be seriously lamented. It was choosing between the two evils— 
Muslim domination over the whole of the country and vivi¬ 
section of Mother India—and in accepting the latter position, 
perhaps a better evil was chosen.” 

Leonard Mosley says : ”Pandit Nehru (in 1956) told Michael 
Brecher, his biographer, the reasons for accepting the Partition 
of India : ‘Well, I suppose it was the compulsion of events 
and the feeling that we could not get out of that dead¬ 
lock or morass by pursuing the way we had done; it 
became worse and worse. Further a feeling that even if we 
got freedom for India with that background, it would be 
a very weak India, that is a federal India with far too much 
power in the federating units. A larger India would have con¬ 
stant troubles, constant disintegrating pulls. And also the fact 
that we saw no other way of getting our freedom—in the near 
future, I mean. And so we accepted it and let us build up a 
strong India. And if others do not want to be in it, well, how 
can we and why should we force them to be in it ?” Mosley 
continues : “But perhaps Pandit Nehru came nearer the truth 
in a conversation with the author in 1960 when he said : ‘‘The 
truth is that we were tired men, and we were getting on in years 
too. Few of us could stand the prospect of going to prison 
again—and if we had stood out for a united India as we wished 
it, prison obviously awaited us. We saw the fires burning in 
the Punjab and heard every day of the killings. The plan for 
partition offered a way out and we took it.” 
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Appendix A 


“The Delhi Bomb **—Yugantar circular letter^ 

“This is the name that we propose to give to this epoch- 
making, thought-provoking, far-resounding bomb of December 
23, 1912. One may say that it is one of the sweetest and 
loveliest bombs that have exploded in India since the great day 
on which Khudiram Bose first ushered a new era in the history 
of India, more than four years ago. Indeed this bomb is one 
of the most serviceable and successful bombs in the history of 
Freedom all over the world. Delhi has redeemed her ancient 
fame. She has spoken, and the world has heard and the tyrant 
has heard, too ! And, we the devoted soldiers of freedom in 
the country or abroad, have also heard the message. 

“Hail ! Hail ! Hail! Bomb of December 23, 1912. Harbinger 
of hope and courage, dear, re-awakener of slumbering souls, 
thou hast come just in time : not a moment too soon. Thou 
wast indeed overdue. 

“And why do we rejoice with a great joy over the broken 
howdah and prostrate from of the tyrant on this memorable day? 
Why do our eyes fill with tears of gladness and our hearts feel 
the sitirrings of a mighty purpose ? What lessons should our 
young men and women learn from this thunder-peal of Free¬ 
dom ? 

“This bomb marks the definite revival of the revolutionary 
movement after the short interval of the inactivity that has been 
recently noticeable. The repressive measures that have been 
taken by the Government during four years have deprived us of 
our best comrades : but left their indomitable spirit and unboun¬ 
ded faith with us. The Government in a panic did its work : 
our journals and newspapers were suppressed; our brave men 
were imprisoned and condemned to a living grave; our faithful 
fighters for the cause were exiled and persecuted. All India was 
UUshedinto silence. The revolutionary spirit seemed crushed. 
The tyrants were happy : the hirelings in Calcutta felt safe in 
their seats. 

1. This was written by Lala Har Dayal about the bomb thrown on 
Lord Hardinge on 22 December 1912. 
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**Then the tyrants looked ahead. They saw that a new era 
had begun. They decided to conciliate the people by offering 
^reforms* and 'concession.' Jobs were created for'educated 
parasitic s'; councils were enlarged and expanded for the benefit 
of ambitious politicians and lawyers. These futile and deceptive 
measures served to rally the ‘moderates' to the side of the 
Government, as dogs are silenced with a bone thrown among 
them. 

"And to crown all, the tyrants wished to assert their pres¬ 
tige and power by imitating the old orient rulers of the country. 
The British must step into the shoes of the Grand Moghul. 
They must build fine palaces for themselves and surround 
themselves with pageants and courts in order to impress the 
'imagination' of the people. Hiat is the great thing if you 
want to rule India—the 'imagination' of the people must be 
touched. That was what Lord Curzon was after. The British 
Empire in India was to be buttressed up with peacock thrones, 
caparisoned elephants and golden umbrellas. These defences 
were to protect the Government against the advancing armies 
of the Revolutionary party. The cost of clothing of the Moghul 
Emperors was to shield the British rulers against the slow grow¬ 
ing might of the Revolution. But the tyrants forgot that the 
race of those who wrote the Yugantar in blood, was not 
dead. 

"But how could the Empire stand forth in all its bloody 
glory except at Delhi ? It was absolutely necessary to demon¬ 
strate to the provinces and the people of India the permanence 
and stability of the 'Empire' by moving a thousand miles, in¬ 
land, and occupying the ancient capital of this land of many 
empires. So the Government resolved to transfer itself bag and 
baggage from Calcutta to Delhi. 

"Finally, the jaded king of England was trotted out to 
Delhi in the winter of 1911 to impress the grandeur of the 
'empire' on the minds of the assembled hosts of Hindustan. 
The great 'durbar' in which the money of the people was 
squandered on debauched kings and queens and princes and 
princesses, was intended to mark the hnal culmination of the 
empire-building process in India. It was also meant to pro¬ 
claim to the whole world that the revolutionary spirit was 
conquered and tamed. The decrepit king George cried from 
the balcony of the Delhi palace, 'Lo I the work of Khudiram 
Bose is now undone.' But the spirit of Revolution willed 
otherwise. 

"Many were the wishes and prayers that surged in the 
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hearts of a II lovers of Freedom in those dark days of shame. 
How we yearned for the news of the assassination of the blessed 
‘Emperor* from day-to-day. The entire thought, power of all 
the good men and women of India, was then concentrated on 
this one idea. As the ‘durbar* ended without the desired con¬ 
summation, we were sad and gloomy. The bomb was not there 
and no ‘imperial durbar* can be complete without the bomb. 
How loyal we seem to be—we the Revolutionaries cannot 
be absent from a ‘durbar*. Strange, is it not ? 

“A year passed. The pride of the tyrants was not gratified. 
They must imitate the Moghuls in all respects. It was unworthy 
of an unjust person like the Viceroy of India to enter Delhi 
without pomp and ceremony. He must celebrate the event 
with becoming splendour. And then why should he be leR 
behind Curzon of fCidleston ? Curzon had ridden an elephant; 
why not Hardinge ? And how can the Empire be consolidated 
and defended without the elephant ? So the Viceroy must make 
an ‘imperial* entry into Delhi ! 

“But everyone had forgotten things that can never die—the 
spirit of Yugantar, the words and deeds of Khudiram Bose and 
Kanailal and Dhingra and tCanhere, the heroism of Barin and 
Hemchandra, the gospel of Maniktala Ashram and the magic 
messagert>f Aurobindo and Savarkar. All these were well-nigh 
forgotten by all, by the Government and people alike, except 
a small band of the faithful. And in that historical street of 
Chandni Chowk, in that fateful moment, the spirit of Yugantar 
said in a voice of thunder to the people of India and to the 
world : ‘I am living yet. O ! my children, forget not that 1 am 
living. Let the tyrants beware. Let the people rejoice. For I 
am living, and will live for ever more.*’ 

“We do not know where this great deliverer came from. He 
came like a blessing in answer to oft-repeated sighs and yearn¬ 
ings. He awakened us from sleep—he flashed a dazzling light 
before our drooping eye-lids. Whoever he is, the beloved hero 
of the hour, his is the wisdom and glory and the power today. 
In the midst of despair and sorrow, he has sent a thrill of joy 
and hope from one comer of the land to the other. While all 
India was dumb with fear he has spoken with the voice of Bhee- 
•ma and Arjun. While exiles In foreign lands were anxiously 
scanning the future and waiting for a happier time, he has sent 
them a message of comfort and courage from his awe-inspiring 
lips. Alone among cowards and slaves he has shown that the 
race of man has not died out in India. With his bajravani he 
has given forth the triumphant cry of freedom on the soil of 
Hindustan r “Where the tyrant is there am I also, 01 people of 
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India, and the bomb is the tongue of fire, that uttereth my 
word.” 

“This bomb of December 1912 opens up a new epoch in the 
history of the revolutionary movement in India. Mark well 
our words. It is our resurrection. Henceforth the Revolution¬ 
ary movement will don its armour anew and march from victo¬ 
ry. The lull is past. Welcome the storm again. The ardent 
spirits that were a little tired are re-inspired for the combat. 
The brave men and women, who were tempted to desert the 
thorny path of Revolutionary action for the safer channels of 
more social reforms or constitutional agitation, will now return 
to fight with redoubled enthusiasm. All India stands astoni¬ 
shed, overjoyed, thrilled, ready for sacrifice, for heroism, for 
victory. The bomb has come as the fitting conclusion of the 
‘durbar.* The ‘durbar* is a landmark in the imperial history; and 
the bomb marks a red-letter day in our Revolutionary annals. 
May durbars and bombs go together till there are no more dur¬ 
bars on the surface of the earth. 

“Who can describe the moral power of the bomb? It 
is concentrated moral dynamite. When the strong and cunning 
in the pride of their power parade their glory before helpless 
victims, when the rich and naughty set themselves on a pedestal 
and ask their slaves to fall down before them and worship them, 
when the wicked ones on the earth seem exalted to the sky and 
nothing appears to withstand their might, then in that dark 
hour, for the glory of humanity, comes the bomb, which lays 
the tyrant in the dust. It tells all the cowering slaves that 
he who sits enthroned as a god, is a mere man like them. 
Then in that hour of shame, the bomb preaches the eternal 
truth of human equality and sends proud superiors and viceroys 
from the palace and the howdah to the grave and the hospital. 
Then in that tense moment when human nature is ashamed of 
itself, the bomb declares the vanity of power and pomp and 
redeems us from our own baseness. How great we all feel 
\^hen someone does a heroic deed! We share in his moral 
power. We rejoice in his assertion of human equality and 
dignity. ^ 

“Deep down in the human heart like a diamond in a mine 
lies hidden the yearning for justice, equality and brotherhood.* 
We do not even know it ourselves, but it is there all the same. 
And that is why we instinctively honour those who make war 
on inequality and injustice by any means in their power—the 
pen, the tongue, the sword, the gun, the strike, and last but not 
the least, the bomb. 

“Fools and cowards prate and ask questions, while honest 
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men and women rise up and bless the hand that lays the tyrant 
low. Without the bomb the poor ensaivcd millions of the earth 
would grovel in the dust, while the oppressors cover themselves 
with divine honours. When'Caesar* calls himself the‘Son of 
God* the bomb answers that he is but the ‘Son of Man*. The 
bomb thus enters the service of democracy, as an indispensable 
instrument. Without the bomb where would the poor be? In 
the hell of perpetual slavery, the hypnotism of pomp would 
rivet fetters more firmly than ever. 

“And whether it hits or misses, a bomb is a blessing on all 
such occasions. Where tyranny issues her proclamation, Free¬ 
dom must also do the same. No bomb at an ‘Imperial* or ‘Ro¬ 
yal’ procession is inopportune. It breaks the spell, it is an anti¬ 
dote to the hypnotism of power, which paralyses the people. It 
is the voice of the millions speaking a tongue that all can un¬ 
derstand. It is the esperanto of Revolution. 

“The dark clouds of wealth and privilege and power cover 
the earth shutting the light of the sun. The bomb is the light¬ 
ning in the clouds, that guides bewildered and benighted huma¬ 
nity in its quest for the goal of Freedom. 

“When such a great blessing comes to us, we should remem¬ 
ber all the heroes and heroines who have gone before. We 
should name with love and reverence great names that 
stand as beacon lights in history. On such occasions we should 
recount the deeds and repeat the words of Rousseau and Vol¬ 
taire, Marx and Bakunin, Vera Zassulitch and Sophia Peravskie, 
and all our beloved comrades who have lived and died for the 
ideal that we cherish. 

“Every great deed creates a duty for mankind. They who 
share in the fruits of heroism, must do the duty that results 
from it. The life of the world, of the nation, of an individual, 
is raised to a higher plane after every expression of heroism in 
any field of activity. When once the bomb has been thrown wc 
must all be nobler and wiser than before. That is the message 
of the bomb to each and every one of us. 

• “Comrades of the Revolution in India, be up and doing. 
Organise your propaganda anew at home and abroad. Take 
new vows of service and sacrifice. Lo! the bomb has spoken. 
Let the young men and women of Hindustan answer. 


Bande Mataram.” 
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Appendix B 

Puggaree Sambhal O Jattd^ 

Puggaree sambhal O Jatta ! 

Puggaree sambhal oye ! 

Faslan nun kha gaya kide; 

Tan te nahin tere lide; 

Bhukkhan ne khub napide; 

Ronde nen bal oye! 

Puggaree sambhal O Jatta ! 

Puggaree sambhal oye ! 

Hind hai mandir tera. 

Is da Pujari tun ! 

Kad tak jhallenga tun 
ehdi khwari nun ? 

Ladan te maran di 
karlai tyari tun. 

Puggaree sambhal O Jatta ! 

Puggaree sambhal oye ! 

(O brother peasant, take care of your headtire 1 
O, take care of your headtire ! 

Insects have devoured your crops; 

There are no rags even on your body; 

Hunger has sucked you white; 

Your children cry for bread oh 1 
O Brother peasant, take care of your headtire I 
O, take care of your headtire ! 

India is your temple 
And you are her priest. 

How long will you j^rook these insults ? 

Be prepared for a battle of death. 

O Brother peasant, take care of your headtire ! 
O, take care of your headtire ! 


1. This song was written by Banke Dayal of the Puqjab. 
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Chronological Table 

18)9 Inauguration of Bengal Landholders Society on 19 March. 
British India Society inaugurated on 6 July. 

1843 George Thompson visited India. 

1846 Death of Dwarkanath Tagore. 

1852 Bombay Association started on 26 August. 

Foundation of Madras Native Association. 

1865 London Indian Society started in March. 

1866 East India Association founded on 1 October. 

Merger of London Indian Association with East India 
Association. 

1868 Sisir Kumar started the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

1869 Branch of East India Association started in Bombay. 

1870 Poona Sarvajanik Sabha started on 2 April. 

1875 India League founded by Sisir Kumar Ghosh. 

1876 Indian Association inaugurated on 26 July. 

1877 Delhi Durbar held in January. 

Maximum age for Civil Service Examinations lowered 
from 21 to 19. 

1880 Death of G.V. Joshi in July. 

1883 Death of Vasudeo Balwant Phadake in February. 

Circular issued by Hume to graduates of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity on 1 March. 

International Exhibition held at Calcutta on 4 December. 
First National Conference held on 28-30 December at 
Calcutta by the Indian Association. 

Ilbert Bill. 

1884 Madras Mahajan Sabha inaugurated on 16 May. 

1885 Bombay Presidency Association founded in January. 

* Death of Guru Ram Singh in November. 

Second National Conference held on 25-27 December by 
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the Indian Association. 

Beginning of first session of Indian National Congress on 
28 December at Bombay. 

1886 Second session of Indian National Congress at Calcutta 
in December. 

1887 Third session of Indian National Congress at Madras in 
December. 

1888 The Congress session at Allahabad. 

1892 Indian Councils Act passed. 

1894 Congress session at Madras. 

1895 Congress session at Poona. 

1897 Tilak arrested and sentenced. 

Famine in the Deccan. 

Outbreak of Plague. 

1899 Official Secrets Act passed. 

1900 Calcutta Corporation Act passed. 

1904 Indian Universities Act passed. 

1905 Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon. 

1906 National Council of Education set up on 15 August. 
Congress session at Calcutta. 

1907 Seditious Meetings Act passed. 

Disturbances at Rawalpindi and arrest of Arya Samaj 
leaders in May. 

Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh deported from the Punjab. 

Mr Allen, District Magistrate of Dacca, shot on 23 
December. 

Surat split. 

1908 Explosive Substances Act passed. 

Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act passed. 

Mrs and Miss Kennedy killed by a bomb on 30 April. 
Tilak sentenced to six years imprisonment. 

1909 Indian Councils Act passed. 

Sir Curzon Willie shot dead on 1 July by Madan Lai 
Dbingra. 

Attempt to blow up the carriage of Lord Minto on 9 
November. 

Jackson, District Magistrate of Nasik, shot dead on 21 
December. 
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1911 V.D. Savarkar sentenced to 50 years imprisonment on 
22 March. 

Partition of Bengal cancelled at the Delhi Durbar. 

1912 Bomb thrown on Lord Hardinge in Delhi on 22 Decem¬ 
ber. 

1914 Kamagata Maru ship reached on 22 May at the port of 
Vancouver but not allowed to enter the harbour by the 
Government. 

Madame Cama arrested and deported. 

1915 21 February fixed by Ghadar Party for an All-India 
revolt. 

Judgment announced by the Tribunal on 13 September in 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

Kartar Singh Sarabha hanged in Lahore Conspiracy 
Case. 

Ganesh Pingalc hanged on 6 November. 

Bombay session of Congress. 

1916 Indian Home Rule League started by Tilak with its 

headquarters at Poona on 28 April. 

Home Rule League started on 15 September by Annie 
Besant. 

1917 Announcement made on 20 August by British Govern¬ 
ment regarding goal of British Government in India. 

1918 Montagu-Chelmsford Report published on 8 July. 

1919 Jallianwala Bagh tragedy on 13 April. 

Martial Law in Lahore. 

Bombing of Gujranwala. 

1920 Non-Cooperation Resolution passed at Calcutta Congress 
session in September. 

1921 Visit to India by Prince of Wales in November. 

1922 Arrest of Mahatma Gandhi on 13 March in Non¬ 
cooperation Movement. 

1923 The Swarajist Party formed on 1 January. 

19!^4 Release of Mahatma Gandhi in February. 

1925 Looting of train on 9 August near Kakori railway station. 
Hindustan Republican Association founded at Kanupr 
on 3 October. 

Ashfaqullah Khan arrested in Delhi on 8 December. 
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1926 Formation of *'Responsivist Party” in February. 

1927 Trial of Kakori Case concluded on 7 April. 

Ram Prasad Bismal hanged on 19 December. 

1928 The Nehru Report. 

All'Parties Conference held at Delhi in February*March. 
Meeting of all revolutionaries at Ferozeshah Kotia in 
Delhi on 8-9 September. 

Simon Commission visited Lahore on 20 October and 
Lajpat Rai assaulted by Police. 

Death of Lajpat Rai on 17 November. 

Murder on 17 December of I.P. Saunders who had 
assaulted Lala Lajpat Rai on 20 October 1918. 
All-Parties Convention held in December at Calcutta. 

1929 Bomb thrown in Central Assembly by Sardar Bhagat 

Singh on 8 April. 

Announcement on 31 October by Lord Irwin on behalf 
of British Government regarding goal of British rule 
in India. 

Bomb attempt on train of Lord Irwin near New Delhi on 
23 December. 

Tricolour flag of Independence hoisted on banks of the 
river Ravi near Lahore on 31 December. 

1930 First Independence Day celebrated and Independence 

Pledge taken on 26 January. 

Mahatma Gandhi started Dandi march on 12 March. 
Jawaharlal Nehru arrested on 16 April. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrested on S May. 

First Round Table Conference held in London from 12 
November to 19 January 1931. 

1931 Chandra Shekhar Azad shot dead by Police on 27 

February. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact signed on 5 March. 

Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev and Raj Guru hanged on 23 
March. 

Lord Irwin succeeded by Lord Wellingdon as Viceroy of 
India oif 18 April. 

Second Round Table Conference attended by Mahatma 
Gandhi in London. 

Mahatma Gandhi came back to India on 28 December 
from London. 

1932 Government of India issued four ordinances on 4 January. 
Chittagong Armoury Raid. 

Benoy Bose shot and killed a senior British oflicer in 
August. 
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Communal Award announced on 16 August by British 
Prime Minister. 

Poona Pact signed in September. 

The Unity Conference met at Allahabad on 3 November. 
Benoy Bose shot down Inspector General of Prisons in 
Calcutta in December. 

1933 Surya Sen captured and hanged. 

Civil Disobedience Movement suspended in May. 

The White Paper proposals published in March. 

1934 Civil Disobedience Movement completely withdrawn in 

May. 

Joint Select Committee submitted its report on 22 
November. 

1935 Government of India BUI published on 22 January. 
Government of India Bill passed by Parliament on 24 

July. 

Government of India Act received royal assent on 2 
August. 

1936 All-India Congress Committee published the election 

manifesto on 23 August. 

1937 Elections held in Indja in February 

Congress authorised formation of ministries in provinces 
on 17 March. 

**Anti'Constitution Day” observed on 1 April. 

V.D. Savarkar released. 

1938 Haripura session of the Congress on 19-20 February. 

1939 Tripiiri session of the Congress. 

World War II started on 1 September. 

Viceroy of India declared war against Germany on 3 
September. 

Demand made on 9 October by All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee that India be declared independent. 

Viceroy declared on 17 October that Dominion Status 
was goal of British policy in India. 

All Congress ministries ip the provinces resigned by the 
end of October. 

1940 Sir Michael O'Dwyer shot dead by Sardar Udham Singh 

on 13 March. 

Congress session held at Ramgarh in March. 

Pakistan Resolution passed by Muslim League at Lahore 
on 23 March. 
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Congress offer of 27 July for cooperation with Govern¬ 
ment provided India’s demand for independence was 
conceded. 

Announcement by the Viceroy on 8 August that nothing 
will be done by Government against the wishes of the 
minorities. 

Vinoba Bhave started Satyagraha on 17 October. 

Jawaharlal Nehru arrested on 30 October. 

1941 Maulana Azad arrested on 3 January. 

Subhash Chandra Bose escaped on 26 January from 

India. 

1942 Cripps came to India with his proposals in March. 

Congress rejected Cripps proposals on 11 April. 

Wardha resolution of the Congress requesting the British 

to leave India passed on 14 July. 

Mahatma Gandhi told the press on 15 July that Congress 
movement will be non-violent. 

President Chiang Kai-shek wrote on 25 July to President 
Roosevelt to intervene in Indian affairs. 

Congress session started at Bombay on 7 August. 

“Quit India” resolution passed on 8 August by the Con¬ 
gress and arrest of Congress leaders. 

National flag hoisted on Patna Secretariat by students on 
11 August. 

Gandhiji wrote to Viceroy on 23 September. 

1943 Mahatma Gandhi started his fast on 10 February. 

Mahatma Gandhi ended his fast on 3 March. 

Azad Hind Fauj started on 8 July. 

Mahatma Gandhi refuted in July Government charges 
against the Congress. 

Subhash Chandra Bose became Commander of Azad 
Hind Fauj on 25 August. 

Secretary of State for India declared on 18 October that 
the Government will not negotiate with the Con¬ 
gress. 

Lord Wavett appointed Governor-General of India in 
October. 

Provisional Government of Free India proclaimed by 
Subhash Chandra Bose on 31 October. 

1944 Mahatma Gandhi fell ill on 14 April. 

Mahatma Gandhi released on 6 May. 

Mahatma Gandhi asked on 17 June for Viceroy’s permis¬ 
sion to see members of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee but the same was refused. 
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Correspondence between Gandhiji and Mr Jinnah in 
July-August. 

1945 Desai-Liaquat Formula released in January. 

Surrender of Germany on 5 May. 

On 14 June White Paper issued containing proposals for 
Indianisation of the Executive Council of Viceroy. 

All members of the Congress Working Committee released 
on 15 June. 

The Simla Conference opened by Lord Wavell on 25 
June. 

Labour Party came to power in Britain on 10 July. 

Simla Conference declared a failure on 14 July. 

Japan surrendered ob^ 4 August. 

Viceroy declared on 19 September that the Government 
had decided to convene a Constitution-making 
body. 

Elections to Central Assembly held in November- 
December. 

1946 Parliamentary Delegation came to India from London in 

January. 

Elections to Provincial Legislatures held in the beginning 
of the year. 

Prime Minister Attlee declared on 19 February that 
Government had decided to send a Cabinet Mission 
to India. 

Prime Minister Attlee declared on 15 March that India 
must frame her own Constitution and no minority 
will be allowed to stand in the way. 

Cabinet Mission reached Delhi on 24 March. 

Cabinet Mission Scheme announced on 16 May. 

Muslim League accepted Cabinet Mission Scheme on 
6 June. 

Muslim League withdrew its acceptance of the Scheme 
on 29 July. 

Viceroy invited on 12 August the Congress to form the 
Interim Government. 

Direct Action Day celebrat/ed on 16 August by the Mus¬ 
lim League. 

Interim Government formed on 2 September by the 
Congress. 

Mr Jinnah agreed on 13 October to the Muslim League 
joining the Interim Government. 

First session of the Constituent Assembly of India 
started on 9 December but boycotted by the Muslim 
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1947 Prime Minister Attlee declared on 20 February that Bri¬ 
tish Government would leave India not later than the 
1948. 

Riots in Rawalpindi in March. 

Lord Mountbatten arrived in India on 22 March. 

Muslim League observed Pakistan Day on 23 March. 

3 June Plan for Partition of India. 

Indian Independence Act passed by Britis Parliament 
on 18 July. 

India became independent on 15 August. 
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